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We  now  enter  upon  a  chapter  of  modem  English  history 
which  the  moralist  regards,  and  will  for  a  century  to  come 
regard,  with  wonder  and  shame.  It  shows  how  childish 
the  mind  of  a  nation  can  he ;  as  crises  of  another  kind  show 
Jiow  hrave  and  noble  it  can  be,  according  to  the  appeal 
made  to  its  lower  or  its  higher  faculties.  The  same  people 
-who  had  been  calm  and  courageous  when  their  national 
existence  appeared  to  be  in  peril,  magnanimous  and  dis- 
interested when  the  partition  of  European  territory  was 
going  on  abroad  after  the  peace,  staunch  and  loyal  in  the 
cause  of  a  persecuted  queen,  and  well  principled  in  liberty 
vrhen  a  new  course  of  foreign  policy  was  entered  upon, 
-were  now  to  prove  themselves  very  children  under  the 
temptation  of  sudden  prosperity,  amidst  extraordinary- 
facilities  for  gambling.  It  was  not  altogether  rapacity 
T^hich  instigated  the  follies  of  1824  and  1825.  Too  many 
i«rere  eager  for  gain,  making  haste  to  be  rich ;  and  of  these 
the  sharpers  of  society  made  an  easy  prey ;  but  with  many 
more,  the  charm  was  in  the  excitement — in  the  pleasure 
of  sympathy  in  large  enterprises — in  the  rousing  of  the 
faculties  of  imagination  and  conception,  when  their  j&eld 
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of  commerce  extended  over  the  Pampas  and  the  Andes, 
and  beyond  the  furthest  seas,  and  among  the  ice-rocks  of 
the  poles.  When  the  grey-haired  merchant  grew  eloquent 
by  his  fireside  about  the  clefts  of  the  Cordillera,  where  the 
precious  metals  glitter  to  the  miner's  torch,  it  was  not  his 
expected  gains  alone  that  fired  his  eye  and  quickened  his 
utterance,  but  that  gratification  of  his  conceptive  faculty 
to  which  his  ordinary  life  had  ministered  but  too  little. 
When  the  professional  man  perilled  his  savings  to  cut 
through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  he  gloried  in  helping  on 
a  mighty  work ;  and  described,  like  a  poet,  the.  pouring  of 
the  one  vast  ocean  into  the  other,  and  the  procession  of  the 
merchatit-ships  of  the  world  riding  through  on  the  new- 
made  current  And  so  with  the  aged  ladies  and  retired 
servants,  who  gave  from  their  pittance  of  property  and 
income  whatever  they  could  squeeze  out,  to  hold  shares  in 
steam-ovens,  steam-laundries,  or  milk-and-egg  companies. 
They  had  their  visions  of  domestic  comfort  and  luxury, 
and  looked  joyfully  for  the  time  when  the  good  things  of 
the  table  and  the  wardrobe  should  abound  with  little 
expense  of  toil.  Now  was  the  time  for  those  who  make 
their  market  of  the  unwary  to  come  forth  and  be  busy. 
Needy  speculators  and  scheming  attorneys,  and  gamblers 
of  every  class,  used  their  opportunity,  first  for  exciting  the 
gambling  spirit  everywhere  within  their  reach,  and  then 
for  introducing  themselves  into  a  society  where  at  other 
times  they  could  have  obtained  no  admittance.  They 
knew  that  their  opporttmity  was  short ;  and  they  used  it 
diligently.  Seasons  of  speculation  and  reaction  may  be 
observed  in  the  history  of  every  nation,  and  may  be 
expected  to  recur  till  nations  have  grown  much  wiser 
than  they  are;  but  stJch  a  spectacle  of  intoxication  and 
collapse  as  is  offered  by  the  years  1824-1826  will  hardly, 
we  may  hope,  be  equalled  again  in  England. 

Among  the  records  of  the  time  we  have  the  following 
picture  of  the  state  of  society  in  its  material  aspect,  amidst 
which  the  fever  of  speculation  arose : 

'The  increased  wealth  of  the  middle  classes  is  so 
obvious,  that  we  can  neither  walk  the  fields,  visit  the 
shops,  nor  examine  the  workshops  and  storehouses,  without 
being  deeply  impressed  with  the  changes  which  a  few 
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years  have  produced.    We  see  the  fields  bettor  cultivated, 
the  bams  and  stackyards  more  fnlly  stored,  the  hotses, 
covrs,  and  sheep,  more  abundant  and  in  better  condition, 
and  all  the  implements  of  husbandry  improved  in  their 
order,  their  construction,  and  their  value.     In  the  citiea, 
towns,  and  villages,  we  find  shops  more  numerous  and 
better  in  their  appearance,  and  the  several  goods  more 
separated  from  each  other ;  a  division  that  is  the  in&lliblo 
token  of  increased  sales.     We  see  the  accumulation  of 
wares  of  every  kind  adapted  to  the  purses,  the  wants,  and 
even  the  whims  of  every  description  of  customers.     This 
vast  increase  of  goods,  thus  universally  dispersed,  is  an 
indication  and    exhibition  of   fioiirishing  circnmstances. 
It  may  be  traced  into  all  the  manufactories,  and  observed 
in  the  masses  of  raw  materials  in  each,  in  commoditiea  of 
every  kind  in  their  several  stages  of  preparation,  and  in 
all  the  sTibdivisions  of  those  stages,  by  which  not  only  thct 
increase  of  wealth  is  manifested,  bnt  the  modes  by  which  it 
is  acquired  are  practically  illustrated.     If  we  could  ascend 
a  little  higher,  and  examine  the  accounts  of  the  bankers  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  provincial  towns,  small  as  well 
as  large,  we  should  find  that  the  balances  of  money  resting 
with  them,  ready  to  embrace  favourable  changes  in  the 
price  of  any  commodity,  or  to  be  placed  at  interest  as 
beneficial  securities  present  themselves,  are  increased  to  an 
enormous  amount.     This,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  inferred 
from  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  the  floating  public  securi- 
ties, from  the  prices  of  the  funds,  irom  the  avidity  with 
which   every   project  for  the  employment  of  capital  is 
grasped  at,  and  from  the  general  complaint,  almost  the 
only  complaint  heard,  that  there  is  now  no  way  of  making 
interest  of  money.     The  projects  for  constructing  tunnels, 
railroads,  canals,  or  bridges,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
they  are  embraced,  are  all  proofs  of  that  accumulatiou 
from  savings  which  the  intermediate  ranks  of  society  have, 
by  patience  and  perseverance,  been  enabled  to  form.     The 
natural  effect  of  thiis  advancemeni  in  possessions  has  been 
an  advance  in  the  enjoyments  which  those  possessions  can 
administer ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  the  general 
diffusion  of  those  gratifications  which  were  formerly  called 
luxuries,   but    which,  from    their    familiarity,   we    pow 
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describe  by  the  softened,  and  exclusively  English  term, 
comforts.  This  is  manifested  in  onr  houses,  in  their  finish- 
ing, in  their  decorations,  and  especially  in  the  numerous 
conveniences  with  which  they  are  stored.  The  merchants 
of  London  forty  or  fifty  years  since  lived  in  the  dark  lanes 
in  which  their  counting-houses  are  still  to  be  found,  ate 
with  their  clerks  a  hasty  meal  at  two  o'clock,  and  returned 
to  the  desk  to  write  their  letters,  by  which  they  were  often 
occupied  till  midnight.  The  shopkeepers  Hved  behind 
their  shops,  their  best  floor  was  let  to  lodgers,  and  few 
only  of  the  wealthier  of  them  could  afford  a  retreat  from 
the  bustle  and  the  cares  of  the  city  to  the  surrounding 
villages  of  Islington,  Hackney,  or  Camberwell.  The 
watering-places  which  have  sprung  up  on  the  whole  coast 
of  Kent  and  Sussex  were  then  unknown  to  those  classes  of 
traders,  who  now,  by  occasionally  resorting  to  them,  and 
spending  there  a  part  of  what  they  can  spare  from  their 
annual  savings,  contribute  largely  to  maintain  the  inhabit- 
ants in  comfort  and  respectability.  If  we  visit  the  country, 
we  experience  the  same  pleasing  emotions  as  are  communi- 
cated on  the  contemplation  of  the  increased  enjoyments  of 
the  city.  We  do  not  see  indeed  among  the  farmers  such, 
great  strides,  but  we  see  universal  advancement.  The 
profits  on  their  capitals  are  necessarily  lower,  and  their 
growth  consequently  less  rapid;  but  in  the  last  forty  or 
fifty  years  they,  too,  have  made  considerable  progress. 
Whilst  they  have  exchanged  the  work  of  the  hands  for 
that  of  the  head,  they  have  exchanged  also  the  round  frock 
of  the  ploughman  for  garments  more  suitable  to  their  im- 
proved condition.  Their  houses  are  more  commodious  and 
better  furnished ;  carpets,  china  plates,  and  glasses  are  to 
be  seen,  instead  of  stone  floors,  trenchers,  and  drinking- 
horns.  Their  wives  and  daughters,  upon  whom  the  refine- 
ment of  society  mainly  depends,  are  generally  better 
educated,  and  are  able  to  attract  their  husbands  and 
brothers  from  the  fairs  and  the  markets  at  an  earlier  hour 
and  with  less  frequent  breaches  of  the  mles  of  sobriety 
than  were  practised  in  the  last  generation.  The  country 
inn  is  no  longer  superior  in  neatness  or  comfort  to  the 
farmer's  own  nouse.  Among  the  manufacturers,  we  see 
some  with  princely  yet  well-merited  fortunes.     But  there 
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is  a  numerous-  class  inferior  to  them,  who  have  amassed, 
and  are  amassing,  considerable  wealth,  and  dispensing 
employment  to  thousands  of  their  poorer  neighbours.  We 
have  had  occasion  before  to  notice  the  increased  population 
of  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and  several  other 
places  which  have  been  the  scenes  of  their  operations. 
Forty  years  ago,  we  were  well  acquainted  with  those  places, 
with  the  fortunes  which  were  then  enjoyed,  and  the  habits 
then  prevailing.  On  recent  visits,  after  a  long  absence, 
we  felt  a  degree  of  astonishment  which  we  cannot  describe, 
at  the  changes  which  have  taken  place.  We  do  not  speak 
of  the  numerous  individuals,  whose  fathers  or  grandfathers 
had,  almost  within  recollection,  hardly  emerged  from  the 
condition  of  day-labourers,  and  whom  we  now  found  the 
owners  of  magnificent  establishments ;  for  single  instances 
prove  little  in  a  case  like  this ;  but  we  allude  to  the  im- 
mense addition  to  the  buildings,  the  improvement  in  their 
construction,  and  the  general  advance  which  the  owners 
had  made  in  all  the  liberal  tastes  and  enjoyments  of  life.' 

Such  was  the  buoyant  tone  of  the  time.  Such  was  the 
record,  much  of  which  was  to  merge  into  silent  dismay,  the 
gazette,  and  the  obituary. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1824,  gold  and  silver  were  ex- 
ported to  South  America ;  yet  nobody  appeared  to  observe 
that  there  was  too  much  money  abroad.  In  June  and  July, 
there  was  a  decided  fall  in  the  exchanges  with  the  con- 
tinent ;  yet  no  one  seemed  to  take  the  alarm.  The  Bank  of 
England  went  on  increasing  its  issues  through  the  whole  of 
1824,  and  for  three  months  of  the  next  year;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  spring  of  1826,  that 
even  sagacious  men  of  business  began  audibly  to  prophesy 
the  evil  to  come.  At  that  time,  some  few  declared  their 
belief  that  a  terrible  revulsion  might  be  looked  for  soon. 
But  it  was  then  too  late.  Between  June,  1824,  and 
October,  1825,  from  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  coin  and 
bullion  were  exported ;  and  during  the  greater  part  of  that 
time,  the  Bank  of  England  was  still  putting  out  its  notes ; 
and  the  provincial  banks  issued  as  many  as  they  could,  till 
the  country  was  deluged  vnth  paper-money.  Many  a  man 
set  up  for  a  banker  who  would,  at  another  time,  have  as 
6oon  thought  of  setting  up  for  a  king.    Lord  Liverpool 
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oonaplained)  after  the  otdsis,  of  the  system  which  allo^nrs 
any  petty  tradesman,  any  oobbler,  or  cheesemonger,  to 
usurp  the  royal  prerogative,  and  to  issue  money  without 
check  or  control.  There  was  a  perfect  mania  of  competi- 
tion in  making  paper  issues.  Many  of  the  country 
bankers,  who  afterwards  failed,  discounted  the  paper  that 
was  brought  to  them  by  the  wildest  and  wickedest  specu- 
lators, and  paid  a  latge  commission  to  persons  who  under- 
took to  promote  the  circulation  of  their  notes.  This  inor- 
dinate supply  of  money  followed  upon  a  deficiency  of 
currency  in  1821  and  1822 ;  in  which  latter  year  an  act 
was  passed  permitting  the  circulation  of  small  notes 
beyond  the  date  originally  fiixed.  This  extension  of  time 
tempted  the  bankers  to  increase  their  issues,  instead  of 
providing  for  the  withdrawal  of  some  of  their  paper.  In 
1825,  there  was  from  thirty  to  fdi-ty  per  cent,  more  paper 
out  than  in  1822.  Just  at  that  time,  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, followed  by  other  banks,  lowered  the  rate  of  interest. 
Thus  there  was  money  in  abundance,  which  its  owners  did 
not  know  what  to  do  with.  The  rate  of  interest  was  low. 
Prices  had  been  so  low  for  two  years  that  they  were  sure 
to  rise,  suddenly  and  vastly,  while  so  much  money  was 
abroad ;  and  the  opportunity  for  speculating  was  one  which 
few  men  of  enterprise,  engaged  in  trade,  were  able  to 
resist. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  the  rage  for  speculation  had 
been  confined  to  men  engaged  in  trade.  The  madness 
spread  everywhere.  Retired  professional  men,  living  on 
their  acquired  fortunes,  ladies  deriving  all  their  income 
from  the  funds,  families  who  had  lent  their  money  on 
mortgages,  looked  at  the  low  interest  on  money  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  enormous  profits  made  b}'  speculation  on  the 
other,  and  grew  dissatisfied.  Hundreds  who  had  before 
been  content  with  their  moderate  incomes,  and  had  blessed 
God  that  their  lot  had  lain  between  poverty  and  riches, 
now  watched  with  jealousy  the  opportunities  of  their 
neighbours ;  were  offended  if  shares  in  some  joint-stock 
company  were  not  offered  to  them,  or  sighed  if  obliged  to 
admit  that  they  were  not  rich  enough  to  pledge  themselves 
to  a  series  of  qalls.  Some  who  went  on  in  their  ordinary 
course,  untouched  by  the  madness  of  the  time,  were  re- 
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proaclied  for  injustice  to  their  families,  in  declining  to  help 
themselves  from  the  stores  of  wealth  which  were  poured 
out  all  around.  These  were  justified  in  the  end ;  but  they 
suffered,  more  or  less,  with  the  rest ;  for  this  is  a  case  in 
which  the  suffering  can  never  be  confined  to  those  who 
err.  The  scheming  attorneys,  the  needy  speculators,  the 
excitable  professional  men  and  ladies,  and  the  ignorant 
small  capitalists  whom  they  led  astray,  were  the  sinners ; 
but  many  an  honourable  and  sagacious  merchant,  who 
saw  whither  things  were  tending,  and  did  his  utmost  to 
preserve  himself  and  his  neighbours,  was  half  ruined,  or 
wholly  ruined,  by  the  consequences  of  other  people's  folly. 
He,  like  others,  suffered  by  the  stoppage  of  the  banks,  the 
sudden  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  the  prodigious 
depreciation  of  every  kind  of  stock. 

While  the  rate  of  interest  was  lowest,  the  possessors  of 
capital  were  easily  tempted  to  invest  their  money  in  some 
scheme  which  should  yield  them  an  abundant  return. 
While  the  irate  of  interest  was  lowest,  men  were  tempted 
to  borrow  larger  sums  than  they  would  otherwise  have 
ventured  on,  wherewith  to  carry  on  their  speculations. 
Atid,  again,  this  was  the  time,  when  bankers  were  willing 
to  discount  bills  at  very  long  dates,  for  speculators  to  buy 
up  goods,  hold  them  back  for  the  high  prices  expected  to 
ensue,  and  thus  enhance  the  prices  yet  further  by  creating 
an  artificial  scarcity  At  the  very  time  when  even  reason- 
able people  were  discontented  with  the  low  interest  they 
obtained  for  their  money,  while  threatened  with  high 
prices  to  come,  they  saw  their  neighbours  making  fortunes 
almost  in  a  day,  by  skilful  buying  and  selling  among  the 
projects  afloat.  A  young  lady,  whose  brother  had  en- 
couraged her  to  take  a  share  of  £100  in  some  joint-stock 
project,  might  pay  her  first  instalment  of  £5  with  some 
trembling,  and  wonder  when  the  next  call  would  come. 
But  if  her  brother  brought  her  £140  in  a  few  days,  with 
the  news  that  he  had  sold  out  for  her  while  the  premium 
was  thus  high,  would  she  sit  down  content  with  having 
for  once  gained  £36  by  her  £5?  Would  she  not  be  as 
eager  to  invest  again  as  the  managers  could  be  that  she 
should  ?  Thus  it  was  with  many  thousands  of  ladie^i,  and 
gentlemen  as  inexperienced  as  they.    Some  selfish  wretches 
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knew  well  enongh  what  must  happen,  and  only  wanted  to 
get  rich  before  the  crash — to  use  the  madness  while  it 
might  serve  their  turn.  The  greater  number  were  seduced 
into  the  gambling  game ;  but  all,  guilty,  thoughtless,  and 
innocent  together,  suffered  more  or  less  under  the  inevit- 
able retribution. 

As  for  what  the  speculation  was  like,  it  can  hardly  be 
recorded,  even  at  this  day,  on  the  open  page  of  history^ 
without  a  blush.    Besides  the  joint-stock  companies  who 
undertook  baking,  washing,  baths,  life-insurance,  brewing, 
coal-portage,  wool-growing,  and  the  like,  there  was  such  a 
rage  for  steam-navigation,  canals,  and  railroads,  that  in 
the  session  of  1825,  438  petitions  for  private  bills  were 
presented,  and  286  private  acts  were  passed.     Part  of  the 
retribution  of  the  national  folly  lay  in  the  decline  of  the 
character  of  the  House  of  Commons,  too  many  of  whose 
members  acted,  in  regard  to  these  bills,  with  a  recklessness 
which  subjected  them  to  a  suspicion  that  they,  like  others, 
had  forgotten  themselves,  and  had  sacrificed  their  legisla- 
tive conscience  to  the  interests  of  themselves  and  their 
friends.      The  acknowledgment  of  the  independence   of 
some  of  the  South  American  states  at  this  time  turned  the 
stream  of  speculation  in  that  direction.     Companies  were 
formed  to  obtain  gold  and  silver  from  mountain  tops  and 
clefts,  where  there  were  no  workmen  or  tools  to  do  the 
work,  no  fuel  for  the  fires,  and  no  roads  or  carriages  to 
bring  away  the  produce.     There  were  to  be  pearls  from 
the  coast  of  Columbia ;  and  such  precious  articles  were  to 
come  from  the  other  hemisphere,  that  sober  persons  began, 
to  fear  too  great  a  change  in  the  a£^irs  and  the  mind  of 
the  English  people.     There  would  be  so  much  gold  and 
silver,  that,  after  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  paid 
off  the  national  debt,  the  value  of  money  in  England  and 
all  Europe  woiQd  be  essentially  changed.    Gems  and  pearls 
were  to  abound  to  such  a  degree  that  the  jewels  of  ancient 
fJEtmilies  were  soon  to  be  shamed.     The  higher  orders 
began  to  look  about  them,  when  these  things  were  said ; 
and,  finding  that  the  middle  and  lower  classes  were  to 
become  very  rich  in  a  short  time,  they  too  rushed  into  the 
scramble  for  the  wealth  of  South  America.     It  is  on  record 
that  a  single  share  of  the  Eeal  del  Monte  mine,  on  which 
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£70  had  been  paid,  yielded  £2000  per  cent,,  having  risen 
speedily  to  a  premium  of  £1400  per  share. 

People  who  declined  the  grosser  kind  of  gambling — ^by 
Stock  Exchange  speculations — attached  themselves  to  the 
idea  of  growing  rich  by  trading  with  the  new  markets 
opened  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  At  Bio  Janeiro 
more  Manchester  goods  arrived  in  a  few  weeks  than  had 
been  before  required  for  twenty  years ;  and  merchandise — 
much  of  it  perishable — was  left  exposed  on  the  beach, 
among  thieves  and  under  variable  weather,  till  the  over- 
crowded warehouses  could  afford  room  for  its  stowage.  It 
is  positively  declared,  that  warming-pans  from  Birmingham 
were  among  the  articles  exposed  under  the  burning  sun  of 
that  sky ;  and  that  skates  from  Sheffield  were  offered  for 
sale  to  a  people  who  had  never  heard  of  ice.  China  and 
cut-glass  were,  in  some  places,  pressed  upon  the  natives,  as 
preferable  to  the  cocoa-nut  shells  and  cow-horns,  which  had 
hitherto  been  their  dishes  and  drinking-vessels.  A  work 
of  the  time,  written  by  a  lively  observer  of  things  on  the 
spot,  gives  an  idea  which  may  be  exaggerated,  but  which 
must  have  some  truth  in  it,  of  how  these  South  American 
projects  were  set  on  foot,  and  carried  out : 

*We  had  all  sorts  of  English  speculations  in  South 
America,  some  of  which  were  really  amusing.  Besides 
many  brother  companies  which  I  met  with  at  Buenos 
Ayres,  I  found  a  sister  association  of  milkmaids.  It  had 
suddenly  occurred  to  some  of  the  younger  sons  of  John 
Bull,  that,  as  there  were  a  number  of  beautiful  cows  in  the 
tJnited  Provinces  of  Eio  de  la  Plata,  a  quantity  of  good 
pasture,  and  as  the  people  of  Buenos  Ayres  had  no  butter 
to  their  bread,  a  churning  company  would  answer  admir- 
ably ;  and  before  the  idea  was  many  months  old,  a  cargo  of 
Scotch  milkmaids  were  lying  becalmed  under  the  line  on 
their  passage  to  make  butter  at  Buenos  Ayres.'  When 
arrived,  'the  difficulties  they  had  to  contend  with  were 
very  great.  Instead  of  leaning  their  heads  against  patient 
domestic  animals,  they  were  introduced  to  a  set  of  lawless, 
wild  creatures,  who  looked  so  fierce  that  no  young  woman 
who  ever  sat  upon  a  three-legged  stool  coidd  dare  to  ap- 
proach, much  less  to  milk  them.  But  the  guachos  attacked 
the  cows,  tied  their  legs  with  strips  of  hide,  and  as  soon  as 
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thfey  became  quiet,  the  shops  of  Buenos  Ay  res  were  liter- 
ally full  of  butter.  But  now  for  the  sad  moral  of  the  story. 
After  the  difficulties  had  been  all  conquered,  it  was  dis- 
covered, first,  that  the  butter  would  not  keep;  and, 
secondly,  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  guachos  and  natives 
of  Buenos  Ayres  liked  oil  better  1 '  This  gentleman  was 
himself  a  victim  of  the  spirit  of  the  time.  He  went  out  as 
manager  of  one  of  the  mining  associations ;  left  two  cargoes 
of  English  and  German  miners  at  Buenos  Ayres,  and  rode 
on  to  explore,  galloping  a  thousand  miles  here,  and  twelve 
hundred  miles  there,  in  search  of  a  fit  spot  to  which  to 
transport  his  miners.  He  found,  as  others  did,  that  between 
fraud  and  folly,  there  was  no  hope,  and  there  had  never 
been  any  solid  ground  for  speculation  to  build  on.  Some 
of  the  Germans  wished  to  remain  in  the  country;  the 
whole  of  the  rest,  English  and  Germans,  returned  without 
having  gone  into  the  Interior  at  all ;  and  the  company  was 
dissolved,  with  a  loss  of  at  least  £50,000.  These  are  mere 
single  specimens  of  a  folly  and  rashness  which  were  the  epi- 
demic of  the  time.     The  reaction  was  not  long  in  coming. 

On  the  6th  of  July  1825,  the  lord  chancellor  read  the 
king's  speech,  dismissing  the  parliament  for  the  session. 
The  speech  avowed  that  the  '  general  and  increasing  pl-os- 
perity  on  which  his  majesty  had  the  happiness  of  congratu- 
lating '  his  parliament  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  con- 
tinued '  to  pervade  every  part  of  the  £ngdom.'  Yet  there 
were  a  good  many  people  in  the  kingdom  who  were  in  a 
very  different  state  of  spirits  about  this  prosperity  from 
that  which  they  had  been  in  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
In  the  early  spring,  the  funds  had  begun  to  decline ;  and 
soon  the  prices  of  almost  all  commodities  were  lowered. 
Cotton,  wine,  silk,  and  other  foreign  products  came  into 
the  market  in  such  vast  quantities,  that  it  mhst  be  long 
before  they  could  be  sold  off;  and  their  prices  fell  inces- 
santly, both  from  the  superabundance,  and  from  the  eager- 
ness of  the  holders  to  sell.  No  returns  came  in  from  the 
great  speculations  in  foreign  countries ;  no  gold  and  silver 
from  the  Andes ;  no  profits  from  the  butter  of  the  Pampas ; 
no  tolls  frdm  the  canal  which  was  to  unite  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific ;  no  pearls  from  the  coast  of  Columbia.  Again, 
a  multitude  of  traders  had  exhausted  their  credit  in  obtain- 
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ing  capital  which  they  had  locked  up  in  enterprises  ex- 
tending far  into  the  future ;  and  their  immediate  want  of 
money  was  pressing.  Without  it,  they  could  not  await  the 
release  of  the  capital  they  had  locked  up.  They  importuned 
the  bankers  for  further  advances ;  but  the  bankers  were  as 
muph  hampered  as  anybody ;  they  had  been  tempted,  some 
months  before,  by  the  abundance  of  money,  and  the  low 
rate  of  interest,  to  discount  bills  of  extremely  long  dates, 
and  to  lend  accommodation  on  secuiities  of  which  they 
could  make  no  use,  in  the  present  state  of  the  market. 
Just  at  this  most  critical  time,  the  Bank  of  England  began 
to  draw  in.  Her  issues  had  been  profuse  when  money  was 
too  plentiful,  and  gold  was  rapidly  leaving  the  country. 
Now,  when  money  was  wanted  in  abundance  to  rescue 
commercial  credit  on  all  hands,  she  began  to  be  stiff  about 
discounting,  and  to  contract  her  issues.  Panic  first,  and 
then  despair,  were  the  consequence.  Every  man  seemed 
ready  to  seize  his  debtor  by  the  throat,  and  say :  *  Pay  me 
that  thou  owest.'  The  hilarity  and  openness  of  heart  and 
hand  which  had  made  England  such  a  sunny  place  a  year 
ago,  were  gone ;  and  instead,  there  was  now  the  suspicion 
with  which  every  man  regarded  his  debtor  and  his  creditor  ; 
the  daily  dread  of  the  post;  the  eager  glance  at  the  gazette ; 
the  walking  out  to  await  the  mail;  the  laying  down  of 
pony-carriage  and  new  footman ;  the  giving  up  the  visit 
to  the  sea,  and  the  subscription  to  the  book-club  and 
concert;  and  even,  too  often,  the  humbling  inquiry  of 
servants,  whether  they  could  wait  a  while  for  their  wages. 
The  manufacturer  looked  round  on  his  overloaded  shelves, 
and  for  every  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  goods  now  reckoned 
five  hundred.  The  widow  lady  and  her  daughters,  who 
had  paid  ready  money  all  their  lives,  now  found  themselves 
without  income  for  half  a  year  together,  and  could  not  enjoy 
a  meal,  because  the  butcher's  and  baker's  bill  was  running 
on.  The  dyiijg  man,  who  could  not  wait  for  better  days, 
altered  his  will  with  a  sigh,  lessening  his  children's  portions 
by  one-half  or  two-thirds.  Young  lovers,  who  were  to 
have  had  a  jocund  wedding  this  autumn,  looked  in  one 
another's  faces,  and  saw  that  it  must  not  be  thought  of  at 
present.  But  worse  was  to  come. 
Here  and  there,  the  failure  of  a  commercial  house  was 
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announced.  First,  the  failures  were  of  houses  which  no- 
body supposed  to  be  very  stable ;  but  presently  one  firm 
after  another  stopped  payment:  one  known  to  possess 
enormous  landed  estates;  another  to  be  the  proprietor  of 
rich  mines ;  a  third  to  have  great  wealth,  fixed  or  afloat, 
in  foreign  lands.  In  these  cases,  the  same  story  was 
always  told;  that  it  was  merely  a  temporary  embarrass- 
ment, and  that  the  firms  possessed  property  far  exceeding 
in  value  their  entire  liabilities.  But  so  many  of  theso 
embarrassments  occurred,  each  spreading  disorder  over  its 
own  range  of  influence,  that  it  presently  became  doubtful 
what  any  kind  of  property  was  really  worth,  for  any 
practical  purpose.  Then,  of  course,  came  the  turn  of  the 
banks — the  securities  they  held  for  their  vast  and  rash 
advances  having  become,  for  the  time,  little  better  than 
waste-paper.  In  a  country-town,  one  market-day,  the 
aspect  of  the  market-place  was  very  unlike  its  wont. 
The  country-people  were  leaving  their  stalls,  and  collect- 
ing in  groups,  while  some  made  haste  to  pack  up  their 
produce,  and  put  to  their  horses,  and  hie  home  as  if  they 
expected  to  be  robbed  if  they  stayed.  Here,  a  man  passed 
with  a  gloomy  face,  and  a  bank-note  clutched  in  his  hand ; 
there  a  woman  wning  her  hands,  and  wept ;  and  an  actual 
wail  of  many  voices  was  heard  amidst  the  hubbub  of  the 
place.  The  bank  of  the  district  had  stopped  payment. 
The  hopeful  went  about  telling  all  they  met  that  it  was 
only  for  a  time,  and  that  everybody  would  be  paid  at  last ; 
the  desponding  said  that  now  it  had  begun  tiiere  was  no 
saying  where  it  would  stop,  and  that  everybody  would 
be  ruined;  and  neither  the  hopeful  nor  the  desponding 
could  suggest  anything  to  be  done.  Buying  and  selling 
came  almost  to  a  stand;  for  the  country  people  looked 
at  every  kind  of  bank-note  as  if  it  would  burn  their 
fingers,  and  thought  they  would  rather  go  home  than  sell 
anything  at  all.  Before  going  home,  however,  all  who 
had  money  in  any  bank  ran  to  get  it  out.  The  run 
upon  the  banks  spread  from  district  to  district,  and  very 
soon  to  London.  Lombard  Street  was  fall  of  men  of 
business  standing  about  waiting  to  hear  the  disasters  of 
the  day;  or  of  persons  even  of  great  wealth  who  were 
hastening  to  their  bankers  to  draw  out  their  deposits.    It 
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was  a  time  which  tried  the  faith  and  courage  and  gene- 
rosity of  the  rich.  Some  did  not  trouble  their  bankers  by 
any  kind  of  application ;  and  some  few  drove  up  in  their 
carriages  and  carried  away  heavy  bags  of  gold  with  or 
without  apparent  shame.  On  the  5th  of  December  the 
news  spread  with  the  speed  of  the  wind  that  the  banking- 
house  of  Sir  Peter  Pole  and  Company  had  stopped.  This 
must  occasion  many  failures  in  the  provinces,  as  this  firm 
had  accounts  with  forty-four  country-banks.  The  funds 
went  down  immediately;  and  faster  still  next  day  when 
the  bank  of  Williams  and  Company  stopped.  From  this 
time  the  crash  went  on  without  intermission,  till  in  five  or 
six  weeks  from  sixty  to  seventy  banks  had  stopjied  payment. 
The  question  now  was  how  to  get  money  to  go  on  with 
from  day  to  day ;  a  question  which  involved  that  of  the 
very  life  of  the  working-classes  through  the  winter. 
There  seemed  to  he  nothing  before  millions  of  them  but 
absolute  starvation,  unless  commerce  could  be  set  agoing 
again  more  or  less.  If  they  could  not  earn  they  must 
starve;  for  even  those  of  them  who  had  some  property 
coidd  not  sell.  The  pawnbrokers'  houses  were  crammed 
from  the  rafters  to  the  door-step,  till  they  would  not  hold 
one  article  more ;  and  if  they  had,  the  pawnbrokers  had  no 
money  any  more  than  other  people.  It  was  a  touching 
thing  to  those  who  had  acquaintance  among  the  poor  to 
see,  that  winter,  the  bride-housewife  who  had  lately  looked 
forward  to  a  marriage  of  substantial  comfort,  polii^ng  up 
her  new  furniture  or  looking  for  something  to  mend  in 
her  own  or  her  husband's  new  clothes,  while  the  faces  of 
both  were  wan  with  hunger.  It  was  touching  to  see  how 
long  the  pride  of  the  decent  dressmaker,  and  the  skilled 
weaver  and  his  wife,  leaning  faint  against  their  idle  loom, 
stood  out  against  the  charity  soup  and  loaf — declaiing, 
even  till  it  became  no  longer  true,  that  they  could  point 
out  some  neighbours  who  would  be  glad  of  tickets,  but 
that,  for  themselves,  they  could  not  say  they  had  ever 
wanted  bread.  These  things  were  seen  and  heard  from 
street  to  street  of  every  town,  throughout  that  winter,  even 
after  government  and  generous-hearted  capitalists  had 
done  all  that  could  be  done  to  stop  the  derangement  of  the 
national  afiairs. 
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On  the  failure  of  Pole  and  Co.'s  bank,  meetings  of  the 
cabinet  took  place,  and  went  on  with  nnnsual  frequency, 
till  the  disorder  began  to  subside.  Ten  days  after  the 
stoppage  of  Pole's  bank,  an  issue  was  made  of  one  and  two 
pound  bank-notes  for  country  circulation;  and  the  Mint 
was  set  to  work  to  coin  sovereigns  as  fast  as  its  machinery 
would  go.  For  above  a  week  the  coinage  amounted  to 
150,000  sovereigns  per  day.  At  the  sapjQ  time  the  most 
influential  and  secure  men  of  business  in  London  and  in 
the  great  towns  held  meetings,  where  they  adopted  resolu- 
tions pointing  to  the  support  of  comn^ercial  credit.  This 
show  of  confidence,  and  the  somewhat  increased  supply  of 
money,  raised  the  spirits  and  allayed  the  panic  of  society ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year — ^the  year  which  had  opened  so 
brilliantly ! — the  nation  began  to  think  it  might,  one  way 
or  another,  struggle  through ;  resolving,  with  the  desperate 
earnestness  natural  at  such  crises,  if  it  once  got  out  of  this 
scrape,  never  to  fall  into  such  a  one  again ;  a  resolution 
which,  in  this  case,  as  in  that  pf  an  individual  sinner,  lasted 
only  till  the  next  season  of  strong  temptation. 

The  first  days  of  the  new  year  were,  however,  dark 
enough.  Though  the  banks  no  longer  broke  by  the  half- 
dozen  a  day,  the  crash  was  not  over.  Here  ^nd  there,  one 
which  had  struggled  on,  and  hoped  to  get  through,  was 
obliged  to  give  up  at  last;  and  on  every  such  occasion, 
there  was  a  spread  of  distress  through  the  district.  Still 
there  was  no  employment  for  the  poor,  except  such  as  was 
created  for  them ;  and  some  of  the  Lancashire  operatives 
rose,  to  destroy  the  machinery  which  they  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  glut  in  the  markets.  The  shipowners 
charged  the  same  fact  upon  the  relaxation  of  the  naviga- 
tion-laws, and  clamoured  accordingly.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, the  patience  and  fortitude  shown  by  the  most  suffer- 
ing parties  were  as  remarkable  as  the  rashness  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  speculators  who  had  plunged  them  into  their 
misery. 

It  was  the  business  of  parliament  to  see  what  it  could, 
and  what  it  oonld  not,  do  in  such  cases  as  the  present ;  how 
much  of  the  mischief  was  occasioned  by  bad,  or  could  be 
prevented  by  good  laws ;  and  how  much  was  independent 
of  legislative  action  altogether.     This  inquiry  was  recojn- 
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mended  in  the  king's  speech,  delivered  by  commission  on 
the  2nd  of  Februaiy;  and  both  Houses  be^m  to  debate 
the  matter  at  once. 

Some  few  members  of  each  House  were  eager  to  bring 
forward  theif  favourite  topics,  in  oonncction  with  the 
prevalent  distress,  which  was,  indeed,  lai^  enough  to 
hang  every  political  idea  upon;  but  the  greater  number 
were  anxious  to  hear  what  the  ministers  had  to  say,  in  ex- 
planation of  the  past,  and  proposal  for  the  future.  Lord 
Liverpool  stated  the  fact,  that  the  issue  of  paper  by 
country-banks  was  more  than  double  in  1825  what  it  had 
been  in  1823.  During  the  years  1821,  1822,  and  1823,  the 
value  of  notes  stamped  for  country-bankers  had  been,  on 
an  average,  a  little  above  four  millions.  In  1824  it  had 
reached  six  millions;  and  in  1825  it  exceeded  eight 
millions.  The  Bank  of  England  was  at  the  same  time 
augmenting  its  issues,  though  less  remarkably.  It  was 
now  to  be  proposed  by  government,  to  prohibit  the  circu- 
lation of  £1  and  £2  notes,  affcer  a  certain  period ;  and  next, 
to  negotiate  with  the  Bank  of  England  for  an  alteration  of 
the  terms  of  its  privileges.  The  charter  of  the  Bank  was 
not  to  expire  till  1833 ;  but  it  was  proposed  to  induce  the 
directors  to  establish  branch  banks  m  the  commercial 
centres  of  the  provinces,  and  to  permit  an  extension  of  the 
powers  of  the  private  banks,  whose  firms  had  hitherto  not 
been  permitted  to  consist  of  more  than  six  partners.  The 
same  explanations  were  made  in  the  other  House  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  A  difficulty  occurred  at  once 
in  regard  to  the  suppression  of  small  notes.  If  a  day  was 
fixed  by  law,  after  which  no  more  small  notes  should  be 
stamped,  there  was  evidence  in  the  hands  of  government 
to  show  that  such  an  amount  would  be  stamped  in  the 
interim  as  would  render  the  law  altogether  nugatory.  The 
government,  therefore,  stopped  the  stamping  process  im- 
mediately, though  many  bankers  had  paid  for  their  licences 
to  issue  notes  up  to  the  next  10th  of  October.  Of  course, 
the  ministers  were  called  to  account  for  this  high-handed 
proceeding — this  'unconstitutional  exercise  of  power' — 
this  *  violation  of  a  statutory  guarantee.*  They  admitted 
the  justice  of  these  descriptive  terms ;  acknowledged  that 
an  act  of  indemnity  might  be  required,  and  pleaded,  in 
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their  defence,  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  case.  After  a 
little  complaint  and  remonstrance,  the  government  heard 
no  more  of  the  matter — the  state  of  the  commercial  world 
being  such  as  to  make  the  most  vigilant  politicians  less 
scmpnlous  than  usual  about  *  statutory  guarantees '  being 
strictly  observed.  It  was  a  question  of  an  act  like  that  of 
blowing  up  a  private  house,  without  leave  asked,  to  stop  a 
oonfiagration.  Anything  was  better  than  running  the  risk 
of  a  deluge  of  small-notfe  paper  in  the  year  to  come,  like 
that  of  the  year  that  was  gone.  Lord  Liverpool  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  explained  that  in  1825  the 
amount  of  small  country  note  paper  had  not  been  less  than 
six  millions.  Since  the  crash,  it  had  been  reduced  to  four 
millions ;  the  vacancy  having  been  supplied  by  coin ;  and 
now  there  was  no  reason  to  expect  that  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  replacing  the  other  four  millions  by  coin;  a* 
measure  most  desirable  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer  classes, 
who,  as  the  principal  holders  of  small  notes,  were  always 
the  first  to  suffer,  while  the  least  able  to  bear  the  suffering, 
from  such  a  crisis  as  had  just  taken  place.  In  some  essen- 
tial points  of  the  discussion,  almost  all  the  members  of 
both  Houses  agreed :  that  the  present  question  was  in  fact 
of  a  metallic  currency  at  all,  as  it  was  invariably  found  that, 
under  an  unrestricted  small  note  currency,  gold  and  silver 
were  driven  out  of  circulation  by  an  equal  amount  of  paper 
— Lancashire,  where  no  small  notes  existed,  being  the  only 
part  of  the  country  which  had  hitherto  had  a  metallic  cir- 
culation at  all ;  and  the  coin,  which  had  been  issued  with 
great  expense  and  trouble,  being  sent  back  to  London  by 
return  of  the  mail  which  had  canied  it  down;  that  the 
present  was  the  time  for  the  restriction  to  be  made — ^tho 
work  being,  as  Mr.  Brougham  observed,  already  half-dono 
by  the  panic  and  crash;  and  that  the  present  was  the 
moment,  for  another  reason — the  severe  test  which  had 
been  just  applied  to  the  stability  of  the  country  banks 
which  had  stood  the  shock,  and  which  coiild  therefore 
easily  stand  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  outstanding 
notes.  The  opposition,  led  by  Mr.  Baring,  numbered  only 
39  votes  against  222 ;  and  when  the  opinion  of  the  majority 
was  thus  decisively  declared,  the  minority  abstained  from 
farther  objection. 
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Some  needless  difficulty  arose,  from  the  imprudent  con- 
d  act  of  certain  of  the  country-bankers,  who  withd^w  their 
small  notes  from  circulation  too  hastily,  allowing  no  time 
for  the  new  metallic  currency  to  supply  their  place.  In 
some  districts  this  created  great  difficulty  about  carrying 
on  the  smaller  transactions  of  commerce.  To  meet  it,  an 
enactment  was  proposed,  and  passed  by  a  large  majority, 
by  which  the  Bank  of  England  was  enabled  to  continue 
stamping  small  notes  during  the  interval  till  the  10th  of 
October.  This  liberty  did  not  affect  the  term  fixed  for  the 
circulation  of  small  notes ;  and  the  enlarged  power  of  pre- 
paration of  notes  for  that  term  was  sure  not  to  be  abused ; 
for  the  Bank  of  England  found  its  small-note  circulation  a 
pure  inconvenience.  The  purpose  of  the  enactment  was 
merely  to  enable  the  bank  to  furnish  a  small  currency  in 
particular  districts,  where  it  might  be  urgently  wanted 
during  the  period  of  change,  when  the  couhtry-bankerg 
were  drawing  in  their  £1  and  £2  notes. 

One  of  the  strangest  arguments  brought  against  the 
new  measures  was  by  Lord  Carnarvon  in  the  Upper 
House.  He  gravely  ui^ed,  that  with  a  return  to  a 
metallic  currency,  highwaymen  would  again  come  out 
upon  the  roads.  At  a  time  within  his  recollection,  before 
the  common  use-  of  small  notes,  *  a  friend  of  his  had  been 
robbed  on  the  highway ;  another  had  been  wounded  by  a 
shot  fired  at  him  by  a  footpad ;  and  a  third  had  narrowly 
escaped  with  his  life,  by  seizing  tlie  muzzle  of  the  pistol 
which  the  robber  had  thrust  into  his  carriage,  and  wrest- 
ing it  out  of  his  hand.'  This  objection  was  easily  met  by 
proofs  of  the  extent  of  thefts,  even  on  the  high-road,  of 
bank-notes ;  and  of  the  great  amount  of  the  easy  crime  of 
forgery.  Lord  Carnarvon  probably  derived  his  plea  from 
the  celebrated  Letters  of  Malachi  Mcdcigrowther,  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  chose  to  style  himself.  In  these  letters, 
which  pleaded  against  tne  abolition  of  the  smaU-note 
currency  of  Scotland,  the  author  drew  pictures  of  the 
probable  robberies  of  bankers'  chests  in  the  Highland 
glens. 

The  prohibition  of  the  small-note  currency  was  not 
made  to  extend  to  Scotland.  The  banking  system  of 
Scotland  had  all  along  been  essentially  different  from  that 
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of  England.  Its  firms  had  been  under  no  limitation  with, 
regard  to  ilie  number  of  partners;  and  banking  was 
carried  ^n  by  large  companies  of  capitalists,  under  a 
system  wbich  admitted  the  commercial  world  to  a  mucli 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  banks  than  is 
ttonght  of  in  England,  or  would  there  be  compatible  with 
the  practices  of  commerce.  Small  banking  firms  in 
Scotland  must,  therefore,  consist  of  men  known  to  be 
wealthy  and  trustworthy;  and  their  responsibility  in 
issuing  small  notes  is  understood  to  be  complete.  During 
the  crash  of  1826  and  1826,  not  a  single  Scotch  bank 
failed ;  and  there  was  evidently  no  need  to  interfere  with 
a  system  which  worked  so  well  in  its  own  locality — how- 
ever inapplicable  it  might  be  elsewhere. 

After  much  negotiation  between  the  government  and 
the  Bank  of  En^and,  the  further  changes  introduced 
into  the  English  banking  system  were  these.  The  bank 
established  branches  in  many  of  the  large  trading  towns ; 
a  measure  which  has  proved  highly  useful.  Banking  firms 
might  henceforth  include  any  number  of  partners  except 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  London.  These  changes,  with 
the  suppression  of  small  notes,  would,  it  was  hoped,  obviate 
much  of  the  danger  of  insecure  banking,  from  which  the 
country  had  suffered  so  grievously. 

As  for  the  relief  that  should  be  given  on  the  instant  to 
the  commercial  world,  the  ministers  were  unwilling  to 
authorise  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills ;  because  they  tkought 
the  remedy  a  fallacious  one  under  the  circumstances ;  but 
they  offered  to  bear  the  bank  harmless  through  a  purchase 
of  exchequer  bills  to  the  amount  of  two  millions.  The 
bank  did  not  stir ;  nor  did  it  meet  favourably  the  govern- 
ment proposition  that  it  should  make  advances  on  deposits 
of  goods.  But  affairs  pressed ;  times  were  not  mending ; 
the  merchants  of  London  and  the  large  provincial  towns 
were  giowing  desperate;  the  government  was  called, 
€>ven  in  parliament,  hard  and  cruel.  Something  must  be 
done  to  revive  confidence,  and  bring  out  the  hoarded  gold, 
which  was  above  everything  wanted.  It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  refuse  what  the  general  opinion  required ;  and 
before  February  was  out,  the  bank  had  agreed  to  make 
advances   oU    deposits    of   merchants*    goods.      A    great 
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pawnii]^  transaotioti  was  entered  upon;  tlie  adTances  of 
the  bank  being  limited  to  three  millions.  CommissionerB 
were  appointed  to  conduct  the  business  in  the  principal 
trading  districts.  It  was  presently  found  that  many  of 
these  commissioners  would  have  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
As  soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  money  could  be  had,  it 
appeared  that  little  of  it  would  be  wanted.  The  restora- 
tion of  credit  was  the  thing  required.  On  the  strength  of 
this  new  resource,  men  of  high  commercial  character  began 
to  trust  one  another.  The  example  spread;  and  in  a 
short  time  the  alarm  subsided,  and  fair  and  prudent 
trading  began  to  revive. 

Grood  as  were  the  consequences  of  this  arrangement,  the 
government  had  the  judgment  and  sympathy  of  the  best 
men  in  the  country  with  them  in  their  unwillingness  to 
have  recourse  to  it.  The  prime-minister  declared  in  his 
place  his  serious  objection  to  inducing  merchants  to  look 
anywhere  for  aid  in  commercial  difi&culties,  but  to  them- 
selves and  the  banks  of  the  country;  and  that  'nothing 
justified  the  interference  of  the  government  in  mercantile 
embarrassments,  unless  the  distress  w^  occasioned  by  some 
great  public  calamity  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  God,  or  some 
political  event  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature.'  Theii* 
position  was  a  very  hard  one ;  one  so  hard  that  it  must  be 
hoped  that  no  government  may  ever  again  be  made  to 
tuffer  in  like  manner  by  the  folly  and  cupidity  of  the 
society  they  have  to  govern.  First,  the  ministers  had  to 
witness  large  preparations  for  the  failure  of  their  own 
wisest  policy ;  preparations  with  which  they  had  no  right 
or  power  to  interfere.  Before  the  admission  of  foreign 
silks,  there  was  such  a  rage  for  building  silk-mills,  each 
costing  from  £10,000  to  £16,000,  that  many  of  them  stood 
still  unroofed  at  the  close  of  the  panic  and  crash.  In 
1825,  the  population  of  Macclesfield  amoimted  to  about 
20,000 ;  and  in  the  newspapers  of  February  of  that  year 
may  be  seen  advertisements  to  'overseers,  guardians  of 
the  poor,  and  families  desirous  of  settling  in  Macclesfield. 
Wanted  immediately,  from  four  to  five  thousand  persons, 
from  seven  to  twenty  years  of  agOj  to  be  employed  in  the 
throwing  and  manufecturing  of  silk.'  Again:  'Wanted 
to  be  built  immediately,  one  thousand  houses.*    This  was 
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only  a  single  example  of  those  speculations  which,  to  use 
Mr.  Canning's  words,  *  at  the  time  fixed  the  public  gaze, 
and  so  immediately  excited  their  appetency,  as  to  cover 
the  nation,  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  states,  if  not  with  dis- 
grace, at  least  with  ridicule.  The  most  wild  and  incoherent 
schemes  were  started;  projects  which  sprang  with  tho 
dawn,  and  expired  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  in  whose 
beams  they  glittered  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  fell ;  a  pntf 
of  vapour  sent  them  soaring  towards  the  skies;  the 
.  puncture  of  a  pin  brought  them  to  the  earth.'  In  the 
midst  of  the  intoxication  the  government  uttered  warnings, 
strenuously  and  incessantly,  but  in  vain;  and  because 
these  warnings  were  in  vain,  those  who  uttered  the:u 
were  blamed  for  not  having  put  forth  the  strong  hand  to 
restrain  the  madness  of  the  nation.  '  I  really  do  not  know, 
sir,'  declared  Mr.  Canning,  *what  legislative  interference 
could  possibly  effect  in  such  a  case.  I  do  not  know  how  a 
measure  could  be  framed,  to  deal  with  those  speculations 
of  unreasoning  avarice,  which  would  not,  at  the  same 
time,  have  borne  so  hard  on  honest  industry  and  rational 
enterprise,  that  it  would  have  been  likely  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  inordinate  appetite  for  gain,  if  left  to 
itself,  could  not  fail  to  work  its  own  cure,  through  its  own 
certain  disappointment.'  And  then,  when  the  meteor 
schemes  had  all  exploded,  and  left  nothing  behind  but 
darkness  and  stifling  odours,  the  sufferers  who  refused 
timely  warnings  would  have  it  that  the  ministers  might 
make  the  sun  rise,  and  bring  wholesome  breezes  if  they 
would;  and  taxed  them  with  obstinacy  and  hard-hearte<i- 
ness.  If  they  would  issue  exchequer  bills,  or  do  this  and 
that  which  none  but  a  despotic  government  would  think 
of  doing,  all  might  be  well  in  a  moment.  *It  is  most, 
unfair,'  said  Mr.  Canning,  ^  to  infer  from  any  hesitation  on 
the  part  of  government  to  adopt  any  particular  remedy, 
under  such  circumstances,  that  there  exists,  therefore,  on 
their  part,  an  insensibility  to  the  extent  or  nature  of  the 
existing  evil.  For  myself  and  for  my  colleagues,  I  totally 
disdain  to  answer  such  insinuations.  I  impute  to  no  man 
who  now  hears  me,  that  he  is  insensible;  but,  sir,  for 
others  to  impute  it  to  those  upon  whom,  every  day  and 
every  night,  care  and  anxiety  are  brought  by  the  con_ 
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sideratiQn  of  those  distresses,  in  addition  to  the  common 
sympathy  in  which  they  share  as  men,  is  to  impute  to 
them;  not  only  a  want  of  feeling,  but  a  want  ox  sense, 
which  would  unfit  them,  not  merely  for  the  situations 
which  they  fill  in  the  government  of  the  country,  but  to 
appear  here,  in  the  midst  of  those  whom  I  have  the  honour 
of  now  addressing.' 

Such  was  the  diare  which  the  government  had  to  endure 
of  the  pain  of  the  crisis ;  the  foreboding — the  heavy  heart 
iu  a  time  of  delirious  joy ;  the  haunting  care  which  cast 
its  cold  shadow  by  day,  and  sat  on  the  pillow  at  night ;  the 
inability  to  ward  off  the  mischief,  and  the  discredit  of  it 
when  it  came;  the  strain  put  upon  their  principles;  and 
the  reproach  cast  upon  their  steadfastness — such  was  their 
share  of  the  suffering  of  the  time.  But  if  they  suffered 
more  than  the  careless,  they  suffered  less  than  the  guilty. 
There  were  many  hundreds,  many  thousands  in  the  country 
who  might  well  envy  them  their  very  cares.  Perhaps  even 
they,  with  all  their  means  of  knowledge,  amidst  all  the 
press  of  evil  tidings  which  rushed  in  from  day  to  day, 
could  not  be  so  well  aware  as  those  in  an  humbler  station 
of  the  worst  miseries  of  the  time.  They  had  the  gazette 
under  their  eyes,  and  the  clamour  of  the  commercial  world 
in  their  ears ;  they  had  before  them  the  diminishing  returns 
of  the  taxes,  and  the  increasing  returns  of  pauperism ;  but 
they  were  saved  the  anguish  of  witnessing  the  individual 
traits  which  most  wring  the  heart  in  a  season  of  national 
calamity.  It  is  not  he  who  sees  from  afar  the  cloud  of 
dust  from  an  earthquake,  and  who  faintly  hears  the  murmur 
of  confased  sounds,  and  who  knows  that  so  many  churches, 
and  so  many  dwellings,  and  even  so  many  people,  have 
perished,  that  can  feel  the  deepest  horror  of  the  scene.  It 
is  rather  he  who,  in  some  narrow  street,  meets  the  spectacle 
of  the  writhing  of  a  crushed  sufferer  here,  a  childless 
mother  there,  a  surviving  lover,  a  forlorn  infant  wailing 
among  ruins  and  flames,  who  has  the  best  imderstanding  of 
what  has  befallen.  And  so  it  was  with  this  social  convul- 
sion in  England.  There  are  some  now  of  the  most  com- 
fortable middle-class  order,  who  cannot  think  of  that  year 
without  bitter  pain.  They  saw  many  parents  grow  white- 
haired  in  a  week's  time;   lovers  parted  on  the  eve  of 
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marridge ;  light-hearted  girls  sent  forth  from  the  shelter  of 
home,  to  learn  to  endure  the  destiny  of  the  governess  or 
the  sempstress;  governesses,  too  old  for  a  new  station, 
going  actually  into  the  workhouse ;  rural  gentry  quitting 
their  lands;  and  whole  families  relinquishing  every  pro- 
spect in  life,  and  standing  as  bare  under  the  storm  as  Lear 
and  his  strange  comrades  on  the  heath.  They  saw  some- 
thing even  worse  than  all  this.  They  saw  the  ties  of 
family  honour  and  harmony  snapped  by  the  strain  of 
cupidity  first,  and  discontent  afterwards,  and  the  members 
falling  off  from  one  another  as  enemies.  They  saw  the 
hope  of  the  innocent,  the  faith  of  the  pious,  the  charity  of 
the  generous,  the  integrity  of  the  trusted,  giving  way. 
They  saw  the  most  guilty  rewarded,  and  the  most  virtuous 
involved  as  deeply  as  any  in  the  retribution.  But  it  would 
be  an  endless  task  to  adduce  the  sorrows  of  that  time ;  nor 
can  their  issue  ever  be  recognised.  After  a  weary  and 
dreary  season  of  suspense,  aftisiirs  began  to  mend ;  but  so 
heavily,  that  even  the  king's  speech,  which  is  understood 
to  make  the  best  of  everything  at  all  times,  declared,  in 
the  next  November,  that  the  depression  had  abated  more 
slowly  than  his  n^ajesty  had  thought  himself  warranted  in 
anticipating.  Still,  the  depression  did  pass  away.  Our 
ships  were  once  more  abroad  upon  the  sea ;  and  the  clack 
of  the  loom  and  the  roar  of  the  forge  were  again  heard  in 
our  towns.  But  the  heart-wounds  of  such  a  time  can  no 
more  be  healed  than  the  whitened  hair  can  resume  its 
colour.  The  impoverished  might  grow  rich,  and  many  a 
laden  mind  might  throw  off  its  cares;  but  the  estranged 
could  not  be  reunited ;  the  dishonoured  could  not  be  rein- 
stated ;  the  grave  could  not  give  bapk  the  broken-hearted, 
nor  prosperity  reassure  soi|ie  who  had  suffered  too  fear- 
fully. To  a  few  who  were  strong  enough,  this  adversity- 
may,  like  other  discipline,  have  ministered  increased 
strength ;  *  to  him  that  hath  much  shall  more  be  given ; ' 
but  the  strong  are  everywhere  the'  few ;  and  in  this  case 
their  lot  is  only  the  single  ray  in  the  dark  place — ^the 
strong  tower  which  outstood  the  earthquake. 

Men  are  wont  to  talk  glibly  of  commercial  crises  when 
they  are  past,  in  a  tone  quite  different  from  that  in  which 
they  speak  of  a  pestilence  or  a  famine.    In  this  case,  it  can 
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hardly  be  so — the  calamity  was  so  fearfal,  the  folly  bo 
humbling,  and  the  guilt  now  so  clear.  There  is  a  certain 
Scripture  text  about  the  temptations  and  destruction  of 
those  'that  would  be  rich,'  which  must  have  haunted 
many  a  man's  mind,  and  rung  in  his  ears  like  a  judicial 
sentence,  after  the  season  of  passionate  cupidity  was  past* 
To  the  more  disengaged  mind  of  the  guiltless  observer,  the 
whole  crisis  must  have  been  a  significant  text,  from  which 
he  could  preach  eloquently  the  great  truth,  how  little 
governments  can  do  for  the  welfare  of  nations,  in  the 
absence  or  abeyance  of  individual  virtue  and  intelligence  { 
how  necessary  it  is  that  men  should  nile  their  own  spirits, 
before  they  can  enjoy  that  social  welfare  which  a  wisQ 
government  may  help  to  secure,  but  can  never  confer. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


Riots— Release  of  Bonded  Com— Opening  the  Porta— Emigration- 
Colonial  Office — Emigration  Committee. 

The  history  of  1825  and  1826  has  shown  us  the  state  of 
English  capitalists;  the  rapacity  aud  ignorance  of  some, 
and  the  consequent  sufferings  of  all.  How  was  it  with  the 
labourers,  among  whom  it  is  natural  to  look  for  a  worse 
cupidity,  a  deeper  ignorance,  and  a  fiercer  suffering  ? 

From  the  time  when  the  false  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
hegan  to  decline,  there  was  much  rioting.  The  first  im- 
pulse of  sufferers  too  ignorant  to  know  the  causes  of  their 
suffering,  is  to  rebel  against  the  order  of  things  under 
which  their  misery  takes  place.  The  first  serious  rioting 
was  at  Sunderland,  in  August  1825,  just  after  the  tide  of 
prosperity  was  seen  to  have  turned.  The  association  of 
seamen,  who  were  not  on  good  terms  with  the  shipowners^ 
saw  a  collier  quietly  leaving  the  port,  manned  by  strangers, 
and  went  out  to  attack  the  vessel.  The  princip^  ship- 
owners, who  had  been  sworn  in  as  special  constables,  put 
off  after  them,  but  could  make  little  resistance  against  over^ 
whelming  numbers ;  the  rioters  being  at  least  four  hundred. 
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The  shipowners,  and  all  the  obnoxious  crew,  except  the 
master  and  the  mate,  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  whence 
they  were  picked  up  in  no  condition  for  further  fight.  A 
party  of  dragoons  was  brought  up ;  the  Eiot  Act  was  read ; 
but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  from  that  where  the 
proceedings  of  the  rioters  had  collected  a  mob  of  men, 
women,  and  children.  Some  stones  were  thrown  from  the 
midst  of  this  mob,  who  had  not  heard  the  reading  of  the 
Eiot  Act.  The  soldiers  fired,  and  five  persons  were  killed ; 
one  of  whom  was  a  carpenter,  at  work  on  his  stage,  and 
another  a  labourer,  returning  from  the  field.  The  funeral 
of  the  victims  v^ras  solemn,  with  banners  and  fiags,  and  a 
band  of  singers ;  and  for  mourners,  twelve  hundred  seamen, 
with  each  a  crape  round  the  left  arm,  walking  hand  in 
hand,  two  and  two.  The  circumstances  had,  however,  been 
too  fatal  for  the  courage  of  the  men ;  and  they  yielded  the 
points  for  which  they  had  struck. 

A  more  successful  stand  against  authority  and  law  was 
made  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the  next  November,  when  the 
island  was  kept  in  a  state  of  uproar  for  a  week,  by  the 
resistance  of  the  poor  to  the  collection  of  the  tithe  of 
potatoes  by  the  proctors  of  the  bishop.  The  people  over- 
turned the  laden  carts,  stood  guard  over  the  potatoes, 
Csued  the  bishop's  proctors,  rescued  such  of  their  own 
y  as  were  apprehended,  defied  the  constables,  evaded 
the  magistrates  and  military,  and  obtained  from  the  bishop, 
at  the  end  of  a  week,  the  following  vmtten  declaration, 
which  was  delivered  by  his  lordship  himself  into  the  hands 
of  a  deputation  from  the  malcontents:  'Whereas  it  has 
been  reported  by  evil-minded  persons,  that  a  tithe  of 
potatoes  will  be  taken  from  the  poor  tenants  of  this  island, 
and  from  persons  little  able  to  pay  the  same — they  afe 
hereby  assured  that  such  tithe  will  not  be  demanded  from 
them,  either  this  year  or  at  any  fature  time/  These  poor 
people  needed  only  the  assurance  that  their  potatoes  should 
not  be  taken  from  their  children  to  be  given  to  the  church ; 
and  the  bishop  saw  that  it  would  be  little  for  the  advantage 
of  religion  to  give  the  food  of  the  poor  to  the  church.  So 
there  was  grace  on  the  one  side,  and  cheering  on  the  other; 
and  the  affair  was  over  for  the  time. 

By  the  spring  of  the  next  year,  1826,  there  was  such 
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fearful  suffering  among  the  poor  of  the  mannfaotnring  diB- 
tricts,  that  no  one  could  wonder  much  at  the  spirit  of 
violence  which  broke  out  in  Lancashire.  The  people  rose 
up  against  the  power-looms,  which  they  believed  to  be  the 
cause  of  their  distress ;  and  in  one  day,  every  power-loom 
in  Blackburn,  and  within  six  miles  of  it,  was  destroyed. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  the  rioters  took  the  utmost  care 
not  to  injure  any  spinning-machinery.  Time  was  when 
the  hand-spintiers  were  as  much  exasperated  against  spin- 
ning-jennies as  the  hand-loom  weavers  now  were  against 
power-looms.  They  had  discovered  the  value  of  the  spin- 
ning-machinery by  this  time,  but  could  not  be  perauaded 
that  they  should  ever  derive  any  benefit  from  weaving- 
machinery.  It  was  a  mournful  spectacle  in  Lancashire, 
that  week  in  April;  the  mob  going  from  town  to  town, 
from  factory  to  factory ;  snatching  their  food  from  bakers' 
shops  and  public-houses;  throwing  stones  at  the  soldiers, 
and  being  shot  down,  rather  than  give  up  their  object, 
believing  sincerely  that  their  very  lives  depended  on  the 
destruction  of  these  looms;  leaping  from  two-story  windows 
to  escape  the  soldiery,  after  having  cut  up  every  web,  and 
hewn  down  every  beiun  and  stick  within ;  striking  at  their 
pursuers  with  table-knives  made  into  pikes ;  with  scythes 
and  sledge-hammers;  swimming  canals,  hiding  in  woods, 
parading  the  streets  of  towns,  to  the  number  of  10,000  at  a 
time,  frightening  the  night  with  cries  of  hunger  and  yells 
of  rage — all  this  was  temble ;  but  it  came  at  the  end  of 
many  months  of  such  sore  distress  as  rouses  the  fiercest 
passions  of  men.  On  the  first  day,  three  persons  were 
killed  by  the  soldiers;  on  another  day,  nine:  here,  it 
might  be  seen  that  wounded  men  were  carried  away  across 
the  fields;  there,  the  street  was  found,  when  emptied,  to 
he  *  much  stained  with  blood.'  Here,  a  poor  creature  was 
loading  his  rusty  gun  with  marbles,  while  the  manu- 
facturers were  bringing  up  cannon  to  plant  round  their 
factories;  there,  haggard  men  were  setting  buildings  on 
fire,  and  snatching  buckets  from  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  have  supplied  water  to  the  engines.  Between 
Monday  morning  and  Saturday  night,  a  fiiousand  power- 
looms  were  destroyed.  The  immediate  money-value  of 
this  maehinery  was  £30,000;  but  it  had  a  greater  value  as 
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the  only  means  of  bread  of  a  large  number  of  people  who 
were  now  left  idle  and  destitute. 

In  the  first  week  in  May,  the  Manchester  operatives  rose 
again;  and  then  the  Bradford  wool-combers  and  weavers 
met  to  consider  Mhe  present  unparalleled  distress  and 
famishing  condition  of  the  operatives/  and  could  think  of 
no  way  of  mending  it  but  by  breaking  windows.  There 
were  inquests  first,  and  trials  afterwards;  but  no  relief. 
In  Lanarkshire,  the  noblemen,  magistracy,  and  gentry  of 
the  county,  assembled  to  consult  upon  the  wretched  and 
helpless  state  of  the  Glasgow  operatives,  knew  too  better 
than  to  throw  the  blame  on  the  invention  of  machinery. 
In  Dublin,  the  starving  silk-weavers  formed  in  procession, 
to  exhibit  their  hunger  in  the  streets.  Their  idea  of  a 
remedy  was,  that  the  public  subscription  raised  for  them 
should  be  applied  in  the  purchase  of  the  manufacturers' 
stocks;  and  thus,  when  the  shelves  were  cleared,  they 
thought  a  new  demand  must  at  once  ensue.  At  Trow- 
bridge, the  people  were  dismayed  at  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
potatoes  in  May,  and  would  have  it  that  the  gardeners  and 
greengrocers  were  hoarding  the  potatoes.  On  market-day, 
they  attacked  the  gardeners'  stalls  so  vigorously,  that  by 
eleven  o'clock  not  a  vegetable  was  left  in  the  place.  The 
frightened  butchers  removed — ^the  soldiers  came — window- 
breaking  went  on  all  night — a  prisoner  was  released  bj'^ 
unroofing  the  prison,  and  two  more  were  sent  off  to  Salis- 
bury for  trial  at  the  assizes.  At  Carlisle,  the  starving 
weavers  mobbed  one  of  the  candidates  for  the  city,  clamour- 
ing for  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  and  radical  reform ;  and  a 
riot  ensued,  in  which  a  woman  standing  at  her  own  door, 
with  a  key  in  her  hand,  and  a  little  girl  in  the  street,  were 
shot  through  the  head.  The  inquests  in  these  cases  were 
not  ceremonies  tending  to  tranquillise  the  exasperated.  In 
the  iron  districts  there  were  strikes  and  readings  of  the  Eiot 
Act,  and  a  scouring  of  the  country  by  soldiery.  In  Bethnal 
Green,  the  thieves  of  the  metiopolis  congregated,  and 
robbed  everybody  in  the  name  of  the  distressed  weavers. 
In  Norwich,  the  unemployed  weavers,  who  would  not  take 
work  at  the  wages  which  the  manufacturers  could  afford, 
kept  watch  at  the  city-gates  for  goods  brought  in  from  the 
country.     They  destrpyed  one  cart-load  in  the  street,  and 
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threw  the  cart  into  tho  river;  broke  the  manufaotarers- 
windows;  cooped  in  a  public-house  three  men  from  the 
country  who  had  silk  canes  about  them;  and  kept  the 
magistracy  busy  and  alarmed  for  some  weeks.  About 
12,000  weavers  in  Norwich  were  then  unemployed,  and 
the  whole  city  in  a  state  of  depression,  the  more  harassing 
from  its  contrast  with  the  activity  and  high  hope  of  the 
preceding  year. 

While  these  scenes  of  disorder  and  wretchedness  were 
witnessed  from  end  to  end  of  the  kingdom,  the  ministers 
adhered  to  the  priiiciple  on  which  they  had  refused  to  issue 
exchequer  bills,  and  declined  to  purchase  popularity  by 
the  offer  of  any  apparent  assistance,  while  conviniDed  that 
they  could  afford  none  that  was  real  and  effectual.  They 
were  confident  that  the  mischief  must  work  its  own  cure, 
and  could  not  be  cured  in  any  other  way.  Yet,  Bomething 
might  be  done  to  relieve  the  despair  of  fixe  hungering, 
who  saw  large  stores  of  wheat  laid  up  in  bond  in  Liver- 
pool, Hull,  and  other  ports,  while  the  prospects  of  the 
harvest  were  Yery  doubtful,  and  parliament  was  about  to 
be  dissolved  5  leaving  the  people  without  advocacy  to  the 
care  of  the  government  for  an  interval  of  months  before 
the  new  parliament  could  assemble.  The  ministers  and 
parliament  had  agreed,  early  in  the  session,  that  it  would 
be  improper  to  bring  forward  the  whole  question  of  the 
corn-laws  while  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  high 
excitement  and  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election.  But  it 
was  thought  by  ministers  that  the  300,000  quarters  of 
com  in  bond  in  the  ports  might  be  let  out  without 
tampering  with  the  great  question,  and  without  doing  any 
appreciable  injury  to  the  agricultural  interest ;  while  the 
manufiicturers  declared  that  even  the  small  impoxts  of 
foreign  com  which  would  follow  upon  such  a  measure 
would  afford  just  the  stiinulus  to  their  business  that  was 
wanted.  They  were  ready  to  resume  business  if  they 
could  obtain  any  retiirns  from  abroad  of  the  only  com- 
modity which  their  foreign  customers  could  at  present 
send  with  advantage.  Xt  was  decided,  after  eager  and 
protracted  discussions.,  that  the  people  should  have  the 
prospect  of  a  supply  of  food,  under  arrangements  which 
met  the  olyeotipns  of  both  the  parties  who  were  constantly 
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opposed  to  each  other  on  all  branches  of  the  question  of 
the  corn-laws.  The  manufacturers  were  to  be  gratified  by 
the  letting  out  of  bond  of  the  300,000  quarters  already  in 
the  ports;  and  the  agricultural  interest  obtained  the 
point,  that  no  prices  and  amounts  of  duty  should  be  fixed 
in  relation  to  the  farther  supply  of  600,000  quarters  which 
the  ministers  were  authorised  to  import,  if  necessary, 
within  the  space  of  two  months.  The  responsibility  in 
regard  to  the  prices  and  duties  was  thrown  wholly  upon 
the  ministers  by  the  agriculturists,  lest  any  fixing  of  these 
by  parliament  should  be  made  a  precedent  in  any  future 
action  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws.  This  period  of 
two  months  was  short ;  and  the  amount  of  600,000  quarters 
was  less  than  half  of  the  largest  previous  importation  ;  so 
that  the  arrangement  was  not  so  formidable  but  that  the 
landed  interest  were  brought  to  agree  to  it,  under  the 
extreme  pressure  of  the  times,  while  the  manufacturers 
were  thankful  for  even  this  slight  relaxation  of  the  laws 
to  which  they  were  willing  to  ascribe  almost  the  whole  of 
their  distresses.  The  opposition  to  both  bills  was  strong 
in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  the  premier  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  them  in  view  of  a  possible  scarcity  of  food 
during  the  recess,  following  upon  all  the  recent  disasters 
which  had  afflicted  the  country;  and  at  last  both  bills 
passed  their  Lordships'  House  on  the  26th  of  May. 

The  object  of  the  ministers,  real  and  avowed,  in  urging 
these  bills,  was  to  obtain  a  constitutional  permission  to  do 
that  which  they  might  otherwise  be  compelled  to  do 
without  authority,  and  on  the  chance  of  procuring  in- 
demnity when  the  new  parliament  should  meet.  They 
foresaw  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  open  the  ports, 
during  the  recess,  whether  they  obtained  leave  beforehand 
or  not;  and  of  course  they  were  extremely  anxious  for 
such  authorisation.  But,  after  all,  it  did  not  answer  their 
purpose.  The  hot  summer  of  1826  is  well  remembered. 
It  was  not  very  unfavourable  to  wheat,  of  which  there  was 
about  an  average  crop.  But  the  barley  crop  was  far 
below  the  average ;  and  at  one  time  it  appeared  as  if  there 
would  be  no  oats  or  pulse  at  all.  Oats  are  generally 
highest  in  June,  when  the  preceding  year's  crop  is  coming 
to  an  end.    This  year,  oats  were  22«.  lid.  in  the  middle 
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of  Jmie ;  and  the  price  went  on  rising,  instead  of  falling, 
through  July  and  August,  till,  on  the  Ist  of  September,  it 
had  risen  to  30^.  There  was  so  little  grass,  that  the  cattle 
were  fed  on  dry  fodder  on  the  richest  meadowlands  in 
England,  which  were  brown  and  burnt  as  if  a  fire  had 
passed  over  them.  The  deer  in  noblemen's  parks  died  of 
drought;  ponds  and  reservoirs  were  shrunk  to  muddy 
pools ;  hard-working  people  sat  up  all  night  to  watch  the 
springs — some  to  carry  liome  drink  to  their  children-— 
others  to  have  a  commodity  of  cold  water  to  sell  in  the 
morning.  In  some  high-lying  towns,  the  richest  people 
made  presents  to  one  another  of  little  pitchers  of  firesh 
water;  and  the  consumption  of  beer  increased  much 
among  those  who  were  disgusted  with  the  warm  and 
stagnant  water  yielded  by  the  brooks  when  the  wells 
were  all  dry.  All  the  accounts  from  the  north  of  Europe 
told  of  a  rise  in  the  price  of  oats  and  pulse,  like  that  at 
home;  and  this  increased  the  alarm.  By  the  1st  of 
September,  the  importation  price  was  passed ;  but  before 
the  ports  could  be  opened,  the  average  must  be  struck  of 
the  price  above  the  importation  price;  and  the  first 
average  would  not  be  struck  till  the  15th  of  November. 
The  ministers  decided  not  to  wait  for  the  quarterly 
average,  but  to  issue  an  order  in  council  at  once  for  the 
admission  of  oats,  rye,  beans,  and  peas.  What  was  in 
bond  was  brought  into  the  market  immediately ;  and  the 
fresh  imports  were  subjected  to  additional  duties  to  be 
confirmed  by  parliament  when  it  should  meet.  Thius, 
after  all,  ministers  were  reduced  to  forestall  the  action  of 
parliament  and  to  seek  an  act  of  indemnity  for  themselves. 
Such  a  necessity  was  not  vdthout  its  good  results.  It 
tended,  like  every  perplexity  and  irregularity  of  the  kind, 
to  disgust  sensible  people  with  that  system  of  restriction 
on  food  which  was  to  be  put  an  end  to  by  a  member  of  the 
administration  of  that  time. 

The  miserable  are  always  restless.  Hunger  roams  from 
land  to  land,  as  pain  tosses  on  the  bed  it  cannot  leave. 
The  feunished  and  cold  cannot  sit  still  on  the  bare  ground 
while  there  is  life  within  them,  and  a  capacity  of  hope 
which  points  to  food  and  warmth  which  may  be  had 
elsewhere.     The  poor  Irish,  with  their  wistful  looks  and 
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their  tatters,  are  poured  out  upon  the  coasts  of  England 
and  Scotland  every  year ;  and  when  ihey  are  too  many  for 
the  existing  work  and  food,  or  when  the  work  and  food  fall 
phort  from  other  causes,  the  grave  and  decent  poor  of 
England  and  Scotland  wander  away  too,  shipping  them- 
$elyeB  off  westifV^ards,  or  to  our  furthest  settlements  in  the 
east.  The  subject  of  emigration  mustj  sooner  or  later, 
become  one  of  interest  and  importance  to  every  civilised 
state;  diLd  soonest  to  an  insular  kingdom.  It  may  be 
theoretically  a  question  whether,  if  the  English  nation  had 
been  altogether  wise — ^had  assumed  the  conduct  of  its  own 
civilisation,  instead  of  being  the  subject,  and  in  some  sense 
the  victim,  of  its  owli  civilisation — the  time  would  have 
yet  arrived  for  sending  abroad  any  of  its  people.  It  may 
be  a  question  Ivhether,  if  we  were  all  wise  and  all  of  one 
mind  dboiit  social  affairs,  there  is  not  enough  for  every  one 
to  do  and  to  enjoy  on  his  native  soil.  This  is  a  theoretical 
question  now,  which  may  become  a  practical  one  any  day ; 
and  the  sooner  the  better.  But  it  has,  for  a  course  of 
years  now,  been  a  prominent  question  ho\kr  bfest  to  arrange 
matters  for  the  needy  among  our  people,  who  will  and 
must  roam,  because  they  have  no  food  for  their  little  ones, 
and  no  home  for  their  own  hearts.  The  restlessness  which, 
forces  upon  us  the  question  of  emigration  is  of  course 
greatest  in  seasons  of  adversity ;  and  in  the  adversity  of 
the  year  1826,  it  was  fierce  enough  to  originate  what  may 
prove  to  be  an  important  period  in  our  national  history. 

In  1826,  it  was  announced  to  the  country  that  the 
business  of  the  colonial  office  had  so  increased  of  late 
years,  that  it  had  become  necessary  to  have  an  additional 
tinder-secretary  of  state.  Mr.  E.  Wilmot  Horton  was  the 
existing  under-Pecretary ;  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Hay  was  now 
appointed  in  addition.  It  may  be  well  that  a  future  time 
should  see  what  amount  of  business  was  apportioned  to 
our  colonial  secretaries  in  1826,  when  emigration,  in  the 
modern  import  of  the  word,  first  began  seriously  to  engage 
the  attention  of  society.  It  is  still  our  way  to  approve  of 
our  colonial  minister  as  we  approve  of  ministers  for  home 
offices,  on  account  of  his  general  character  and  qualifica- 
tions, without  much  regard  to  his  capacity  for  a  function 
requiring  a  special  and  elaborate  training.     It  is  still  our 
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way  to  petmit  our  colonial  minister  to  go  out  and  come  in 
at  short  intervals,  as  if  tlie  stability  of  the  adminiutration 
were  not  of  the  highest  importance,  when  liis  administi-a- 
tion  extends  over  various  and  distant  countries.  It  is 
still  too  probable  that  a  colonial  minister's  first  business  is 
to  shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  £nd  out  on  the  globo 
where  the  territories  lie  which  he  has  to  set  about  govern- 
ing. But  we  are  beginning  to  learn  how  absurd  it  is  to 
expect  the  machinery  of  the  colonial  office  to  do  the 
necessary  work ;  to  understand  the  growing  magnitude  of 
the  business  of  colonisation,  and  to  be  prepared  for  a 
reconstitution  and  prodigious  enlargement  of  the  office 
which  is  to  superintend  it.  ^Vhen  this  impending  change 
is  made,  men  will  look  back  with  astonishment  on  this  list 
furnished  in  1825,  of  the  colonies  whose  afifairs  at  head- 
quarters had  to  be  managed  by  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  and 
Mr.  Hay. 

Mr.  E.  Wilmot  Horton :  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christo- 
pher, Nevis  and  Tortola,  Antigua  and  Montserrat,  Dominica, 
Grenada,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago,  Trinidad,  Deme- 
rara  and  Essequibo,  Berbice,  Honduras,  Bahamas,  Bermiida, 
Lower  Canada,  Upper  Canada,  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape 
Breton,  New  Brunswick,  Pjince  Edward's  Island,  New- 
foundland. Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Criminal  Justice, 
West  Indies ;  atid  Apprenticed  Africans. 

Mr.  Hay:  Gibraltar,  Malta,  Ionian  Isles,  Marocco, 
Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  Missions  to  the  Interior  of  Africa, 
Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Heligoland, 
New  South  Wales,  Yan  Diemen's  Land,  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
East  Indies.  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Cape,  Mauritius  and 
Ceylon ;  Sierra  Leone. 

The  work  of  assisting  emigration  was  henceforth  to  be 
looked  forward  to  by  the  colonial  office  as  a  part  of  its 
business.  Since  1822,  government  had  given  occasional 
aid  to  emigration  to  Canada ;  and  now  it  heard  on  every 
side  of  expectations  from  individuals  and  societies  that  it 
would  assist  in  conveying  the  needy  to  new  fields  of 
labour.  The  landowners  of  a  Scotch  county  applied  to 
ministers  for  encouragement  to  their  poor  to  emigrate; 
aud  the  working-men  formed  themselves  into  societies,  in 
many  parts  of  the  country,  whose  object  was  to  obtain 
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funds  for  emigration  from  rich  neighbours  and  from  the 
government.  Government  wa«  compelled  to  deliberate  on 
this  important  subject.  It  would  not  do  to  go  on  giving 
sums  of  money  here  and  there,  without  inquiring  what 
was  done  with  it.  It  was  not  right  to  continue  supplying 
grants  without  knowing  how  the  former  schemes  had 
issued.  It  was  not  possible  to  keep  at  home  the  poor 
creatures,  rendered  desperate  by  want,  who  were  resolved 
to  try  their  fortunes  abroad ;  and  it  was  cruel  to  let  them 
go  wholly  imprepared  and  destitute.  It  became  known  by 
this  time  how  piteous  was  the  lot  of  the  emigrant  when  he 
found  himself  among  the  snows  of  Canada,  with  the 
remnant  of  his  family  about  him — the  few  whom  hardship 
and  fever  and  the  miseries  of  the  voyage  had  spared — and 
no  possessions  whatever  but  the  axe  on  his  shoulder  and 
the  tatters  they  wore.  It  became  known  how  the  Irish 
who  flock  to  the  United  States  are  naturally  regarded  as  a 
nuisance  in  their  ports ;  and  how  they  die  in  the  swamps, 
digging  canals  which  the  Americans  will  not  work  at, 
and  crouching  in  shanties  which  no  American  would  enter 
— ^unless  it  were  the  missionary  and  the  priest.  Society 
had  not  yet  awakened  to  the  perception  of  what  emigration 
ought  to  be;  had  not  yet  admitted  the  conception  of  a 
small,  complete  society,  removed  with  all  needful  appliances 
to  a  new  scene  where  it  would  be  bound  together  as  at 
home  by  its  mutual  wants  and  aids ;  by  its  capital  and  its 
labour ;  its  church,  its  schools,  its  gradations  of  ranks  and 
employments,  and  sufl&cient  powers  of  self-government. 
Such  a  conception  as  this  had  not  yet  entered  the  mind  of 
the  government  or  of  the  nation ;  but  all  were  aware  that 
the  desperate  and  random  emigration  of  the  time  was  bad, 
and  must  give  place  to  something  better. 

On  the  Uth  of  March,  1826,  Mr.  E.  Wilmot  Horton 
moved  *that  a  select  committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  expediency  of  encouraging  emigration  from  the 
United  Kingdom.'  He  detailed  the  circumstances  of  the 
experiments  of  the  years  1823  and  1825,  when,  first,  268 
persons  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  Canada  at  the  expense 
of  £22  each;  and  next,  2024  persons  followed  at  an  ex- 
pense of  £20  each.  It  had  never  been  the  intention  of 
government  to  go  on  making  grants  for  the  removal  of 
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paupers  in  this  mode ;  but  it  was  thought  that  the  issue  of 
these  first  attempts  was  sufficiently  favourable  to  indicate 
farther  inquiry  and  consideration.  As  the  scheme  wa« 
advocated  on  the  ground  of  its  beiug  a  successful  method 
of  removing  paupers,  it  was  opposed  as  an  expensive  and 
fruitless  remedy  for  pauperism,  as  the  numbers  removed 
could  never  perceptibly  reduce  the  superabundance  of 
labour  at  home.  The  wider  considerations  of  the  benefits  of 
calling  new  regions  into  fertility,  and  of  creating  new 
markets,  and  thus  feeding  and  employing  many  who  re- 
mained behind;  the  considerations  of  the  proper  ages  of 
those  who  were  to  go ;  of  their  mutual  apportionment  and 
co-operation  as  capitalists  and  labourers ;  of  the  means  of 
making  emigration  presently  self-supporting  and  expansive 
— these  points  were  not  yet  discussed,  because  they  were 
not  yet  thought  of.  The  great  subject  which  was  soon  to 
become  a  science  was  as  yet  treated  superficially,  partially, 
and  empirically.  But  a  beginning  was  made.  The  com- 
mittee asked  for  was  appointed ;  and  it  presented  its  report 
and  evidence  before  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  with  a 
recommendation  that  the  subject  should  be  pursued  with- 
out loss  of  time. 

It  was  a  disastrous  year,  this  year  1826 ;  but  if  we  have 
seen  what  miseries  marked  its  progress,  we  have  witnessed, 
too,  the  birth  of  a  great  redeeming  blessing.  It  is  possible 
that  from  the  woes  and  the  terror  and  the  clamour  of  that 
fearful  season  may  have  sprung  the  fertilisation  and 
peopling  of  vast  new  regions  abrc»d,  and  the  redemption 
of  fature  generations  at  home. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Catholic  Question  reviewed— State  of  Opinion  Iti  1824— Catholic  Asao- 
dation — Catholio  Deputation — Mr.  O'Connell — ^Progress  of  tiie 
Question — Sir  F.  Burdett^s  Belief  Bill — Duke  of  York's  Declaration 
— Bill  lost — Catholics  and  Dissenters — Aspect  of  the  Question. 

The  year  1825  was  marked  by  nothing  more  conspicuoiusly 
than  by  a  great  change  in  the  aspect  and  conduct  of  the 
Catholic  question.  In  a  preceding  page  of  this  History, 
a  promise  was  given  of  a  brief  narrative  of  this  great  ques- 
tion ;  and  here,  at  the  beginning  of  its  final  stage,  we  seem 
to  be  at  the  right  point  for  a  rapid  review  of  its  history. 

The  difficulty  of  most  or  all  perilous  political  questions 
lies  in  the  relation  they  bear  to  the  long  distant  past;  a 

East  which  did  not  involve  social  principles  that  have  since 
ecome  of  primary  importance,  and  by  whose  rule  the 
matter  must  be  finally  disposed  of.  For  long  before  the 
present  date,  there  had  been  an  incessant  and  unmanageable 
confusion,  in  the  general  mind  of  the  anti-Catholic  party, 
between  the  religious  and  political  mischiefs  of  admitting 
the  Catholics  to  an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  Protest- 
ants ;  and  this  confusion  itself  was  modem,  compared  with 
the  sufferings  of  the  Catholics.  This  was  because  the 
sufferings  of  the  Catholics  began  in  an  age  when  there  was 
no  distinction  between  civil  and  religious  rights.  When 
the  distinction  rose  into  recognition,  the  Eomanists  were 
actively  persecuted,  sometimes  on  the  religious,  and  some- 
times on  the  political  ground ;  and  when  the  persecution 
became  negative,  and  therefore  confined  to  the  political 
ground,  their  enemies  had  still  not  arrived  at  any  clearness 
of  thought,  or  any  common  agreement,  as  to  the  basis  of  . 
their  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  whole  course  of  the  history  of  those  claims. 

The  Reformation  is,  of  course,  the  point  from  which  the 
separate  story  of  the  Catholic  body  must  date.  When 
Henry  VIII.,  by  his  emissaries,  demolished  the  holy  shrine 
of  St.  Kieran,  and  turned  out  its  relics  into  the  street,  and 
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burned  the  costly  crosier  of  St.  Patrick,  he  did  not  persecute 
the  Irish  Catholics  as  Irish,  but  as  Catholics ;  but  his  acts 
had  the  immediate  effect  of  uniting  in  a  general  hostility 
to  England  the  chiefs  and  tribes  who  were  before  inces- 
santly at  feud  with  each  other.  Nobody  then  thought  of 
the  distinction  which  grew  up  in  a  subsequent  age.  There 
was  so  little  call  for  a  religious  reformation  in  Ireland, 
that  we  have  it  on  good  authority  that  there  were  not 
sixty  Protestants  in  the  island  when  Elizabeth  became 
queen.  During  her  'vigorous  ride'  in  Ireland,  she  and 
her  ministers  made  no  nice  distinctions  between  her 
functions  of  head  of  the  Church  and  head  of  the  State,  in 
the  penal  laws  decreed  against  the  Irish  Catholics,  and  thtj 
legalised  force  by  which  she  put  down  the  Irish  malcon- 
tents. In  spite  of  the  talk  of  the  reformed  religion  in 
both  countries,  and  the  laws  against  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  the  conflicting  parties  were  evidently  ftiU 
of  political  matters,  and  not  of  religious.  The  English 
government  employed  Catholic  officials  in  the  most  im- 
portant and  confidential  services  in  Ireland;  even,  if  they 
belonged  to  the  Pale,  in  repelling  the  Spanish  invasions 
which  took  place  on  account  of  her  anti-Catholic  laws  and 
policy.  The  Catholics  of  the  Pale  fought  against  those 
out  of  the  Pale;  and  in  the  reign  of  James  1.,  as  a  fierce 
Catholic,  O'Sullivan,  tells  us,  *  the  eyes  even  of  the  English 
Irish ' — the  Catholics  of  the  Pale — '  were  opened,  and  they 
cursed  theil:  former  folly  for  helping  the  heretic'  Eliza- 
beth's wars  were  waged  against  the  chiefs  of  savages; 
chiefs  whose  tribes  knew  nothing  of  tillage,  of  homes,  of 
property,  or  comforts ;  who,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the 
island,  went  almost  unclothed,  and  lay  down  round  fires  to 
sleep  on  the  ground.  These  chiefs  had  lands  to  be  robbed 
of.  '  There  will  be  lands  for  those  who  want,'  said  Queen 
Elizabeth,  by  way  of  stirring  up  her  officials,  when  there 
were  tidings  that  O'Neal  was  about  to  rise ;  and  it  would, 
no  doubt,  have  been  exactly  the  same — the  whole  course 
of  her  conquest  of  the  rebels,  whatever  had  been  their 
religion,  of  all  that  existed,  from  pole  to  pole.  Meantime, 
her  Protestant  Church  of  sixty  members  did  not  expand  to 
her  wish,  though  she  gave  bounties  to  it,  and  proscribed 
its  enemies.     "When  it  did  expand,  it  was  not  from  con- 
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versions  in  Ireland,  but  by  the  accession  of  the  colonists 
of  her  successor,  and  the  settlement  of  the  soldiers  of 
Cromwell. 

The  confusion  which  arose  after  the  incursion  of  these 
new  dwellers  gave  rise  to  the  Act  of  Settlement,  by  which 
7,800,000  acres  of  land  were  transferred  from  Irish 
Catholic  to  English  Protestant  proprietors.  At  the  first 
possible  moment — that  is,  during  the  brief  season  when 
James  II.  held  up  his  head  in  Ireland — the  native  parlia- 
ment, in  which  only  six  Protestants  sat,  repealed  the  Act 
of  Settlement,  against  the  will  of  the  king.  The  battle  of 
the  Boyne  presently  overthrew  whatever  had  been  done ; 
and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  popery  laws  which 
succeeded  were  excessively  severe.  Though  they  said  a 
great  deal  about  religious  error,  they  were  imposed  in 
dread  of  a  political  foe,  whose  physical  force  was  truly 
formidable.  *  The  Protestant  ascendency  of  Ireland,'  says 
the  Edinburgh  Bemew  of  Sir  J.  Throckmorton's  work  on  the 
Catholic  question,  *  cared  very  little  about  purgatory  and 
the  seven  sacraments.  They  acted  upon  principles  simply 
political ;  and  their  severity  was  not  derived  from  polemi- 
cal rancour,  but  from  the  two  great  springs  of  bitterness, 
which  turn  the  milk  of  human  nature  into  gall — revenge 
and  fear.  They  knew  what  the  vanquished  had  done  in 
the  hour  of  success;  they  looked  at  their  numbers  with 
dread,  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  barriers  of  law  against 
the  rude  arm  of  physical  power.  The  system  of  the  popery 
laws,  indeed,  in  Ireland,  must  be  looked  at  as  a  whole. 
In  their  present  state  (1806)  they  are  folly,  caprice,  feeble 
and  petulant  tyranny.  As  they  stood  originally,  they  were 
vigorous  and  consistent;  the  firm,  well-riveted  fetters  of 
conquest,  locking  into  one  another,  and  stretching  down 
the  captive  giant  to  the  floor.' 

More  forfeitures  ensued  as  soon  as  King  William  had 
driven  out  his  enemy.  The  estates  transferred  on  this 
occasion  are  declared  to  have  covered  1,060,793  acres. 
The  one  circumstance  which  softened  their  political  adver- 
sity to  the  Irish  was  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick, 
framed  when  the  struggle  was  over,  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  was  secured  to  them  for  the  future,  on  the 
strength  of  the  king's  guarantee  for  himself,  his  heirs,  and 
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encoessors,  as  far  as  in  him  lay.    By  the  words  of  the  treaty 
it  was  expressly   declared,   that  'the   Boman  Catholics 
should  enjoy  such  privileges   in  the  exercise  of   their 
religion  as  are  consistent  with  the  laws  of  Ireland,  or  as 
they  did  enjoy  in  the  reign   of  Charles  11.;  and  their 
majesties,  as  soon  as  they  can  summon  a  parliament  in  this 
kingdom,  will  endeavour    to    procure  the    said   Boman 
Catholics  such  further  security  in  that  particular  as  may 
preserve  them  from  any  disturbance  on  account  of  their 
religion.'     These  articles,  afterwards  published  in  letters- 
patent  nnder  the  great  seal,  were  signed  by  the  English 
general  on  the  Srd  of  October,  1691  ;  and  for  three  weeks 
the  Irish  Bomanists  were  hopeful  and  happy.    But  it  was 
only   for  three  weeks;   and  then  followed  a  season  of 
oppression  so  cruel  as  to  provoke   the  question  how  it 
could  have  been  borne,  in  an  age  of  the  world  so  advanced. 
Of  the  English  government  of  that  time,  Burke  says :  *  The 
severe   and  jealous  policy  of  a  conqueror  in  the  crude 
settlement  of  his  new  acquisition,  was  strangely  made  a 
permanent  rule  for  its  future  government.'    And  of  the 
oppressed  part}'.  Swift  declared  that  it  was  'just  as  in- 
considerable in  point  of  power  as  the  women  and  children.' 
In  this  weakness  lay  their  strength.     It  was  nourishing 
the  germ  of  that  future  Catholic  question  which  was  soon 
to  b^in  disturbing  cabinets,  and  with  more  and  more 
power,  till,  a  century  after,  it  should  be  looked  upon  with 
constant  dread  as  the  explosive  force  which  was  to  shatter 
one  administration  after  another  for  five-and-thirty  years 
together,  and  threaten  at  last  to  revolutionise  the  empire. 
Little  did  the  government  of  Queen  Anne  foresee  the 
consequences  of  setting  its  heel  on  the  neck  of  the  Catholic 
interest ;  but,  though  it  could  not  foreknow  how  it  would 
perplex  and  destroy  a  succession  of  administrations,  and 
craze  the  feeble  brain  of  a  sovereign,  and  invite  invasion 
again  and  again,  it  might  have  remembered  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  sink  individuals,  and,  yet  more,  whole  classes,  so 
low,  that  they  can  HbM  no  lower,  and  will  therefore  make 
desperate  efforts  to  raise  themselves.     They  might  have 
taken  to  heart  Swift's  words :  '  General  calamities,  without 
hopes  of  redress,  are  allowed  to  be  the  great  uniters  of 
mankind;    since  nature  hath  instructed  even  a  brood  of 
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goslings  to  stick  together,  while  the  kite  is  hovering  over 
their  heads.  It  is  certain  that  a  firm  union  in  any  country 
where  every  man  wishes  the  same  thing  with  relation  to 
the  public,  may,  in  several  points  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance, in  some  measure  supply  the  defect  of  power ;  and 
even  of  those  rights  which  are  the  natural  and  undoubted 
inheritance  of  mankind.' 

On  the  8rd  of  October  1691,  i^  we  have  said,  the  Treaty 
of  Limerick,  including  provisions  favourable  to  the 
Catholics,  was  signed.  On  the  22nd  of  the  same  month, 
the  English  parliament  decreed  that  Irish  members  of 
both  Houses  should  take  the  oaths  of  supremacy;  an 
enactment  which  excluded  Catholics  from  both  the  Irish 
Houses  of  parliament.  King  William  forgot  his  pledge  to 
recommend  the  liberties  of  the  Catholics  to  the  attention 
of  parliament.  Three  y^ars  after  that  pledge  was  given, 
and  when  i^othing  had  been  done  to  redeem  it,  a  set  of 
enactments  was  passed  which  left  the  Bomanists  in  such  a 
condition  that  the  wonder  is  that  they  did  not  spring  at 
the  tjiroata  of  their  oppressors,  and  peril  everything  for  a 
savage  revenge.  All  Catholics  were  disarmed,  and  the 
priests  banis]ied :  that  much  might  have  been  borne ;  but 
the  whole  body  were  deprived  of  all  means  of  educating 
their  children,  and  were  prohibited  from  being  the 
guardians,  not  only  of  other  people's  children,  but  of  their 
own.  As  this  was  endured,  other  privations  followed  in 
1704.  Every  son  who  would  turn  Protestant  might  now 
succeed  to  the  family  estate,  which  was  stringently  secured 
to  him.  A  boy  of  ten  years  old,  or  younger,  might  thus 
dispossess  his  family,  if  he  declared  hipaself  a  Protestant. 
A  Catholic  could  no  longer  purchase  land,  or  enjoy  a  long 
lease,  or  make  more  than  a  certain  income  by  his  land,  or 
marry  a  froteatapt,  or  take  his  place  in  a  line  of  entail,  or 
hold  any  oflSce,  civil  or  military,  or  vote  at  elections,  or, 
except  under  certain  conditions,  dwell  in  Limerick  or 
Galway.  Five  years  after,  more  penalties  were  added; 
and  again  in  the  next  reign.  Any  son  of  a  Catholic  might 
bring  his  father  into  chancery,  force  him  to  declare  on 
oath  the  value  of  his  property,  and  to  settle  such  an 
allowance  upon  the  family  informer  as  the  court  shoidd 
decree,  not  only  for  the  father's  life,  but  the  son  s.    This 
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was  a  zeal  for  religion  indeed,  which  could  slight  moraliin^ 
and  set  np  a  new  commandment  in  the  place  of  the  old 
one,  which  enjoins  honour  to  father  and  mother.  Catholics 
keeping  schools  were  to  be  prosecuted  as  convicts;  and 
papists  were  bound  to  furnish  Protestant  watchmen  for 
the  towns,  and  horses  for  the  militia.  Any  priest  celebrat- 
ing maiTiage  between  a  papist  and  a  Protestant  was  to  be 
hanged.  No  Oatholics  were  to  enter  the  profession  of  the 
law;  and  any  lawyer  marrying  a  Catholic  was  to  be  held 
a  papist.  If  it  makes  the  heart  sick  now  to  read  these 
things,  done  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  done  in 
the  name  of  the  religion  professed  by  both  parties,  what 
must  it  have  been  to  have  endured  them?  What  must 
have  been  the  interior  of  Catholic  households  in  those 
days?  If  the  blessing  of  education  had  been  left  them, 
we  might  understand  their  patience ;  and  we  can  but  hope 
that  circumstances  were  to  them  an  education  sufficient  for 
their  needs;  for  the  children  did  not  rise  against  their 
parents,  nor  the  oppressed  against  their  oppressors.  There 
was  no  rebellion  during  the  series  of  years  which  added 
weight  to  the  oppression  with  every  new  parliament. 
These  Catholic  households  had,  in  the  absence  of  learning, 
their  faith,  which  they  found  sufficient  to  bind  them 
together  in  love,  to  strengthen  them  against  temptation, 
and  under  poverty ;  to  nerve  them  to  courage,  and  finiiify 
them  for  endurance.  Thus  it  was  at  the  time,  while  the 
spirit  of  confessorship  was  fresh  and  strong  among  them. 
But  it  is  the  first-fruits  of  adversity  only,  or  chiefly,  that 
are  blessed.  In  course  of  time,  the  enforced  ignoranco 
hegan  to  tell  upon  the  mind,  and  the  unrelieved  oppression 
upon  the  temper,  of  the  Catholic  body;  and  we  see  the 
results  now  in  those  moral  defects  of  the  Irish  which  per- 
petuate their  social  miseries  after  the  oppression  has  been 
removed.  It  should  be  remembered,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  spirit  of  the  Eeformation,  which  attributed  all 
the  evilfi  in  the  world  to  papistry,  had  not  died  out ;  that 
the  memory  of  the  worst  days  of  the  Inquisition  was  fresh, 
and  the  horror  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  the  dread  of 
the  Stuarts.  It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  evils 
which  took  place  under  the  prevalence  of  the  Catbolio  faith 
were  all  attributable  to  that  faith;  and  it  was  another 
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mistake  to  suppose  that  any  faith  can  be  extirpated  by 
persecntioii ;  but  those  were  not  days  of  philosophical 
statesmanship;  and  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  look  for 
the  springing  up  of  political  philosophy  by  the  light  of 
Guy  Fawkes's  lantern,  on  the  footsteps  of  successive 
Pretenders. 

The  first  dawn  of  promise  of  better  days  appears  to  have 
followed  upon  the  quietness  of  the  Irish  in  the  two  Stuart 
rebellions.  While  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England 
were  up  in  arms,  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  gave  no  trouble  ; 
and  the  Brimswick  sovereigns  were  gratified  and  grateftd. 
It  was  during  their  reigns  that  the  Catholics  had  been 
deprived  of  the  franchise ;  but  that  act  had  been  an  advert- 
ing again  to  a  political  from  a  religious  ground.  The 
English  faction  had  for  some  time  been  becoming  Irish  in 
its  habits  and  predilections.  As  Mr.  Burke  said:  'The 
English,  as  they  began  to  be  domiciliated,  began  also  to 
recollect  that  they  had  a  country ;  what  was  at  first  strictly 
an  English  interest,  by  faint  and  almost  insensible  degrees, 
but  at  length  openly  and  avowedly,  became  an  inde- 
pendent Iri&h  interest.'  The  government  feared  a  union 
between  the  two  classes  of  Irish  residents,  which  might 
become  formidable  to  English  rule ;  and  they  rendered  the 
Catholic  class  politically  powerless,  by  depriving  them  of 
the  only  remnant  of  social  influence  they  still  held — ^the 
franchise.  But,  when  the  Irish  remained  quiet  during  the 
two  rebellions,  they  procured  for  themselves  a  degree  of 
good-will  from  the  English  government  which  opened  the 
way  for  their  final  emancipation.  Their  quietness  was 
called  'loyalty;*  a  term  which  it  would  be  no  credit  to 
them  to  accord ;  for  they  owed  no  faith  to  a  sovereignty 
which  had  kept  none  with  them,  but  had  humbled  them 
from  the  rank  of  subjects  to  that  of  slaves.  By  whatever 
name  it  may  be  called,  their  demeanour  obtained  for  them 
some  countenance  from  George  11.  and  his  minister,  Wal- 
pole;  and  in  1757  they  first  reappeared  as  a  distinct 
moving  body  in  the  state— presenting  an  address  at 
Dublin  Castle,  during  the  vioeroyalty  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford. 

The  'restraining  system'  continued,  however,  without 
material  relaxation,  for  twenty  years  longer.     By  that 
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time,  a  yoting  champion  of  liberty  had  risen  np,  ready  to 
make  use  of,  and  to  ripen,  a  better  state  of  ideas  and  feel- 
ings than  had  existed  in  the  days  of  his  fathers.  By  lapse 
of  time,  men's  minds  had  become  enlarged,  and  their  hearts 
freed  from  some  old  fears  and  hatreds ;  and  Grattan  was 
one  to  make  the  most  of  improved  facilities,  and  to  win 
i  over  the  best  minds  to  the  right  side.  After  obtaining  the 
lemoval  of  some  restrictions  on  Irish  commerce,  he  carried 
in  the  Irish  parliament,  in  1780,  the  memorable  resolution : 
*That  the  king's  most  excellent  majesty,  and  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  competent  power  to 
make  laws  to  bind  Ireland.'  Many  disqualifying  statutes 
were  repealed  in  the  few  subsequent  years ;  and  the  ad- 
mission of  Catholics  to  a  freer  possession  and  disposal  of 
land  was  the  cause  of  that  development  of  agriculture  to 
which  Ireland  owes  the  greater  part  of  the  improvement 
in  her  material  resources  from  that  day  to  this. 

Some  students  of  history  look  upon  this  year  1780  as  the 
date  of  an  Irish  revolution  as  important  to  the  Irish  as  that 
of  1688  had  been  to  Great  Britain.  Like  most  revolutions, 
it  was  achieved  by  the  use  of  irregular  instruments.  It  is 
not  our  business  here  to  give  over  again  the  histo^  of  the 
Irish  volunteers;  but  merely  to  point  to  them  and  their 
agency,  as  a  precedent  which  must  be  kept  in  view  when 
we  come  to  the  contemplation  of  future  volunteer  associa- 
tions in  Ireland.  The  volunteers  of  the  last  century 
achieved  a  great  work  with  little  or  no  damage  or  dis- 
credit ;  they  were  repeatedly  thanked  by  parliament ;  they 
were  honoured  and  praised  by  the  best  part  of  society,  in 
both  England  and  Ireland ;  and  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
wonder,  after  this,  at  the  formation  of  future  volunteer 
societies,  when  further  liberties  had  to  be  contended  for, 
and  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  won.  From  the  date 
of  the  victories  of  1780,  it  was  certain  that  the  questions 
of  Irish  and  Catholic  disqualifications  could  never  again 
be  put  aside.  Complete  equality  with  Englishmen  and 
Protestants,  or  compete  separation,  was  thenceforth  as- 
sued  to  the  Cathdios  of  Ireland.  The  English  govern- 
ment had  relinquished,  under  whatever  compulsion,  the 
function  of  oppressor.  There  could  be  no  rest  now  till  it 
assumed  ihaX  of  liberaton    And  till  the  liberation  was 
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acGomplished,  there  vhu  no  rest.  Daring  the  interval  of 
delay,  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  was  perturbed—once  to 
the  point  of  insanity ;  every  cabinet  was  first  distracted 
and  then  broken  up ;  and  parliament  was  agitated  by  the 
porpetaal  renewal  of  the  Catholic  demand  for  justice,  aud 
the  spectacle  of  the  gradual  strengthening  of  the  claii^^i 
which  could  never  more  be  got  rid  of. 

By  this  time,  it  must  be  remembered,  the  Catholios  had 
largely  increased  in  numbers.  It  is  disputed  whether,  iu 
1800,  there  was  any  increase  at  all  in  the  numbers  of  the 
Protestants  in  Ireland  during  the  preceding  half-oentury  ; 
and  it  is  certain  that,  from  two  to  one,  the  Catholics  had 
then  become  four  to  one.  The  penal  laws  had  tended  to 
banish  the  Catholics  from  the  towns,  and  drive  them  into 
a  rural  life — too  often  sordid  as  their  hopes,  and  wild  as 
their  despair.  There  in  their  recklessness,  and  imdar  the 
influence  of  their  priests — who  always  promote  marriage 
to  the  utmost — the  population  had  increased  at  an  un- 
usually rapid  rate.  The  wise  saw,  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  that  the  Catholic  question  had  become,  in  fact,  a 
physical-force  question.  It  had  long  been  said,  by  a  suc- 
cession of  writers  and  speakers,  that  the  Catholics  would 
obtain  their  liberties  only  by  the  fears  and  the  wants  of 
their  oppressors ;  and  now  it  began  to  be  clear,  with  their 
numbers  thickening  on  the  Irish  soil,  and  foes  gathering 
against  England  on  the  continent,  that  the  time  waa 
coming  for  the  fears  of  government  to  act.  The  rebellion 
of  1798  showed,  to  every  man  living  at  the  time,  what 
cause  the  government  had  for  fear,  and  what  its  fears  led 
it  to  do.  Those  fears  led  to  the  Act  of  Union  in  1800, 
which  act  was  agreed  to  by  the  people  of  Ireland  on  a 
virtual  pledge  from  Mr.  Pitt  that  tibe  Catholic  disabilities 
should  be  removed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pitt  pur- 
posed what  he  was  held  to  have  promised ;  but  he  pledged 
nimself  to  more  than  he  could  accomplish.  He  promised 
more,  on  behalf  both  of  king  and  parliament,  than  either 
was  willing  to  perform.  The  king  scrupled  about  the 
coronation  oath,  with  regard  to  which  he  declared  that  his 
mind  had  been  made  up  ever  since  he  came  to  the  throne 
in  1760.  As  he  had  done  his  part  in  repealing  penal  laws 
in  1778  and  1793,  it  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  he 
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would  make  a  stand  in  big  course  of  conoession  at  the  point 
now  reached;  but  Mr.  Pitt  had  not  formally  ascertained 
that  he  wonld  not ;  and  a  vigorous  stand  indeed  was  now 
made. 

With  regard  to  the  coronation  oath,  the  fact  is,  that  it 
was  framed  at  a  time  when  Catholics  sat  in  both  Houses  of 
parliament  in  Ireland,  and  when  they  were  eligible  to  all 
offices,  civil  and  military.     The  oath  was  taken  by  King 
William  two  years  before  the  disqualifying  statutes  of  his 
reign  were  passed.     Much  more  might  be  said  about  the 
intent,  scope,  and  terms  of  the  coronation  oath,  showing 
that  it  did  not  bear  upon  the  question  of  the  exclusion  of 
the  Catholics;  but  the  fact  of  the  date  is  enough.     The 
king,  George  III.,  however,  was  not  one  to  discern  things 
that  differ,  or  to  admit  facts  which  opposed  his  opinions. 
So,  when  Lord  Melville  endeavoured  to  show  him  that  his 
oath  did  not  disqualify  him  for  improving  the  legislation 
of  the  country,  the  king  stopped  him  with  the  words  : 
*None  of  your  Scotch  metaphysics!'    According  to  his 
own  notion,   he  settled  the  matter  by  the  well-known 
declaration,  which  went  to  Pitt's  heart,  that  he  should 
consider  any  man  his  personal  enemy  who  proposed  any 
measure  of  relaxation  of  the  Catholic  disabilities.     He  was 
not  enlightened  enough  to  know  that  the  affairs  of  nations 
cannot  wait  on  the  ignorance  of  kings.     There  were  too 
many  who  helped  to  keep  him  in  the.  dark,  by  applauses  of 
his  conscientiousness,  and  pleas  on  behalf  of  his  perverted 
sense  of  responsibility.    There  were  too  many  who,  finding 
every  ground  of  reasoning,  political  and  religious,  cut  from 
under  them,  by  the  advance  of  time  and  enlightenment, 
clung  to  the  one  remaining  plea — that  the  king  must  not 
he  vexed.      Pitt  was  too  wise  to  class  himself  with  any  of 
these ;  but  yet  he  could  not  follow  what  he  clearly  saw  to 
he  the  right.     He  had,  by  some  cea-elessness,  brought  him- 
self into  a  difficulty  which  was  too  strong  for  him.     Even 
he,  who  took  upon  himself  more  responsibilities  than  any 
other  man  of  his  day  would  have  ventured  to  assume,  was 
overcome  by  the  force  of  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found 
himself  placed.     The  king's  tendency  to  insanity  formed 
the  peculiarity  of  the  case.     The  man  who  saw  the  case  so 
dearly — ^the  pressing  nature  of  the  Catholic  claims,  and 
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the  requisitions  of  bis  own  honour  in  regard  to  them — 
writhed  under  the  anguish  of  having  driven  the  king  into 
madness,  and  shrank  from  the  risk  of  causing  a  repetition 
of  the  calamity,  though  millions  of  wronged  subjects  i^ere 
waiting  for  their  promised  rights,  and  bis  own  honour  -was 
importunate  for  satisfaction.     It  was  a  cruel  position ;  and 
any  man  may  be  freely  pitied  who  finds  himself  in  it,  h.ov«r- 
ever  he  came  there.     'The  king,'  says  Lord  Malmesbaiy 
(March  7,  1801),  *in  directing  Willis  to  speak  or  write  to 
Pitt,  said :  **  Tell  him  I  am  now  quite  recovered  from  my 
illness;   but  what  has  he  not  to  answer  for,  who  is  the 
cause  of  my  having  been  ill  at  all?"     This,  on  being 
repeated,  affected  Pitt  so  deeply,  that  it  immediately  pro- 
duced the  letter  mentioned  above,  and  brought  from  him 
the  declaration  of  his  readiness  to  give  way  on  the  Catholic 
question.'     Pitt's  letter   *was  most  dutiful,  humble,  and 
contrite.'     Here  was  one  side  of  his  difficulty.     The  other 
was,  in  Lord  Malmesbury's  words:  'While  all  these  ar- 
rangements are  making  at  home,  all  public  business  is  at 
a  stand ;  we  forget  the  host  of  enemies  close  upon  us,  and 
everybody's  mind  thinks  on  one  object  only,  immindful  • 
that  all  they  are  contending  about  may  vanish  and  dis- 
appear, if  we  are  subdued  by  France.' 

The  danger  was  imminent  of  the  Irish  uniting  with  the 
French  against  that  throne  which  the  king  declared  would 
become  the  right  of  the  House  of  Savoy,  if  he  violated  the 
coronation  oath ;  and  imminent  the  danger  remained  when 
Mr.  Pitt  came  in  again  in  1804.  But  he  had  had  too 
terrible  a  fright  ever  to  recover  his  courage;  and  he 
avoided  the  question  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life.  In  1807,  there  was  much  stir  about  it,  and  the 
subject  was  brought  forward  in  parliament,  in  the  belief, 
authorised  by  some  of  the  ministers,  that  the  king  had 
become  apathetic  about  this,  as  about  other  public  affairs ; 
but,  when  appealed  to  for  his  opinion,  by  the  enemies  of 
emancipation,  he  showed  himself  as  determined  and  as 
anxious  as  ever;  and  Lord  Camden  intimated  to  Lord 
Malmesbuiy  that  he  conceived  himself  to  have  given  a 
sort  of  pledge  to  Pitt,  '  that  the  question  should  not  be 
mooted  during  the  king's  life.'  Lord  Camden  himself 
was,  *  like  many  others,  not  so  much  against  the  principle 
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of  emancipation,  as  because  the  king  had  declared  himself/ 
Foolish  and  wrong  as  such  a  reason  was,  it  was  one  which 
tended  to  keep  the  Catholics  from  rebellion.  If  they  could 
reallj  belicTe  that  their  emancipation  was  awaiting  the 
death  of  an  infirm  man  of  sixty-eight,  they  might  well 
have  patience,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  what  they  wanted 
by  law,  instead  of  by  violence.  And  their  condition  was 
no  longer  one  which  it  was  difficult  to  endure  from  day  to 
day,  though  it  was  such  as  they  could  not  acquiesce  in  as 
permanent.  At  that  time,  in  1807,  their  disabilities  were 
these. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  could  not  sit  in  either  House 
of  parliament.  No  Catholic  could  be  a  guardian  to  a 
Protestant ;  and  no  priest  could  be  a  guardian  at  all.  No 
Catholic  could  present  to  an  ecclesiastical  living,  though 
Protestant  Dissenters,  and  even  Jews,  could  do  so.  Catholics 
were  allowed  to  have  arms  only  under  certain  restrictions ; 
and  no  Catholic  could  be  employed  as  a  fowler,  or  keep 
any  arms  or  warlike  stores,  for  sale  or  otherwise.  The 
pecuniary  qualification  of  Catholic  was  higher  than  that  of 
Protestant  jurors.  The  list  of  offices,  state  and  municipal, 
to  which  Catholics  were  ineligible,  is  long ;  and  they  were 
practically  excluded  from  the  public  service.  They  were 
also  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  severest  of  the  old  laws, 
if  they  did  not  punctually  exempt  themselves  by  taking 
the  oath  and  declaration  prescribed  by  13  and  14  George 
in.  c.  3.  Their  legal  disabilities  occasioned  incalculable 
suffering  in  their  social  relations — ^legal  degradation  being 
always  an  invitation  to  the  baser  part  of  society  to  inflict 
iiisnlt  and  privation  which  cannot  be  retaliated.  There 
Was  a  systematic  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  juries  in 
Ireland ;  and  in  some  districts  absolutely  a  banishment  of 
them  from  the  soil.  Every  Catholic  was  so  effectually 
excommunicated,  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland,  that  he  could 
not  preserve  his  property,  or  remain  on  the  spot ;  and  if  he 
happened  to  die  before  he  could  effect  his  removal,  the 
passing-bell  was  jerked  into  a  merry  measure.  Some 
fetched  facts  of  this  nature  were  related,  not  only  at  a 
general  meeting  of  Catholics  held  in  April  1807,  but  by 
Protestant  noblemen  and  magistrates  residing  in  Ireland ; 
one  of  whom,  Lord  Qosford,  chief-magistrate  of  the  county 
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of  Armagh,  published  a  statement  whose  date  alone  couldl 
make  us  believe  that  it  belongs  to  the  present  century] 
Still,  as  there  appeared  to  be  hope  after  the  death  of  m 
man  of  sixty-eight,  the  Catholics  did  not  rebel. 

In  1808,  both  Houses  of  parliament  refused  to  entertain! 
the  subject  of  Catholic  emancipation,  under  existing  cir-- 
oumstances.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Grattan  first  introduced 
the  proposition  of  the  veto,  afterwards  so  much  discussed  ; 
according  to  which  the  king  was  to  have  power  to  put  his 
veto  upon  the  nomination  of  Catholic  bishops.  Mr.  Grattan 
spoke  as  by  authority ;  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Catholic 
body  disapproved  of  the  offer,  and  it  occasioned  much, 
dissension  among  them.  During  Mr.  Perceval's  adminis- 
tration, broken  up  by  his  death  in  1812,  it  had  been  a 
principle  of  his  cabinet  to  resist  the  Catholic  claims ;  but 
the  resistance  was  based  on  no  ground  of  principle,  but 
only  on  the  plea  of  unfavourable  circumstances.  Still, 
therefore,  the  Catholics  might  wait.  But  they  were 
disposed  to  prepare  for  a  change  of  circumstances,  and,  if 
possible,  to  hasten  matters  a  little;  so  they  enlarged  the 
numbers,  powers,  and  scope  of  their  Catholic  committee, 
which  met,  debated,  issued  circulars,  and  originated  action, 
and  then  dissolved  itself,  from  year  to  year.  A  vain  war 
was  waged  against  this  committee  in  1811  and  1812,  by 
the  Irish  government,  on  the  ground  of  the  Convention 
Act  of  1793.  But  the  Catholics  continued  to  carry  through 
their  meetings,  and  carry  out  their  objects;  and  parlia- 
ment refused  to  interfere  against  them,  while  declining  to 
act  in  favour  of  the  body  they  represented. 

The  time  was  now  past  for  constructing  cabinets  on  the 
principle  of  opposition  to  the  Catholic  claims.  From  this 
time  it  became  an  open  question ;  and  it  proved  as  trouble- 
some and  unmanageable  as  open  questions  of  pressing 
importance  always  are.  Mr.  Canning  directly  spoke  out, 
and  obtained  a  majority  on  his  motion,  that  early  in  the 
next  session  the  House  should  take  the  subject  into  its 
most  serious  consideration,  with  a  view  to  a  practical 
settlement.  But  before  the  next  session,  there  was  a  new 
parliament,  and  the  pledge  of  the  old  one  was  lost. 

Now  that  the  subject  had  obtained  admission  to  parlia- 
ment, arose  the  difficulties  which  were  sure  to  spring  up 
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About  the  details  of  any  measure  of  emancipation.  The 
dissensions  and  discussions  now  began  about  how  to 
pToceed,  about  .the  securities  which  were  offered  or 
required,  the  safeguards  which  must  be  provided  against 
foreign  influence,  the  limitations  as  to  office  and  function 
necessary  at  home,  and  all  those  matters  of  arrangement 
^v'hich  indicated  to  men  of  business  that  some  years  must 
probably  yet  elapse  before  anv  effectual  measure  could  be 
obtained,  while  they  indicated  to  men  of  sagacity  that  this 
inras  the  beginning  of  the  end — ^that  the  final  stage  of  the 
struggle  was  entered  upon.  The  scruples  of  the  sovereign 
"Were  no  longer  in  the  way :  it  was  supposed,  rightly  or 
•wrongly,  that  no  difficulty  would  be  found  with  the 
prince-regent :  almost  as  soon  as  Lord  Liverpool  entered 
office,  he  became  convinced  that  concessions  must  be  made 
in  no  long  time ;  and  before  his  health  failed,  he  is  known 
to  have  contemplated  the  necessity  of  retiring,  to  enable 
Mr.  Canning  to  carry  Catholic  emancipation.  Every  one 
saw  that  the  shuffling  expedient  of  sending  over  to  Ireland 
administrations  composed  half  and  half  of  pro  and  anti- 
Catholic  men  could  not  answer  for  any  length  of  time.  It 
was  clear  that  the  crisis  was  coming ;  but  the  interval  was 
painful  and  dangerous — painful  for  the  delay  of  right- 
doing,  and  the  obstinate  clinging  to  wrongful  power ;  and 
dangerous  to  the  political  character  of  all  concerned. 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  Mr.  Canning  went  on,  session  after 
session,  moving  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  House  and 
the  country  with  pictures  of  the  state  of  Ireland  and  of 
the  Catholic  mind;  but  nothing  seemed  to  come  of  it. 
Men  grew  weary  of  so  much  talk  with  so  little  deed.  By 
the  time  they  had  arrived  at  the  session  of  1820,  accusa- 
tions were  all  abroad  against  these  two  statesmen; 
accusations  of  insincerity  and  of  cowardice ;  because  it  was 
believed  that  if  they  chose  to  make  this  a  cabinet 
question,  it  could  be  carried  at  once.  They  were  accused 
of  being  bought  off  by  the  blandishments  of  the  court,  and 
the  amenities  of  the  other  section  of  the  cabinet.  Lord 
Castlereagh  soon  after  slipped  away  beyond  the  reach  of 
human  censure.  How  it  told  upon  Mr.  Canning  was 
indicated  by  the  extraordinary  quarrel  between  him  and 
Mr.  Brougham  in  the  session  of  1823.     In  1824,  the  aspect 
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of  the  affairs  of  the  Catholics  was  this,  to  a  liberal  and 
enlightened  Churohman :  '  We  are  sorry  we  have  nothing 
for  which  to  praise  administration  on  the  subject  of  the 

Catholic  question Looking  to  the  sense  and  reason 

of  the  thing,  and  to  the  ordinary  working  of  humanity 
and  justice,  when  assisted,  as  they  are  here,  by  self-interest 
and  worldly  policy,  it  might  seem  absurd  to  doubt  of  the 
result.  But  looking  to  the  facts  and  the  persons  by  which, 
we  are  now  surrounded,  we  are  constrained  to  say  that  -we 
greatly  fear  that  these  incapacities  never  will  be  removed, 
till  they  are  removed  by  fear.  What  else,  indeed,  can  we 
expect  when  we  see  them  opposed  by  such  enlightened 
men  as  Mr.  Feel,  faintly  assisted  by  men  of  such  admirable 
genius  as  Mr.  Canning ;  when  royal  dukes  consider  it  as  a 
compliment  to  the  memory  of  their  fathers  to  continue 
this  miserable  system  of  bigotry  and  exclusion ;  when  men 
act  ignominioufily  and  contemptuously  on  this  question, 

who  do  so  on  no  other  question We  repeat  again, 

that  the  measure  never  will  be  effected  but  by  fear.  In 
the  midst  of  one  of  our  just  and  necessary  wars,  the  Irish 
Catholics  will  compel  this  country  to  grant  them  a  great 
deal  more  than  they  at  present  require,  or  even  contemn 
plate.  We  regret  most  severely  the  protraction  of  the 
disease,  and  the  danger  of  the  remedy ;  but  in  this  way  it 
is  that  human  affairs  are  carried  on.' 

And  what  was  it  that  was  in  the  way  of  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics?  This  was  the  question  of  all  others 
that  it  was,  at  the  time,  the  most  difiicult  to  get  answered. 
Was  it  the  political  or  religious  ground  that  was  taken 
now?  There  could  be  no  fear,  in  1824,  that  the  Irish 
wanted  to  bring  in  the  French,  or  to  bring  in  the  Stuarts, 
or  to  dethrone  the  House  of  Brunswick  in  favour  of  any 
royal  house  designated  by  the  pope.  There  could  be  no 
idea,  in  this  century,  of  massacres  for  the  faith,  or  of 
gunpowder -plots,  or  of  Smithfield  fires,  or  of  an  inquisition 
in  England.  And  surely  there  could  not  be,  in  our  day, 
any  notion  of  converting  five  or  six  millions  of  Catholics 
from  a  false  to  a  true  faith  by  a  system  of  exclusion  and 
insult.  How  was  it?  What  was  the  avowed  ground  of 
the  opponents  of  the  Catholic  claims  ? 

This  is  a  case  in  which  we  see  in  what  'way  it  is  that 
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human  affairs  are  carried  on.'  The  reality  was  all  gone 
ont  of  the  question  on  one  side,  and  had  left  merelj  a 
residuum  of  words.  The  newer  generations  did  not,  and 
conld  not  feel  the  fierce  political  hatred  and  fear  which 
instigated  the  early  repression  of  the  Catholics ;  and  they 
showed  no  signs  of  religious  proselytism.  The  truth  was, 
there  was  no  longer  any  common  ground  on  which  the 
opposition  was  conducted.  Every  opponent  had  his  own 
plea ;  and  the  pleas  were,  for  the  most  part,  mere  words. 
One  talked  of  the  coronation  oath,  following  the  lead  of 
the  Duke  of  York ;  though  it  was  known  that  the  king 
did  not  recognise  that  impediment.  Another  spoke  of  the 
compact  with  Ireland,  according  to  which  the  Protestant 
Church  was  to  be  exclusively  favoured  by  the  state. 
Another  had  no  confidence  in  the  Catholics.  Others 
dreaded  letting  in  the  influence  of  the  pope.  Others  talked 
of  'the  mysterious  and  sublimed  union  of  Church  and 
State  being  a  sacred  subject,  that  soars  above  the  ken  of 
worldly  policy;'  and  of  its  being  'an  ethereal  essence, 
that  sanctifies  and  gives  a  character  of  perpetuity  to  our 
state.'  All  these  difficulties,  misty  and  unsubstantial, 
were  sure  to  be  wafted  away  by  the  first  strong  breeze  of 
danger.  And  so  were  the  impediments  which  were,  in 
&ct,  the  most  real — those  arising  from  habit.  The  habit 
of  considering  the  Catholics  excluded,  inferior,  dangerous, 
kept  under  by  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  was  in  fact  the 
main  obstacle  to  their  emancipation.  That  which  was 
afterwards  ascertained  and  avowed  was  true  now — that  the 
real  difficulty  lay,  not  with  kings,  princes,  and  cabinets, 
but  vnth  the  people  of  England,  before  whom  the  question 
had  never  yet  been  fairly  brought.  Nothing  was  so  likely 
to  bring  the  question  before  them  as  danger ;  and  therefore 
it  was  that  the  advocates  of  the  Catholics  were  justified  in 
predicting,  as  they  did  from  century  to  century,  that  fear 
would  prove  at  last  the  emancipating  power.  Another 
means  of  presenting  the  matter  fully  to  the  popular  mind 
began  now,  however,  to  come  into  fall  operation.  The 
press  was  brought  into  action  in  a  curious  manner,  on 
behalf  of  the  struggling  party.  While  the  sons  of  Catholic 
gentry  in  Ireland  were  excluded  from  many  lines  by  which 
eminence  might  be  reached,  they  naturally  flocked  to  the 
VOL.  n.  E 
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oareer  of  the  law.  While  in  London,  training  for  the  bar, 
many  of  them  were  glad  to  eke  out  their  scanty  resources 
by  such  profitable  employment  as  they  could  find  for  their 
leisure  hours,  which  was  not  incompatible  with  their 
business  and  their  station;  and  a  large  proportion  of 
reporters  for  the  London  press  at  this  time  consisted  of 
young  Lish  barristers.  Tnose  who  reported  the  parlia- 
mentary debates  naturally  gave  prominence  to  such  as 
affected  the  Catholic  question ;  and  for  some  years  before 
that  question  was  settled,  they  indefatigably  reported 
whatever  was  said  upon  it,  excluding  for  its  sake,  when 
there  was  not  room  for  everything,  any  other  subject 
whatever.  Those  who  are  at  present  familiar  with  Irish 
newspapers  are  amused  to  see  how  many  columns  of 
parliamentary  intelligence  are  filled  with  Lrish  affairs, 
while  those  of  England,  Scotland,  and  the  colonies  are 
crowded  into  a  corner ;  and  thus  it  was  when  the  Catholic 
question  was  approaching  its  crisis.  By  this  accident  or 
method,  the  British  people  were  led  to  suppose  that  Catholic 
affairs  occupied  much  more  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  two  Houses  than  they  really  did ;  and  were  brought, 
accordingly,  to  devote  more  thought  and  feeling  to  the 
great  Catholic  subject  thai^  they  otherwise  would.  Every- 
Siing  being  thus  in  train,  the  events  of  1825  began  their 
march,  in  the  eyes  of  an  attentive  and  anxious  nation. 

The  king's  speech,  delivered  by  commission  on  the  3rd 
of  February,  after  congratulating  parliament  on  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  expressed  gratification  that  this 
prosperity  extended  to  Ireland,  and  that  the  outrages 
which  had  formerly  prevailed  had  of  late  almost  ceased. 
*It  is  therefore,'  continued  the  speech,  *the  more  to  be 
regretted  that  associations  should  exist  in  Ireland,  which 
have  adopted  proceedings  irreconcilable  with  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  and  calculated,  by  exciting  alarm,  emd 
by  exasperating  animosities,  to  endanger  the  peace  of 
society,  and  to  retard  the  course  of  national  improvement. 
His  majesty  relies  upon  your  wisdom  to  consider,  without 
deW,  the  means  of  applying  a  remedy  to  this  evil.' 

This  is  the  speech  of  which  Lord  Eldon  wrote :  *  To-day 
we  have  cabinet  in  Downing  Street,  and  council  at  Carlton 
House,  to  try  if  we  can  make  a  good  speech  for  the  king. 
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But  there  are  too  many  hands  at  work  to  make  a  good 
thing  of  it,  and  so  you  will  think,  I  believe,  when  you  read 

it I  don't  much  admire  the  composition  or  the 

matter  of  the  speech.  My  old  master,  the  late  king,  would 
have  said  that  it  required  to  be  set  off  by  good  reading. 
It  falls  to  my  lot  to  read  it,  and  I  should  read  it  better  if 
I  liked  it  better.' 

A  part  of  this  speech,  a  very  small  part,  caused  long 
and  vehement  debate  in  parliament.  That  small  part  was 
the  letter  *s'  affixed  to  the  word  association.  The  question 
was,  whether  the  reprobation  expressed  related  to  the 
great  new  Catholic  association  just  arisen  in  Ireland,  and 
was  therefore  a  blow  aimed  expressly  at  the  Catholics,  or 
whether  it  included  the  Orange  clubs  which  were  in  great 
force  at  that  time.  The  Catholic  Association  claimed  the 
credit  of  having  quieted  the  outrages  of  Ireland,  and 
asserted  their  right  to  honour  accordingly  ;  while  their 
enemies  clamoured  for  their  suppression,  on  the  ground 
of  the  adjuration  by  which  they  had  quieted  Ireland.  This 
adjuration  wa-s :  *  By  the  hate  they  bore  the  Orangemen, 
who  were  their  natural  enemies,  and  by  the  confidence 
they  reposed  in  the  Catholic  Association,  who  were  their 
natural  and  zealous  friends,  to  abstain  from  all  secret  and 
illegal  associations  and  Whiteboy  disturbances  and  out- 
rages.' Whether  that  letter  *  s '  was  a  gloss  or  a  reality, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Catholic  Association  filled  a  space  in 
the  view  of  the  ministry  and  the  country  which  left  little 
room  for  clubs  of  inferior  magnitude.  *  Let  the  proposed 
measures  be  carried,'  said  Mr.  Brougham,  *and  the  Catholic 
Association  will  be  put  down  with  one  hand,  while  the 
Orange  societies  will  receive  only  a  gentle  tap  with  the 
other.' 

The  Catholic  Association  had  held  its  first  open  meeting 
in  January  of  the  preceding  year;  and  in  the  following 
May,  Mr.  Plunket  had  decEired,  on  being  questioned  in 
the  House,  that  the  government  was  closely  watching  its 
proceedings.  The  great  avowed  object  of  the  association 
was  the  preparation  of  petitions  to  parliament ;  but,  during 
a  course  of  months,  no  petitions  were  forthcoming,  while 
other  kinds  of  b^isiuess  proceeded  briskly.  The  association 
held  regular  sessions  in  Dublin,  nominated  committees, 
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received  petitions,  referred  them  to  its  committee  of 
grieyances,  ordered  a  census  of  the  population  to  be  taken, 
and  levied  a  tribute  which  was  called  the  Catholic  rent. 
This  tribute  was  declared  to  be  voluntary,  but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  the  payments  of  the  poor  in  Ireland, 
collected  on  the  requisition  of  the  priests,  are  voluntary ; 
and  the  weekly  collection  was  generally  regarded  as  a  tax. 
The  avowed  objects  to  which  the  money  was  to  be  applied 
were  the  supply  of  a  Catholic  priesthood  to  America ;  the 
supply  of  more  priests  to  England ;  and  the  purchase  of  as 
much  as  could  be  had  of  the  influence  of  the  press.  Into 
what  other  channels  the  money  might  flow,  there  was 
ample  room  for  conjecture.  It  was  believed  that  the 
amount  often  reached  fifty  pounds  in  a  day ;  and  govern- 
ment and  parliament  soon  thought  it  time  to  be  watching 
how  it  was  spent. 

Among  those  who  feared  and  disliked  this  association 
were  the  English  Catholics  generally.  Lord  Bedesdale 
writes  to  the  lord  chancellor,  on  the  last  day  of  1824 :  •  I 
learn  that  Lord  Fingall  and  others.  Catholics  of  English 
blood,  are  alarmed  at  the  present  state  of  things ;  and  they 
may  well  be  alarmed.  If  a  revolution  weye  to  happen  in 
Ireland,  it  would  be  in  the  end  an  Irish  revolution,  and 
no  Catholic  of  English  blood  would  fare  better  than  a 
Protestant  of  English  blood.  So  said  Lord  Castlehaven, 
an  Irish  Catholic  general  of  English  blood,  170  years  ago; 
and  so  said  a  Eoman  Catholic  of  Irish  blood,  confidentially 
to  me,  above  twenty  years  ago.  The  question  is  not 
simply  Protestant  and  Catholic,  but  English  and  Irish; 
and  the  great  motive  of  action  will  be  hatred  of  the 
Sasenagh,  inflamed  by  the  priests.'  Here  was  the  old 
quarrel  again ;  and  here  was  the  danger  which  made  wise 
men  believe  that  the  day  of  emancipation  was  drawing  on. 

For  a  little  while,  the  fear  excited  by  this  body  caused 
an  unusual  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  king  about  any 
favour  being  shown  to  English  Catholics.  He  who  had, 
after  his  accession,  cordially  offered  reli^ous  equality  to 
his  Hanoverian  subjects,  cavilled  at  parliament,  and  grew 
stiff  with  his  chancellor,  in  the  summer  of  1824,  because 
the  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  enabled,  by  a  bill  which 
passed  both  Houses,  to  exercise  his  office  of  earl-marshal  of 
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England,  by  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  without  that  of 
supremacy,  or  the  declaration  against  transabstantiation. 
The  dread  was  lest,  by  beginning  to  give  anything,  it  should 
become  necessary  to  give,  first  more,  and  then  everything 
which  the  Catholics  demanded.  As  the  chancellor  him- 
self bowed  to  the  declared  will  of  the  Lords,  the  king 
yielded ;  and  the  earl-marshal  appeared  in  his  robes  in  the 
House  which  he  could  not  yet  enter  as  a  peer  of  parlia- 
ment :  and  the  sky  did  not  fall. 

A  deputation  of  Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen,  sent  by 
the  association,  was  sitting  in  London,  to  watch  over  the 
interests  of  their  body,  under  the  approaching  attack  upon 
it  in  parliament,  and  to  be  ready  to  afford  information  to 
friendly  legislators  of  either  House,  in  answer  to  whatever 
charges  might  be  brought.    On  the  10th  of  February,  the 
Irish  secretary,  Mr  Goulbam,  brought  in  a  bill  '  to  amend 
the  acts  relating  to  unlawful  societies  in  Lreland;'  the 
object  of  which  was  to  put  down  the  Catholic  Association. 
Through  Mr.  Brougham,  the  deputation  made  known  their 
desire  to  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  justification 
of  their  body  from  certain  allegations  made  against  them 
in  parliament.     Of  course,  this  could  not  be  granted,  as  ihe 
association  was  not  a  recognised  body,  but  one  whose  un- 
constitutional character  was    admitted    on    every  hand. 
The  only  question  really  was,  whether  there  existed  a 
crisis  which  could  be  held  to  justify  the  formation  of  such 
an  organisation?    Some  spoke  of  the  volunteers  of  1780, 
and  reminded  each  other  that  those  volunteers  had  re- 
peatedly received  the  thanks    of   parliament;   but    the 
parallel  between  the  two  cases  failed  in  the  important 
particular,  that  the  volunteers  did  not  unite  for  political 
purposes,  but  for  the  military  defence  of  the  country. 
They  made  use  of  their  organisation  at  length  for  political 
purposes,  and  achieved  them ;   but  there  was  notbing  in 
their  case  which  could  be  allowed  as  a  precedent  in  any 
but  warlike  or  revolutionary  times.     While  the  Catholic 
claims  were  an  open  question  in  the  cabinet,  and  any  one 
cabinet  minister  was  pledged  in  its  favour,  there  could  be 
no  excuse  for  any  kind  of  revolutionary  institution  or 
movement.     Mr.  Goulbum  obtained  his  bill  by  a  majority 
of  278  to  123,  and  it  became  law  on  the  9tb  of  March.    It 
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apparently  annihilated  the  Catholic  Association;  but  the 
dissolution  was  a  mere  form.  To  la}'-  a  finger  upon  it  was 
merely  to  scatter  a  globule  of  quicksilver ;  it  was  sure  to 
run  together  again.  Justice  was  the  only  true  amalgamat- 
ing power ;  and  every  endeavour  to  delay  its  application 
omy  proved  its  necessity  the  more. 

ThiB  parliamentary  advocates  of  the  cause  mourned  at 
length  and  aloud  the  formation  of  the  association,  and  its 
adjuration:  *By  the  hate  you  bear  to  Orangemen.'  Mr. 
Canning,  to  whom  it  was  owing  that  the  king  was  con- 
verted and  the  cabinet  liberalised,  declared  that  the  pro- 
cedure 'resembled  the  scheme  of  an  enemy,  who  had 
devised  this  as  the  best  invention  for  throwing  back  and 
thwarting  the  further  progress  of  the  question  of  emanci- 
pation.' So  thought  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  very 
sincerely.  But  they  stood  outside  the  cause;  and  those 
who  were  within  it  believed  them  wrong ;  and  so  the  event 
proved  them  to  be.  The  subjects  of  a  great  cause  always 
move  in  it  differently  from  the  way  that  their  friends  out- 
side would  have  them ;  and  the  sufferers  usually  show  in 
the  end  that  they  understand  their  business  best.  They 
were  satisfied  now  with  their  own  method  of  proceeding. 
They  knew  that  their  association  would  be  put  down ;  and 
they  were,  no  doubt,  aware  that  it  ought  to  be  put  down* 
The  leaders  were  sagacious  lawyers,  as  was  shown  by  the 
curious  care  with  which  the  addresses  and  proceedings  of 
the  body  were  kept  within  the  letter  of  the  existing  law ; 
so  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  administration  to  come  to 
parliament  for  a  new  law  to  suppress  thein.  This  necessity 
was  the  crowning  success,  for  this  year,  of  the  association. 
The  leaders  were  satisfied  when  they  saw  the  House  of 
Commons  sitting  night  after  night,  adjourning  late  in  the 
morning  for  successive  mornings,  filling  the  eye  and  ear  of 
the  nation  with  the  acts  and  appeals  of  the  Catholic  body. 
This  was  victory  for  the  time — the  completest  victory  that 
the  time  would  admit.  Thfey  knew  that  the  real  obstacle 
to  their  emancipation  was  now  the  indifference  of  the 
English  nation.  They  knew  that  the  king  was  near  the 
point  of  yielding ;  thanks  to  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning. 
They  knew  that  the  cabinet  was  vacillating ;  thanks  to 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning.     They  knew  that  if  Mr. 
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Gaklning  was  called  tip,  even  to  reprobate  them  and  their  pro- 
iseedmgB,  they  would  nave  an  all-stifficient  advocacy ;  for  his 
very  reprobation  must  be  the  strongest  possible  testimony 
to  the  pressure  ot  the  time.  They  obtained  all  they  could  . 
liave  contemplated,  and  perhaps  more  than  they  antici- 
pated, in  the  avowal  and  narrative  which  the  pressure  of 
the  time  elicited  from  him,  of  his  own  experience,  and  that 
of  all  the  statesmeti  of  his  day,  in  relation  to  this  cause. 
Perhapcl  no  single  manifestation  so  aided  the  Catholic  cause, 
in  its  whole  career,  as  the  memorably  speech  of  February 
ISthi  in  which  Mr.  Canning  delivered  to  the  world  the 
history  of  the  (jatholic  questioii  for  the  preceding  century, 
and  his  own  history  in  connection  with  it.  The  narrative 
came  to  the  ear  of  the  nation  as  a  decree  of  fate ;  and  his 
political  atitobiography  went  far  to  win  over  the  nation's 
heart.  Having  shown  how  he  took  his  stand  upon  the 
Catholic  question  when  the  most  insuperable  obstacle  was 
romoved  by  the  withdrawal  of  George  III.  from  political 
life,  and  how  he  refused  office  at  the  most  tempting 
moment,  rather  than  enter  a  cabinet  decided  against  the 
Catholic  claims,  he  went  ott :  *  Sir,  I  have  always  refiised  to 
act  iil  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  the  Catholic  leaders ;  I 
would  never  put  myself  into  their  hands,  and  I  never 

will Much  as  I  have  wished  to  Serve  the  Catholic 

cause,  I  have  seen  that  the  service  of  the  Catholic  leaders 
is  no  easy  service.  They  e^re  hard  taskmasters ;  and  the 
advocate  who  would  satisfy  them  must  deliver  himself  up 

to  them  bound  hand  and  foot But  to  be  taunted 

with  a  want  of  feeling  for  the  Catholics,  to  be  accused  of 
compromising  their  interests,  conscious  as  I  am — as  I  can- 
not but  be— of  being  entitled  to  their  gratitude  for  a  long 
course  of  active  services,  and  for  the  sacrifice  to  their  cause 
of  interests  of  my  own — this  is  a  sort  of  treatment  which 
would  rouse  even  tameness  itself  to  assert  its  honour,  and 
vindicate  its  claitns.  I  have  shown  that  in  the  year  1812 
I  reftised  office,  rather  than  enter  into  an  administration 
pledged  against  the  Catholic  question.  I  did  this  at  a 
time  when  office  would  have  been  dearer  to  me  than  at 
any  other  period  of  my  political  life ;  when  I  would  havd 
given  ten  years  of  life  for  two  years  of  office ;  not  for  any 
sordid  ot  selfish  purpose  of  personal  aggrandlsemelit,  but 
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for  far  other  and  higher  views.  But,  is  this  the  only 
sacrifice  which  I  have  made  to  the  Catholic  cause?  The 
House  will  perhaps  bear  with  me  a  little  longer,  while  T 
answer  this  question  by  another  fact.  From  the  earliest 
dawn  of  my  public  life — ay,  from  the  first  visions  of 
youthful  ambition — that  ambition  had  been  directed  to  one 
object  above  all  others.  Before  that  object  all  others 
vanished  into  comparative  insignificance ;  it  was  desirable 
to  me  beyond  all  the  blandishments  of  power,  beyond  all 
the  rewards  and  favours  of  the  crown.  That  object  was  to 
represent,  in  this  House,  the  university  in  which  I  was 
educated.  I  had  a  fair  chance  of  accomplishing  this  object 
when  the  Catholic  question  crossed  my  way.  I  was 
warned — ^fairly  and  kindly  warned — that  my  adoption  of 
that  cause  would  blast  my  prospect.  I  adhered  to  the 
Catholic  cause,  and  forfeited  all  my  long-cherished  hopes 
and  expectations.  And  yet  I  am  told  that  1  have  made  no 
sacrifice !  that  I  have  postponed  the  cause  of  the  Catholics 
to  views  and  interests  of  my  own !  Sir,  the  representation 
of  the  university  has  fallen  into  worthier  hands.  I  rejoice 
with  my  right  honourable  friend  near  me  (Mr.  Peel),  in 
the  high  honour  which  he  has  obtained.  Long  may  he 
enjoy  the  distinction ;  and  long  may  it  prove  a  source  of 
reciprocal  pride,  to  our  parent  university  and  to  himself ! 
Never  till  this  hour  have  I  stated,  either  in  public  or  iu 
private,  the  extent  of  this  irretrievable  sacrifice;  but  I 
have  not  felt  it  the  less  deeply.  It  is  past,  and  I  shall  speak 
of  it  no  more.' 

Nothing  could  be  a  stronger  testimony  to  the  urgency 
of  the  cause  than  that  the  foremost  of  British  statesmen 
should  be  subject  to  compulsion  like  this,  forced  to  avowals 
like  these,  while  separated  by  deep  distrust  and  dislike 
from  the  Catholic  leaders.  But  even  yet,  the  degree  of  the 
urgency  was  not  understood.  Mr.  Peel  sat  by  Mr.  Can- 
ning's side,  and  received  his  congratulations  on  his  relation 
to  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  heard  his  hopes  that  the 
relation  might  subsist  long  and  happily.  But  even  then 
there  were  stirrings  in  the  heart  of  the  listener;  there 
were  doubts  beginning  to  move  in  his  mind  which  already 
put  that  relation  in  jeopardy,  and  were  soon  to  exclude 
him,  in  his  torn,  from  the  representation  of  his  university. 
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When  his  turn  arriyed,  he  oonfessed  that  the  events  of  the 
session  of  1825  had  made  suoh  an  impression  upon  him 
that  he  went  to  Lord  Liverpool,  desiring  to  resign  his 
office,  because  the  opinion  of  the  House  was  declared 
against  him  on  the  Catholic  question,  and  avowing  to  the 
premier  that  he  believed  the  time  was  come  when  *  some- 
*^g  ought  to  be  done  about  the  Catholics.'  Lord  Liver- 
pooVs  threat  of  retiring  also  induced  Mr.  Peel  to  wait  for 
another  manifestation  of  the  feelings  of  the  country ;  but 
this  was  the  time  when  the  hook  caught  the  chain  which 
bound  him  tt)  follow  the  destiny  of  Canning  in  his  sacri- 
fices for  the  Catholic  question. 

Mr.  Canning  called  the  Catholic  leaders  *hard  task- 
masters,' whose  advocates  must  submit  to  be  bound  hand 
and  foot.  Nothing  could  please  them  better  than  such  a 
description.  The  ireputation  of  a  strong  will  is,  in  itself, 
an  unlimited  power.  These  men  had  ceased  to  be  sup- 
pliants, and  had  become  taskmasters,  whoever  might  be 
their  servants.  The  description  was  true ;  for  there  was  a 
man  among  them  who  was  about  to  become  a  power  in  the 
Btate.  Daniel  O'Connell  had  been  an  active  agitator  on 
belialf  of  the  Catholic  claims  for  so  many  years  now,  as  to 
be  known  by  name  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
kingdom.  He  had  been  a  chief  mover  in  the  committees 
in  Dublin ;  he  was  the  organiser  of  the  association,  and 
was  now  reputed  to  hold  three  millions  of  the  Irish  people 
in  his  hajid,  ready  with  a  touch  to  be  turned  to  good  or 
evil.  He  came  up  as  a  delegate  invested  in  a  kind  of 
glory ;  for  in  DubKn  he  had  been  indicted  for  sedition  in 
flie  January  just  past,  and  the  grand  jury  had  thrown  out 
the  bills.  He  who  had  evaded  the  law  in  the  formation 
and  procedure  of  successive  Catholic  committees — he  who 
had  defied  the  law  in  the  late  prosecution  for  sedition — he 
who  held  three  millions  of  the  Irish  people  in  his  hand, 
and  the  peace  of  Ireland  at  his  bidding,  might  think  him- 
self entitled  to  be  a  '  hard  taskmaster.'  And  he  who  was 
not  only  idolised  by  the  multitude  among  whom  he  had 
lived,  and  adored  by  his  own  family,  but  who  so  attached 
bis  personal  friends  by  his  charms  of  intellect  and  temper, 
48  that  they  could  not  sit  in  the  room  while  he  was  found 
^^t  with,  might  well  suppose  himself  authorised  to  issue 
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his  coikimands,  and  have  them  readily  obeyed,  whatever 
they  might  be.  But  there  was  one  attribntld  of  his  which 
made  him  too  hard  a  taskmaster  for  men  who  chose  to 
retain  their  manhood — his  incapacity  for  truth.  The  un- 
truthfulness of  O'Connell  must  be  regarded  as  a  constitu- 
tional attribute.  He  was  so  devoid  of  all  computiction 
and  all  shame  in  regard  to  the  random  character  of  his 
representations,  that  the  only  supposition  is,  that  he  bad 
not  the  ordinary  perception  of  truth  and  felsehood;  and 
this  became  at  last  so  general  an  impression,  that  the  rest 
of  his  character  was  judged  of,  apart  from  this,  in  a  way 
which,  perhaps,  was  never  tried  in  the  case  of  any  other 
man.  If  he  could  not  obtain  respect,  he  obtained  admira- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  even  from  many  who  hold,  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  that  the  qualities  he  was  deficient  in — 
veracity  and  high  courage — are  precisely  the  first  requisites 
of  political  honour,  the  most  essential  attributes  of  the 
political  hero.  Nature  now  and  then  sets  aside,  with  a 
haughty  movement,  all  rules — even  of  morals ;  and  in  this 
case  she  so  overruled  matters,  as  that  a  man  whom  every 
one  knew  to  be  neither  brave,  nor  veracious,  nor  of  thorough 
disinterestedness,  should  obtain,  not  merely  the  influence, 
but  the  deference  which  is  usually  accorded  to  high  cha- 
racter only.  Of  course,  he  had  qualities  which  must 
account  for  this;  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  qualities. 
His  domestic  use  of  power  was  very  beautiful — genial  and 
benevolent.  His  ardour  was  captivating,  and  thoroughly 
respectable,  when  thrown  into  the  great  cause.  His 
buoyancy  and  gaiety  of  spirit  were  as  attractive  and 
atta<)hing  as  his  sagacity,  energy,  and  perseverance  were 
animating  to  his  coadjutors.  When  we  consider,  in  con- 
nection with  these  things,  what  it  must  have  been  to  the 
Irish  Catholics  to  have  a  champion  and  leader  who  was 
really  able  to  manage  their  cause,  and  determined  to  carry 
it  through — how  much  of  ancient  expectation  and  new 
hope  settled  upon  his  head — we  cannot  wonder  that  he 
was  regarded  by  multitudes  as  a  heaven-sent  king,  and 
that  he  received  homage  accordingly,  though  some  of  the 
highest  kingly  qualities  were  wanting.  The  truth  appears 
to  have  been,  that  in  O'Connell  two  sets  of  characteristics 
were  united,  which  are  usually  supposed  to  be  incom- 
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patible.  He  was  genuinely  impetuous,  ardent|  open* 
hearted,  patriotic,  and  devoted;  and  then  again,  he  was 
genuinely  cautious  and  astute;  calculating,  sly,  untruthful; 
CTasping,  selfish,  and  hypocritical.  He  was  profuse,  and 
he  was  sordid;  he  was  rash,  and  lie  was  un&thomably 
politic ;  now  he  was  flowing  out,  and  now  he  was  circum- 
venting. Among  all  his  changes,  however,  he  never  was 
brave,  he  never  was  reliable  or  accurate;  and  he  never 
kept  his  eye  off  the  money-boxes  which  supplied  his 
annual  income  from  the  scrapings  of  the  earnings  of  the 
poor.  There  was  no  reasonable  objectioii  to  0*Conneirs 
being  supported  by  his  country.  There  was  every  reason 
why  he  should  be,  and  none  why  he  should  not.  He  had 
a  large  family,  and  was  sure  to  rise  to  great  eminence  iu 
his  profession,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  it  as  professional 
men  usually  do.  If,  because  he  wad  the  man  to  redeem 
the  Irish  cause,  he  was  withdrawn  from  his  profession  and 
its  emoluments,  it  was  merely  just  that  he  shoidd  be  com- 
pensated by  the  Irish  people.  But  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  way  in  which  it  was  done;  nothing  could  be 
worse  for  his  character,  his  mind,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  cause.  Instead  of  a  single  effort  made  vigorously  and 
once  by  the  wealthy  of  his  clients,  and  all  who  chose  to 
give,  whether  little  or  much,  so  that  means  might  be 
raised  equal  to  the  utmost  which  Mr.  O'Connell  could  have 
made  by  his  profession,  to  set  him  free  to  serve  his  country 
for  life,  the  subscription  wais  made  an  annual  affair,  and 
levied  under  the  compulsion  of  the  priests.  There  is  no 
need  to  dwell  on  this.  The  consequences  may  be  easily 
inferred.  It  made  his  very  enemies  blush  to  see  how  the 
affair  went  on,  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  when  the 
b^ging  season  came  round.  Great  allowance  must  be 
made  for  a  man  placed  in  such  circumstances  of  pre- 
carioushess.  But  a  review  of  his  character  on  all  sides, 
with  every  allowance  that  justice  and  mercy  require^  must 
leave  an  impression  that  he  must  indeed  hate  been  the 
chief  of  the  '  hard  taskmasters,'  with  whom  statesmen  could 
come  into  no  alliance,  because  true  alliance  was  not 
possible,  but  only  fettered  service,  such  as  cannot  be 
Tendered  by  honourable  men. 

The  sending  of  the  delegates  to  London,  and  the  necessity 
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of  bringing  the  Catholic  Association  under  the  notice  of 
parliament,  were  very  welcome  to  the  liberal  section  of  the 
cabinet.     Till  now,  their  position  had  been  painful,  ae  a 
position  of  compromise  must  ever  be.     The  administration 
in  Ireland  had  been  carefully  composed,  half  and  half,  of 
favourers  and  opponents  of  the  Catholic  canse;  and,  of 
course,  there  had  existed  the  consequent  evil  of  an  unsound 
and  unsteady  government  in  that  disturbed  quarter.     The 
enforced  silence  upon  Irish  subjects  in  the  cabinet  vanat 
have  been  irksome ;  and  the  awaiting  of  some  inevitable 
change  not  a  little  fearful.     All  were  set  free  now;  for 
they  were  all  united  in  reprobating  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion as  unlawful  machinery  which  could  not  be  allowed  to 
work;   and  the  occasion  brought  freedom  of  speech  and 
hope  of  a  good  issue  to  the  friends  of  the  Catholics.     They 
spoke  out,  and  emptied  their  full  hearts  and  minds ;  and 
they  saw  that  the   protracted   debates  on  the  Catholio 
subject,  which  succeeded  one  another  for  some  months  of 
this  session,  were  aiding  the  cause  more  than  any  transac- 
tions of  all  previous  years. 

By  the  bill  which  put  down  the  Catholic  Association,  it 
was  declared  unlawful  for  all  political  associations  to  con- 
tinue   th^ir    sittings,   by  adjournment   or    otherwise,    or 
whether  in  full  sittings  or  by  committee,  or  officers,  for 
more  than  fourteen  days ;  or  to  levy  contributions  from  his 
majesty's  subjects,  or  from  any  descriptions  of  them;  or  for 
any  such  societies  to  have  different  branches,  or  to  corre- 
spond with  other  societies,  or  to  exclude  members  on  the 
ground  of  religious  faith,  or  to  require  oaths  or  declarations 
otherwise  than  as  required  by  law.     As  soon  as  the  pailia- 
ment  rose — ^that  is,  in  July — a  new  Catholic  committee 
offered  a  plan  of  a  new  association,  and  a  recommendation 
to  the  Catholic  body  to  push  to  the  utmost  their  practice 
of  petitioning  and  other  political  action,  by  methods  inde- 
pendent of  the  association,  as  the  law  now  forbade  such 
action*  within  it.     Suggestion  like  this  was,  in  fact,  action ; 
and  nothing  was  gained  by  the  new  law  but  an  excellent 
opportunity  for  setting  forth  the  strength  of  the  Catholic 
cause. 

During  March,  Sir  F.  Burdett  introduced,  first,  a  debate 
on  the  general  petition  of  the  Catholics;  next,  a  set  of 
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lesolHtions  which  were  passed  as  the  fomidation  of  a  reliet 
bill,  which  went  through  the  stage  of  debate  in  the  Com- 
mons on  the  21st  of  April.  Mr.  O'Connell  declared^  in  a 
letter  which  found  its  way  into  the  newspapers,  that  the 
preparation  of  the  draft  of  the  bill  had  been  committed 
to  him.  This  damaging  declaration  being  noticed  by  the 
adverse  members  of  the  cabinet,  was  emphatically  denied 
by  the  committee,  who  pledged  themselyes  that  no  person 
out  of  the  committee  had  had  the  smallest  share  m  the 
preparation  of  the  bill. 

This  bill  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  the  avowal 
which  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  had  found  themselves 
bound  to  make  in  the  preceding  debate — ^that  they  were 
ready  to  support  the  Catholic  ckims  when  severed  from 
their  connection  with  the  association.  They  were  im- 
mediately taken  at  their  word;  and  brilliant  was  the 
result.  The  debating  was  magnificent,  or  rather  the  out- 
pouring of  eloquence  on  one  side ;  for  all  the  strength  was 
in  one  direction ;  and  the  majority  by  which  the  bill  passed 
the  Commons  was  268  to  241.  The  bill  proposed  the  repeal 
of  disabilities ;  the  enactment  of  a  state  provision  for  the 
Catholic  clergy;  and  the  raising  of  the  Irish  franchise 
qualification  from  408.  to  £10.  It  was  supposed  that  by 
placing  the  first  of  these  propositions  between  the  other 
two — ^the  advantage  to  the  Catholics  between  an  advantage 
to  the  state  and  one  to  the  Protestant  minority,  who  com- 
plained of  being  swamped  by  the  Catholic  majority  at  elec- 
tions— the  bill  might  be  floated  through  parliament.  The 
two  latter  provisions  were  called  the  wings  of  the  bill ;  but 
they  proved  to  be  leaden  wings.  There  was  an  outcry 
against  both  provisions  too  strong  for  even  the  popular 
O'Connell,  who  held  the  peace  of  Ireland  in  his  hand. 
After  having  boasted  that  the  bill  was  of  his  preparation, 
he  could  not  deny  his  agreement  to  the  obnoxious  proposi- 
tions. He  made  a  recantation,  and  asked  pardon  of  God 
and  his  country.  Such  an  error  and  recantation  may  pass 
for  once ;  and  O'Connell's  passed  for  this  time. 

After  the  division  on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  in 
the  Commons,  the  heir-presumptive  made  a  bold  stroke  in 
he  Lords  to  obtain  its  rejection  there.  In  presenting  a 
petition  from  the  dean  and  canons  of  Windsor  against  the 
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Catholic  claims,  the  Dnke  of  York  took  occasion  to  declare 
his  own  opinion  on  tha  subject,  and  his  own  intentions  in 
case  of  his  succeeding  to  the  crown.     He  laid  before  tlie 
House  the  case  of  the  late  king — *tho  severe  illness,  and 
ten  years  of  misery  which  had  clouded  the  existence  of  Jiis 
illustrious  and  beloved  father,'  on  EU)count  of  the  scmples 
of  his  conscience  about  the  coronation  oath :  he  declared 
that  his  principles  were  the  same;  'and  that  these  ^^-ere 
the  principles  to  which  he  would  adhere,  and  which,   lie 
would  maintain  and  act  up  to,  to  the  latest  moment  of  liis 
existence,  whatever  might  be  his  situation  of  life — so  Help 
him  God  I '    The  lord  chancellor  listened  with  delight,  and 
wrote  out  the  speech  in  his  anecdote-bo(jk  before  he  slept. 
The  bigots  on  his  side  got  it  printed  in  gold  letters,  and 
framed  it  for  their  drawing-room  walls,  and  circulated   it 
through  the  country.     The  effect  produced  was  some^^liat 
different  from  what  was  intended  and  expected.    It  sho^wed 
that  an  effort  must  be  made  to  secure  Oatholio  emancipa- 
tion during  the  life  of  the  present  king ;  and  exertion  vras 
stimidated  accordingly.    It  nappened,  too,  that  some  words 
had  been  spoken  on  the  other  side,  which  took  great  liold 
of  the  public  mind,  and  perhaps  spread  as  widely  as   -the 
declaration  of  the    heir-presumptive.      On   the   28tlx    of 
February,  Mr.  Plunket  had  said,  in  the  debate  on  Sir   F. 
Burdett*s  motion,  that  the  danger  to  be  looked  in  the  faoe 
was  not  the  danger  of  the  days  of  James  II.,  but  of  the 
present  time;  the  danger  of  exasperating  millions  of  fellow- 
subjects  excluded  from  their  rights.     The  bigot  plea  ^was 
of  the  danger  of  innovation ;  but,  said  the  speaker :  '  Time 
was  the  greatest  innovator  of  all.     While  man  would  sleep 
or  stop  in  his  career,  the  course  of  time  was  rapidly  chang- 
ing the  aspect  of  all  human  affairs.    All  that  a  wise  govern- 
ment could  do  was  to  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wings 
of  time,  to  watch  his  progress,  and  accommodate  his  motion 
to  their  flight.    Arrest  lus  course  they  could  not ;  but  they 
might  vary  the  forms  and  aspects  of  their  institutions,  so 
as  to  reflect  his  varying  aspects  and  forms.     If  this  were 
not  the  spirit  which  animated  them,  philosophy  would  be 
impertinent,  and  history  no  better  than  an  old  almanac. 
The  riches  of  knowledge  would  serve  them  no  better  than 
the  false  money  of  a  swindler,  put  upon  them  at  a  value 
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which  once  ciroiilated,  but  had  long  since  ceased.  Prudence 
and  experience  would  be  no  better  for  protection  than 
dotage  and  error.'  Lord  Eldon  was  persuaded  that  these 
words,  everlastingly  true,  were  aimed  at  a  speech  of  his 
about  the  Catholics  of»  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  *  thinking 
it  proper  to  treat  this  as  a  sort  of  speech  which  an  almanac- 
maker,  reciting  past  events,  might  make;  and  which,  there- 
fore, might  deserve  no  answer.'  But  the  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Plunket's  words  made  its  way.  'Never,'  says  the  chan- 
cellor, *  was  anything  like  the  sensation  the  Duke  of  York's 
speech  has  made.  ...  I  hear  that  *•  the  Duke  of  York  and 
No  Popery  "  is  to  be  seen  in  various  parts.  The  Bisbop  of 
London  declared  that  he  believed — speaking  when  he 
delivered  a  petition  yesterday — **  that  he  was  satisfied  nine 
people  in  ten  in  the  city  were  determinedly  adverse  to  the 
claims  of  the  Eoman  Catholics."'  Yet  the  sentiment  of 
Mr.  Plunket's  words  made  its  way.  '  I  forgot  to  mention,' 
writes  the  chancellor,  'in  my  last,  that  the  Commons 
stared  me  very  impudently  in  the  face,  when  they  delivered 
to  me  the  Catholic  bill  at  the  bar  of  the  House.  ThU  bill, 
however,  I  think  those  gentlemen  will  never  see  again.' 
The  Lords  threw  out  the  bill  at  a  little  before  six  in  the 
morning  of  the  18th  of  May,  by  a  majority  of  48  in  a 
House  of  308.  *Lady  Warwick  and  Lady  Braybrooke,' 
writes  Ihe  chancellor,  *  would  not  let  their  husbands  go  to 
the  House  to  vote  for  the  Catholics;  so  we  Protestants 
drink  daily,  as  our  favourite  toast:  "The  ladies  who  locked 
up  their  husbands."'  *The  glorious  forty-eight'  were 
toasted  in  bumpers,  and  the  victors  *  were  becoming  com- 
posed after  their  triumphs ; '  and  still  the  sentiment  of  Mr. 
Plunket's  words  was  making  its  way.  The  temporary 
defeat  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  18th.  On  the 
Thursday,  'Mr.  O'Connell,'  writes  the  chancellor,  'pleaded 
as  a  barrister  before  me  in  the  House  of  Lords.  His 
demeanour  was  very  proper,  but  he  did  not  strike  me  as 
shining  so  much  in  argument  as  might  be  expected  from  a 
man  who  has  made  so  much  noise  in  his  harangues  in  a 
seditious  association.'  The  chancellor  forgot  that  a  cause 
in  the  House  of  Lords  could  hardly  be  so  inspiring  to  a 
barrister  as  the  cause  of  his  country  to  its  champion ;  and 
that  Mr.  O'Connell  might  easily  hold  himself  calm  an(' 
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commoDplaoe  in  another  sphere,  while  in  his  own  the 
sentiment  of  Mr.  Plunket's  words  was  making  its  way. 

During  the  next  session,  that  of  1826,  nothing  was  done 
in  parliament  on  the  Catholic  question  beyond  the  pre- 
sentation of  petitions.  The  Lords  had  declared  llieir 
opinion  decisively  enough,  for  the  present;  and  in  the 
Commons,  it  was  understood  that  the  session  would  be 
short,  in  view  of  the  approaching  dissolution,  and  that  the 
great  questions  of  the  time  had  better  stand  over  for  the 
consideration  of  the  new  parliament.  The  Catholic 
petitions  were  chiefly  directed  to  meet  the  objection  of  the 
supposed  divided  allegiance  of  the  Catholics.  It  was  in 
vain  attempting  to  meet  this  objection  by  the  declaration, 
however  extensively  confirmed,  that  Catholics  held  an 
undivided  allegiance  to  their  king  in  civil  affairs :  no  one 
doubted  this.  The  objection  was,  that  their  spiiitual 
allegiance  to  the  pope  might  at  any  time  interfere  with 
their  civil  allegiance  to  their  king.  The  true  way  of 
meeting  this  objection  was  to  render  them  easy  and 
satisfied.  If  the  pope  really  wished  to  make  mischief 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  British  government,  he 
could  do  it  very  effectually  already;  and  with  the  more 
excuse  the  more  they  were  wronged.  To  keep  them  in  a 
state  of  exasperation  by  political  exclusion  was  not  the 
way  to  render  them  loyal,  but  rather  to  make  the  pope 
Aeir  partisan  against  their  sovereign.  The  petitions  of 
this  session  were  therefore  of  little  use.  They  did  not  truly 
meet  the  objection  of  one  party,  and  were  not  needed  by 
the  other. 

A  new  enmity  became  manifest  this  year.  The  Catholics 
and  the  Dissenters  drew  off  from  each  other.  The 
Dissenters  were  themselves  suffering  under  disabihties 
which  might  naturally  dispose  them  to  sympathise  with 
the  Catholics,  and  to  work  in  their  behalf.  But  they 
were,  generally  speaking,  lukewarm  in  the  cause.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  this,  though  the  fact  is  not  an 
agreeable  one  to  contemplate.  Like  too  large  a  majority 
of  mankind,  the  English  Dissenters  could  feel  deeply  and 
argue  clearly  about  the  rights  of  conscience,  when  their 
own  consciences  were  interfered  with,  but  be  too  much 
affected  by  fear  to  see  the  fall  force  of  their  abstract 
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reasonings  when  their  own  experience  was  not  concerned. 
They  were  Protestants;  they  feared  the  pope  and  the 
ravages  of  superstition  as  much  as  their  Protestant  brethren 
within  the  Church  pale ;  and  the  annual  Indemnity  Bill, 
which  gave  them  practical  freedom,  saved  them  from 
sharing  the  exasperation  of  the  Catholics  under  their  legal 
disabilities.  And  they  were  not  united  with  the  Catholics 
in  any  hope  from  the  influence  of  Mr.  Canning ;  for  Mr. 
Canning  was  as  openly  and  fixedly  their  adversary  as  he 
was  the  advocate  of  the  Catholics.  Mr.  Canning's  opposi- 
tion to  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  remains  a  rebuke  to  the 
pride  of  human  reason  and  to  the  confidence  of  hero- 
worship.  Those  who  exulted  in  his  clear  view  of  the  caae 
of  the  Catholics,  and  his  soundly  principled  advocacy  of 
their  claims,  were  perplexed  and  abashed  by  his  in- 
defensible and  unaccountable  refusal  to  apply  the  same 
sagacity  and  the  same  principles  to  the  case  of  the  dis- 
qualified Dissenters.  And  it  was  not  for  Mr.  Canning  to 
complain  of  the  judgment  which  his  inconsistency  was 
sure  to  bring  upon  him ;  nor  for  his  friends  to  wonder  and 
lament  if,  after  his  death,  such  speculations  as  that  of 
Lord  Eossmore,  in  his  Letter  on  Catholic  Emancipation^ 
dishonoured  his  memory,  as  far  as  the  matter  went.  '  Is 
there  no  satisfactory  reason,'  says  Lord  Bosi|more,  *  why  a 
mind  like  that  of  Mr.  Canning  should  depart  froih  his 
own  general  principles  in  the  case  of  the  Dissenters  alone  ? 
May  he  not  have  reasoned  thus  ?  If  I  concede  the  wishes 
•of  the  Dissenters  separately,  may  I  not  weaken  the 
common  cause — ^the  Dissenters  not  having  much  sympathy 
with  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  ?  But  if  I  carry  emanci- 
pation, I  secure  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts ;  for,  if  the  former  succeeds,  the  latter  follows.'  This 
is  not  like  Canning — such  a  method  of  coercing  one  set  of 
people,  under  false  pretences,  to  further  the  emancipation 
of  another.  But,  if  this  was  not  his  reason,  there  is  no 
saying  what  was.     It  remains  a  painful  mystery. 

There  iis  much  that  is  painful  in  the  survey  of  the  time 
and  persons  under  our  present  notice.  The  Catholics  were 
putting  forth  all  their  powers  in  preparation  for  the 
elections;  and  the  full  force  of  the  influence  of  the 
priesthood  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  forty-shilling 
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freeholders,  in  a  manner  which  made  as  complete  a 
mockery  of  the  representative  system  as  was  ever  made  by 
the  Irish  landlords,  who  had  covered  their  domains  with 
small  freeholds  for  their  political  convenience.  Some  of 
this  class  of  Irish  landlords  were  ejecting  their  tenants 
by  wholesale,  for  their  obedience  to  the  priests  in  the 
elections;  and  the  new  Catholic  Association  was  voting 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  people  thus  left  homeless.  The 
Dissenters,  were  holding  off  from  aiding  the  Catholics ;  and 
the  Catholic  leaders  were  reviling  the  Dissenters.  Mr. 
Canning  was  doing  wrong  by  the  one  body,  by  the  very 
act  of  doing  right  by  the  other.  The  Duke  of  York  was 
endeavouring,  by  a  proceeding  of  extraordinary  audacity, 
to  achieve  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Canning  from  the  cabinet. 
He  was  naturally  animated  by  the  effect  his  speech  had 
produced;  and  he  saw,  as  every  one  else  did,  what  its 
operation  was  in  stimulating  the  friends  of  the  Catholics 
to  obtain  their  emancipation  during  the  life  of  the  king. 
He  took  upon  him  now,  in  the  autumn  of  1826,  to  address 
the  king  on  the  subject  of  obtaining  unity  of  opinion  in 
the  cabinet  on  the  Catholic  question.  In  this  he  was  not 
likely  to  succeed,  after  his  attempt  on  the  royal  feelings 
in  his  late  speech.  The  king  had  observed  on  that  speech, 
in  a  good-humoured  way,  that  the  duke  might  have  left 
out  his  refere'ace  to  his  possible  accession  to  Qie  throne,  as 
its  present  occupant  did  not  mean  to  quit  it.  Preserving 
his  good-humour  he  still  would  hardly  relish  the  duke's 
interference  with  the  opinions  and  constitution  of  his 
cabinet.  But  it  was  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  keep 
quiet,  in  relation  to  the  duke ;  for  it  was  becoming  clear 
that  he  would  never  more  influence  the  politics  of 
England,  or  any  other  human  affairs.  To  complete  the 
circle  of  wrong-doers,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  treating  the 
illness  of  the  Duke  of  York  in  the  following  style :  *  1  wish 
^o  physical  ill  to  the  royal  duke ;  but  if  he  has  thrown  his 
oath  in  the  way  of  our  liberties,  and  that  as  long  as  he 
lives  justice  shall  not  be  done  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  it 
is  tnockery  to  tell  me  that  the  people  of  Ireland  have  not 
an  interest  in  his  ceasing  to  live.  Death  is  the  corrector 
of  human  errors ;  it  is  said  to  be  man's  hour  for  repentance, 
and  God's  opportunity-      If  the  royal  duke  should  not 
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become  converted  from  his  political  errors,  I  am  peifeotly 
resigned  to  the  will  of  Grod,  and  shall  abide  the  result 
with  the  most  Christian  resignation.'  This  declaration 
was  received  with  'laughter  and  cheers,'  To  this  pass 
were  men  hronght — to  such  a  state  of  principle  and 
temper  as  this,  all  round,  by  the  protraction  of  injury  to 
one  class  of  fellow-subjects.  The  consolation  was  in  the 
moral  certainty  that  an  effectual  change  could  not  be  fiE»:. 
off.  On  the  whole,  the  anti-Catholic  interest  seemed  to 
have  gained  most  in  the  elections ;  but  some  great  single 
victories  had  been  obtained  on  the  side  of  emancipation ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Catholic  Association  had  been  so 
effectually  proved,  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Beresfords  from 
the  representation  of  their  own  tenantry,  and  in  some 
other  instances,  that  it  was  clear  that  the  struggle  could 
not  now  end  by  any  other  means  than  being  brought  to  an 
issue.  It  was  becoming  clear  that  the  Duke  of  York 
would  never  reach  the  throne ;  and  a  general  belief  was 
arising  that  the  cabinet  was  in  process  of  conversion  to 
the  views  of  Mr.  Canning.  There  was  a  persuasion,  on 
the  whole,  prevalent  in  the  country,  that  tms  new  parlia- 
ment was  the  last  which  would  be  occupied  with  the 
discussion  of  the  Catholic  question. 


CHAPTEE  XI. 

Chancery  Beform — Gtoyemment  moves  for  Inquiry — ^Beport  of  Gominifl- 
sioners — ^Lord  Eldon — Bill  proposed — Jurors  in  India — Finance — 
Close  of  Session  and  Dissolution — ^The  Elections. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  three  sessions  of  this  parliament, 
a  reform  was  begun  which  the  nation  had  for  some  time 
been  peremptorily  demanding;  by  its  discontents,  yet 
more  man  by  its  express  petitions.  The  delay  of  justice 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  become  insufferable;  and 
the  time  was  come  for  proof  whether  the  grievance  could 
not  be  amended.  Perhaps  no  narrative  of  a  process  of 
reform  is  more  instructive  than  this,  in  showing  how  that 
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inexorable  Fate — the  spirit  of  reform,  evoked  by  grievance 
— compasses  its  end,  through  all  obstructions  of  human 
error  and  ignorance,  human  will,  and  even  human  con- 
science, when  that  conscience  is  deficient  in  enlighten- 
ment. Among  the  movers  against  the  evils  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  were  some  men  who  were  not  lawyers,  and 
who  therefore  naturally  stated  their  case  ignorantly ;  and 
•there  were  some  who  were  trained  and  practised  in  a 
different  department  of  the  law,  and  who  were  therefore 
ridiculed  by  equity  lawyers  for  errors  in  the  object  and 
expression  of  their  complaint.  The  strong,  united  will  of 
the  cabinet  and  of  the  equity  lawyers  was  opposed  to  all 
entrance  upon  the  subject.  And  the  conscience  of  the 
chancellor  was  so  satisfied  with  the  existing  state  of 
things,  that  it  resented  any  question  of  them ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  so  tender,  that  it  winced  under  any  inquiry 
into  the  discharge  of  business,  as  under  a  personal  injury. 
Yet  the  inquiry  went  on,  because  it  had  become  necessary. 
The  chancellor's  friends  laughed  at  the  complaint  of  the 
locking  up  of  large  funds  in  Chancery  for  hsdf  a  century 
together,  alleging  the  cases  in  which  property  was  truly 
in  ward,  and  the  dividends  punctually  paid;  but  there 
were  cases  in  which  no  proceeds  could  be  obtained.  The 
chancellor  and  his  friends  scorned  the  complaints  of  the 
expenses  of  the  court,  showing  that  his  income  had  never 
exceeded  a  certain  amount ;  but  the  expenses  were  intoler- 
able notwithstanding.  The  government  clearly  proved  an 
enormous  increase  of  Chancery  business  withm  a  certain 
term,  and  avouched  the  industry  of  Lord  Eldon ;  but  it  re- 
mained true,  and  unendurable,  that  suitors  could  not  get  their 
business  settled.  The  chancellor  and  his  friends  called 
the  complainants  '  ignorant  fellows '  and '  malicious  rascals  ;* 
and  the  complainants  called  the  lord  chancellor  *  a  curse 
to  the  country ; '  yet,  amidst  their  alienation,  they  worked 
together,  under  that  inexorable  Fate — the  spirit  of 
reform,  evoked  by  grievance.  Thus  it  always  happens, 
and  must  happen ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  we  could  learn 
from  such  histories  to  assume  the  certainty  of  reform,  after 
any  manifestation  of  grievance,  and  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  all  violence,  all  loss  of  temper  on  any  hand,  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  work  which  pays  no  heed  to  our  infirmities. 
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On  the  4tli  of  June,  1823,  Mr.  John  Williams,  after- 
wards one  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  moved  for 
an  inquiry  into  the  arrear  of  business  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  and  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  causes  thereof.  *  It  now  seemed  to  be  con- 
ceded on  all  hands,'  the  mover  declared,  *  that  evils  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude  existed,  and  that  the  present  system 
could  no  longer  go  on  without  some  amendment  or  im- 
provement/ It  appears  that  the  chancellor  himself  was  of 
the  same  mind  with  other  people,  as  to  the  neoessity  of 
inquiry ;  for,  within  a  month  of  Mr.  Williams's  motion,  he 
communicated  to  the  House  of  Lords  his  purpose  of  having 
a  commission  to  inquire  whether  any,  and  what  improve- 
ments could  be  made  in  the  administration  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  Yet,  his  wrath  against  the  inquirers  in  the 
House  of  Commons  seems  to  show  that  he  would  hardly 
have  stirred  at  this  time,  if  they  had  not  stimulated  him  to 
do  so.  Throughout  the  whole  affair,  which  extended  over 
several  years,  he  appears  to  have  been  unable,  for  a  single 
moment,  to  regard  it  as  anything  but  a  personal  matter. 
The  complainants  divided  their  informations  into  two  parts ; 
those  which  regarded  the  faulty  constitution  or  arrange- 
ments of  the  courts,  and  those  which  related  to  the  quality 
of  the  chancellor's  mind,  in  which  the  tendency  to  doubt 
had  become  so  strong  as  to  overbear  the  fine  faculties  and 
attainmente  which  otherwise  fitted  him  eminently  for  his 
office.  The  debate  on  Mr.  Williams's  motion  continued  for 
two  nights,  and  brought  out  enough  of  fact  and  opinion  to 
assure  the  ministers  that  the  subject  would  not  drop  till 
something  was  done.  Their  plea  of  the  vast  increase  of 
Chancery  business  availed  only  to  prove  that  matters  could 
not  go  on  as  they  were ;  and  a  broad  hint  to  this  effect  was 
given  in  the  introduction  of  a  discussion  about  separating 
the  judicial  and  political  functions  of  the  lord  chancellor. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  it  had  been  suggested  in  the  pre- 
ceding April  to  alter  the  method  of  hearing  appeals  there ; 
and  it  was  proposed  by  Lord  Liverpool,  on  the  26th  of 
June,  that  a  deputy-speater  of  the  House  of  Lords  should 
be  appointed,  and  that  five  days  in  the  week,  instead  of 
three,  should  be  devoted  to  the  hearing  of  appeals.  The 
arrangement  was  made ;  but  the  chancellor  could  not  let 
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the  occaBion  pass  without  entering  upon  an  exhibition  of 
self-assertion  and  self-defence,  which  not  only  lowered  bis 
dignity,  and  engaged  the  compassion  of  parliament,  but 
proved  to  the  movers  in  the  question  of  Chancery  reform 
that  it  must  inevitably  be  made  a  personal  matter,  as  tbe 
chancellor  chose  to  regard  it  so ;  and  the  bickerings  and 
evil-speaking  which  hence  arose  became  very  painful,  and 
damaging  alike  to  the  character  of  the  court  and  the  pro- 
gress of  3ie  question. 

As  the  next  session  (of  1824)  approached,  the  chancellor 
grew  uneasy,  in  apprehension  of  the  renewal  of  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  he  applied  to  Mr.  Peel  for  the  full  support  and 
protection  of  the  cabinet.  Mr.  Williams's  motion  "was 
brought  forward  on  the  24th  of  February.  Lord  Eldon 
observes  upon  it  that  every  moment  of  negligence  in  an 
official  course  of  twenty-two  years  was  noted  ;  and  that 
many  of  the  complaints  were  perfectly  new  to  him  and  his 
friends — an  evident  benefit  already  arising  from  the  dis- 
cussion, and  a  clear  reason  for  prosecuting  the  inquiry. 
In  answer  to  the  motion  for  a  committee,  Mr.  Peel  moved 
for  a  commission,  such  as  the  chancellor  had  proposed  after 
the  debate  of  the  previous  summer.  This  was  what  "was 
wanted,  or  something  very  like  it ;  and  Mr.  Williams 
therefore  -withdrew  his  motion.  The  chancellor's  own 
account  of  the  matter  is  curious.  '  At  my  instance,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Peel,  in  a  most  admirable  speech,  moved  for  such 
a  commission,  as  a  great  merit  on  my  part  in  aiming  at 
improvement,  instead  of  this  committee  of  vengeance ;  and 
this  threw  Mr.  Williams,  etc.,  upon  their  backs,  and  they 
did  hot  venture  to  divide.  So,  for  the  present,  this  storm 
is  over,  and  matters  "will  be  tolerable  till  the  next  begins 
to  rage.* 

Here  was  his  mistake,  in  thinking  himself  at  liberty  to 
stand  still  as  soon  as  his  enemies,  as  he  called  them,  were 
quieted  by  the  pledges  of  his  friends.  As  soon  as  tbe 
results  were  called  for,  he  considered  it  a  new  onslaught  of 
the  foe,  and  fortified  himself  in  obstinacy  accordingly,  so 
as  to  place  his  colleagues  in  a  situation  bf  great  dif&cidty. 
He  gives  his  "view  in  a  letter  of  the  date  of  February  28, 
1824.  '  The  fact  is,  from  year  to  year,  party  is  attempting 
to  drive  me  out  of  the  chancellorship.  God  knows  I  should 
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be  very  happy  if  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  these 
malignant  attacks  had  not  been  made  against  me,  yeat 
after  year,  I  should  have  been  in  retirement;  but  to 
hatred,  malice,  and  imcharitableness,  I  will  not  give  way. 
I  will  not  gratify  those  who  revile  me.  My  rule  through 
life  has  been  to  do  what  I  think  right,  and  to  leave  the 
consequences  to  God.'  Strange  words  these  last — given  in 
the  same  breath  with  the  declaration  that  he  remained  in 
of&ce  only  because  others  wished  him  out  of  it  I  And  this 
pettishness  and  self-will  become  nothing  less  than  shock- 
ing when  we  consider  on  whom  the  eyes  and  min4s  of  the 
movers  in  parliament  were  really  fixed :  not  on  an  aged 
judge,  whom  they  wished  to  insult  and  displace  from 
gratuitous  malice;  but  on  the  impoverished  orphan,  the 
sunken  widow,  the  broken-spirited  gentleman,  whose  lives 
were  passed  in  vain  hope,  or  listless  despair,  of  getting 
justice  from  the  court  which  assumed  to  be  their  protector. 
It  was  impossible  to  think  much  of  Lord  Eldon's  com- 
placencies, or  tears,  or  self-pity,  while  vast  estates  lay 
waste  and  weed-grown,  and  whole  tenantries  sank 
down  into  pauperism  under  the  blight  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery. 

In  the  session  of  1825,  it  had  become  apparent  that  the 
stir  had  not  been  without  its  use.  It  was  now  admitted 
on  all  hands  that  improvement  was  needed.  The  commis- 
sion of  the  preceding  year  had  collected  a  vast  amount  of 
evidence,  but  had  not  reported.  There  was  a  demand  in 
the  Commons  that  the  evidence  should  be  printed,  without 
waiting  for  the  report— a  demand  which  was,  of  course, 
unacceptable  to  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  other  members 
of  the  government.  The  correspondence  between  the 
premier  and  the  chancellor  on  this  occasion  shows  how 
urgent  the  demand  for  Chancery  reform  had  become,  and 
how  much  more  important  it  was  than  it  could  have  been 
rendered  by  any  mere  enmity  against  the  judge  of  the 
court.  Meantime,  that  judge  was  strengthening  himself 
against  his  enemies,  instead  of  making  them  friends  by 
working  with  them  in  a  good  cause.  •  Lord  Stowell,*  he 
says,  *  called  on  Wednesday  very  kindly  to  express  his 
hope  that  Williams  and  Co.  had  not  on  Tuesday  disturbed 
my  peace  of  mind.     They  certainly  did  not But, 
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thank  God,  I  am  well  in  health,  and  in  mind  I  grow  more 
easy  and  callous.'  The  correspondence  with  the  premier 
took  place  on  occasion  of  an  order  recorded  in  the  journal 
of  the  Commons,  on  the  30th  of  June,  *  that  there  be  laid 
before  this  House  a  list  of  all  causes  that  have  been  heard 
by  the  lord  chancellor,  during  the  last  eighteen  years, 
wherein  judgment  has  not  yet  been  given,  specifying  the 
time  when  heard ;  comprising  all  petitions  in  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy, already  heard,  but  not  decided/  The  chancellor 
was  highly  incensed,  and  applied  to  the  ministers  for  in- 
formation why  such  an  order  should  have  been  permitted 
to  pass,  and  whether  or  not  he  was  to  be  protected  by  bis 
colleagues.  His  colleagues  advised  him  to  despise  his 
enemies,  and  to  keep  quiet.  But  he  could  do  neither ;  as  lie 
avowed  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Liverpool  in  the  following 
November,  in  which  he  repeated  his  complaints  and  de- 
mands, concluding  with  a  threat  of  retiring  on  the  meeting 
of  parliament.  Lord  LiverpooPs  reply  advises  the  chan- 
cellor to  wait  at  least  till  the  obnoxious  motions  should  be 
renewed ;  declares  the  intention  of  the  ministers  to  oppose 
I  it,  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Peel;  adding;  'But  in  order  to 
make  it  pomble  for  him  to  carry  his  intention  into  effect, 
ithe  report  of  the  commission  of  inquiry  must  be  ready, 
and  be  laid  before  parliament  immediately  upon  its  meet- 
ing. .  .  .  Let  me  entreat  you,  therefore,  to  spare  no  effort 
for  the  completion  of  this  report  without  further  delay. 
It  is  really  become  a  question  of  vital  importance,  and 
there  is  no  inconvenience  that  ought  not  to  be  incurred  for 
the  attainment  of  this  object.  Independent  of  the  com- 
plaint of  neglect,  and  of  the  suspicion,  which  the  very  delay- 
in  making  the  report  occasions,  the  report  is  really  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  enable  ministers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  resist  effectually  the  unjustifiable  attacks  daily- 
made  upon  the  Court  of  Chancery I  hope  I  do  not 

appear  to  press  this  matter  with  too  much  importunity ;  but 
I  am  so  deeply  sensible  of  its  importance,  that  I  should  not 
do  my  duty  if  I  did  not  urge  it  in  the  strongest  manner. 
Let  us  but  have  the  report,  and  all  other  difficulties  may 
be  fairly  encountered ;  but  without  that,  no  person  in  the 
present  heated  state  of  the  public  mind  upon  the  subject, 
can  answer  for  the  consequence.' 
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In  tmtli,  while  the  cbanoellor  was  thanking  God  that  he 
was  well  in  health,  and  growing  more  easy  and  callous  in 
mind  every  day,  the  same  was  iax  from  being  the  case  with 
the  imprisoned  debtors,  the  impoverished  widows  and 
orphans,  and  the  brokennspirited  gentlemen  who  were 
suffering  under  the  practical  denial  of  justice  by  his  court. 
The  damp  was  spreading  in  the  houses,  and  the  weeds 
growing  in  the  fields  of  lie  estates  shut  up  by  his  delays ; 
and  the  workhouses  were  receiving  more  and  more  of  the 
paupers  who  ought  to  have  been  cheerful  labourers  on 
those  estates.  The  introduction  of  the  subject  into  parlia- 
ment two  years  before  had  roused  some  hope;  and  with 
hope  came  restlessness,  and  the  deferred  hope  was  becoming 
as  dangerous  as  the  premier  intimated  in  his  letter. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  a  petition  from  one  of  the  sufiferers 
was  presented  to  the  House,  and  another  on  the  21st ;  and 
on  both  occasions  the  court  and  the  judee  were  attacked 
with  great  vehemence.  Instead  of  retiring,  however,  as 
Lord  Eldon  had  declared  his  intention  of  doing,  on  occa- 
sion of  the  expected  stir,  he  preferred  keeping  himself 
*  easy  and  callous/  '  The  chancellor,'  says  his  biographer, 
'  was  now  become  so  far  familiar  with  these  annoyances  as 
to  endure  them  with  considerable  good-humour ' — a  good- 
humour  which  was  not  reciprocated  by  the  other  parties  in 
the  case,  in  the  jail  and  the  workhouse,  and  among  the 
damps  and  weeds  of  dilapidated  mansions.  There  was 
hope  for  them,  however.  The  commissioners'  report  was 
ready ;  and  it  not  only  declared  that  the  Court  of  Chancery 
had  faults,  and  was  capable  of  great  improvement,  but 
offered  187  propositions,  containing  the  alterations  in  the 
practice  of  the  courts  which  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
commissioners,  be  adopted  with  advantage.  As  it  was 
known  that  the  attorney-general  was  to  introduce  a  bill 
foimded  on  the  report,  the  subject  was  dropped  for  a 
month,  but  not  till  the  opinion  of  the  public  was  effectu- 
ally declared  and  recorded  in  the  House,  and  in  the  reports 
of  its  debates.  That  opinion,  at  the  date  of  its  utterance, 
is  an  item  of  history  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over. 
It  may  be  most  briefly  conveyed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Gren- 
fell,  spoken  on  the  18th  of  April,  after  some  clamour 
in  the  House  against    Mr.   Hume,  who  had    said  that 
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lie  thought  it  the  greatest  curse  that  ever  fell  on  any 
nation  to  have  such  a  chancellor,  and  such  a  Conrt  of 
Chancery,  as  this  country  was  visited  with.  '  Mr.  Grenfell 
said  that  he  was  not  in  the  House  when  the  words  which, 
caused  this  discussion  were  used.  If  his  honourable  friend 
had  stated  that  the  lord  chancellor  was  a  curse  to  the 
country,  he  had  done  that  which  was  not  altogether 
becoming  in  him,  or  any  other  member,  to  do.  If  his 
honourable  friend  had  said  that  the  Coui-t  of  Chancery 
was  a  curse  to  the  country,  he  had  stated  that  which  no 
man  conversant  with  the  subject  could  deny.  It  was  only 
stating  the  current  opinion  of  ninety-nine  men  out  of 
every  hundred.  And  he  would  tell  the  House  the  reason 
he  had  for  holding  that  sentiment.  It  was  because,  by 
the  practice  of  that  court,  a  rich  man  was  enabled  to 
oppress,  injure,  and  ruin  a  poor  man.  It  was  a  mere 
engine  of  oppression ;  and,  constituted  as  that  court  was, 
it  was  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  was  a  curse  to  the 
country.'  This  being,  in  the  general  opinion,  the  state  of 
the  case,  the  187  propositions  of  the  commissioners  might 
not  be  too  many  for  the  refoims  needed.  One  of  the  hope- 
ful and  pleasant  circumstances  connected  with  the  presen- 
tation  of  the  report  was  the  testimony  which  it  brought 
out  to  the  conduct  of  the  chancellor  during  the  preparation 
of  the  work.  It  showed  what  he  could  do  when  his  mind 
was  turned  from  its  self-regards  to  business  of  real  interest 
and  importance.  Dr.  Lushington  declared  that,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  investigation,  the  lord  chan- 
cellor had  afforded  the  most  material  assistance  to  the 
commissioners.  His  connection  with  the  commissioners 
had  left  *  a  most  favourable  impression  with  regard  to  the 
learning,  intelligence,  and  integrity  of  the  noble  lord.  So 
far  from  ever  seeking  to  check  inquiry,  he  had  done  every- 
thing to  promote  and  forward  it.' 

The  chief  complaint  made,  in  the  House  and  out  of  it, 
about  the  report  was,  that  it  passed  over  in  silence  the 
causes  of  past  delays  of  justice.  This  was  believed  by 
some  to  be  attributable  to  the  chancellor's  influence.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  arose  from  the  tacit  agreement  in  all 
minds,  that  these  delays  were  caused  by  the  peculiar  quality 
of  Lord  Eldon's  mind;   that  hesitation  and  overoaution 
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which  made  him,  in  his  own  time,  the  popular  personifica- 
tion of  doubt,  and  which  made  him,  in  his  judicial  capacity, 
so  strange  a  contrast  with  himself  in  his  political  function, 
where  he  appeared  rash  in  the  extreme,  In  the  obstinacy  of 
his  dogmatism.  In  his  judicial  function,  where  his  busi- 
ness was  to  decide,  he  was  ever  doubtful  and  hesitating ; 
while,  in  his  political  fanction,  wherein  he  was  called  upon 
rather  to  confer  than  to  decide,  he  was  to  the  last  degree 
oracular  and  peremptory.  This  was  understood  by  every- 
body ;  and  the  commissioners  relied  upon  that  knowledge. 
It  was  also  understood  by  everybody,  that  it  was  too  late 
now  to  alter  the  quality  of  the  chancellor's  mind.  It  was 
known  that  he  was  seventy-four  years  of  age,  and  that  he 
must  soon  surrender  the  seals  either  to  the  king  or  to  the 
King  of  kings ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  a  decorous  silence 
on  this  point  might,  without  injury,  be  preserved,  from 
due  respect  to  the  grey  hairs  of  the  old  judge.  Dr. 
Lushington  passed  over  this  point  as  lightly  as  he  could. 
He  observed,  that  *any  person  who  read  the  evidence 
would  see  that  every  witness  was  asked  what  was  the 
cause  of  the  delay,  and  also  what  were  the  best  remedies 
for  it.  He  was  aware  that  some  of  them  had  felt  great 
reluctance  to  answer  that  question ;  but  he  contended  that 
the  commissioners  could  not  have  gone  further,  unless  they 
had  purposely  sought  for  matter  to  criminate  the  lord 
chancellor.     Having  said  thus  much,  he  would  proceed.' 

It  was  on  the  18th  of  May  that  the  attorney-general 
moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  his  Chancery  Eeform  Bill, 
founded  upon  the  report  of  the  commissioners.  It  was  not 
discussed,  as  the  dissolution  of  parliament  was  known  to 
be  at  hand ;  and  it  was  understood  that  the  motion  pro- 
posed merely  to  lay  the  subject  before  the  country,  and 
recommend  it  to  the  succeeding  parliament.  Some  corre- 
spondence among  the  ministers  in  the  course  of  the  autumn 
shows,  not  only  their  willingness  to  carry  through  such 
reform  as  should  be  decided  on  by  the  new  parliament, 
but  their  anxiety  to  be  ready  for  co-operation  by  having 
the  requisite  funds  provided,  or  offered  for  purposes  of 
compensation  under  the  new  arrangements  which  were 
contemplated.  Thus  was  the  great  question  of  Chancery 
reform  not  only  stirred,  in  the  course  of  these  three  years, 
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but  brought  up  to  the  point  of  legislative  action  before  the 
dissolution  of  the  expiring  parliament. 

Little  more  was  done  tiian  has  been  already  sho^wn, 
during  the  last  session  of  this  parliament.  The  session 
was  shortened  by  the  approaching  dissolution ;  and  men's 
minds  had  little  liberty  from  the  engrossing  subjects  of 
the  commercial  crisis  and  the  Catholic  question.  Many- 
topics  were  more  or  less  fully  discussed ;  but  their  issues 
lay  in  future  years.  One  decision,  however,  was  made, 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  India, 
which  is  important  enough  to  be  recorded.  By  the  words 
of  the  law,  all  British  subjects  were  competent  to  serve  on 
juries  in  India ;  but,  by  a  custom  now  become  too  deeply- 
rooted  to  be  overthrown  but  by  an  express  law,  the  half- 
caste  population  of  India,  now  very  numerous,  were  held 
disqualified  as  jurors,  under  the  idea  that  they  were  not 
British  subjects.  By  a  bill  passed  this  session,  all  '  good 
and  sufficient '  residents  were  declared  competent  to  serve 
on  juries — with  the  one  reservation,  that  only  Christian 
jurors  should  sit  on  the  trials  of  Christians.  Prejudice  is 
ever  stronger  than  law ;  and  time  and  enlightenment  must 
be  waited  for  before  our  dark-skinned  fellow-subjects  in 
India  could  enjoy  their  due  equality  in  the  administration 
of  justice ;  but  the  law  had  now  done  what  it  could  in 
declaring  the  rights  of  the  half-caste  population;  and 
further  benefit  might  be  hoped  for,  from  occasion  being 
taken,  by  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  to  point  attention  to 
the  good  done  in  Ceylon,  by  the  free  admission  of  natives 
to  serve  on  juries,  under  the  administration  of  Sir 
Alexander  Johnston. 

With  regard  to  matters  of  finance,  there  was  rather  more 
than  the  usual  amount  of  variation  between  the  pictures 
offered  by  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  opposition 
members.  In  the  midst  of  the  unquestionable  and  fearful 
distress  of  1826,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  continued 
to  attract  to  himself  his  nickname  of  Prosperity  Eobinson. 
Every  session — no  matter  whether  the  political  weather 
was  fair  or  foul — he  came  down  to  the  House  exulting  in 
his  budget;  exulting  that  his  most  sanguine  expectations 
had  been  surpassed,  or  that  his  calculations  had  been  un- 
affected by  the  misfortunes  of  the  times.     The  opposition 
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members  answered  him  with  words  of  lamentation  and 
foreboding ;  lamentation  at  the  deteriorating  condition  of 
the  working-classes,  and  forebodings  that  they  would  sink 
yet  farther,  nnder  the  pressure  of  taxation.  Superficial 
readers  and  hearers  were  amazed  at  so  wide  a  difference  of 
statement  on  what  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  figures.  But 
figures  have  no  more  chance  of  being  right  than  the  merest 
conjectures,  unless  the  premises  on  which  they  are  to 
operate  are  well  ascertained  and  agreed  upon;  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  and  his  critics  proceeded  from 
different  premises,  and  resorted  to  different  tests  to  dis- 
cover the  real  condition  of  the  country.  Mr.  Bobinson 
had  taken  off  taxes:  all  agreed  that  this  was  well.  He 
had  found  that  the  reduced  taxes  had  yielded  more  revenue 
just  in  proportion  to  their  reduction:  wise  men  agreed 
that  this  was  natural  and  right.  He  gloried  in  the  excess 
of  revenue  above  his  calculations,  and  proceeded  to  take 
off  more  taxes :  wise  men  agreed  to  his  proceeding,  but 
questioned  the  grounds  of  his  exultation.  He  argued, 
from  the  increase  in  the  revenue,  a  vast  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  the  people — an  improvement  commensu- 
rate with  the  increase  of  revenue:  and  here  wise  men 
thought  him  wrong.  The  difference  was,  that  Mr.  Bobin- 
son compared  the  yield  of  the  revenue  merely  with  its 
yield  in  former  years.  His  opponents  considered  also  the 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  consumers.  And  a  wide 
difference  it  was  that  there  was  room  for  here.  All  who 
took  this  element  into  their  calculations,  thought  Mr. 
Bobinson  wrong :  some  believed  that  the  condition  of  the 
people  was,  on  the  whole,  actually  deteriorating;  some 
that  it  was  only  not  improving;  some  that  it  was  im- 
proving more  slowly  than  it  ought  to  do ;  and  nowhere 
was  any  party  found  to  sympathise  fully  in  the  exultation 
of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  at  this  time.  After  the 
census  of  1831,  it  was  found  that,  taking  the  nation  all 
round,  each  person  consumed  one-seventh  more  of  the 
necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  which  come  under  the 
heads  of  taxation,  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  century ; 
this  small  improvement  having  taken  place  chiefly  during 
the  latter  years  of  this  period.  Such  a  fact  is  full  of 
promise  and  satisfaction  in  itself;  but  the  proportion  of  it 
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which  was  true  in  1826  would  have  been  grievonsly  dis- 
appointing to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer — disappoint- 
ing to  hfs  benevolence,  even  more  than  to  his  pride. 

The  reductions  which  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
found  himself  enabled  to  propose  in  1825  were  on  hemp, 
coffee,  wine,  spirits,  and  cider,  and  some  of  the  assessed 
taxes  which  pressed  on  industry,  and  on  the  comfort  of  the 
working-classes;  amon'g  which,  the  most  important  -were 
the  house-tax  on  inhabited  houses  under  £10  rent,  and  tlie 
window-duty  on  houses  not  having  more  than  seven 
windows.  An  effort  was  made  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  to  get 
the  whole  window-duty  repealed ;  but  tMs  pernicious  and 
most  indefensible  tax  still  subsists.  These  taxes  together 
amounted  to  a  little  more  than  a  million  and  a  half.  In 
1826,  March  13,  when  the  country  was  in  a  very  suffering 
state,  and  when  parliament  was  about  to  be  dissolved,  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  passed  in  review  our  whole 
financial  system  for  the  preceding  ten  years,  declaring 
that  there  had  been  a  reduction  of  taxation  to  the  amount 
of  twenty-seven  millions  and  a  half  since  the  peace.  Some 
opposition  members — ^Mr.  Maberley,  Mr.  Hume,  and  Mr. 
Hobhouse  the  foremost — ^protested  against  the  statement 
that  there  had  been  any  reduction  at  all ;  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  tax-payers  so  far  exceeding  the  relief,  as 
that  multitudes  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  articles  of 
comfort  and  luxury  who  lad  formerly  enjoyed  them. 
Thus,  though^  the  yield  of  the  duties  on  comforts  and 
luxuries  had  so  increased  as  to  occasion  the  reduction  of 
some  of  them,  the  enjoyment  of  these  comforts  by  indi- 
viduals had  considerably  lessened;  and  the  country  was 
therefore,  if  judged  of  by  its  consumption,  in  a  declining 
state.  The  object  of  this  opposition  was  to  obtain  a  re- 
vision of  government  expenditure,  and  a  reduction  in 
many  national  establishments,  fhe  object  was  not  ob- 
tained ;  the  House  of  Commons  throwing  out  by  a  large 
majority  the  forty-seven  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Hume, 
and  the  motion  founded  upon  them.  The  sum  of  the 
resolutions  was :  *  That  the  continued  pressure  of  taxation 
has  greatly  increased  the  privations  and  distress  of  the 
productive,  industrious,  and  labouring  classes  of  the  com- 
munity ; '  and  the  resulting  motion  was  for  an  address  to 
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the  crown,  praying  that  his  majesty  *  would  be  graciously 
pleased  to  take  into  his  consideration  the  present  alarming 
state  of  the  conntry,  and  to  direct  an  immediate  inquiry  to 
be  made  into  the  causes  of  the  existing  distress,  and  the 
adoption  of  measures  calculated  to  bring  it  to  as  speedy  a 
termination  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  its  further  spread- 
ing.' The  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  162  to  51,  on 
the  4th  of  May,  within  a  month  of  the  dissolution  of 
parliament.  A  more  curious  instance  can  scarcely  be  found 
than  in  the  addresses  of  Prosperity  Eobinson  and  Adversity 
Hume,  of  the  opposite  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn 
from  a  view  Qf  a  statistical  subject,  where  the  figures  were 
indisputable  on  both  sides — as  far  as  they  went.  The  dis- 
crepancy lay  in  the  want  of  a  common  ground  on  which  to 
base  their  calculations.  The  existing  parliament,  it  is 
clear,  thought  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  altogether 
in  the  right.  In  the  poor-law  inquiry  of  subsequent  years, 
it  came  out  that  all  who  had  congratulated  the  nation  on  a 

Ceding  spread  and  increase  of  material  prosperity  had 
widely  mistaken. 

On  the  31st  of  May,  the  session  was  closed  by  commis- 
sion, the  speech  declaring  *  that,  the  state  of  the  public 
business  enabling  his  majesty  to  close  the  session  at  a 
period  of  the  year  the  most  convenient  for  a  general  elec- 
tion, it  is  his  majesty's  intention  to  dissolve,  without 
delay,  the  present  parliament,  and  to  direct  the  issue  of 
writs  for  the  calling  of  a  new  one.'  The  speech  announced 
peak»  with  the  Burmese;  declared  that  every  endeavour 
had  been  used  to  preserve  peace  among  the  nations  in  both 
hemispheres ;  and  expressed  deep  concern  at  the  distresses 
of  the  manufacturing  classes  at  home,  admiration  at  the 
patience  with  which  those  distresses  had  been  generally 
borne,  and  a  hope  that  the  pressure  was  gradually  giving 
way. 

Thus  was  dismissed  the  seventh  parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  after  a  duration  of  six  sessions.  It  had 
done  some  great  things.  The  Commons  had  not  had  the 
opportunity  of  protecting  the  queen  further  than  by 
announcing  Hiat  they  were  ready  to  protect  her,  for  her 
case  had  never  reached  them;  but  such  indications  as 
they  had  been  able  to  give  were  on  the  right  side.    The 
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great  work  of  parliamentary  reform  had  begun  with  the 
enlargement  of  the  representation  of  Yorkshire ;  and  that 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  with  the  issue  of  the  celebrated 
circular  to  the  West  India  colonies.  Our  country  Lad 
been  ennobled  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  by  the  foreign 
policy  of  Mr.  (planning,  enthusiastically  sanctioned  by 
parliament;  and  broad  foundations  had  been  laid  for 
friendship  with  mankind  at  large,  and  prosperity  at  home, 
by  a  practical  admission  of  the  principles  of  free-trade. 
There  had  been  a  reduction  of  taxation,  considerable, 
though  less  than  men  of  a  later  time  would  have  achieved 
during  ten  years  of  peace.  These  were  things  actually 
done.  A  considerable,  but  indefinite  progress  had  been 
made  towards  other  great  achievements,  which  were  sure 
to  be  effected  in  time.  Nothing  was  done  for  national 
education,  for  Catholic  emancipation,  for  emigration,  for 
Chancery  reform,  for  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws,  or  for 
general  parliamentary  reform ;  but  these  great  topics  had 
been  discussed,  and  some  of  them  diligently  studied ;  and 
all  clear-sighted  men  knew  that  they  were  ripening  for 
fruition,  through  all  the  gales  of  passion  and  frosts  of 
indifference  which  retarded  their  growth.  There  could  be 
no  doubt  that  the  country  was  in  an  advancing  state, 
however  severe  the  visitations  of  distress  under  which  it 
was  labouring  at  the  end  of  the  six  years'  term;  and 
however  fearful  the  turbulence  of  some  districts  and 
classes  from  the  withholding  of  political  rights  on  the 
ground  of  religion.  Much  as  there  was  yet  to  be  done 
and  undone,  the  improvement  in  our  political  state  since 
1820  was  very  striking.  The  cabinet  was  liberalised,  and 
still  liberalising;  and,  in  the  train  of  the  cabinet,  the 
king.  The  House  of  Commons  had  grown  wiser  by  its 
six  years'  experience,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Canning — imperfect  as  was  that  statesman's  fidelity 
to  his  own  genius  in  some  points  of  high  importance.  And 
now,  there  was  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  new 
parliament  would  be  an  improvement  upon  its  predeces- 
sor; and  that  the  light  which  had  been  shed  abroad  in 
the  diffusion  of  improved  principles  of  policy  would 
appear  with  some  effectual  concentration  in  the  people's 
House,  arranging  their  present  affairs,  and  decreeing  their 
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future  destiny,  with  a  clearer  and  more  comprehonfiive 
knowledge  than  hitherto. 

The  principal  topics  set  np  for  tests  at  the  elections 
were  the  corn-laws  and  Catholic  emancipation ;  and,  more 
partially,  the  abolition  of  slavery.  The  anti-Catholic 
strength  rather  gained  than  lost  by  the  perturbation  of 
the  time.  The  uncompromised  candidates  said,  with 
regard  to  the  corn-laws,  what  was  usually  said  in  those 
days — that  they  would  agree  to  what  should  be  best  for 
both  grower  and  consumer ;  and  the  anti-slavery  test  did 
not  obtain  much  support.  There  was  an  opposition  talked 
of  to  Mr.  Huskisson  at  Liverpool ;  but  the  enemies  of 
free-trade  could  not  find  a  candidate.  Lord  Howick  and 
Mr.  Beaumont  failed  in  Northumberland ;  and  Mr.  Broug- 
ham in  Westmoreland,  where  the  Lowther  interest  put 
forth  its  strength.  Some  of  the  Badical  demagogues  tried 
their  chance ;  or  rather,  as  Cobbett  avowed,  did  their  best 
to  empty  the  purses  of  certain  of  the  aristocracy.  Cobbett 
himself  stood  for  Preston,  and  polled  nearly  1000  votes; 
ard  Hunt  opposed  Sir  Thomas  Lethbridge  in  Somerset- 
shire; of  course,  unsuccessfully.  Lord  John  Bussell  failed 
in  Huntingdonshire;  and  the  Bedford  interest  altogether 
Buccumbed  for  the  time  to  the  anti-Catholic  spirit.  As 
has  been  mentioned,  the  priests  were  active  in  Ireland, 
and  wrought  wonders — overpowering  the  Beresford  interest 
in  Waterford. 

One  circumstance  which  makes  the  elections  of  1826 
memorable  to  those  engaged  in  them  was  the  excessive 
heat  of  the  season.  Deaths  from  sun-stroke  were  not 
confined  to  labourers  in  the  field  and  on  the  road,  but 
extended  to  persons  engaged  in  the  elections.  There  was 
difficulty  in  obtaining  grass  for  horses,  and  even  water  for 
thirsty  agents  and  electors.  The  effect  of  the  drought 
Tipon  the  crops  and  the  markets  has  been  mentioned ;  and 
the  consequent  early  summoning  of  the  new  parliament,  . 
in  order  to  confirm  the  necessary  alteration  in  the  duties, 
and  to  grant  an  indemnity  to  ministers  for  that  alteration. 
As  there  was  an  average  crop  of  wheat,  and  a  very 
abnndant  one  of  potatoes,  the  alarm  and  inconvenience 
caused  by  the  drought  of  the  summer  were  not  of  long 
duration. 

VOL.  n.  G 
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CHAPTEB  Xn. 

Crimes  and  Fnnishments— Education — ^Emigration — Arts  and  Dis- 
coveiy — Remarkable  Seasons — Art  and  Literature — ^Necrology — 
Politicians — ^Men  of  Science — Travellers — ^Artists — ^Authors — ^Poets : 
Byron,  Keats,  Shelley— Close  of  the  Period. 

In  casting  the  eye  over  tlie  chronicles  of  these  years, 
nothing  is  so  painfully  impressive  as  the  frequent  records 
of  capital  punishments.  Even  in  these  recent  days,  men 
were  brought  out  upon  tlie  scaffold  in  batches,  and  hanged 
in  rows.  Boys  of  seventeen,  hired  for  tbe  adventure  of 
stealing  sheep,  or  to  pass  forged  notes,  were  hanged  with 
the  strong-bodied  burglar,  and  the  hoary  old  coiner.  The 
day  before  an  execution,  the  jail  was  crowded  with  the 
families  of  the  doomed  men,  come  to  bid  them  fitrewell. 
Six  or  eight  wives  together,  who  are  to  be  widows  to- 
morrow ;  fifteen  or  twenty  children,  who  are  to  be  orphans 
to-morrow ;  these  were  the  moaning  and  weeping  reprovers 
of  our  law,  so  barbarous  at  so  late  a  day  t  Some  ameliora- 
tions in  the  law  had,  as  we  know,  taken  place ;  but  still, 
men  were  brought  out  in  batches,  and  hanged  in  rows. 
The  number  of  executions  was  fearfully  on  the  increase ; 
and  yet  it  was  universally  known  that  so  much  impunity 
was  allowed,  on  account  of  the  severity  of  the  law,  as 
materially  to  weaken  the  authority  of  law,  and  encourage 
crime. 

In  1826,  a  discovery  was  made  of  a  gang  of  banditti 
who  led  a  romantic  life  in  Gloucestershire.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Wickwar,  the  inhabitants  had  suffered  cruelly 
for  seven  years  under  incessant  depredations,  and  the 
consequent  pains  of  insecurity.  The  thefts  were  so 
various  and  vast  as  to  indicate  the  co-operation  of  a  largo 
number  of  persons ;  but  none  of  the  stolen  property  was 
ever  traced,  nor  any  thief  ever  recognised.  The  police  at 
last  were  set  to  arrest,  almost  at  a  venture,  a  family  of 
the  name  of  Mills — an  old  man  and  his  wife^  and  their  four 
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sons;  and  the  confession  of  these  people  revealed  the 
whole.  The  gang  consisted  of  forty  or  fifty  thieves,  of 
whom  thirty-one  were  immediately  arrested.  They  had 
found  or  made  a  subterranean  cavern  of  some  extent, 
which  was  entered  by  a  hole  behind  the  fireplace  in  Mills' 
cottage — ^the  large  pot  concealing  the  aperture.  Nearly 
fifty  pounds'  worth  of  half-crowns  was  found  there;  no 
less  than  twenty  flitches  of  bacon,  and  furniture,  cloth, 
and  farm  produce  in  plenty. 

The  romance  of  smuggling  was  expiring  at  the  close  of 
the  period  we  have  traversed.  From  the  date  of  Mr. 
Huskisson's  measures  coming  into  operation,  such  tales  of 
adventure  began  to  decline.  The  plain  prose  of  the  matter 
is,  that  smuggling  does  not  answer  when  duties  are  reduced 
to  30  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  and  the  poetry  of  the  case  was 
henceforth  to  be  found  in  fictions  of  a  preceding  time,  and  in 
the  traditionary  tales  which  haunt  the  Christmas  hearth. 
The  mournful  romance  of  the  game-laws  remained,  how- 
eyer.  In  that  direction,  men  might  still  look  for  midnight 
mnrder,  the  raging  of  base  passions,  the  filling  of  the  jails, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  peasant's  home. 

Within  this  period,  the  last  remaining  stocks  in  London 
—those  belonging  to  St.  Clement  Danes  in  Portugal  Street 
—were  removed.  This  ancient  instrument  of  punishment 
was  henceforth  to  be  looked  for  only  in  the  by-places  of 
England — in  some  nook  of  a  village,  or  under  some  old 
park-paling — green  with  lichens,  and  splintering  away 
under  rain  and  wind,  or  the  pranks  of  children,  playing 
with  we  boards  and  the  holes  which  were  once  so  awful. 
A  new  instrument  of  punishment  had  been  previously 
introduced  in  jails — the  tread-wheel,  the  very  name  of 
which  was  presently  rendered  detestable  by  the  abuse  of 
the  invention.  New  inventions  are  usually  stretched 
l^yond  due  bounds ;  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  tread- 
led. Not  only  men  who  had  been  unaccustomed  to 
Btich  muscular  exertion  as  is  necessary  for  ascending  an 
interminable  flight  of  stairs — ^which  the  work  of  the 
tread-wheel  in  fact  is — ^were  condemned  to  the  same 
amount  of  treading  as  the  most  hardy,  but  women  were 
put  upon  the  wheel,  long  after  the  time  which  afforded 
ample  proof  that  this  was  work  totally  imfit  for  women. 

G  2 
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It  might  appear  to  a  stranger  from  another  hemisphere 
a  strange  thing  that  we  should  boast  of  our  Christian 
civilisation,  while  we  had  such  a  spectacle  to  show  as  was 
seen  even  at  a  later  time  than  this.  An  elderly  lady,  of 
good  station  and  fortune,  might  be  geen  on  the  tread-wheel 
in  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  in  the  jail-dress,  and  with  her 
hair  cut  close — for  the  offence  of  shoplifting.  It  is  difficult 
to  write  this  fact ;  and  it  must  be  painful  to  read  it ;  but 
the  truths  of  the  time  must  be  told.  During  this  period, 
the  tread-wheel  was  in  high  repute ;  and  the  punishment 
might  be  applied  at  the  discretion  of  the  justices  of  the 
peace  connected  with  each  prison ;  and  it  was  some  time 
before  many  of  them  had  the  discretion  to  see  and  admit 
the  gross  inequality  of  the  punishment,  and  therefore  its 
essential  badness  when  applied  indiscriminately.  It  was 
employed  chiefly  for  raising  water  and  grinding  com; 
and  sometimes  the  convicts  were  punished  over  and 
above  their  sentence,  by  the  mockery  of  being  compelled 
to  turn  the  wheel,  to  no  purpose  whatever. 

In  Ireland,  the  crimes  of  the  early  part  of  this  period 
were  as  savage  and  atrocious  as  in  any  portion  of  the 
history  of  that  unhappy  country.  It  was  in  1821  that  the 
murder  of  the  Shea  family  took  place,  on  the  borders  of 
Tipperary,  when  the  whole  farndiouse  and  offices  were 
burned,  and  seventeen  persons  thrust  back  into  the  flames, 
as  often  as  they  attempted  to  escape.  The  seventeen 
were  the  farmer  himself  and  his  wife,  seven  children, 
three  female  servants,  and  five  labourers.  The  only 
offence  alleged  was,  that  Shea  had  brought  labourers  from 
a  neighbouring  village  to  dig  his  potatoes,  when  his  own 
tenants  would  neither  pay  their  rent  nor  work  it  out. 
After  the  formation  of  the  Catholic  Association,  there  was 
a  rapid  diminution  of  crimes  of  outrage ;  and  the  leaders 
of  the  association  were  no  doubt  justified  in  claiming  the 
credit  of  the  improvement.  There  is  no  ground  for  dis- 
puting their  claim  to  have  pacified  the  Catholic  peasant 
population  of  Ireland  for  the  time. 

In  England,  evidences  of  popular  ignorance  abound 
during  this  period.  In  one  place  or  anolier,  from  time  to 
time,  there  was  a  demolition  of  machinery;  sometimes 
power-looms,  and  sometimes  thrashing-machines ;  and  we 
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meet  with  one   or  two  iiistances  of  the  stack-burning 
which  became  a  rage  some  years  afterwards.     Instances 
of  fanaticism  abound :  the  Holy -Land  Pilgrims — ^a  sect  of 
men  who  gave  np  their  industry,  and  sold  their  property, 
to  go  to  Jerusalem  to  meet  the  Lord;   the  followers  of 
Joanna  Southcote ;  the  flying  serpent  of  Dorsetshire  and 
Devonshire,  which,  in  the  shape  of  a  black  blight,  poisoned 
the  air ;  the  sorcerer,  Isaac  Stebbings,  who  was  ducked  in 
a  Suffolk  village,  in  the  presence  of  thousands ;  the  drown- 
ing of  children,  *  to  put  the  fairy  out  of  them ; '  and  the 
desertion  of  Carmarthen  feir,  on  ihe  ground  of  the  ancient 
prophecy  of  Merlin,  that  the  town  should  be  destroyed  on 
the  12th  of  August,  1824;  the  cutting  and  carving  of  a 
witch  at  Taunton ;  and,  above  all,  the  sensation  about  the 
miracles  of  Prince  Hohenlohe.     It  is  observable,  however, 
that  a  large  proportion  of  such  popular  delusion  lies  at  the 
door  of  scientific  and  professional  men,  who  ignore  a  class 
of  facts  which  demand  their  serious  attention ;  which  stand 
out  clearly  as  facts  under  the  cognizance  of  society ;  and 
which,  till   scientifically  investigated,  will  continue    to 
afford  material  for  popular  fanaticism.     The  sympathies 
and  operations  of  Prince  Hohenlohe  have  never  been  ex- 
plained away,  to  the  satisfaction  of  philosophical  minds, 
by  the  common  talk  of  imposture  and  the  influence  of 
imagination ;   and  they  never  can  be,  any  more  than  the 
phenomena  of  somnambulism,  second-sight,  prevision,  and 
presentiments,  which  are  found  in  all  ages  of  the  world, 
and  all  states  of  society.     One  of  the  greatest  of  physical 
inquirers,  who  died  soon  after  this  period,  has  left  behind 
him  a  testimony  which  should  be  taken  home  as  a  lesson 
by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  explore  the  mysteries  of 
the  human   frame.      Sir  Humphry  Davy  says,  in    his 
Dialogue  on  Omens :  *  In  my  opiniou,  profound  minds  are 
the  most  likely  to  think  lightly  of  the  resources  of  human 
reason;  and    it  is  the  pert    superficial  thinker  who  is 
generally  strongest  in  every  kind  of  unbelief.    The  deep 
philosopher  sees  chains  of  causes  and  effects  so  wonderfully 
and  strangely  linked  together,  that  he  is  usually  the  last 
person  to  decide  upon  the  impossibility  of  any  two  series  of 
events  being  independent  of  each  other ;  and  in  science,  so 
many  natural  miracles,  as  it  were,  have  been  brought  to 
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light ....  that  the  physical  inquirer  is  seldom  disposed 
to  assert  confidently  on  any  abstruse  subjects  belonging  to 
the  order  of  natural  things,  and  still  less  so  on  those 
relating  to  the  more  mysterious  relations  of  moral  events 
and  intellectual  natures.'  When  scientific  men,  and  those 
whose  profession  pledges  them  to  the  pursuit  of  physio- 
logical science,  are  open-minded  and  earnest  enough  to 
admit  and  study  mysterious  facts  which  occur  before  their 
eyes,  popular  fanaticism  about  sorcery  and  inspiration 
may  give  way;  but,  till  this  happens,  not  even  the 
widest  spread  of  popular  education  will  give  more  than  a 
check  to  the  cruel  follies  of  superstition. 

One  class  of  the  violences  of  this  period  arose  from  the 
practice  of  body-snatching.  No  sufficient  provision  was 
as  yet  made  by  law  for  the  practice  of  dissection ;  a  prac- 
tice necessitated  by  the  demands  of  science.  Before  it 
could  be  foreseen  what  this  necessity  must  become,  an  un- 
fortunate arrangement  had  been  made,  by  which  disgrace 
and  horror  were  associated  with  the  process  of  examining 
the  human  body  after  death.  The  bodies  of  criminals 
were  devoted  for  this  pun)ose;  and  much  time,  and 
vigorous  effort  on  the  part  of  individuals,  were  required  to 
overcome  the  prejudice  thus  originated.  Meantime,  as 
bodies  must  be  had,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  taking 
them  from  the  churchyards  by  night ;  a  painful  fear  was 
spread  over  the  whole  class  of  survivors  of  those  who  were 
buried  in  the  ordinary  way ;  and  affrays  and  police-cases 
in  consequence,  appear  frequently  in  the  records  of  the 
time. 

The  period  under  review  was  far  behind  our  own  in 
regard  to  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  the  press.  The 
influence  which  had  deprived  the  poet  Shelley  of  the 
guardianship  of  his  own  children,  and  the  state  of  public 
opinion  which  had  countenanced  that  outrage  upon  nature, 
were  still  paramount ;  and  we  find  a  multitude  of  prosecu- 
tions for  blasphemy,  as  well  as  for  sedition,  taking  place ; 
and  the  law  refusing  its  protection  to  literary  property,  on 
account  of  opinions,  statements,  or  merely  representations 
therein  contained.  In  1822,  Lord  Byron's  publisher  was 
refused  an  injunction  in  Chancery  to  protect  a  poem  of 
Lord  Byron's  from  being  pirated,  on  the  ground  of  its 
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appearing  to  contain  blasphemous  matter.  This  was  not 
precisely  the  way  to  restrict  the  circulation  of  the  poem ; 
and  thus  it  was  bad  as  a  matter  of  policy.  Moreover,  as 
the  author  wrote  to  the  publisher :  *  Cain  is  nothing  more 
than  a  drama,  not  a  piece  of  argument'  We  of  the 
present  day  should  add,  that  the  law  acta  with  tyranny 
and  impolicy  when  it  suppresses  'argument'  on  any 
subject  whatever.  In  the  same  year,  protection  against 
piracy  was  refused  by  the  lord  chancellor  to  the  Lectures 
of  Mr.  Lawrence,  the  eminent  surgeon,  a  work  of  600 
pages  on  physiological  subjects.  The  author  was  do- 
barred  from  the  fruits  of  his  labour  on  the  ground  that 
some  passages  of  the  book  discountenanced  the  doctrine 
of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  lord  chancellor 
thus  did  what  he  could  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
cheap  copies  of  a  book  which  he  considered  dangerous. 
In  the  opinion  of  a  subsequent  time,  ho  did  a  more 
dangerous  thing,  in  discouraging  freedom  of  research 
and  of  speech  among  men  of  science,  who  cannot  work 
well  in  their  function  under  the  pressure  of  foregone  con- 
clusions and  the  threat  of  outlawry.  As  Messrs.  Shadwell 
and  Wilbraham  observed,  in  their  pleading  on  the  case,  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  materially  involved  in  the  question ; 
but  as  the  event  proved,  the  liberty  of  the  press  must 
give  way  before  the  force  of  the  chancellor's  *  conscience ' 
on  matters  of  opinion. 

In  the  next  year,  Susanna  Wright  was  brought  up  for 
judgment,  for  having  been  instrumental  in  publishing  a 
libel  on  the  Christian  religion.  *  She  was  neatly  dressed, 
but  appeared  to  have  suffered  in  health  from  the  imprison- 
ment she  had  undergone.'  She  was  sentenced  to  eighteen 
months'  imprisonment  in  Coldbath  Fields  prison,  to  pay  a 
fine  of  £100,  and  find  sureties  at  the  end  of  the  term, 
under  pain  of  a  longer  imprisonment. 

In  the  next  year,  eight  shopmen  of  Richard  Carlile  were 
sentenced  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  to  fines, 
for  selling,  in  their  employer's  shop,  Paine's  Age  of  Season^ 
and  three  other  works  termed  'irreligious.*  The  results 
of  this  course  of  action  soon  proved  to  reasonable  people 
that  prosecutions  like  these  did  not  tend  to  ennoble  and 
endear  Christianity  to  the  very  classes  which  were  likely 
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to  be  reached  by  these  proscribed  books.  The  Christianity 
of  the  state  appeared  in  a  tyrannical  and  most  unlovable 
aspect,  when  it  impoverished  and  imprisoned  the  needy 
and  hard-working  for  offences  against  itself;  and  thus  a 
new  stimulus  was  given  to  the  appetite  for  libel  against 
Christianity.  The  courts  of  law,  thus  employed,  were 
doing  more  for  the  dishonour  of  religion  than  was  ever 
done  by  the  contempt  of  the  ignorant,  and  the  invectives 
of  the  discontented,  who  had  no  knowledge  of  Christianity 
but  in  its  abuses,  and  could  not,  therefore,  influence  any 
who  had.  Mr.  Cobbett  had  reckoned  on  a  greater  preva- 
lence of  admiration  for  Thomas  Paine  than  he  found  in 
England.  He  imported  the  bones  of  his  favourite  writer, 
in  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  run  after  by  sight- 
seers and  purchasers  who  regarded  Christianity  as  Paine 
did,  and  would  receive  his  bones  as  saintly  relics.  But 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  public  laughed,  and  a  niece  of 
Paine*s  was  naturally  very  angry ;  but  Cobbett  was  made 
a  bankrupt  about  that  time :  the  bones  were  not  exhibited, 
nor  heard  of  again. 

The  London  Mechanics'  Institute  was  founded  in  1823  ; 
and  in  the  next  year  was  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  lecture- 
theatre.  In  1825,  the  number  of  regular  subscribers  was 
1185.  In  this  year,  there  was  a  meeting  of  120  gentle- 
men, who  desired  the  formation  of  a  university  in  London, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  Students  who  were  precluded,  either 
by  religious  opinion  or  mediocrity  of  fortune,  from  attend- 
ing the  existing  universities.  *  The  object  of  the  institu- 
tion is,'  said  the  prospectus,  *to  bring  the  means  of  a 
complete  scientific  and  literary  education  home  to  tho 
doors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis,  so  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  educate  their  sons  at  a  very  moderate 
expense,  and  under  their  own  immediate  and  constant 
superintendence.*  There  are  no  incidents  of  the  period 
under  notice  more  cheering  than  these.  It  is  true,  neither 
of  these  institutions  meets  the  great  want  of  all — ^the 
education  of  the  absolutely  ignorant,  who  form  the  largest 
proportion  of  society  in  England ;  but  both  aid  in  prepar- 
ing the  way  to  this  all-important  object.  The  London 
University  educates  a  host  of  young  men  of  the  middle 
class,  who,  from  generation  to  generation,  must  exalt  the 
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standard  of  edncation  among  the  great  body  of  Dissenters, 
hitherto  but  half  educated  at  the  best ;  and  who  become 
the  moving  spirits  of  large  classes  which  had  hitherto  lain 
below  the  surface  of  the  prevalent  learning  of  the  time. 
And  the  value  of  mechanics'  institutes  in  exciting  and 
training  the  intellects  of  the  fathers  of  the  next  genera- 
tion of  artisans  and  operatives  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated. It  is  impossible  but  that  the  members  of  these 
institutes  must  be  mor6  anxious  to  procure  education  for 
their  children,  than  if  the  advantages  and  charms  of 
museums,  libraries,  lectures,  and  reading-rooms  had  not 
been  opened  to  themselves.  At  the  time  of  the  establish- 
ment of  these  institutes,  the  chief  advantage  contemplated 
was  the  most  obvious  one — of  opening  means  of  knowledge 
to  working-men  who  desired  it ;  but  we,  of  a  somewhat 
later  time,  see  a  yet  more  important  result  accruing,  in 
the  exaltation  of  the  idea  of  education  in  the  popular 
mind,  and  the  quickening  of  parental  as  well  as  personal 
desires  for  knowledge.  The  honour  of  originating  these 
institutions  belongs  to,  Dr.  Birkbeck  more  than  to  any 
other  man ;  and  to  Mr.  Brougham  also  great  gratitude  was 
throughout  felt  to  be  due.  Dr.  Birkbeck  had  been  prepar- 
ing for  the  great  event  of  1823  from  the  beginning  of  the 
century,  by  bringing  together  classes  and  audiences  of 
working-men  for  instruction  by  lectures  and  mutual  com- 
munication. His  influence,  and  that  of  his  coadjutors, 
always  went  to  rouse  the  people  to  do  the  work  for  them- 
selves, and  not  to  wait  for  patronage  or  aid  from  the  state. 
The  response  he  met  was  hearty.  Men  of  influence  and 
high  character  presented  themselves  as  leaders;  and 
master  mechanics  and  operatives  flocked  to  the  movement. 
Two-thirds  of  the  committee  of  the  London  Mechanics' 
Institute  were  working-men ;  and  a  continually  larger  pro- 
portion of  that  class  became  directors,  till,  in  eleven  years 
from  its  formation,  the  directors  were  chosen  altogether 
by  and  from  the  general  body,  with  no  other  restric- 
tion than  certain  conditions  of  membership.  In  a  short 
time,  many  largo  towns — Manchester,  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Coventry,  &c. — opened  mechanics'  institutes  ;  and  then 
they  spread  into  the  central  settlements  of  rural  districts, 
where,  by  the  establishment  of  branches,  the  circulation  of 
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books  could  be  carried  oh.  At  Cbicbester,  an  institnte 
numbered  400  members,  and  bad  two  brancbes — at  Bognor 
and  Selsey ;  and  at  Lewes  tbere  were  200  Bubscribers. 
Tbe  men  of  tbe  present  generation  may  well  distinguish 
the  year  1823  with  a  mark  of  honour  in  tbe  catalogue  of 
tbeir  years. 

After  tbe  close  of  tbe  war,  and  two  deficient  harvests  in 
succession,  government  had  taken  alarm  at  the  number  of 
unemployed  labourers  who  burdened  the  countiy,  and 
made  a  feeble  attempt  to  relieve  society  at  home  by  en- 
couraging emigration.  They  conveyed  a  small  number  of 
settlers  to  South  Africa,  and  established  them  there.  By 
the' custom-house  returns,  which  are  not  very  reliable,  but 
the  only  data  we  have  relative  to  that  time,  it  appears 
that  the  sufferers  took  the  matter  very  much  into  their 
own  hands — the  number  of  emigrants  to  South  Africa 
falling  very  short  of  that  to  our  North  American  colonies, 
and  soon  appearing  far  below  that  to  Australia.  In  1820, 
according  to  these  returns,  nearly  18,000  persons  emigrated 
to  our  North  American  colonies,  while  1063  were  conveyed 
to  the  Cape.  As  for  the  Australian  settlements,  the  number 
of  emigrants  to  them  increased  nearly  threefold  between 
1821  and  1826.  The  total  amount  of  emigration  is  seen 
to  correspond  with  the  state  of  affairs  at  home.  In  the 
sad  years  of  1820  and  1821,  it  was — leaving  out  the  odd 
numbers — 19,000  and  13,000 ;  in  the  prosperous  years  of 
1824  and  1825,  it  sank  to  8000  and  9000;  and  in  the  dis- 
astrous year  1826,  it  suddenly  rose  to  nearly  14,000,  of 
whom  nearly  13,000  went  to  our  North  American  settle- 
ments. These  are  facts  which  clearly  point  out  the  duty 
of  the  state.  There  is  evidently  no  question  about  whether 
emigration  shall  proceed;  no  use  in  arguing  now  about 
whether  it  is  a  good  thing  or  not.  It  proceeds ;  and  its 
rate  of  procedure  corresponds  with  the  state  of  affairs  at 
..home.  The  question  is,  whether  it  shall  go  on  well  or  ill ; 
under  kindly  or  cruel  circumstances.  In  those  days  it 
was  common,  we  might  say  usual,  in  the  bad  years,  for 
the  labourer  to  land  on  the  distant  shore  with  nothing  but 
his  empty  hands,  and  his  tribe  of  hungry  children  at  his 
heels.  We  shall  see  hereafter  what  has  been  done  in 
regard  to  the  question,  whether  such  shall  continue  to  be 
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the  method  of  British  emigration,  or  whether  every  one 
who  goes  out  shall  set  forth  with  an  assurance  of  finding, 
at  the  end  of  his  voyage,  wherewithal  to  make  a  home — 
land  or  employment,  food,  and  a  place  in  society.  As  we 
have  seen,  a  committee  of  parliament  was  inquiring  on 
this  great  question,  at  the  expiration  of  the  period  under 
review. 

A  foreigner  might  point  to  the  state  of  the  chief  in- 
surance office  in  England  at  this  time,  as  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  prudential  character  of  the  English  mind.  The 
Equitable  Insurance  Office,  though  the  chief,  is  only  one 
among  many  in  London ;  and  the  number  in  the  country 
has  been  perpetually  on  the  increase.  In  1825,  the  vested 
capital  of  the  Equitable  was  upwards  of  eleven  millions ; 
and  of  this  amount,  nearly  nine  millions  had  accumulated 
in  twenty-one  years.  In  1821,  the  sums  insured  against 
fire,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  amounted  to  more  than 
£400,000,000.  There  are  no  means  of  knowing  precisely 
the  amount  of  money  on  life-insurance  in  the  hands  of  the 
offices  of  the  kingdom;  but  it  is  believed  to  amount  to 
fprtj  millions.  In  looking  at  these  faots  as  an  indication 
of  national  character,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
amount  of  insurance  of  life  and  from  fire  would  un- 
doubtedly have  been  much  larger  throughout,  but  for  the 
indefensible  tax  which  has  ever  acted  as  a  discouragement 
to  this  wise  method  of  saving. 

The  progress  of  the  arts  of  life  during  this  period  was 
snch  as  to  answer  to  all  reasonable  expectation.  In  May 
1820,  a  young  lady  under  age  received  by  her  trustees  a 
snm  of  between  £26,000  and  £27,000,  as  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  custom  at  Bangor  Ferry ;  which  ferry  had,  up 
to  this  time,  yielded  the  young  lady  £900  a  year.  This 
was  in  preparation  for  the  erection  of  the  Menai  Bridge, 
which  was  opened  on  the  30th  of  January,  1826,  at  half- 
past  one  in  the  morning.  The  resident  engineer  undertook 
to  conduct  the  mail  across;  and  he  had  for  his  staflF  as 
niany  persons  as  could  hang  upon  the  coach.  'Amidst 
the  blaze  of  lamps,  the  cheers  of  those  assembled,  and  the 
roaring  of  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  the  gates  were  thrown 
open,  and  the  mail  passed  triumphantly  across.*  There 
was  a  throng  on  the  bridge  throughout  the  next  day ;  and 
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truly  it  was  a  work  worthy  of  admiration.  The  height 
from  the  high- water  line  was  100  feet ;  and  the  length  of 
the  chains  was  1600  feet. 

The  first  chain-bridge  in  Great  Britain,  however,  had 
been  completed  nearly  six  years  before.  It  was  the  work 
of  Captain  S.  Brown,  K.N.,  and  was  thrown  across  the 
Tweed  where  the  width  of  the  river  was  437  feet  from 
bank  to  bank.  In  1822,  the  Caledonian  Canal  was  opened, 
after  the  labour  of  twenty  years,  and  the  sum  of  £900,000 
had  been  spent  upon  it.  The  canal  might  or  might  not 
turn  out  a  good  speculation ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt 
of  the  character  of  the  population  of  the  wastes  along  its 
course  having  changed  remarkably  in  the  progress  of  the 
work.  Eegular  and  well-paid  employment,  and  inter- 
course with  able  workmen  brought  from  a  distance,  had 
roused  them  from  a  state  of  torpor  and  ignorance,  and 
given  them  habits  of  industry  and  pleasures  of  intelli- 
gence, never  dreamed  of  before. 

On  the  12th  of  September,  1823,  the  Bridge-house  com- 
mittee, in  contemplation  of  a  new  London  Bridge,  met  at 
Guildhall  to  consult,  and  adjourned  to  the  top  of  Fish- 
mongers' Hall,  to  look  about  them,  and  determine  where 
they  would  put  their  new  bridge.  It  was  to  be  as  near  to 
the  old  one  as  possible ;  and  the  old  bridge  was  to  stand 
till  the  new  one  was  completed.  The  first  stone  was  laid 
in  June  1825,  by  the  lord  mayor,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Duke  of  York.  Mr.  Eennie,  the  architect,  was  the  true 
hero  of  the  day.  At  the  close  of  our  period  the  works 
were  in  great  forwardness,  and  the  first  stone  on  the  South- 
wark  side  had  been  laid  at  the  beginning  of  January  1826. 

In  1823,  we  find  that  the  length  of  streets  lighted  with 
gas  in  the  metropolis  was  215  miles;  and  that  nearly 
40,000  public  gas-lamps  were  lighted  by  the  three  principal 
companies. 

In  1826,  the  Thames  Tunnel  was  fairly  begun — the  first 
shaft  having  been  actually  united  with  the  commencement 
of  the  tunneL 

Cambridge  University  was  henceforth  to  have  an  ob- 
servatory; the  senate  having  decreed,  in  1820,  that  one 
fihonld  be  built,  and  furnished  with  instruments — voting 
regard  t^^  ^^qqq  towards  the  cost. 
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The  Faculty  of  Advocates  at  Edinburgh  purchased,  in 
1825,  a  fine  Danish  library  from  Copenhagen ;  and  in  the 
next  year,  the  Astorga  library,  the  finest  collection  of 
Spanish  books  of  law,  chronicles,  and  romance,  existing 
out  of  Spain.  This  library,  founded  by  the  Marquis 
Astorga,  Viceroy  of  Portugal  under  the  administration  of 
OliTarez,  consisted  of  8000  volumes,  and  was  purchased 
for  £3000. 

In  1821  arrived  the  first  Egyptian  obelisk  seen  in  this 
country.  It  was  one  of  the  pair  standing  at  the  entrance 
of  the  avenue  to  the  temple  at  Phil»,  the  Holy  Island  of 
the  Nile,  on  the  borders  of  Nubia.  It  is  of  great  value, 
from  the  curious  matter  contained  in  its  inscriptions, 
which  could  not  be  read  in  London  at  the  time  it  was 
brought  over ;  and  the  privilege  of  possessing  it  seems  to 
be  enhanced  by  its  having  been  very  nearly  lost  in  the  act 
of  removal.  A  pier  on  the  river-bank  gave  way  under  its 
weight,  and  it  slipped  into  the  Nile;  but  Belzoni,  the 
traveller,  recovered  it  very  skilfully ;  and  we  next  hear  of 
it  lying  at  Deptford,  surrounded  by  artists  who  were 
eagerly  making  drawings  from  it,  for  engraving  purposes. 
The  old  priests  of  the  Holy  Island,  whose  petition  to 
Ptolemy  it  bears  engraved,  would  have  been  astonished 
and  dismayed  if  they  could  have  foreseen  how  far  it  was 
destined  to  travel. 

The  art  of  lithographic  printing  was  beginning  to  spread 
at  this  period ;  so  that  we  read  of  patenta. being  taken  out 
for  lithographic  presses.  The  importance  of  the  invention 
may  have  been  exaggerated  in  the  enthusiasm  of  its  first 
introduction ;  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its  having 
wrought  well  in  presenting  to  the  popular  eye  works  of 
art,  of  a  quality,  and  in  a  multitude,  which  could  never 
liave  been  enjoyed  without  the  discovery  of  such  a  method 
of  cheap  engraving.  The  utility  of  the  art  in  other  ways 
—in  multiplying  copies  of  manuscript,  <fec. — ^is  so  great  as 
to  entitle  the  first  popular  use  of  the  art  of  lithography  to 
notice  in  a  history  of  the  time. 

In  1824,  the  most  eminent  men  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh— ^including  the  members  of  the  government — met 
to  do  honour  to  the  memory  of  James  Watt,  as  the  bene- 
fector  of  his  country  and  his  kind.     The  prime-minister, 
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who  opened  the  business  at  the  London  meeting,  declared 
himself  charged  with  a  message  from  the  king,  that  if  it 
should  be  determined  on  to  erect  a  monument  to  James 
Watt,  his  majesty  would  head  the  list  with  a  subscription 
of  £500.  The  Edinburgh  meeting  was  led  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  and  Lord  JeflErey.  Everywhere,  the  foremost  men 
seemed  eager  to  honour  the  great  benefactor  who  has  done 
so  much  for  the  material  interests  of  society.  His  statue 
now  graces  Westminster  Abbey,  where  he  may,  by  some, 
be  thought  to  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  Edwards 
and  Henries  who  lie  there  glorious  in  their  regality,  and 
the  higher  sovereigns — the  kings  of  mind  whose  memori«|,ls 
sanctify  the  Poets'  Comer. 

In  every  period  of  modem  history  there  see^lB  to  be 
something  to  record  of  our  increased  knowledge  of  the 
globe  on  which  we  live.  Now  that  we  were  at  peace, 
there  was  leisure  and  energy  disposable  for  projects  of 
geographical  discovery. 

IxL  1820,  some  naval  officers  on  the  coast  of  South 
America  reported  home  that  an  antarctic  continent,  or 
long  series  of  islands,  of  whose  existence  an  ancient  rumour 
is  reported,  had  been  discovered  by  the  master  of  a 
Northumberland  trading- vessel — ^by  name  Smith.  It  had 
always  been  the  custom  for  our  trading-vessels,  and,  as  it 
appears,  for  those  of  other  nations,  to  keep  as  near  as 
possible  to  Cape  Horn  in  passing  into  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Smith,  in  command  of  the  William,  traversed  a  higher 
latitude,  and  fell  in  with  a  line  of  coast,  which  he  followed 
for  two  or  three  hundred  miles,  and  wliich  he  named  New 
South  Shetland — landing  to  take  possession  in  the  name 
of  his  country.  He  found  the  climate  temperate,  the  coast 
mountainous,  and  bearing  an  occasional  growth  of  firs  and 
pines.  He  passed  large  bays  which  aliiunded  with  the 
spermaceti  whale  and  seals.  A  party  of  naval  officers 
afterwards  accompanied  him  in  his  vessel,  to  verify  and 
certify  his  discovery ;  and  New  South  Shetland  has  since 
appeared  in  the  maps  of  the  world.  This  discovery  was 
accidental  at  first,  however  well  followed  up:  but  our 
North  Polar  knowledge  was  the  result  of  express  research. 
In  1820,  Captain  Parry  reported  his  discovery  that  Baffin's 
Bay  was  no  bay  at  all;  he  having  found  in  its  western 
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coast  a  passage  into  the  Polar  sea.  Upon  this,  an  expedi- 
tion was  fitted  out  for  purposes  of  further  exploration  of 
the  Arctic  Circle ;  and  rewards  were  offered  Dy  govern- 
ment— £5000  to  the  first  ship  which  should  reach  130° 
west  long.;  £5000  more  to  the  first  ship  which  should 
reach  150°  west  long. ;  and  a  further  sum  of  £10,000  to 
the  first  ship  which  should  reach  the  Pacific  by  the  North- 
west Passage.  Smaller  rewards  were  offered  for  the  attain- 
ment of  high  degrees  of  latitude.  The  result  of  this 
expedition  was  the  discovery  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and 
Hecla,  and  the  ascertainment  generally  that  the  land  in 
those  regions  consists  of  a  vast  archipelago — one  of  the 
largest  on  the  globe,  of  which  Greenland  may  be  considered 
the  mainland.  An  overland  expedition  was  sent  at  the 
same  time,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Franklin,  to 
explore  the  Coppermine  Eiver,  and  the  coasts  extending 
east  and  west  of  its  mouth.  In  1824,  Captain  Parry  was 
£ent  again.  From  these  and  subsequent  expeditions  the 
northern  coast  of  the  American  continent  has  become 
clearly  defined,  and  the  existence  of  a  passage  from  ocean 
to  ocean  satisfactorily  made  out,  though  it  is  not  yet 
known  to  have  been  traversed  by  any  one  person. 

Considerable  additions  were  made,  during  these  years, 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  In  1823, 
Lieutenant  Clapperton  was  employed,  with  Major  Denham 
and  Dr.  Oudney,  to  explore  a  part  of  the  African  interior 
by  proceeding  south  from  the  Mediterranean  shore.  Dr. 
Oudney  soon  died ;  but  his  two  companions  penetrated  more 
than  1500  miles,  in  a  measured  straight  line  to  Lake  Tchad 
and  the  town  of  Soccatoo.  In  the  great  fresh-water  Lake 
Tchad  they  saw  huge  hippopotami  and  elephants,  and 
other  mighty  beasts  on  its  banks.  At  Soocatoo,  they 
found  crockery  and  other  ware  with  the  names  of  English 
makers  upon  them.  They  offer  a  much  more  favourable 
picture  of  African  civilisation  in  the  interior  than  had 
been  looked  for.  Besides  this  important  piece  of  know- 
ledge— important  as  affecting  the  destinies  of  the  African 
race  all  over  the  globe — these  travellers  have  given  to  the 
world  much  information  about  the  territory  round  Lake 
Tchad,  and  south  and  west  of  it.  On  this  occasion,  the 
results  repaid  their  hardships — which  were  great ;   but 
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their  attempts  to  discover  the  course  and  rise  of  the  Niger 
were  unsuccessful.  In  1825,  Clapperton,  being  raised  to 
the  rank  of  commander,  set  forth  again  with  several  com- 
panions and  servants,  to  explore  the  same  region  from  the 
southern  side ;  but  this  expedition  terminated  disastrously, 
the  whole  party  dying  except  Eichard  Lander,  the  faithful 
servant  of  Captain  Clapperton.  The  master  might  have 
survived  with  his  servant,  but  for  his  detention  at  Soc- 
catoo  for  many  months  by  the  king,  his  old  acquaintance. 
He  died  within  four  miles  of  Soccatoo,  in  April  1827 . 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  records  of  these  years  with- 
out being  struck  by  the  number  of  earthquakes,  storms, 
eclipses,  and  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the  recurrence  of  ex- 
traordinary drought.  Some  causes,  unknown  to  science — 
unknown,  that  is,  in  their  mutual  relations — appear  to 
have  been  at  work,  to  produce  remarkable  effects  in  earth, 
air,  and  sea.  In  1820,  a  new  crater  opened  on  Mount 
Vesuvius ;  and  there  were  earthquakes  in  various  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  England,  and  throughout  Europe,  the, 
summer  was  intensely  hot.  On  the  7th  of  September 
happened  the  great  eclipse — ^the  greatest  in  the  memory 
of  the  existing  generation — ^which  drew  away  the  peers 
and  listeners  in  the  House  of  Lords,  while  the  queen's  trial 
was  proceeding.  In  the  next  year  there  were  rains  so 
heavy  as  to  cause  floods  in  many  districts  of  the  kingdom. 
That  at  Westminister  rose  four  inches  above  the  great 
flood  of  1774.  On  the  26th  of  April  of  this  year,  the 
thermometer  (at  Cambridge),  in  the  shade,  with  a  north- 
east aspect,  stood  at  the  extraordinary  height  of  73 
degrees.  Earthquakes  occurred  in  the  south  of  England ; 
and  two  in  the  west  of  Ireland  were  followed  by  landslips, 
very  disastrous  to  the  residents.  In  the  next  year,  there 
was  an  earthquake  in  Yorkshire,  and  also  at  Lisbon  and 
Ancona ;  but  the  distinguishing  calamitj^  of  the  year  was 
the  destruction  of  Aleppo,  hj  successive  shocks  which 
lasted  for  three  days.  Many  other  towns  in  the  neigh- 
lx)uring  regions  were  destroyed  also;  but  at  Aleppo  the 
immediate  destruction  was  reckoned  at  upwards  of  25,000 
lives.  Two  rocks  rose  up  in  the  Mediterranean^  making 
islets  near  Cyprus.  In  the  autumn,  Naples  was  threatened 
by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  of  extraordinary  violence— 
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four  rivers  of  lava  fiowing  out  from  old  and  new  craters. 
A  volcano  in  Iceland  began  to  stir,  twice  in  the  same  year, 
coating  large  districts  with  layers  of  ashes.  It  was  the 
tarn  of  the  western  world  the  next  year.  On  the  coast  of 
Chili,  the  sea  suddenly  sank  twelve  feet,  and  by  the 
trembling  of  the  earth,  for  a  succession  of  many  hours,  the 
city  of  Valparaiso  was  destroyed.  In  1834,  Persia  was  the 
scene.  Many  towns,  of  which  Shiraz  was  the  chief,  were 
swallowed  up  or  overthrown,  with  the  greater  number  of 
their  inhabitants.  After  some  extraordinary  storms  which 
seemed  to  spring  up  about  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Holland  during  the  summer,  the  disasters  of  the  year  were 
closed  by  a  hurricane  which  swept  over  the  North  Sea, 
wrecking  all  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Jutland,  and  then 
traversed  Sweden,  mowing  down  the  forests  which  opposed 
its  course.  The  waters  of  the  Baltic  were  swept  into  the 
Gulf  of  Finland ;  and  St.  Petersburg  was  almost  drowned 
in  the  rise  of  the  Neva.  The  destruction  of  life,  lands, 
houses,  and  goods,  was  beyond  all  estimate.  Earthquakes 
continued  through  the  two  following  years ;  and  the  heat 
of  the  summer  in  Europe  was  such  as  to  cause  much  con- 
jecture as  to  the  reasons  of  the  changes  in  the  temperature 
of  the  seasons.  Horses  dropped  dead  in  the  streets  of  our 
towns,  and  men  in  the  fields.  Upon  the  heat  follov^,  as 
usual,  storms,  and  the  fatal  fires  which  it  is  so  difficult  to 
check  after  long  drought.  On  the  side  of  one  of  the 
Grampians,  a  spark  caught  the  dried  moss,  and  the  fire 
spread  for  above  a  fortnight.  At  one  time,  the  mass  of 
fG:e  was  from  five  to  seven  feet  deep  in  the  moss,  extend- 
ing over  an  area  of  seven  miles  by  five.  On  account  of  the 
heat,  no  one  could  approach  to  take  measures  for  extin- 
guishing it;  and  it  burned  itself  out  at  last.  During 
&ese  years  of  elemental  turmoil,  men  felt  as  singular  a 
sense  of  precariousness — with  the  globe  groaning  and 
heaving  under  their  feet,  and  meteors  flashing  and  storms 
rnshing  about  their  heads — as  we  may  suppose  a  race  of 
ants  to  feel,  when  man  comes  with  his  candle  and  his  gun- 
powder to  blow  up  their  settlement.  Amidst  the  conflict- 
mg  forces  of  nature,  man  felt  as  powerless  as  they. 

One  incident  of  the  new  reign,  not  quite  unimportant, 
was  that  Windsor  Terrace  was  once  more  opened  to  the 
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public,  as  a  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  old  king. 
There,  in  the  days  of  the  last  century,  he  used  to  walk, 
with  his  young  family  around  him,  in  the  presence  of  a 
crowd  of  gazing  subjects.     There,  in  his  latter  days,  he 
walked,  blind,  secluded,  and  with  benighted  mind ;  so  that 
for  him  the  sun  seemed  not  to  shine,  and  the  glorious 
landscape  stretching  below  might  as  well  have  been  blotted 
out.     Now,  the  place  was  again  opened  to  the  public ;  but 
not,  as  formerly,  for  loyal  subjects  to  greet  their  king. 
George  IV.  could  not  submit  to  the  observances  of  royalty 
which  required  his  meeting  his  people.    He  secluded  him- 
self more  and  more,  from  morbid  feelings  of  indolence  and 
self-indulgence.     From  a  letter  of  Lord  Eldon*s  we  learn 
how  his  ministers  disliked  and  disapproved  of  this  growing 
indolence :  *  There  was  what  is  called  a  grand  review  in 
Hyde  Park  yesterday  (July  10,  1824).    The  Duke  of  York 
was,  I  hear,  very  popular,  and  prodigiously  cheered.     My 
royal  master  was  in  Carlton  House — that  is,  within  half  a 
mile  of  this  scene — but  did,  not  approach  it.    It  is  astonish- 
ing what  is  lost  by  this  sort  of  dealing,  and  it  is  grievouB 
that  popularity,  which  might  be  so  easily  earned,  and 
acquired  at  so  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble, 
should  not  only  not  be  secured,  but  a  feeling  of  disgust 
and  reproach  be  engendered  towards  a  person  with  respect 
to  whom  a  very  different  feeling  most  easily  might  and 
ought  to  be  created.*    While  the  king  was  thus  negligent 
of  his  personal  popularity,  his  ministers  and  parHament 
did  an  act  which  secured,  among  some  eminent  families,  a 
grateful  attachment  towards  the  House  of  Brunswick.     By 
a  jeversal  of  attainders,  five  families  were,  in  1824,  re- 
stored to  their  ancestral  honours,  forfeited  by  rebellion  in 
the  last  century — the  Jeminghams,   Erskines,  Gordons, 
Drummonds,  and  Naims;  and  in  1826,  acts  were  passed 
restoring  the  peerages  of  Earl  of  Camwath,  Earl  of  Airlie, 
Lord  Duff,  Lord  Elcho,  and  the  baronetcy  of  Threipland 
of  Fingask. 

It  was  during  the  period  imder  notice  that  musical 
festivals  expanded  into  their  full  dimensions,  though 
Birmingham  has  for  some  time  exhibited  them  as  an  insti- 
tution. This  expansion,  and  every  other  signal  advance 
in  the  love  and  practice  of  art  may  be  regarded  as  direct 
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consequences  of  the  peace.  The  opening  of  the  continent 
gave  a  vast  stimulus  to  the  artistic  mind  of  England ;  and 
the  choral  music  of  Germany  was  as  striking  a  revelation 
of  the  power  of  art  to  qualified  travellers,  as  the  picturo- 
j^alleries  of  that  country,  France,  and  Italy.  By  the 
festivals  of  York,  Norwich,  Birmingham,  and  Worcester, 
music  of  a  high  order  was  offered  to  multitudes  of  the 
middle  classes,  some  time  before  London  could  yield  music 
which,  in  the  mass,  could  be  compared  to  it ;  and  subse- 
quent times  have  shown  that  thus  was  awakened  in  the 
English  people  a  dormant  faculty,  whose  training  is  a 
most  important  auxiliary  to  true  civilisation.  If  we  now 
observe  anywhere  among  our  people  a  tendency  to  musical 
pursuit,  stimulating  the  intellect,  and  softening  the 
manners,  like  the  musical  faculty  of  the  Germans,  we  must . 
date  ito  rise  from  the  multiplication  of  musical  festivals 
after  the  peace — though  these  could  never,  of  themselves, 
have  effected  what  has  been  done  since  by  efforts  of 
another  kind,  for  the  popular  musical  education  of  Eng- 
land. The  funds  raised  by  these  gatherings  for  the  support 
of  charities  are  an  important  benefit ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
a  greater  that  music  of  an  elevating  character  has  been 
carried  into  thousands  of  English  homes. 

The  king,  on  his  accession,  favoured  the  institution  of  a 
Eoyal  Society  of  Literature,  to  serve  *as  a  ral lying-point 
for  concentrating  and  diffusing  information,  by  a  union  of 
persons  of  similar  tastes  and  pursuits ;  *  and  for  purposes 
of  literary  patronage.  The  king  declared  his  intention 
of  devoting  a  thousand  guineas  a  year  to  pension  ten 
associates  of  the  society ;  and  the  society  agreed  to  con- 
tribute a  similar  sum  to  pension  ten  more.  These  associates 
were  to  be  men  of  eminent  literary  ability  and  good 
character,  the  poverty  of  whose  circumstances  would 
make  the  allowance  of  one  hundred  guineas  a  year  accept- 
able to  them.  The  society  was  also  to  promote  the 
publication  of  inedited  remains  of  ancient  literature,  and 
of  works  of  a  valuable  but  not  popular  character;  to 
reward  literary  merit  by  honorary  tokens ;  to  establish  a 
correspondence  with  men  of  letters  abroad ;  and  in  every 
way  to  promote  the  character  and  progress  of  literature- 
The  scheme  advanced  slowly;  so  that  it  was  Juno  1823 
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before  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  society  was  held, 
when  its  objects  and  constitution  were  declared  to  the 
world  by  some  of  the  first  men  of  the  day. 

Two  curious  discoveries  were  made  in  the  State-paper 
Office  in  the  years  1824  and  1826.  It  appears  that  while 
Milton  was  secretaiy  to  Cromwell,  he  must  have  deposited 
or  left  in  this  office  the  MS.  of  his  Latin  treatise  on 
Christian  Doctrine,  which  had  been  known  to  exist,  but 
could  never  be  found.  It  was  now  brought  to  light  by 
Mr.  Lemon  of  that  office.  It  was  contained  in  an  envelope, 
addressed  to  Cyriac  Skinner,  merchant.  Of  course,  it 
immediately  fixed  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and  it  was 
soon  published;  but  its  contents,  set  forth  in  the  great 
.  poet's  bold  cmd  free  style,  were  too  heterodox  for  the  taste 
of  the  learned  of  the  modem  time ;  and  on  account  of  the 
Arianism  of  the  doctrine,  and  some  startling  views  on 
divorce  and  other  subjects,  it  was  consigned,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  to  neglect.  The  other  discovery  was  of  some 
autograph  MSS.  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  of  her  secretary. 
I'hese  consisted  of  an  entire  translation  of  Boethius,  and 
poetical  versions  of  Horace,  by  the  queen.  With  these 
came  to  light  a  mass  of  documents  relating  to  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  especially  his  proceedings  in  regard  to 
his  divorced  wives. 

While  a  new  work  of  Milton  was  presented  to  his 
countrymen,  his  great  poems  were  introduced  to  the  homes 
of  a  far-distant  people — the  dwellers  in  a  remote  island, 
•  far,  far  amid  the  melancholy  main.'  The  long  winters  of 
Iceland  are  cheered  by  literary  enjoyments,  like  the  milder 
seasons  of  southern  lands;  and  at  this  time,  while  the 
new  volcano  was  pouring  out  flames,  and  covering  the 
reeking  plains  of  Iceland  with  ashes,  the  harmless  and 
genial  flame  of  Milton's  genius  was  beginning  to  kindle 
hearts  within  a  thousand  households.  This,  indeed,  is 
fame  I  The  translator  of  Paradise  Lost  into  the  Icelandic 
tongue  was  Thorlakson,  a  native  poet,  who  died  at  Copen- 
hagen in  1820. 

The  losses  of  our  ootmtry  by  death  were  very  great 
during  the  seven  years  of  this  period.  Besides  the  states- 
men whom  we  have  seen  to  disappear  in  the  course  of  our 
history',  there  were  others  who  dropped  quietly  away. 
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from  being  at  the  time  not  engaged  in  the  public  view. 
The  old  Lord  Malmesbniy,  who  has  told  us  so  much  of  the 
eyents  and  details  of  British  policy  during  the  last  century, 
and  who  wooed  the  unfortunate  Caroline  of  Brunswick  for 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  died  towards  the  close  of  1820.  Lord 
Erskine  died  in  1823,  leaving  behind  him  the  remembrance 
and  tradition  of  an  eloquence  which  his  admirers  believed 
to  he  absolutely  singular.  In  the  same  year  departed  an 
old  admiral,  whose  mere  name  seems  to  carry  us  back  to 
the  naval  warfare  of  a  preceding  century — Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, who  nearly  reached  the  age  of  ninety. 

Of  philosophers,  there  died  the  great  Herschel,  who  in 
middle  life  passed  over  from  his  passionate  love  of  music 
to  attend  to  the  finer  harmonies  of  the  stars  in  their 
courses.  He  learned  many  secrets  of  the  heavens,  and 
made  them  known  to  men ;  and  in  acknowledgment  his 
name  is  written  in  light  in  the  heavens  themselves.  One  of 
the  remotest  known  planets  of  our  system  is  s3rmboli8ed 
by  the  initial  of  his  name.  He  left  us  not  only  his  know- 
ledge, but  the  means  of  gaining  more.  His  great  telescope 
at  Slough  was  the  wonder  of  his  time ;  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  so,  however  science  and  art  may  enable  men  to 
improve  the  powers  of  the  instrument.  He  died  in  1822, 
in  his  eighty-fourth  year. — Sir  Joseph  Banks,  president  of 
the  Boyal  Society,  died  in  1820,  after  a  long  and  useful 
life  spent  in  seeking  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of 
nature,  and  in  encouraging  in  others  the  pursuit  of  natural 
science. — Li  the  same  year  died  one  whose  pursuits  class 
him  at  once  among  the  philosophers  and  the  travellers — > 
Arthur  Young,  the  great  master  in  agriculture.  His 
researches  in  agriculture  led  him  to  observe  much  of  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  people  of  every  country 
in  which  he  travelled;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  he 
published,  in  1769,  a  work  on  the  expediency  of  a  free 
importation  of  com.  Whatever  he  said  was  attended  to 
by  some  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  as  well  as  peers  and 
commoners ;  and  his  power  was  great,  in  his  day,  over  the 
practice  of  agriculture,  from  Bussia  to  Spain,  and  over  the 
imposition  of  taxes  at  home  which  are  in  cuiy  way  related 
to  agriculture.  While  he  was  burned  in  efl&gy  in  one 
place,  he  was  receiving  honorary  medals  in  another.    He 
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might  be  sometimes  mistaken,  and  somewhat  apt  to 
exaggerate  methods  and  advantages  which  presented  them- 
selves strongly  to  bis  mind;  but  no  one  questioned  his 
influence,  or  his  innocent  ardour  in  a  most  important 
pursuit.  Be  held,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the  office  of 
secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  though  ho 
had  been  blind  for  ten  years.  He  was  in  his  eightieth. 
year. 

The  country  had  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Davii 
Eicardo,  who  died,  not  in  the  ripe  old  age  of  the  philo- 
sophers we  have  been  registering,  but  in  his  fifty-sixth 
year;  and  just  at  a  time  (1823)  when  his  influence  in 
parliament  was  beginning  to  manifest  itself  in  the  changed 
spirit  of  legislation  on  economical  subjects;  and  when, 
moreover,  the  new  men  who  had  entered  the  cabinet  were 
those  who  could  give  wide  practical  effect  to  his  philosophy. 
He  did  all  that  an  independent  member  could  do,  and 
more  than  it  could  have  been  anticipated  that  any  in- 
dependent member  could  do,  to  accelerate  the  progress 
of  enlightened  legislation  during  his  short  parliamentary 
career;  and  his  writings  effected  even  more  outside  the 
walls  of  parliament  than  his  influence  within.  He  was 
missed  and  lamented  for  many  years,  by  ministers,  parlia- 
mentary comrades,  and  the  public ;  and  especially  durin<5 
the  bank  follies  and  crash  of  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  his  death.  If  any  one  could  have  made  sound 
doctrine  heard,  and  have  checked  the  madness  of  the 
time,  by  keeping  the  House  of  Commons  in  its  senses,  it 
was  he ;  but  he  was  gone,  and  our  world  was  sorely  the 
worse. 

The  travels  of  Dr.  Edward  D.  Clarke  were  read  with 
avidity  in  their  day;  and  they  answered  some  good 
purposes  in  arousing  the  curiosity  and  stimulating  the 
imagination  of  the  English  reading  public,  whose  faculties 
bad  been  kept  too  much  at  home  by  the  long  protraction 
of  the  war.  These  books  opened  new  regions  to  the  fancy, 
and  acted  in  some  degree  as  works  of  the  imagination  do. 
And  so  they  might ;  for  they  were  truly  works  of  fiction 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Since  those  days,  scientific 
travelling  has  become  something  which  the  world  was  not 
then  dreaming  of;  and  certainly  Dr.  Clarke  never  dre€uned 
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of  painstaking  in  research.,  or  care  in  relatinj^  his  adven- 
tures, fle  travelled  because  he  was  too  restless  to  keep 
still ;  and  he  had  been  too  indolent  as  a  student  to  be 
qualified  to  use  the  best  privileges  of  foreign  travel.  His 
observation  was  superficial,  and  his  representations  in- 
accurate. Therefore,  his  works  are  now  neglected,  if  other 
travellers  have  been  over  the  same  ground;  though  they 
were,  in  their  day,  attractive  and  popular  enough  to  make 
for  him  a  considerable  reputation.  He  died  in  1822,  in 
the  fifty-fourth  vear  of  his  age. — Another  traveller,  Belzoni, 
who  died  in  the  next  year,  may  be  considered  English 
enough  to  be  classed  among  the  national  losses,  though  he 
was  Dom  at  Padua,  and  died  in  Africa.  He  lived  much 
in  England,  regarded  our  country  as  his  home  more  than 
any  other,  and  enriched  it  with  some  precious  fruits  of  his 
Egyptian  researches.  To  him  we  owe  a  great  part  of  the 
Egyptian  discoveries  made  in  recent  years— the  opening 
of  the  precious  rock-temple  of  Aboo  Simbel,  and  of  the 
tomb  oi  Osirei  at  Thebes ;  and  of  many  monuments  which, 
but  for  him,  would  have  been  buried  still  in  the  sands  of 
the  desert.  He  was  a  man  of  mighty  stature  and  great 
strength,  courage,  and  hardihood.  He  was  himself  reliable, 
while  he  believed  few  other  people  to  be  so ;  for  his  temper 
was  suspicious  and  jealous.  He  had  no  scholarship.  His 
business  lay  in  another  direction.  It  was  for  him  to 
discover  and  bring  to  hand  what  scholars  were  to  attest 
and  reason  upon ;  and  his  function  was  no  mean  one,  as  will 
be  agreed  by  all  who  are  aware  what  it  is  to  have  to  deal 
with  wild  Arabs  in  wildernesses  of  rock  and  sand.  Such  a 
man  will  always  be  felt  to  have  departed  too  soon,  while 
any  part  of  the  ancient  world  remains  to  be  uncovered  to 
modem  eyes.  His  age  is  not  known ;  but  he  was  about  to 
make  a  youthful  sacrifice  of  himself  to  the  monastic  life  at 
Rome,  when  the  entrance  of  the  French,  in  1798,  compelled 
a  change  of  purpose.  He  was  thus,  probably,  only  a  little 
above  fifty  when  he  died  in  December  1823. — Another  Egyp- 
tian traveller,  Sir  Frederick  Henniker,  died  at  an  early 
age  in  1825.  He  was  only  thirty-one.  Among  his  adven- 
tures abroad  was  one  which  befell  hito  on  the  road  going 
down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  when  robbers  stripped 
and  wounded  him,  and  left  him  for  dead.    He  published  a 
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volume  of  notes  of  his  travels,  after  his  return,  settling 
down  as  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  Essex,  and  colonel 
of  the  local  militia.     His  book  of  travels  is  accurate  and 
interesting. — Sir  Stamford  Baffles  died  in  1826.    Ho  was 
only  forty-seven  years  of  age;   but  he  had  done  great 
•    things  during  his  too  short  life.     He  it  was  who  acquired 
Java  for  us,  and  governed  it  during  the  time  that  it 
belonged  to  Great  Britain.    He  abolished  slavery  there, 
advanced  it  every  way  the  welfare  of  the  native  popula- 
tion, and  gave  us  a  great  amount  of  knowledge  of  those 
parts  of  the  wdrld ;   though  his  collections  and  journals, 
and  all  that  he  had,  was  lost  by  shipwreck  on  his  return, 
home.    He  did  almost  as  much  for  Sumatra  as  for  Java, 
especially  by  abolishing  slavery ;  and  we  owe  to  him  the 
establishment  of  one  of  the  most  important  commercial 
settlements  in  the  world — that  of  Singapore,  which  may 
be  considered  the  key  of  the  great  far-eastern  world.     His 
last  service  to  his  country  was  establishing  the  British. 
Zoological  Society. — The    geographer    Arrowsmith,   who 
visits  all  English  households  in  the  shape  of  the  best  maps 
of  the  time,  died  in  1823,  in  a  good  old  age. — And  in  the 
same  year  we  lost  the  great  Jenner,  who  waged  war 
against  disease  with  greater  success,  as  we  believe,  than 
any  other  physician  who  ever  lived.     Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu  supposed  she  was  rendering  a  great  service  to 
humanity,  and  was  long  supposed  by  all  to  have  done  so, 
by  introducing  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox ;  and  this  was  true,  in  as  far  as  she  communicated  the 
idea  of  inoculation  in  any  mode.     But  the  ravages   of 
small-pox  became  incalculably  greater  in  consequence  of 
her  method,  from  the  infection  being  always  kept  up,  and 
spread  abroad,  to  seize  upon  all  who  were  predisposed  to 
the  disease.     Dr.   Jenner  put   together  the   facts  of  in- 
oculation and  of  the  exemption  from  small-pox  of  the 
Gloucestershire  milkers  who  had  taken  the  cow-pox  from 
their  cows,  and  tried  the  experiment  of  inoculation  for 
cow-pox,   which  has  banished  all  dangerous  degrees  of 
small-pox  wherever  it  has  extended.     He  freely  gave  to 
the  world  his  discovery  of  vaccination,  and  thus  made 
himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  human  benefactors.     He 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
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Of  actors,  we  lost,  in  this  period,  John  Eemble,  the 
emperor  of  his  art ;  and  Incledon,  whose  ballad-singiug  was 
singularly  suited  to  tbe  English  taste  of  the  last  centur}'. 

Of  artists,  we  lost  some  whom  it  grieved  the  heart  of 
the  nation  to  part  with.    The  noble-hearted  and  gentle 
Flaxman  died  in  1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy-one.    Among 
his  great  benefits  to  his  kind,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest — 
though  he  was  wholly  unconscious  of  it — that  he  showed 
in  his  whole  life  what  the  happiness  of  genius  is,  when 
allowed  its  full  and  free  action.     He  had  all  the  genuine 
attributes  of  genius — its  purity,  its  generosity,  its  benevo- 
lence, its  candour,  its  industry,  its  patience  under  God  and 
towards  man ;  and  he  was  one  of  the  happiest  of  men — 
joyous  in  his  labours,  blessed  in  his  marriage,  and  serene 
in  the  contentment  of  his  mind,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
life.     His  friends  loved  him  almost  to  a  point  of  idolatry. 
He  brought  to  the  general  English  mind,  through  the  eye, 
the  conceptions  of  Homer,  ^schylus,  and  Dante ;  and  pre- 
sented in  fresh  nobleness  and  beauty,  many  a  sacred  image 
from  the  Scriptures.    Working  alone  and  in  silence,  in  a 
spirit  of  monastic  holiness,  he  was  the  effectual  preacher 
of  a  wider  church  than  walls  can  contain,  or  than  can  be 
reached  by  any  other  voice  than  that  which  appeals  to  the 
souL — The  sculptor  NoUekens  died  in  1823,  having  at- 
tained the  objects  of  his  life  in  a  greater  d^ree  than  is 
usual'.     These  objects  were,  first,  money,  and  then  fame ; 
and  he  also  desired  long  life.     He  lived  to  the  age  of 
eighty-six,  left  more  than  £200,000  behind  him,  and  en- 
joyed a  considerable  reputation.     His  great  natural  powers 
had  no  fair  chance  against  the  drawbacks  of  a  defective 
education,  and  an  overwhelming  tendency  to  acquisitive- 
ness.    He  pursued  a  lower  style  of  art  than  his  powers 
would  have  fitted  him  for,  if  he  had  been  morally  wiser ; 
and  his  latter  days  were  passed  among  the  unsatisfactory 
attentions  of  suspected  legacy-hunters.     He  knew  that  he 
was   admired  by  many;   and,  for  some  qualities,  truly, 
though  partially  esteemed ;  but  he  must  have  known  that 
he  was  not  loved.     Thus,  while  occupied  through  a  long 
course  of  years  with  the  ideas  and  labours,  he  missed  the 
hest  privileges,  of  the  artist  life. — ^Another  eccentric  man 
and  artist  who  died  during  this  period,  was  Fuseli,  the 
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protSgS  of  EeynoldB,  the  beloved  of  Mary  Wollstonecraft, 
the  friend  of  Lavater  and  Bonnycastle.  It  was  his  earnest- 
ness which  made  his  power  and  his  fame.  Exhibited  in. 
familiar  subjects,  and  those  which  should  be  simply  natural, 
it  was  grotesque  enough ;  and  the  more  so  from  tne  imper- 
fection of  both  his  drawing  and  his  colouring ;  but  when 
infused  into  his  preternatural  subjects — ^his  'Nightmare,' 
and  *  Sin  -pursued  by  Death ' — ^it  is  very  impressive.  His 
great  service  to  society  was  in  presenting  to  it  his  own 
originality,  and  in  rousing  attention  to  the  arts  of  design 
and  invention,  at  a  time  when  our  insular  seclusion  was 
unusually  close,  and  the  inferior  departments  of  'art 
naturally  engrossed  a  disproportionate  attention  over  the 
higher.  He  was  as  eccentric  in  his  mind  generally  as  in 
his  art;  but  he  had  friends  about  him  all  his  life,  who 
thought  it  worth  while  to  bear  with  his  strange  temper, 
for  Sie  sake  of  his  goodness  in  other  respects.  His 
domestic  life  was  happy  and  this  peace  at  home,  togethtsr 
with  his  habits  of  industry  and  temperance,  had,  no  doubt, 
great  effect  in  procuring  him  excellent  health  and  long 
life.  He  was  eighty-seven  when  he  died  in  1825. — 
Benjamin  West  was  an  American  by  birth ;  but  he  died 
(1820)  president  of  our  Eoyal  Academy.  As  an  historical 
painter  he  stood  very  high,  if  not  unrivalled  in  tliis 
country,  from  his  inventive  power;  though  he  was  as 
feeble  in  expression  as  in  colouring.  Like  so  many  of  his 
brethren  in  art,  he  was  simple  and  virtuous  in  his  life,  of 
devoted  industry;  and  he  lived  to  a  great  age — eighty- 
two  years.  He  painted  or  sketched  about  400  pictures; 
and  when  we  consider  how  large  some  of  these  are,  and 
how  thronged  with  figures,  we  shall  see  that  his  life  must 
have  been  spent  chiefly  in  his  painting-room.  His  greatest 
works  are  from  Scriptural  subjects.  *  Christ  Healing  the 
Sick,'  *  Christ  Eejected,'  and  *  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse.' — 
One  of  the  most  eminent  of  our  portrait-painters.  Sir 
Henry  Raeburn,  died  in  1823.  His  portraits  are  full  of 
life,  vigour,  and  prominence ;  and .  they  are  admirable  as 
likenesses.  He  received  his  knighthood  on  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  to  Edinburgh,  and  was  appointed  his  portrait- 
painter  for  Scotland;  but  he  died  the  following  year. — 
William  Sharp,  the  eminent  line-engraver,  died  in  1824,  in 
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a  good  old  age.  He  was  mainly  self-taught,  and  was  wont 
to  declare  that  his  first  attempts  at  engraving  were  made 
on  a  pewter  pot.  To  him  we  owe  the  practice  of  illustra- 
ting, in  a  worthy  manner,  the  eminent  authors  of  our 
literature.  Sharp  was  a  great  Eadical;  and,  in  Home 
Tooke's  time,  was  repeatedly  brought  before  the  privy- 
oouncil.  He  was  a  man  not  easily  frightened,  however; 
and  he  used  his  opportunity  to  canvass  Mr.  Pitt  and  others 
of  the  council  for  subscriptions  to  his  forthcoming  engrav- 
ing of  Kosciuszko's  portrait.  They  could  not  command 
their  countenances  to  deal  severely  with  him  after  this ; 
and  they  let  him  go.  He  was,  with  all  his  jocularity  of 
temper,  ardour  in  his  profession,  and  good  sense  on  most 
subjects,  singularly  superstitious — believing  that  the  end 
of  the  world  was  at  hand,  and  bringing  up  Joanna  South- 
cote  to  London,  and  maintaining  her  there.  In  middle 
life,  he  might  have  become  an  associate  of  the  Eoyal 
Academy ;  but  he  took  up  the  cause  of  some  other  eminent 
engravers,  less  favoured  than  himself,  in  a  manner  which 
offended  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  who  dropped  his  claims  and 
his  acquaintance. 

Some  lovers  and  patrons  of  art,  who  were,  on  that 
ground,  benefactors  of  society,  died  during  this  period. 
Mr.  Angerstein  was  bom  in  Bussia,  but,  from  the  age  of 
fourteen,  spent  his  life  in  England,  and  was  a  most  useful 
citizen,  in  other  ways  besides  accumulating  his  splendid 
collection  of  pictures.  He  is  believed  to  have  saved  the 
credit  of  the  country  in  the  commercial  crisis  of  1793,  by 
his  proposal  of  an  issue  of  exchequer  bills;  and  it  was 
through  him  that  the  discovery  of  the  life-boat  was  esta- 
blished and  rewarded.  His  collection  of  pictures  was  pur- 
chased by  government  ifor  £57,000,  to  be  the  foundation  of 
a  National  Gallery  of  Paintings.  Mr.  Angerstein  died  in 
1823,  at  the  age  of  ninety-one. — Mr.  Payne  Knight  died 
in  the  next  year,  bequeathing  his  collection  of  medals, 
drawings,  and  bronzes — worth  £30,000 — to  the  British 
Museum.  Mr.  Knight  was  an  eminent  Greek  scholar,  and 
of  high  cultivation  in  every  way;  and  his  accomplish- 
ments were  ennobled  by  a  magnificent  public  spirit. — The 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  who  died  in  the  same  year,  devoted 
her  whole  fortune  to  the  promotion  of  the  arts.     She 
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caused  excavations  to  be  made  at  Eome,  "which  restored  1o 
light  many  precious  relics  of  antiquity  that  might  other- 
wise have  lain  buried  for  ever. — In  another  way,  the 
Duchess  of  Rutland — who  died  in  1825,  in  middle  life- 
was  a  benefactress  of  the  arts  and  of  society;  she  built 
Belvoir  Castle,  superintending  its  erection  for  twenty-five 
years  with  a  vigilant  interest  and  taste.  All  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  and  lands  were  in  a  constant  state  of 
improvement  through  her  care;  and  she  obtained  many 
premiums  from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures,  for  her  agricultural  improvements  and  skill 
in  planting.  It  is  no  wonder  that  a  multitude  of  weeping 
mourners  followed  in  her  funeral  train. 

There  were  women  among  the  authors  who  died  during 
this  period,  whom  the  world  was  sorry  to  part  with.  The 
venerable  Mrs.  Barbauld,  whose  writings  were  small  in 
bulk,  but  eminent  in  beauty,  died,  very  old,  in  1825.  Her 
father  had  permitted  her  to  share  the  classical  education 
of  her  brother;  and  the  result  was  seen  in  the  mature 
richness  of  her  mind,  and  the  remarkable  beauty  of  her 
style.  Charles  James  Fox  declared  her  Essay  on  the  Incon- 
sistency of  Human  Expectations  to  be  the  finest  essay  in  our 
language;  and  her  Flea  for  the  BepeoH  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts  was  like  a  trumpet-call  to  the  whole  host  of 
English  Dissenters.  Her  private  life  was  full  of  honour 
and  of  charm. — Then  there  was  Jane  Taylor,  who  wrote 
the  delightful  Contributions  of  Q,  Q.,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  thousands  of  homes ;  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  the  mother  of 
modern  English  romance;  and  Sophia  Lee,  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  Canterbury  Tales;  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  once 
Mrs.  Thrale,  the  hostess  and  friend  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
the  recorder  of  much  that  we  know  of  him:  all  these 
passed  away  within  this  period. — And  also  the  busy,  com- 
placent, useful  Kichard  Lovell  Edgeworth,  who  put  tis 
upon  improving  our  principles  and  methods  of  education, 
and  was  full  of  mechanical  projects  which  set  other  people 
thinking  and  inventing  and  maturing ;  and  the  pompons 
Dr.  Parr,  who  believed  himself  a  second  Johnson,  when 
Johnson  was  more  thought  of  than  he  is  now;  Parr,  of 
whom  Person  said  that  *  he  would  have  been  a  great  man 
but  for  three  things — his  trade,  his  wife,  and  his  politics.' 
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His  trade  was  school-keeping,  for  which  he  was  unfit ;  his 
wife  was,  as  she  took  no  pains  to  conceal,  anything  but 
amiable;  and  his  politics  were  ultra-liberal — ^a  great 
offence  to  the  minisfc^  when  he  dined  with  the  queen,  and 
said  grace  at  Alderman  Wood's  table.  He  had  acted  with 
a  firmness  and  moderation  which  gained  him  respect  at 
the  time  of  the  Birmingham  riots  in  1791,  when  his  house 
and  library  were  threatened  with  the  same  fate  as  those  of 
his  friend,  Dr.  Priestley ;  and  his  reputation  stood  high  on 
account,  not  only  of  his  scholarship,  but  of  some  sermons 
and  tracts  which  he  had  published ;  so  that,  though  his 
feme  at  the  time  can  now  be  hardly  understood,  he  was  in 
truth  by  no  means  beneath  the  notice  of  those  who  were 
bound  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the  queen,  and  who 
were  scandalised  at  her  choice  of  her  domestic  chaplain* — 
The  virtuous  Lindley  Murray  died  in  1826,  at  an  advanced 
age.  While  learning  our  grammar  of  him,  in  our  young 
days,  and  growing  tired  of  his  name,  as  associated  with 
dull  lessons,  we  little  knew  to  how  good  a  man  that  name 
belonged.  Lindley  Murray  was  an  American;  and  he 
came  over  to  England  in  middle  life,  and  remained  with 
us  solely  for  the  sake  of  the  mildness  of  our  climate,  which 
was  rendered  necessary  to  him  by  the  loss  of  health. 
Under  a  condition  of  muscular  weakness  which  prevented 
his  walking  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  he  contentedly  gave 
up  the  usual  objects  and  amusements  of  life,  and  humbly 
devoted  himself  to  be  as  useful  as  he  could  from  his  invalid 
chair.  His  school-books  spread  by  tens  of  thousands  over 
both  his  native  and  his  adopted  country ;  and  the  proceeds 
might  have  made  him  very  rich.  But  he  thought  he  had 
enough  already  for  his  simple  tastes  and  moderate  desires; 
and  he  gave  away,  to 'those  who  were  in  need,  the  entire 
profits  of  his  works.  Thus,  much  as  we  have  learned  from 
his  books,  we  may  learn  something  better  from  his  life. — 
A  great  public  benefactor,  who  died  in  1821,  was  Mr. 
James  Perry,  of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  who  gave  a  new 
and  elevated  character  and  influence  to  the  newspaper 
press.  He  was  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  and  his  attain- 
ments and  character  could  not  have  wrought  in  a  more 
important  direction  than  in  that  which  he  chose.  I'he 
press  is  now  called  the  fourth  power  in  the  state ;  and  just 
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when  the  need  of  this  power  arose,  the  right  man  came  to 
regulate,  refine,  and  elevate  it. 

Of  those  whose  divine  oflfice  it  is  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  whole  mass  of  society — the  poets — ^we  lost  some  of 
great  name  within  a  few  years. 

The  good  and  accomplished  Bishop  Heber — more  known 
and  valued,  perhaps,  by  the  beauty  of  his  hymns  than  by 
any  other  of  his  many  qualifications — ^was  suddenly 
snatched  away  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness  in  India. 
He  was  found  dead  in  his  bath — it  was  believed  from 
apoplexy — in  April  1826.  His  religious  fervour  gave  a 
freshness  of  expression  to  his  devotional  poetry,  which,  if 
it  does  not  stand  in  the  stead  of  originality  of  thought, 
supplies  us  with  what  is  always  revered  by  all  mmds 
— originality  of  feeling.  The  hymns  of  Bishop  Heber 
have  therefore  made  their  way  among  Christians  of  all 
denominations,  and  caused  him  to  be  ranked  among  the 
poets  of  his  time.  His  age  was  only  forty-three. — In  the 
last  century,  the  poems  of  Kobert  Bloomfield,  the  farmer's 
boy,  were  brought  into  notice  by  Mr.  Capel  Loff't — a  man 
of  letters  and  something  of  a  poet  himself.  The  protector 
and  protected  died  within  a  year  of  each  other — the  poet 
in  August  1823 ;  the  man  of  letters  in  May  1824. — And 
Hayley,  the  friend  of  Cowper,  and  author  of  some  poems 
which  had  a  good  deal  of  popularity  in  their  day,  was 
gone. — A  deeper  cause  for  mourning,  however,  than  an^*" 
we  have  mentioned — perhaps  the  deepest  of  the  period — 
was  in  the  untimely  loss  of  three  great  poets — Byron, 
Shelley,  and  Keats.  At  the  time,  the  mourning  for  Byron 
was  infinitely  the  widest  and  loudest;  but  it  is  not  so 
now,  and  it  can  never  be  so  again.  His  extraordinary 
popularity  during  his  life,  and  for  ^ome  time  afterwards, 
and  even  now  among  survivors  of  his  own  generation,  was 
justified  by  the  fact  of  its  existence.  Such  a  popularity 
never  arises,  much  less  endures,  without  some  reason ;  but 
the  reason  was  of  a  temporary  nature ;  and  the  fame  must 
be  temporary  accordingly.  Byron's  power,  which  was 
great,  employed  itself  in  uttering,  from  his  own  conscious- 
ness, the  discontents  of  his  time.  He  v^as  unaware  of  this, 
and  always  believed  himself  an  isolated  being,  doomed  to 
live  and  die  without  sympathy;    whereas  he  was  the 
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mouthpiece  of  the  needs  and  troubles  of  men  in  a  transi- 
tion state  of  i^ociety.  When  men  found  their  troubles  told, 
and  their  discontents  avowed,  in  verse  of  a  high  order,  by 
a  man  of  high  rank,  youthful,  proud,  and  egotistical,  they 
rushed  into  a  frantic  sympathy  with  him,  and  received 
from  him  as  true,  noble,  and  beautiful,  much  that  will  not 
stand  a  comparison  with  nature,  morality,  and  the  ever- 
lasting principles  of  taste.  Lord  Byron  could  not  produce, 
except-  by  snatches,  what  was  permanently  true,  because 
the  eye  of  his  soul  was  perplexed  and  dimmed  by  troubles 
which  prevented  his  seeing  things  as  thev  are ;  he  could 
not  produce  what  was  inherently  noble,  oecause  he  was 
almost  wholly  engrossed  by  suffering  moods  of  his  own 
mind ;  he  could  not  produce  what  must  be  lastingly  beau- 
tiful, because  he  strove  after  affectations.  As  a  greater 
than  himself  said  of  his  irony  and  affectations:  *It  is  a 
paltry  originality  which  "makes  solemn  things  gay,  and 
gay  things  solemn ;  yet  it  will  fascinate  thousand^,  by  the 
very  diabolical  outrage  of  their  sympathies.'  So  said 
Keats,  in  pain  and  disgust  at  the  levity  of  a  passage  of 
Byron,  though  no  man  could  relish  humour  more  keenly. 
Thousands  were  fascinated,  and  from  the  cause  assigned. 
Unless  it  were  Scott's,  Byron's  was  the  greatest  literary 
fame  of  our  own  times.  It  was  kept  up  by  the  interest 
universally  taken,  and  pointedly  invited  by  the  poet  him- 
self, in  his  private  misfortunes.  His  life  was  cursed  by 
misfortune  from. his  birth ;  and  his  earlier  griefs  so  injured 
him  as  to  make  him  himself  the  creator  of  his  later  ones. 
His  life  was  not  pure,  nor  his  heart  affectionate,  nor  his 
temper  disciplined.  There  was  good  enough  in  him  by 
starts,  and  by  virtue  of  his  genius,  to  suggest  what  he 
might  have  been,  if  reared  under  good  influences.  He 
wandered  about  the  world  during  the  latter  years  of  his 
short  life ;  and  finally  repaired  to  Greece,  to  give  what  aid 
he  could  against  the  Turks.  There  he  died  of  fever,  under 
a  steady  refusal  to  accept  of  timely  medical  aid,  on  the 
19th  of  April,  1824. — In  Keats,  the  world  lost  a  poet  of 
infinite  promise.  He  was  little  more  than  a  youth  when 
he  died ;  but  he  had  made  so  vigorous  and  rapid  a  growth 
in  power  and  wisdom,  and  was  learning  so  to  wield  his 
magnificent  faculties,  that  those  who  have  studied  his  life 
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and  writiiigs  are  dazzled  at  the  mere  conoeption  of  what 
lie  might  have  become.  The  world  did  not'  recognise  his 
quality  while  he  lived — indeed  there  was  scarcely  time  for 
them  to  do  so— and  some  few  ignorantly  denied  and  scoflTed 
at  its  pretension ;  bnt  year  by  year  his  name  is  oftener 
mentioned,  and  more  and  more  minds  are  kindled  at  the 
scattered  flames  of  his  young  genius,  which  would,  if  death 
had  spared  him,  have  shone  like  a  lofty  beacon  above  the 
ordinary  level  of  human  intellect.  Men  are  often  least 
conscious  of  their  greatest  losses ;  and  in  this,  generations 
are  like  individuals.  Keats  died  at  Bome  in  Februai-y 
1821,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age;  and  when  the 
news  arrived  in  England,  few  heard,  and  fewer  still  re- 
garded it.  After  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  his 
fame  is  rising. — He  was  soon — in  a  year  and  a  half — 
followed  by  his  friend  Shelley,  who  was  drowned  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  off  the  coast  of  Italy.  Shelley  was  a 
man  of  a  noble  and  exquisite  nature.  He  '  was  the  most 
truthful  of  men,*  and  of  the  most  godlike  benevolence. 
*His  aspect  had  a  certain  seraphical  character,'  we  are 
told ;  and  in  that,  it  was  a  fair  manifestation  of  himsell 
He  was  idolatrously  beloved  by  these  who  knew  him  face 
to  face ;  but  his  age  and  he  were  not  on  the  best  terms. 
There  might  be  fault  on  both  sides — some  defect  of  pru- 
dence and  patience  on  his ;  and,  of  course,  a  great  want  of 
enlightenment  on  the  other :  of  course,  because  the  greatest 
poets,  as  indeed  the  loftiest  men  of  every  order,  have  io 
educate  their  followers  up  to  the  power  of  appreciation  of 
themselves.  Thus  Shelley  was  persecuted  for  his  opinions ; 
tortured  in  his  domestic  affections  by  Lord  Eldon,  who, 
with  all  his  law,  had  no  knowledge  of  the  rights  of 
opinion;  and  society  not  only  looked  on  quietly,  but  a 
multitude  applauded.  So  it  was  in  his  own  day ;  and 
moreover,  eveiy  act  of  his  life — ^a  life  of  singular  purity 
and  disinterestedness,  when  some  crudenesses  of  youth  were 
gone  by — ^was  criticised  and  mocked  by  little  minds  which 
could  hardly  open  to  receive  the  least  of  his  thoughts. 
Yet,  unpopular  as  he  was,  and  young  when  he  died,  he  did 
more  than  any  other  man  to  direct  and  vivify  the  poetical 
aspiration  of  our  time.  Shelley  still  lives  to  us,  not  only 
in  his  own  writings,  as  yet  but  partially  diffused,  but  in 
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the  whole  body  and  spirit  of  our  reoent  poetiy,  and  existing 
poetical  life. 

We  have  presented  and  summed  up  the  gains  and  losses 
of  a  seven  years'  period.  We  have  now  to  enter  upon 
another,  shorter,  but  not  less  alive  with  incident  and  the 
spirit  of  progress. 


VOL.  n. 
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BOOK  III. 


CHAPTEE  L 

Opening  of  New  Parliament — ^Death  of  the  Dnke  of  York— Grant  to 
the  Duke  of  Clarence — Illness  of  Lord  Liverpool — Lord  Liverpool 
and  Mr.  Canning — Lord  Liverpool  as  Minister — The  Com  Bill — 
Catholic  Question — New  Administration — Mr.  Canning  consulted — 
Mr.  Peel — Resignation  of  Cabinet  Ministers — ^Mr.  Canning,  Premier — 
— New  Cabinet  ^Retirement  of  Lord  Eldon. 

The  period  on  which  we  are  now  entering — ^the  last  years 
of  the  reign  of  George  IV. — is  one  of  remarkable  interest 
and  importance  in  the  retrospect,  though  the  complaint  of 
the  time  was  of  stagnation  of  public  business.  It  is  true 
that,  for  three  sessions,  scarcely  anything  was  done  of 
what  is  commonly  called  public  business.  In  regard  to 
variety  of  subject,  the  records  of  parliament  perhaps  were 
never  before  so  meagre,  for  three  consecutive  sessions.  At  the 
same  time,  the  registers  of  the  period  are  full  of  ministerial 
correspondence,  ministerial  explanations,  and  ministerial 
difficulties :  for  this  there  was  ample  reason ;  and  in  this 
lay  the  deep  importance  and  interest  of  the  period. 

It  is  common  for  society  to  complain  of  loss  of  the  public 
time,  and  postponement  of  public  business,  when  a  change 
of  ministry,  or  other  event,  induces  explanation  of  their 
personal  conduct  on  the  part  of  public  men.  It  is  common 
to  complain  of  such  explanations,  as  if  statesmen  were 
obtruding  their  personal  concerns  upon  a  public  which 
does  not  care  for  them,  but  wants  to  be  about  its  own 
business.  But  this  is,  wherever  held,  a  vulgar  error,  and 
a  most  pernicious  one.  Every  true  statesman  knows  that 
his  personal  honour  is  a  national  interest;  and  every 
enlightened  citizen  knows  that  the  highest  distinction  of  a 
nation  is  the  rectitude  of  its  rulers ;  and  that  no  devotion 
of  time,  thought,  patience,  and  energy,  can  be  too  great 
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for  the  object  of  upholding  the  standard  of  political 
honour  among  statesmen.  In  the  most  ordinary  times, 
therefore,  the  enlightened  citizen  will  eagerly  .  receive, 
and  earnestly  weigh,  the  statements  of  public  men  with 
regard  to  their  official  conduct,  aware  that  the  postpone- 
ment of  legislative  acts  is  a  less  evil  than  that  of  failing  to 
discharge  every  conscience,  to  decide  upon,  every  reputa- 
tion, as  it  comes  into  question ;  and  thus  to  ascertain  that 
the  moral  ground  is  firm  and  secure,  before  proceeding  to 
political  actioti.  If  it  be  thus  in  ordinary  times,  much 
stronger  was  the  obligation  to  prove  the  conduct  and 
reputertion  of  statesmen  at  the  period  we  are  now  entering 
upon.  If,  during  the  next  three  years,  ministerial  diffi- 
culties and  explanations  Seem  to  be  eUdless,  there  must 
be  some  cause  ;  the  embarrassment  must  be,  in  fact,  a 
characteristic  of  the  time. 

We  have  witnessed  the  adihission  into  the  Cabinet  of  two 
men  wbo  were  called  *  political  adventurers ' ;  and  we  have 
recognised  in  this  event  the  sign  that  a  new  time  had 
arrived,  requiring  for  its  adnlinistration  a  new  order  of  men. 
Though  the  new  men  had  acted  and  Succeeded  in  their 
fanction,  the  struggles  and  perplexities  of  the  transition 
from  one  state  of  society  and  government  to  another  had 
jei  to  be  gone  through;  tthd  the  beginning  of  these 
struggles  and  perplexities  Is  what  we  have  now  to  con- 
tem^te.  We  shill  See  ministry  after  ministry  formed 
tod  dissolved.  We  shall  see  that  the  difficulty  lay,  not  in 
finding  competent  men — for  able  men  abounded  at  that 
time — but  in  determining  what  great  principle,  of  those 
afloat,  should  so  preponderate  as  to  determine  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  In  'the  trial  of  this  all-important 
point,  the  next  thiree  years  cannot  now  be  said  to  have 
been  wasted,  though  at  the  time  the  vexation  Was  severe, 
of  seeing  great  questions  standing  still,  ordinary  legisla- 
tive business  thrust  aside,  and  a  temper  and  language  of 
political  bitterness  rising  Up,  such  as  could  never  have 
been  anticipated  among  men  of  rational  capacities  and 
gentlemailly  education. 

The  Mlig  opened  the  new  parliament  in  person  on  the 
2l8t  of  Kovember,  declaring  in  his  speech  that  he  called 
the  Houses  together  for  the  special  purpose  of  declaring 
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and  aocounting  for  tlie  ineasiir6»  taken  by  goTemment  in 
opening  the  ports  to  some  kinds  of  grain  and  pnlse,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scarcity  produced  by  the  drought  of  the 
summer.  .  In  answer  to  various  complaints  in  both  Houses 
about  the  scanty  revelations  of  the  speech.  Lord  Liverpool 
and  Mr.  Canning  pleaded  the  special  nature  of  the  busi- 
ness which  occasioned  the  present  sitting,  and  promised 
the  regular  supply  of  information  and  suggestion  at  the 
r^ular  time — after  the  Christmas  recess.  Ministers  ob- 
tained the  indemnity  they  sought  for  opening  the  ports 
during  the  recess ;  and,  with  one  exception,  little  else  was 
done  before  Christmas.  But  that  exception  was  a  brilliant 
and  most  significant  one.  Mr.  Canning  accounted  to 
parliament,  and  obtained  its  enthusiastic  sanction,  for 
sending  troops  to  PortugaL 

The  sanction  of  parliament  was  indeed  most  enthusi- 
astic ;  and  so  was  the  response  from  the  country.  But  it 
is  believed  by  those  who  ought  to  know,  that  this  speech 
was  fatal  to  Mr.  Canning.  His  earnestness  and  eloquence 
were  taken  by  the  Tories  as  a  demonstration  in  favour  of 
liberalism.  They  well  knew  that  he  was  in  fact,  though 
not  in  name,  the  leader  of  the  government.  They  knew 
that  the  Duke  of  York  so  clearly  considered  him  so,  that 
he  had  just  made  an  audacious  attempt,  by  addressing  the 
king,  to  get  him  dismissed  from  the  cabinet.  They  gave 
all  their  strength  to  bear  him  down,  and  wrought  against 
him  with  a  new  exasperation,  from  the  date  of  his 
announcement  of  his  having  despatched  the  troops  to 
Portugal.  They  could  not  bear  him  down  in  intention 
and  in  act  They  could  not  bear  him  down  in  the 
estimation  of  the  country,  in  which  he  was  indeed  rising 
from  day  to  day.  But  there  was  a  way  in  which  he  was 
in  their  power;  they  enfeebled  his  health.  They  could 
not  bow  his  noble  head,  or  tame  his  princely  eye,  by 
reproach  or  threat;  but  they  could  and  did,  without 
design  or  consideration,  by  the  poison  of  disease.  There 
are  few  men  whose  nerves  are  not  more  or  less  in  the 
power  of  other  men's  judgments  and  tempers ;  and  of  those 
few.  Canning  was  certainly  not  one.  His  magnificent 
organisation,  adequate  to  ike  production  of  everything 
that  can  ennoble  the  human  being — ^absolutely  teeming 
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with  genius — ^had  the  one  imperfeotioii  of  being  too 
Bensitiya  This  was  so  dear — so  erident  on  the  merest 
glance  at  his  face — that  those  have  much  to  answer  for 
who  foiled  in  the  consideration  thus  bespoken  by  nature 
herself.  Canning  needed  no  indulgence.  In  the  depth  of 
illness,  his  high  courage  would  have  spumed  it  He  never 
deprecated;  never,  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  innermost 
breathings  of  his  soul.  He  provoked  much,  dared  every- 
thing, and  endured  till  nature  broke  down.  But  nature 
was  breaking  down  all  the  time  that  his  enemies  were 
most  merciless ;  and  they  never  saw  it.  It  was  visible  in 
the  weakening  brow,  the  deepening  eye,  the  quivering  Hp, 
the  heavy  and  uncertain  step.  His  enemies  did  not  mark 
these  signs  which  grieved  his  ftiends ;  and  when,  in  reply 
"to  their  rancour,  the  eye  flashed  again  as  it  was  wont, 
and  the  cheek  flushed,  and  the  voice  rang  from  the  roof, 
they  were  sure  that  they  had  done  him  no  harm.  From 
the  time  of  his  speech  on  sending  aid  to  Portugal,  the 
contest  between  Canning  and  his  policy,  and  his  foes  and 
their  policy,  became  deadly.  It  was  indeed  death  that 
now  interposed,  and  finally  settled  the  conflict. 

The  Duke  of  York  was  the  first  who  was  withdrawn. 
The  lord  chMicellor  saw  much  of  him  for  some  weeks 
before  his  death ;  and  the  chancellor's  opinion  was,  that 
bis  thoughts  were  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  the 
Catholic  question,  and  the  dread,  in  regard  to  that  question, 
of  the  ascendency  of  Mr.  Canning,  Li  Lord  El  don's  own 
opinion,  his  existence  was  essential  to  the  effectual  counter- 
action of  Mr.  Canning's  influence,  and  to  his  displacement 
from,  the  councils  of  the  king.  •  His  death,'  declares  Lord 
Mdon,  *must  affect  every  man's  political  situation — 
perhaps  nobody's  more  than  my  own.  It  may  shorten,  it 
J^y  prolong,  my  stay  in  office.'  Of  course,  Mr.  Canning 
^self  must  have  known  as  well  as  other  people  the 
ijnportance  of  the  life  that  had  gone — the  significance  of 
the  death  that  had  arrived.  It  must  have  been  with  a 
singular  mixture  of  feelings  that  a  man  of  his  patriotism 
»nd  power  of  will,  and  of  his  magnanimity  and  sensibility, 
mnst  have  bent  over  the  vault  in  St.  Greorge's  Chapel,  into 
^h^ose  darkness,  amidst  the  blaze  of  torches,  the  body 
"'^1  arch-enemy  was  descending.    It  was  then  and  there 
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that  he  took  his  own  death  |  perhaps  at  the  moment  when 
he  was  thinking  how  quiet  is  that  resting-place  at  the 
goal  of  every  human  career,  where  the  small  and  great  lie 
down  together,  and  *  princes  and  counsellors  of  the  earth  * 
— like  his  foe  and  himself— are  quiet,  and  sleep  after  their 
warfare. 

If  those  who  attended  that  funeral  could  have  seen  their 
own  position  between  the  past  and  the  future  as  we  see  it 
now,  it  would  have  so  absorbed  all  their  thoughts  as  that 
the  body  might  have  been  lowered  into  its  vault  unseen, 
and  the  funeral  anthems  have  been  unheard.  A  more 
singular  assemblage  than  the  doomed  group  about  the 
mouth  of  that  vault  has  seldom  been  seen.  In  virtue  of 
our  survivorship,  we  can  observe  them  now,  each  one 
with  his  fate  hovering  over  his  uncovered  head.  He  who 
was  next  to  be  lowered  into  that  vault  was  not  there.  He 
was  in  his  palace,  weak  in  health  and  spirits — relieved 
and  yet  perplexed  that  the  course  of  government  was 
simplified  by  the  removal  of  his  remonstrant  brother, 
whose  plea  of  nearness  to  the  throne ~uow  so  solemnly  set 
aside— had  made  his  interference  at  once  irksome  and 
difficult  to  disregard.  There  would  be  no  more  inter- 
ference now ;  no  more  painful  audiences ;  no  more  letters 
brought  in*  with  that  familiar  superscription.  The  way 
was  clear  now;  bi;t  to  what?  Liverpool  and  Canning 
must  settle  that.  If  they  felt  that  the  Catholic  question 
must  be  settled,  they  must  show  how  it  was  to  be  done ; 
and  they  must  do  it.  Liverpool  and  Canning !  By  that 
day  twelvemonths,  how  was  it  with  them  ?  Lord  Liver- 
pool was  not  at  Windsor  that  night.  He  laid  down  his 
careworn  head  to  rest  unaware  that  but  a  few  more  days 
of  life— as  he  considered  life— remained  to  him.  The 
body  breathed  for  some  months ;  but  in  a  few  days  after 
this  the  mind  was  dead.  As  for  Canning,  his  heart  and 
mind  were  full  as  his  noble  brow  shone  in  the  torchlight. 
He  well  knew  that  it  was  not  only  his  chief  personal 
endmy  who  was  here  laid  low,  but  the  only  insurmount- 
able barrier  to  his  policy !  He  saw  an  open  course  before 
him,  or  one  which  he  himself  could  clear.  He  saw  the 
foul  fiend  Kevolution  descend  into  that  vault,  to  be  sealed 
down  in  it  with  that  cofiin.    He  saw  beyond  that  torch-lit 
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chapel  a  sunny  vision  of  Ireland  tranqnilised ;  and  the 
hope  rose  within  him  that  he  might  achieve  a  peace  at 
home — the  sound  peace  of  freedom — as  blessed  as  the  peace 
which  he  had  spread  over  the  world  abroad.  And  all  the 
time,  the  chill  and  the  damps  of  that  chapel,  dim  amidst 
the  yellow  glare  with  the  night-fog  of  January,  were 
poisoning  his  vitals,  and  shortening  his  allowance  of  life 
to  a  mere  span.  Beside  him  stood  his  friend  and  comrade, 
Hnskisson.  They  were  bom  in  the  same  spring;  they 
were  neither  of  them  to  know  another  moment  of  health 
after  this  chilly  night-service ;  and  their  deaths  were  to 
be  not  far  apart.  What  remained  for  both  was  the  bitter 
last  drops  of  the  cup  of  life ;  sickness,  toil,  perplexity, 
some  humiliation,  and  infinite  anguish.  Here,  if  they  had 
known  their  future,'  they  would  have  laid  down  all  self- 
regards,  all  ambition,  all  hope  and  mirth,  all  thoughts  of 
finished  work  and  a  serene  old  a^e,  and  have  gone  forth  to 
do  and  suffer  the  last  stage  of  their  service,  before  dropping 
into  their  untimely  rest.  These  two  had  made  no 
professions  of  erief  about  the  death  of  the  prince;  they 
did  not  vaunt  their  feelings ;  yet  here  they  were,  sad  and 
solemn;  while  beside  them  stood  one  whose  woes  about 
the  loss  of  his  royal  friend,  and  about  the  irreparable  loss 
to  the  empire,  were  paraded  before  all  men^s  eyes,  and 
dinned  into  the  ears  of  all  who  would  listen.  Here  stood 
Lord  Chancellor  Eldon,  beside  the  open  grave  in  which  he 
declared  that  the  hopes  of  his  country  were  being  buried. 
Was  he  lost  in  grief  ?— his  ready  tears  in  fuller  flow  than 
ever  ? — his  soul  absorbed  in  patriotic  meditation  ?  *  Lord 
Eldon,  recollecting* — what? — that  he  might  catch  cold — 
stood  upon  his  hat,  to  avoid  chill  from  the  flags ;  *  and  his 
precaution  was  completely  successful.'  If  it  had  but 
occurred  to  Canning  to  stand  upon  his  hat ! — ^but  he  was 
thinking  of  other  things.  There  were  others  for  whom 
death  was  in  waiting ;  and  some  for  whom  great  labours 
and  deeds  were  preparing  in  life.  The  troublesome 
opponent  of  ministers,  Mr.  Tierney,  who  was  to  be  found 
dead  in  his  study  before  the  next  royal  funeral ;  and  Lord 
Graves,  who  was  to  die  by  his  own  hand,  under  the 
provocation  of  royal  vice  or  levity.  And  what  tasks  lay 
before  those  who  were  yet  to  live  and  work !    Among  the 
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six  dukes  who  bore  the  pall,  was  he  who  was  to  succeed  to 
the  highest  military  oflSce  now  thus  vacated ;  and  Welling- 
ton himself  no  doubt  thought  this  night  that  he  was  of 
one  mind  in  the  great  political  questions  of  the  day  with. 
the  prince  whose  pall  he  bore.  No  doubt  he  believed  tiiat 
he  should,  in  his  proper  place,  do  what  be  could  to  exclude 
the  Catholics,  and  to  keep  the  conscience  of  the  sovereign 
fixed  upon  the  coronation  oath,  and  his  duty  to  Protestant- 
ism :  in  his  proper  •  place,  we  say,  because  the  duke 
spumed  the  idea  of  a  military  chief  like  himself  taking 
civil  office,  and  openly  declared,  with  indignation  at  an  nn- 
founded  rumour,  that  he  should  be  mad  if  he  dreamed  of 
the  premiership.  Yet,  before  this  royal  vault  should 
again  be  opened,  Wellington  was  to  be  premier,  and  nso 
his  office  to  repeal  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics.  Truly, 
pledges  and  prophecies  are  dangerous  things  for  statesmen 
to  meddle  with  in  times  of  transition ;  and  it  would  seem 
to  be  a  main  feature  in  the  mission  of  the  honest  and 
resolute  Wellington — honest  and  resolute  beyond  all  cavil 
— to  prove  the  presumption  of  pledges  and  prophecies  in 
times  of  transition.  Then  there  was  Peel,  with  the  same 
work  before  him,  and  much  more,  of  which  he  had  not  yet 
begun  to  dream ;  and  with  the  fate  before  him  of  losing 
his  best-beloved  honour — the  representation  of  his  uni- 
versity— and  gaining  several  others,  any  one  of  which 
would  suffice  to  make  an  immortality.  And  there  was 
Haxdinge,  the  friend  of  both  the  deceased  and  the  incom- 
ing commander-in-chief,  who  was  to  signalise  his  age  in 
the  history  of  India  by  his  administration  and  achieve- 
ments both  of  peace  and  war.  And  there  was,  as  chief- 
mourner,  he  who  was  to  be  the  next  king,  and  in  whose 
reign  was  to  occur  that  vital  renovation  of  our  representa- 
tive system,  which  will  be  to  thoughtful  students  of  a 
thousand  years  hence  what  Magna  Charta  is  to  us.  What 
a  group  was  here  collected,  within  the  curtain  of  the 
future,  seeing  nothing  but  the  vault  at  their  feet,  and  the 
banners  of  the  past  waving  above  their  heads;  and, 
wherever  they  thought  they  saw  some  way  into  the  coming 
time,  seeing  wrongly — mistaking  their  own  fancy-painting 
on  that  curtain  for  discernment  of  what  was  behind  it ! 
And  behind  that  veil,  agents  work  unheard  —  death  at  his 
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grave-digging;  and  the  people  with  their  demands  and 
their  acclamations;  and  the  trumpet-voice  of  conyiction 
summoning  prejudice  to  the  surrender.  But  what  they 
saw  not,  we,  as  survivors,  see ;  and  what  they  heard  not, 
we  hear ;  for  now  that  curtain  of  futurity  is  hung  up  over 
our  heads  as  banners  of  the  past;  and  the  summons  of 
death,  and  of  the  popular  will,  and  of  individual  conscience, 
are  still  audible  to  us ;  not  in  their  first  stunning  crash, 
but  as  funereal  echoes  to  which  those  banners  float. 

The  Duke  of  York  went  to  his  grave  sincerely  mourned 
by  many,  and  partially  honoured  by  many  more  who  could 
not  honestly  grieve  that  he  did  not  reach  the  throne.  In 
his  youth,  he  had  shown  valour  and  an  earnest  aspiration 
to  good  generalship  in  the  campaigns  in  Flanders.  During 
the  thirty-two  years  that  he  held  the  office  of  commander- 
in-chief,  he  did  eminent  service  to  the  state  in  his 
administration  of  the  army — instituting  and  carrying 
through  such  reforms  and  new  discipline  as  made  his 
management  in  fact  a  re-creation  of  that  national  force. 
His  nature  was  frank  and  honourable,  if  only  he  had  done 
justice  to  it.  It  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  even  to  the 
point  of  inducing  them  to  overlook,  and  almost  to  justify 
his  vices.  The  loyal  cant  of  the  day  was  that  in  his  vices 
'there  was  nothing  un-English — nothing  unprincely;' 
but  the  princes  and  people  of  England  could  not  be 
expected  to  admit  among  their  characteristics  recklessness 
in  sensual  vice  and  pecuniary  extravagance.  His  dis- 
soluteness was,  if  not  *  unprincely,'  vulgar,  as  all  selfish 
passion  is ;  and  his  recklessness  about  debt  was,  we  may 
surely  say,  eminently  '  un-English.*  We  cannot  give  up 
probity  in  money-transactions  as  an  English  characteristic. 
As  for  his  high  Toryism,  when  all  danger  from  it  was 
past,  men  remembered  that  he  was  ill  educated,  and,  by 
his  position,  precluded  from  the  enlightenment  which  was 
flowing  in  upon  men  in  humbler  stations.  It  was  the 
subject  of  grave  apprehension,  very  reasonably,  while  he 
lived,  with  his  foot  upon  the  steps  of  the  throne,  and  his 
eye  upon  the  crown ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  let  down  into 
the  grave,  it  was  remembered  with  a  sort  of  respectful 
compassion  as  a  delusion  troublesome  to  himself,  and  a 
weakness  which  would,  in  a  former  age,  have  been  regarded 
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as  a  grace  of  royalty.  Pis  statue  stands  conspicuons  on 
its  pillar  within  sight  of  the  Horse  Guards,  where  so  mucli 
of  his  business  lay.  It  might  be  that  some  debtors, 
ruined  by  his  cruel  extravagance,  might  sigh  in  their 
prison  when  they  heard  of  its  erection;  and  some,  whoso 
domestic  honour  and  peace  had  been  tainted  by  his 
passions,  might  wonder  at  the  strange  distribution  of 
homage  in  a  state  which  professes  the  purity  of  Christi- 
anity ;  but  it  was  pretty  generally  admitted  that  he  had 
done  his  country  better  service  than  princes  often  do,  and 
that  to  his  labours  were  partly  owing  the  successes  of  our 
wars,  and  the  high  character  of  our  military  forces.  His 
death  took  place  on  the  5th  of  January,  1827,  and  his 
funeral  on  the  20th. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  succeeded,  as  has  been  said,  to 
his  office  of  commander-in-chief;   and  his  sailor-brother, 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  to  his  prospect  of  the  throne.      On 
the  15th  of  February,  a  message  from  the  king  was  pre- 
sented to  both  houses  of  parliament,  recommending  an 
addition  to  the  income   of  the  Duke   and   Duchess     of 
Clarence,  in  view  of  the  increased  expenses  which  would 
be  occasioned  to  them  by  the  duke's  proximity  to  the 
throne.     A  good  deal  of  objection  was  made  to  this  in  the 
Commons,  but  none  in  the  Lords.     The  great  distress  of 
the  people,  whose  condition  had  just  been  made  the  subject 
of  a  royal  letter  t,o  the  bishops,  and  the  inconvenience  of  ' 
the  precedent,  were  the  grounds  of  opposition,  and  these 
were  met  by  the  plea  that  the  maintenance  of  royal  dignity- 
was  an  object  which  must  not  give  way  to  temporary' 
pressure,  and  that  the  sum  proposed  was  only  a  portion  of 
what  would  be  saved  to  the  country  by  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  York.     Up  to  this  time,  the  income  of  the  Duko 
and  Duchess  of  Clarence  had  been  £26,500.     By  the  death 
of  the  elder  brother,  an  addition  of  £3000  a  year  would 
now  accrue ;  and  it  was  proposed  that  parliament  should 
grant  £9000  more— namely,  £3000  to  the  duke,  and  £6000 
to  the  duchess;  by  which  their  joint  income  would   be 
raised  to  £38,500.     After  much  opposition  and  debating, 
it  was  thus  settled. 

It  was  on  Thursday,  the  15th  of  February,  that  this 
royal  message  was  presented ;  and  it  was  taken  into  con- 
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sideration  the  next  evening — ^Friday.  Lord  Liverpool 
brought  forward  the  subject  in  the  Upper  House,  and 
spoke  upon  it.  He  was  never  seen  to  be  better  or  more 
cheerful.  The  next  morning,  Saturday,  his  servant  wa« 
surprised  at  not  hearing  the  bell,  as  usual,  after  breakfast, 
and  went  into  his  master's  study,  where  he  found  Lord 
Liverpool  lying  on  the  floor  in  an  apoplectic  fit  Whether 
'  he  would  live  was  for  some  time  doubtful ;  but  it  was 
quite  certain  that  his  political  career  was  ended.  His 
colleagues  wrote  in  their  private  letters :  *  Heaven  knows 
who  v^ll  succeed  him.'  Some  felt  it  *  a  tremendous  blow 
under  present  circumstances.'  The  principal  of  these  cir- 
cumstances was  the  universal  expectation — a  state  of 
doubtful  expectation — about  the  proposed  Com  Bill,  and 
some  legislation  about  the  Catholics.  The  king  was  at 
Brighton ;  and  Mr.  Peel  went  down  to  inform  him  of  the 
event.  Mr.  Canning  was  at  Brighton,  confined  to  his  bed 
by  the  illness  caught  at  the  funeral ;  and  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  confined  to  the  house  in  London  from  the  same  cause. 
Mr.  Canning  had  charge  of  the  Com  Bill,  and  he  was 
awaiting  with  extreme  anxiety  the  approaching  discussion 
of  the  Catholic  question.  At  such  a  moment  as  this  the 
premier  was  struck  down ;  and  the  two  friends  could 
neither  meet  nor  wait  upon  the  king.  We  have  the  lord 
chancellor's  first  impressions  on  the  occasion :  *  If  other 
things  made  it  certain  that  he  would  otherwise  succeed 
him,  I  should  suppose  Canning's  health  would  not  let  him 
undertake  the  labour  of  the  situation.  But,'  he  adds,  in 
his  usual  temper  towards  Canning,  *  ambition  will  attempt 
anything.'  Two  days  after,  the  chancellor  became  very 
oracular,  as  was  natural,  when  it  was  certain  that  there 
was  nothing  to  be  known.  *  This,  at  any  time,'  he  says, 
*  would  be  an  event  of  importance ;  so  immediately  after 
the  Duke  of  York's  death,  and  upon  the  eve  of  the  days 
when  the  great  questions  of  the  corn-trade  and  Catholic 
emancipation  are  to  be  discussed  and  decided,  it  is  of  im- 
portance so  great,  that  nobody  can  be  certain  whether  it 
is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  to  render  almost  certain 
wrong  decisions  upon  these  vital  questions.*  If  we  can 
make  out  any  meaning  here,  it  is  that  Lord  Eldon  now 
supposed  a  liberal  policy  sure  to  prevail,  and  believed  that 
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Lord  Liverpool  had  been  the  only  seourity  against  the 
dreaded  'changes  in  our  institutions/  The  letter  pro- 
ceeds :  *  Nobody  knows,  and  nobody  can  conjecture  with. 
probability,  how  soon  the  ilbiess  of  the  minister  will,  as  it 
seemingly  must,  dissolve  the  administration,  or  how 
another  is  to  be  formed  and  composed.  Speculation  as  to 
this  is  very  busy,  and  politicians  are  all  at  work.  The 
opposition  are  in  high  spirits,  and  confidently  expecting 
to  enjoy  the  loaves  and  the  fishes.  They  may — ^but  they 
also  may  not — ^be  disappointed.' 

The  first  thing  decided  upon  was  to  wait  awhile,  for 
the  chance  of  Lord  Liverpool  recovering  suflSciently  to 
send  in  his  resignation.  Week  after  week,  as  it  passed 
away,  showed  this  to  be  less  and  less  probable ;  and  by 
the  end  of  March  it  was  found  necessary  to  set  about  ap- 
pointing his  successor.  Setting  aside  their  political  rela- 
tions, the  loss  of  Lord  Liverpool  was  very  affecting  to  Mr. 
Canning.  Through  life,  the  two  had  been  close  personal 
friends,  from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  at  college. 
They  were  bom  in  the  same  year ;  they  were  inseparable 
at  Christ  Church,  where  they  laughed  at  one  another's 
whims— Jenkinson's  brown  coat,  with  buttons  bearing  the 
initials  of  the  great  orators,  and  Canning's  gloriously 
nonsensical  verses;  and  where,  in  the  intervals  of  their 
mirth,  they  discussed  the  gravest  subjects  of  human  in- 
terest, with  the  earnestness  belonging  to  the  genius  of  the 
one,  and  the  integrity  of  the  other.  They  entered  parlia- 
ment at  the  same  time,  under  Mr.  Pitt,  and  were  never 
separated  in  their  private  regards  by  the  differences  on 
public  matters  which  occasionally  arose.  This  is  highly 
honourable  to  them  both.  It  must  be  a  strong  friendship 
which  could  enable  the  man  of  the  world  to  bear  with  the 
views  of  the  man  of  genius,  when  those  views  were  too 
large  for  his  comprehension ;  and  which  would  enable  the 
man  of  genius  to  bear  with  the  negative  qualities  of  the 
mediocre  man  of  the  world,  in  times  which  demanded  all 
the  energies  of  every  statesman.  In  political  life,  each 
was  largely  indebted  to  the  other ;  as  is  more  apparent  to 
us  now  than  perhaps  it  ever  was  to  them.  Lord  Liverpool 
was  not,  apparently,  fully  aware  that  it  was  Canning  who 
had  of  late  years  made  his  government  illustrious  in  the 
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eyes  of  the  world ;  but  every  one  now  knows  that  it  was 
so.  And  Canning  could  hardly  estimate  at  the  time  the 
influence  of  Lord  Liverpool's  presence  in  securing  him  a 
field  for  the  exercise  of  his  statesmanship.  If  he  had 
entered  the  cabinet  he  could  hardly  have  remained  there, 
during  the  last  four  years,  xinder  any  other  premier  of  the 
same  politics  as  Lord  Liverpool.  It  was  no  time  for 
weighing  these  considerations,  when  the  news  of  his 
friend's  seizure  came  to  him  as  he  lay  fevered  in  his  bed. 
He  had  but  just  returned  from  visiting  Lord  Liverpool  at 
Bath,  where  he  had  gone,  after  the  dukes  funeral, 
to  improve  his  health.  He  had  come  back  worse  than  he 
went ;  and  in  the  depth  of  his  illness,  this  news  reached 
him.  The  effects  of  grief,  anxiety,  and  sickness,  were 
visible  enough  when  he  appeared  m  the  House  to  bring 
forwcyrd  the  measures  he  had  in  charge,  and  to  encounter 
the  onslaught  of  persecution,  which  was  never  mitigated 
by  any  touch  of  reverence,  sympathy,  or  even  common 
humanity,  till  it  had  laid  him  low. 

The  country  was  not  the  worse  for  the  loss  of  Lord 
Liverpool,  though  his  official  life  had  been  useful  in  its 
way,  at  certain  periods  of  his  career.  He  was  a  good 
balance-wheel  when  the  movements  of  parties  might  other- 
wise be  going  too  fast.  He  had  no  striking  ability,  either 
in  action,  or  in  speech.  He  was  diligemt,  upright,  exceed- 
ingly heavy,  and,  as  his  friends  well  knew,  extremely 
anxious  under  his  sense  of  responsibility.  He  could  not 
throw  off  his  cares  for  a  day  or  an  hour — either  in  the  free 
air  of  Wimbledon,  or  in  his  trips  to  Bath ;  and  it  ended  in 
his  cares  throwing  off  his  life.  He  declared  in  private, 
that  on  no  one  day  for  twenty-five  years  of  official  life  had 
he  seen  his  heap  of  letters  on  the  table,  without  a  sharp 
pang  of  apprehension,  and  a  sense  of  reluctance  to  break 
the  seals — so  strong  did  he  feel  the  probability  to  be  every 
day  that  something  was  going  wrong  in  some  part  of  the 
world.  It  appears  strange  that  a  man  of  his  cast,  merely 
respectable  in  abilities  and  characteristics,  should  have 
held  office  so  long — the  premiership  for  fifteen  years — in 
times  of  such  stir  and  convulsion ;  but  the  fact  was,  his 
highest  ability  was  that  of  choosing  and  conciliating  able 
men,  and  keeping  them  together  in  sufficient  harmony  to 
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get  through  their  work,  if  nothing  more.  Nobody  quar- 
relled with  him ;  and  he  set  his  whole  weight  against  his 
colleagues  quarrelling  with  each  other ;  so  that  the  Eldons 
and  the  Cannings,  the  Bexleys  and  the  Huskissons,  met  in 
council,  week  after  week,  for  years  together,  inwardly 
despising  and  dislikiiig  each  other,  but  outwardly  on 
decent  terms,  and  all  working  in  their  own  way  in  their 
own  offices.  This  could  nbt  go  oh  fot  ever ;  and,  ad  we 
have  seen.  Lord  Liverpool  himself  knew  it  could  not  go 
on  much  longer.  He  meant  to  retire  presently,  to  leave 
the  way  open  for  some  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question. 
i?hus,  the  nation  did  not  sustain  much  loss  by  thb  brief 
shortening  of  his  term ;  nor  Wari  theffe  the  affectation  of 
mourning  a  great  political  loss.  There!  Was  decorous 
regret  that  such  a  penalty  on  toil  and  conscientiousness 
should  have  overtaken  so  meritorious  a  public  servatit; 
and  then  ensued  extreme  eagerness  to  know  what  influence 
would  next  be  in  the  ascendant.  This  could  not  be  as- 
certained till  the  following  April. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Coi:n  Bill  inust  first  be  brought 
forward.  It  was  committed  to  Mh  Canning's  care,  as 
leader  in  the  Commons,  ite  was  extremely  anxious  about 
it,  as  it  was  the  elaborate  work  of  his  two  friends,  Lord 
Liverpool  and  Mr.  Huskisson;  and  the  subject  was  not 
one  that  he  felt  at  home  in.  His  diffideiice  was  aggravated 
by  the  misfortune  that  he  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  kept 
apart  by  illness,  in  London  and,  Brighton,  and  wete  thus 
precluded  from  personal  conference  about  the  bill.  The 
only  thing  that  could  he  done  was  to  send  a  confidential 
friend  backwards  and  fortvardte,  till  each  minister  was  in 
possession  of  the  mind  of  the  other.  If  the\5oncluBion  of 
the  matter  could  have  been  foreseen,  or  the  causes  of  that 
ending  have  been  made  known  as  they  otight  to  have  been, 
the  trouble  and  anxiety  might  have  been,  in  great  part, 
spared.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  made  an  end  of  the 
measure,  by  heading  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  carrying  an  amendment  which  vitiated  the  bill  too 
seriously  to  allow  it  to  be  proceeded  with ;  the  very  bill 
which  had  been  prepared  by  the  premier,  and  fully  sanc- 
tioned by  the  cabinet  of  which  the  duke  was,  at  the  time, 
a  member.     It  was  not  till  the  1st  of  March  that  Mr. 
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Canning  was  well  enough  to  bring  forward  the  measure ; 
which  he  did  in  the  form  of  a  set  of  resolutions,  intended 
to  he  the  foundation  of  a  new  corn-law.  According  to  the 
resolutions,  foreign  com  might  always  be  imported,  free  of 
duty,  to  be  warehoused ;  and  it  might  always  be  let  in  for 
home  consumption  on  payment  of  certain  duties ;  for  in- 
stance, the  duty  on  wheat  was  to  be  Is.  when  wheat  was 
at  70«.,  and  to  increase  2«.  with  every  decrease  of  1«.  in 
price ;  and  so  on,  in  different  proportions,  with  other  kinds 
of  grain.  The  resolutions  were  well  received  and  supported 
—the  House  rejecting,  by  a  majority  of  three  to  one,  on 
an  average,  the  amendments  proposed  on  behalf  of  the 
landed  interest.  A  bill — the  new  corn-law,  as  it  was 
supposed  to  be — was  brought  in  on  the  2nd  of  April,  and 
passed  on  the  12th,  before  the  Souse  adjourned  for  the 
Easter  holidays.  When  parliament  reassembled,  Mr. 
Canning  was  premier,  and  the  conduct  of  the  bill  in  the 

X^  House  devolved  upon  Lord  Goderich  (Mr.  Eobinson 
his  new  title\  Under  some  extraordinary  miscon- 
ception, the  i)uke  of  Wellington  declared  that  he  believed 
the  amendment  he  had  to  propose  would  be  acceptable  to 
the  government ;  whereas  it  went  to  establish  the  principle 
of  prohibition,  which  it  was  the  tnain  object  of  the  measure 
to  cast  aside.  His  amendment  proposed  that  *  foreign  com 
in  hond  should  not  be  taken  out  of  bond  until  the  average 
price  of  com  should  have  reached  66«.*  The  government 
was  left  in  a  minority  of  eleven  in  the  vote  on  this  clause 
on  the  12th  of  June;  and  the  bill  was  therefore  abandoned. 
The  debate  on  the  Catholic  question  came  on  on  the  5th 
of  March,  and  continued  two  days.  The  anti-Catholic 
speakers,  who  mustered  strong  in  this  new  parliament, 
wandered  away  from  the  consideration  of  the  motion 
Woro  the  House  into  the  whole  set  of  old  topics — back  to 
tlie  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  wide  among  the  doings  of  the 
priests  at  the  late  elections;  and  Mr.  Canning  had  to 
feng  them  back  to  the  question  of  the  night,  which  was : 
'That  this  House  is  deeply  impreBsed  with  the  expediency 
of  taking  into  consideration  the  laws  imposing;  civil  dis- 
abilities on  his  majesty's  Eoman  Catholic  subjects.'  Mr. 
Canning's  speech  was  deeply  impressive  to  the  House ;  but 
^t  would  havi3  been  more  so,  and  have  been  received  as  an 


^ 
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oracle  by  the  Catholics,  if  it  could  have  been  known  that 
these  were  his  last  words  on  the  subject  which  he  had  at  • 
heart  during  the  whole  of  his  career.  The  danger  of 
neglect,  of  letting  things  alone  in  such  a  crisis  as  had 
arrived,  was  his  last  topic  on  this  last  occasion.  After 
stating  that  'one  bugbear  was  fairly  disposed  of — the 
coronation  oath — ^he  said:  'What  are  the  other  dangers 
which  exist  at  this  eleventh  hour,  I  have  yet  to  learn ;  but 
a  singular  fate  has  attended  this  question.  The  question 
is :  "  Will  you  do  as  we  propose?  or  will  you  do  nothing? 
or  what  will  you  do  ?  "  And,  secondly :  "  What  dangers 
do  you  apprehend?"  Now,  to  the  question:  "Will  you 
do  as  we  propose?  or  will  you  do  nothing?  or  will  you  do 
something  else?"  the  answer  is  clear  enough:  "We  will 
not  do  as  you  propose."  But  to  the  two  remaining 
branches  of  the  question,  no  answer  is  given.  And  when 
we  ask :  "  What  dangers  do  you  apprehend  from  the  pass- 
ing of  a  bill  similar  to  that  of  1813?"  we  are  also  unable 

to  get  any  answer I  conjure  the  House  to  reflect 

that  the  motion  is  merely  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  that  the  state  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Eoman  Catholic 
population  is  such  as  to  demand  the  consideration  of  the 
House.  To  this  proposition  it  is  intended  to  oppose  a 
direct  negative,  importing  that  the  House  does  not  think 
the  state  of  Ireland,  or  the  laws  affecting  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  deserve  consideration.  That  is  the  issue  upon 
which  the  House  is  now  going  to  divide.  The  resolution 
goes  no  further  than  that  the  House  should  adopt  the 
opinion  of  its  predecessors,  who  sent  three  bills  up  to  the 

House  of  Lords,  of  relief  to  the  Eoman  Catholics 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  resolution  should  be  negatived 
— ^if  the  House  of  Commons  should  decide  that  the  con- 
sideration of  the  state  of  Ireland  is  not  worthy  to  be 
entered  upon — then  is  the  House  of  Commons  changed 
indeed;  and  it  would  be  more  easy  to  imagine,  than  it 
would  be  safe  for  me  to  express,  the  consequence  that  may 
ensue  from  such  a  change.' 

It  was  now  just  five  years  since  Mr.  Canning  uttered  in 
the  House  what  he  supposed  would  be  his  last  appeal  on 
behalf  of  the  Catholics — in  1822,  previous  to  his  intended 
departure  for  India.    He  was  then  mistaken;  and  now, 
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when  really  uttering  his  last  appeal,  he  was  unconscious 
that  it  would  be  so.  Never  could  he  have  been  more 
earnest  than  now ;  for  any  retrogression  of  the  Commons  on 
this  subject  would  be,  at  the  moment,  a  most  untoward 
circumsl^nce  for  the  cause  and  for  himself.  It  was  the 
moment  when  a  new  administration  was  about  to  be 
formed ;  when  its  determining  principle — whether  avowed 
or  not— wajs  to  be  concession  or  opposition  to  the  Catholio 
claims ;  and  when  the  king  himself  was  falling  back,  on 
the  removal  of  the  rivalry  of  the  Duke  of  York.  The  loss 
of  the  Commons  irom  the  cause  must  be  most  disastrous  at 
such  a  crisis.  This  loss,  however,  had  to  be  sustained. 
The  division  took  place  a  little  before  five  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  7th  of  March,  in  a  House  of  548  members ;  and 
there  was  a  majority  of  four  against  the  motion.  The 
anti-Catholic  party  had  gained  by  the  elections.  The 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne  had  given  notice  in  the  Lords  of  a 
motion  grotinded  on  the  petitions  sent  up  by  the  Catholics ; 
hut  on  this  decision  of  the  Commons,  he  withdrew  it, 
fairly  avowing  that  he  dared  not  go  forward,  nor  brave  the 
consequences  of  the  disappointment  to  the  Catholics,  if 
both  Houses  should  display  a  majority  against  them.  This 
was  an  anxious  season  for  the  friends  of  the  Catholics,  to 
whom  it  appeared  that  the  question  had  gone  back,  and 
who  scarcelv  dared  to  reckon  on  the  patience  of  their 
wronged  fellow-subjects.  But  men  rarely  know  what 
circumstances  are  really  prosperous  or  adverse.  This  was 
hut  the  step  back,  before  the  spring.  It  was  too  late  now 
for  the  Catholics  to  be  disheartened,  when  they  had  just 
seen  what  they  could  do  in  the  field  of  the  elections. 
They  roused  themselves  for  the  struggle  which  was  to 
prove  the  final  one. 

First,  this  question  broke  up  another  cabinet.  Of  the 
existing  cabinet,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel 
were  the  strong  men  on  the  one  side,  and  Mr.  Canning 
and  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  other.  Lord  Liverpool  had  kept 
them  together  hitherto — ^he  having  been  openly  of  the 
anti-Catholic  party  all  his  life,  but  being  well  known 
among  his  colleagues  to  have  arrived  at  the  conviction, 
and  to  be  about  to  act  upon  it,  that  the  friends  of  the 
CathoHcs  must  soon  carry  their  point.    The  repressive 
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and  combining  influence  of  Lprd  Liverpool  being  now  re- 
moved, tbe  diverse  elements  of  the  goveroment  parted  off 
and  rose  up  against  each  other ;  so  that  it  became  immedi- 
ately necessary  to  decide  which  should  have  the  ascend- 
ency. It  was  not  yet  considered  indispensable  that  there 
should  be  an  undivided  cabinet  on  this  question.  The 
question  might  be  left  open;  but  whether  the  premier 
should  be  of  the  one  way  ot  thinking  or  the  other  -was  fhe 
particular  which  could  not  but  bring  this  all-important 
matter  to  an  issue. 

Mr.  Canning  could  not  be  dispensed  with.  The  public 
showed  that  it  thought  so ;  the  king  certainly  thought  so ; 
and  the  members  of  the  administration  and  their  friends 
betrayed  in  their  correspondence,  and  by  their  methods  of 
consultation,  that,  if  they  themselves  did  not  think  so, 
they  feared  that  everybody  else  did.  Mr.  Canning  also 
held  the  second  place  in  the  cabinet,  and  had  the  first 
right  to  look  to  the  premiership,  and  to  be  consulted  upon 
it.  He  it  was,  therefore,  whom  the  king  summoned,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  when  it  was  found  to  be  in  vain  to  wait 
for  any  amendment  in  the  state  of  Lord  Liverpool,  and 
when  the  restlessness  of  the  country  and  of  political 
parties  showed  that  there  must  be  no  more  delay  in  form- 
ing an  administration.  The  interview  was  long,  and  em- 
barrassing to  Ijoth.  The  king  requested  Mt.  Oanninc's 
opinion  on  the  practicability  of  placing  at  the  head  of  Si^ 
cabinet  a  statesman  who  held  Lord  Liverpoors  avowed 
opinions  on  the  Catholic  question.  Mr.  Canning  declared 
that  it  might,  he  believed,  be  done,  and  a  wholly  anti- 
Catholic  government  be  formed ;  in  which  case,  of  course, 
he  must  retire ;  and  he  plainly  intimated  that  he  could  not 
remain  in  the  government  except  as  prime-minister.  This 
tiould  have  been  no  surprise  to  the  king ;  for  there  was  no 
statesman  of  Mr.  Canning's  way  of  thinking  to  whom  ho 
could,  with  any  propriety,  have  been  made  subordinate. 
Yet  the  king  could  not  bring  himself  at  once  to  the  point 
of  nominating  Mr.  Canning;  and  this  first  negotiation 
was  at  an  end. 

What  might  have  been  the  next  step  if  the  king  tad 
been  let  alone,  there  is  no  saying ;  but  some  anti-Catholic 
members  of  the  aristocracy,  alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the 
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popular  expectation  in  favour  of  Mr.  Canning,  took  a  step 
of  greater  boldness  than  the  sovereign  was  disposed  to 
endure,  and  ruined  their  own  cause  hy  an  attempt  o-t  in- 
timidation which  roused  the  royal  resentment.  A  Tory 
peer,  a  duke  and  privy-oouncillor,  requested  an  audience 
of  the  king,  and  told  his  majesty  that  he  came  as  the 
express  representative  of  eight  peers — all,  like  himself^ 
holding  great  electoral  influence — to  declare  that  if  Mr. 
Canning  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  cabinet^  they  would 
all  withdraw  their  support  from  the  government  This 
took  place  on  the  fourth  day  after  the  abortive  interview. 
The  effect  of  this  disrespectful  and  corrupt  proceeding  was 
to  determine  the  king  on  the  instant  to  send  for  Mr. 
Camiing. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Canning  was  aware  that  if  he  became 
premier,  the  government  must  lose  the  services  of  Mr. 
reel;  for  Mr.  Peel  had  told  him  so  on  the  29th  of  March. 
Between  these  two  statesmen  there  was,  with  all  their 
differences  of  opinion,  and  much  clashing  of  interests  at 
this  crisis,  no  ill-will.  Private  letters  of  Mr.  Canning's 
are  in  existence  which  declare  that  Mr.  Peel  was  the  only 
seceding  member  of  the  government  who  behaved  well  to 
him  at  this  time;  and  it  is  known  that  he  declared  Mr. 
Peel  to  be  his  rightful  political  heir  and  successor. 

Mr.  Peel's  difficulty  in  this  instance  was  a  peculiar  one. 
It  arose  from  his  being  responsible  in  his  office  for  the 
administration  of  the  afi^irs  of  Ireland.  He  was  disposed 
for  a  cabinet  divided  on  this  question,  as  the  fiouse  of 
Commons  had  just  shown  itself  so  very  equally  divided ; 
and  on  almost  every  other  question  of  importanoe,  he  was 
of  the  same  mind  with  those  of  his  colleagues  who  sat  with 
him  in  the  Commons.  But  lie  felt  that  he  could  not  fill 
his  place  in  the  House  as  Irish  minister  with  any  satisfac- 
tion under  a  premier  who  advocated  a  policy  in  regard  to 
the  Catholics  opposite  to  his  own.  Such  were  his  reasons, 
assigned  by  himself  in  a  frank  and  admirable  letter  to 
Lord  Eldon,  of  the  date  of  thei  9th  of  April.  He  made  no 
difficulty  that  could  be  helped,  and  caused  no  embarrass- 
ment. He  spoke  to  no  one  but  the  king  and  Mr.  Canning 
on  the  subject ;  and  his  intentions  and  feelings  became 
known  only  by  the  king's  mention  of  them  to  the  chan- 
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oellor.  It  is  a  carious  circumstance  that  while  Mr 
Canning  was  telling  the  king  that  he  believed  an  anti- 
Catholic  cabinet  could  be  formed,  and  oflFering  in  that  case 
to  retire,  Mr.  Peel  was  telling  his  majesty  that  he  '  could 
not  advise  the  attempt  to  form  an  exclusive  Protestant 
government ;  *  and  that  he  could  not  be  a  party  even  to 
the  attempt,  if  it  should  be  contemplated.  He  was  con- 
fident that  the  king  was  of  the  same  opinion.  And  so  it 
appears  by  the  result.  This  letter  of  Mr.  Peel's  was 
written  on  the  9th  of  April,  and  it  was  on  the  10th  that 
the  king  sent  for  Mr.  Canning ;  not  now,  as  before,  merely 
in  his  character  of  privy-councillor,  to  consult  and  advise, 
but  to  receive  the  charge  of  forming  an  administration. 
The  animus  with  which  this  result  was  anticipated  by  his 
anti-Catholic  colleagues  is  shown  in  various  of  Lord 
Eldon*s  letters.  '  I  think — who  could  have  thought  it  ? — 
that  Mr.  Canning  will  have  his  own  way.  I  guess  that  I, 
Wellington,  Peel,  Bathurst,  Westmoreland,  &c.,  will  be 
out.'  Some  occasional  notices  in  the  old  chancellor's 
letters  of  the  temper  of  the  times  unveil  to  us  something 
of  what  the  *  political  adventurer '  had  to  go  through,  on 
taking  possession  of  the  highest  political  seat  in  the 
empire,  and  make  but  too  natural  his  rapid  descent  to  the 
grave.  *The  whole  conversation  in  this  town,'  writes 
Lord  Eldon  from  London,  *  is  made  up  of  abusive,  bitterly 
abusive  talk,  of  people  about  each  other — all  fire  and 
flame.  I  have  known  nothing  like  it.*  *  I  think  political 
enmity  runs  higher,  and  waxes  warmer,  than  I  ever  knew 
it.*  Thus  it  was  in  private,  before  and  during  the  Easter 
recess ;  and  after  that  recess,  no  one  needed  any  other  in- 
formation than  the  reports  of  the  debates  to  learn  how- 
far  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  the  language  of  personal- 
ity, could  go  among  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were 
charged  with  the  gravest  of  all  trusts,  but  could  neither 
discern  the  greatness  of  the  man  whose  heart  they  were^ 
breaking,  nor  the  needs  of  the  time  which  he  was  sum- 
moned to  rule.  Doubtless  it  was  the  needs  of  the  time, 
the  political  transition,  that  they  quarreUed  with,  though 
they  themselves  believed,  as  did  their  victim,  that  it  was 
the  man ;  but  if  this  goes  to  palliate  their  conduct  in  any 
degree,  it  did  not  to  him  lessen  the  smart  of  the  wounds 
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they  inflicted  in  every  possible  mode,  and  at  every  possible 
opportunity. 

We  have  seen  that  Mr.  Canning  received  the  king's 
commands  on  the  10th  of  April.  He  immediately  applied 
to  all  his  late  colleagues,  inviting  them  to  remain  in  their 
offices.  Of  the  replies  that  he  received,  the  most  extra- 
ordinary appears  to  be  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  requested  to  know,  before  signifying  his  intentions, 
who  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  government.  Mr. 
Canning's  answer  of  course  was  that  it  is  usually  under- 
stood that  the  individual  charged  with  the  construction  of 
a  government  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  then  the  duke 
resigned.  *It  was  on  the  11th  of  April,*  to  adopt  Mr. 
Canning's  own  statement  of  the  affair,  '  that  he  received 
the  resignation  of  Lord  Westmoreland.  Of  the  resignation 
of  Mr.  Peel  he  was  aware  some  days  before.  He  received 
the  resignation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the  12th,  at 
half  past  ten  a.m.  Lord  Bexley  sent  in  his  shortly  after. 
With  these,  and  the  verbal  resignation  of  Mr.  Peel,  he 
went  to  St.  James's.  Those  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Bathurst  arrived  during  his  absence,  and  did  not  reach 
him  till  he  was  in  the  king's  closet,  having  been  sent  after 
him,  according  to  his  directions,  in  case  of  their  arrival. 
He  would  state  farther  that,  so  far  were  they  from  antici- 
pating the  resignation  of  Lord  Eldon,  that  the  king  and 
himself  were  both  under  the  delusion  that  there  were  the 
best  reasons  to  expect  the  support  of  his  services  in  the 

new    arrangements It  was  bare  justice   to  Lord 

Eldon  to  say  that  his  conduct  was  that  of  a  man  of  the 
highest  feelings  of  honour,  and  that  throughout  it  had  been 
above  all  exception.'  Mr.  Canning  presented  this  handful 
of  resignations  to  the  king,  saying :  *  Here,  sire,  is  that 
which  disables  me  from  executing  the  orders  I  have  re- 
ceived from  you,  respecting  the  formation  of  a  new  ad- 
ministration. It  is  now  open  to  your  majesty  to  adopt  a 
new  course,  for  no  step  has  yet  been  taken  in  the  execution 
of  those  orders  that  is  irrecoverable ;  but  it  becomes  my 
duty  fairly  to  state  to  your  majesty  that,  if  I  am  to  go  on 
in  the  position  where  you  have  been  pleased  to  place  me, 
my  writ  must  be  moved  for  to-day' — it  was  the  last  day 
before  the  Easter  recess,  and  orders  for  the  moving  of  the 
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writ  had  been  given — ^for  if  we  wait  till  the  holidays, 
without  adopting  any  definitive  steps,  I  see  that  it  is  quite 
hopeless  for  me  to  attempt  to  persevere  in  the  objects  I 
have  undertaken.'  The  king,  in  reply,  gave  him  his  hand 
to  kiss,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  appointment ;  declaring, 
however,  according  to  some  accounts,  that  he  himself  was 
resolved  to  oppose  any  further  concessions  to  the  Catholics. 
In  two  houri9  after  tnis  interview  in  the  royal  closet,  the 
House  of  Commons  was  rii^ging  with  acclamations — ^Mr. 
Wynn  moving :  '  That  a  new  wnt  be  issued  for  the  borough 
of  Newport,  in  consequence  of  the  Bight  Hon.  George 
Canning  having  accepted  the  office  of  first  lord-commis- 
sioner of  the  treasury.' 

The  minister  had  now  the  Easter  recess  before  him  for 
constructing  his  cabinet ;  but  there  were  more  resignations 
to  come  in.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  up  his  office  in 
the  ordnance,  as  well  as  that  of  commajider-in-chief.  Lord 
Melville,  though  agreeing  with  Mr.  Canning  on  the 
Catholic  question,  declined  holding  office  with  some  whom 
he  believed  Mr.  Canning  about  to  solicit.  The  master  of 
the  Mint,  Mr,  Wallace — ^the  attorney-general.  Sir  Charles 
Wethereli — and  the  judge-advocate.  Sir  J.  Beckett,  next 
resigned;  and  even  four  of  the  king's  household  officers. 
There  must  have  been  among  these  pe^onages  an  expecta- 
tion of  a  new  time — of  a  transition  to  what  they  called 
Eadicalism  or  revolution,  under  a  minister  of  liberal 
politics ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  some  of  them  could 
bo  afiected  by  Mr.  Canning's  becoming  the  head  of  a 
cabinet  in  which  the  Catholic  question  was  still  to  remain 
open,  the  king's  resolution  to  oppose  further  concession 
being  understood. 

It  was  this  wj^ch  made  Mr.  Canning's  task  a  very 
difficult  one,  it  being  impossible  for  him  to  fill  up  the 
vacant  offices  with  men  of  his  own  opinions  on  the  great 
question  of  the  day.  The  task  was  achieved,  however,  by 
the  27th  of  April.  On  that  day  eveiy  office  in  the  govern- 
ment was  decUred  to  he  filled  up.  Lord  Bexley  returned 
to  office ;  the  heir-presumptive  became  lord  high  admiral 
the  day  after  Lord  Melville's  resignation  of  his  office  at 
the  head  of  the  admiralty ;  Sir  John  Copley,  created  Lord 
Jjyndhurst,  became  chancellor ;  Lord  Anglesey  went  to  the 
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ordnance.  Lord  Dudley  to  the  foreign  and  Mr.  Sturgea 
Bourne  to  the  home  office.  Mr.  Kobinson,  who  had  re- 
mained, was  removed  to  the  Upper  House,  with  the  title 
of  Lord  Goderich,  in  order  to  lead  the  business  there. 
Mr.  Canning  himself  assumed  the  chancellorship  of  the 
exchequer,  uniting  it  with  that  of  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  in  order  that  Mr.  Huskisson  and  he  might  work 
with  lie  fuller  effect  together  in  matters  of  finance. 
Thus  the  minister  was  prepared  with  a  complete  govern- 
ment to  meet  the  House  of  Commons  on  its  assembling  on 
the  1st  of  May,  to  the  surprise  of  not  a  few  of  both  friends 
and  foes,  who  had  believed  it  impossible  that  he  could 
surmount  such  a  mass  of  impediments  as  had  been  thrown 
in  the  way  of  his  entrance  into  the  highest  office  of  the 
state.  The  curiosity  was  now  intense  to  see  how  he  would 
proceed. 

The  times  were  so  busy  and  exciting  that  men  had  hardly 
leisure  to  note,  as  they  would  have  done  at  any  former 
period,  the  retirement  of  the  aged  chancellor.  Perhaps 
there  was  in  their  minds,  perhaps  there  was  in  his  own,  a 
doubt  whether  he  had  retired,  never  to  return — he  who 
had  talked  of  it  so  often  and  so  long,  and  had  yet  adhered 
to  office  for  a  longer  time  than  any  other  chancellor,  lay  or 
clerical,  from  the  Norman  conquest  downwards.  His  tenure 
of  office  had  been  but  once  interrupted,  and  had  extended 
over  within  a  few  weeks  of  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Ho 
felt  sensibly  the  calmness  with  which  his  resignation  was 
received  by  the  political  world  and  the  country  at  large, 
though  he  was  ready  to  be  at  least  invited  back  to  office 
under  future  ministers.  He  has  left  on  record  one  really 
painful  fact  in  connection  with  his  retirement^ — a  fact  so 
painful  as  to  enable  us  partly  to  account  for  his  low  esti- 
mate of  persons  beyond  his  own  set  of  acquaintances.  He 
writes,  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement:  *If  1  had  all  the 
livings  in  the  kingdom  vacant  when  I  commimicated  my 
resignation — for  whsit,  since  that,  falls  vacant  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with — and  they  were  cut  each  into  threescore  livings, 
I  could  not  do  what  is  asked  of  me  by  letters  received 
every  five  minutes,  fuH  of  eulogies  upon  my  virtues,  all 
which  will  depart  when  my  resignation  actually  takes 
place,  and  all  concluding  with :  "  Pray,  give  me  a  living 
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before  yea  go  out." '  He  delivered  np  the  seals  on  the  30t}i 
of  Apnl,  the  day  before  the  reassembling  of  parliament. 
His  usual  self-gratulation  did  not  fail  him  on  this  great 
occasion  of  his  life.  By  the  heartiness  with  which 
Lord  Eldon  is  always  found  rejoicing  in  his  own  conscien- 
tiousness, as  in  a  special  gift  of  Providence,  it  seems  as  if 
he  could  not  suppose  that  other  men  could  ordinarily  desire 
and  endeavour  to  do  their  duty.    He  writes :  '  I  have  now 

taken  my  farewell  of  office I  bless  God  that  He  has 

enabled  me  to  look  back  to  a  period  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
spent  in  professional  and  judicial  situations  and  stations, 
with  a  conviction  that  the  remembrance  of  the  past  will 
gild  the  future  years  which  His  providence  may  allow  to 
me,  not  merely  with  content,  but  with  that  satisfaction  and 
comfort,  and  with  much  happiness,  of  which  the  world 
cannot  deprive  me.'  This  is  characteristic;  and  the  old 
chancellor  might  be  partly  right  in  his  special  self-gratu- 
lation. We  hope  that  mOst  public  men  are  at  least  as  con- 
scientious as  he ;  but  there  are  probably  few  who  are  so 
confident  and  exulting  in  their  own  righteousness.  The 
enjoyment  of  his  special  prerogative  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  far  from  sufficient  for  his  peace.  It  was  necessary 
to  him  that  others  should  value  him  as  highly  as  he 
valued  himself;  and  it  is  not  long  before  we  find  him  sore 
and  irritated  at  that  diminution  of  his  political  importance 
which  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  of  his 
retirement  into  private  life. 
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CHAPTEE  IL 

Enmity  to  Mr.  Canning — Basiness  of  Parliament— The  Com  Bill— 
Close  of  the  Session — Mr.  Canning's  Health — His  Death— Funeral 
and  Honours — Character  of  Mr.  Canning. 

The  session  lasted  two  months  after  the  reassembling  of 
parliament  on  the  1st  of  May.  It  was  a  season  of  turbu- 
lence and  rancour,  which  it  is  painful  and  humbling  to 
look  back  upon.  The  only  consolation  is  in  the  reflection 
that  the  disorder,  though  it  took  the  appearance  of  hatred 
between  individual  men,  was  in  fact  a  feature  of  the  state 
of  political  transition.  The  minister  was  the  professed 
object  of  the  rancour,  and  it  was  he  who  sank  under  it ; 
but  not  even  he,  with  all  his  powers,  and  all  his  attributes 
of  offence,  could  have  caused  such  perturbation  at  another 
time,  and  in  another  position.  The  real  conflict  was- 
between  old  and  new  principles  of  policy,  and  the  wounds 
which  men  received  were  as  representatives  of  those  prin- 
ciples. In  as  far  as  Mr.  Canning  could  keep  this  truth 
before  him,  he  was  able  to  bear  what  was  inflicted ;  but 
he  could  not  always  keep  it  in  full  view.  Perhaps  no 
man  of  any  temperament  could  have  done  so ;  and  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  of  one  so  sensitive  as  he.  Yet  he  might 
have  got  through  if  he  had  had  any  fair  chance  of  health ; 
but  he  had  been  ill  ever  since  the  funeral  in  that  cold 
January  night  which  had  been  nearly  fetal  to  many 
besides  himself.  Now,  feeble  and  exhausted,  he  was  to  ex- 
perience no  mercy.  Those  who  had  differed  from  his 
former  politics,  and  those  who  detested  his  present  aims ; 
all  who  had  suffered  under  his  sarcastic  wit ;  all  who  were 
disappointed  that  he  had  overcome  his  late  difficulties ;  all 
who  were  jealous  of  a  *  political  adventurer  *  having  risen 
over  the  heads  of  the  aristocracies  both  of  birth  and  of 
political  administration,  stimulated  one  another  to  insult, 
and  overpower,  if  they  could,  the  minister  who  stood  ex- 
posed to  all  attacks—  incapable  of  aid,  because  himself  sd 
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immeasurably  greater  than  all  who  would  have  aided,  as 
than  all  who  attacked  him.  During  the  remainder  of  the 
session  he  was  a  lion  at  bay.  The  lion  may  turn  a  flashing 
eye  upon  his  hunters,  and  shake  the  woods  with  his  roar ; 
but  a  sufficiency  of  wounds  must  prostrate  him  at  last ;  and 
so  it  was  here.  Here  was  the  flashing  eye,  the  indomit- 
able valour,  and  the  thundering  utterance,  under  which  the 
assailants  quailed  for  the  moment.  But  the  powers  of  life 
gave  way;  and,  in  a  little  while,  only  the  silent  ghost 
remained  in  the  old  haunts,  to  call  up  the  awe  and  remorse 
which  were  now  too  late.  It  is  universally  agreed  that 
personality  and  insult  were  neyer  before  so  rank  in  any 
assembly  of  English  gentlemen  as  now,  during  the  two 
months  following  Mr.  Canning's  aoccession  to  the  premier- 
ship. 

The  most  tangible  complaint  of  his  adversaries  wagj 
about  *  coalition ; '  and  this  fact  is  warrant  enough  for  the 
supposition  that  the  discontent  was  with  the  time,  though 
the  complainprs  themselves  believed  it  was  -v^th  the  man. 
The  minister  was  supported  by  the  Whigs ;  and  the  reason 
why  W£^s  that  he  and  they  agreed  upon  most  subjects  of 
importance.  About  reform  of  parliament  they  differed; 
but,  as  Canning's  arch-foe.  Lord  Grey,  declared,  there  was 
no  near  prospect  of  carrying  this  question ;  and  it  was,  in 
his  opinion,  no  reason  for  separating  men  who  could  unite 
to  carry  points  of  more  pressing  urgency.  They  differed 
about  the  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts;  and 
this  was  nearly  all.  They  were  agreed  upon  the  leading 
question  of  the  timeq— the  Catholic  disabilities;  and  oi\ 
all  matters  of  foreign  and  commercial  poHcy  and  finance, 
by  which  Mr.  Canning  was  most  eminently  distinguished. 
The  attendant^  at  Pifl  dinners,  the  Tories  who  professed 
to  worship  the  statesman  who  desired  Catholic  etnancipa- 
tion  and  parliamentary  reform,  were  not  exactly  qualified 
to  cry  out  upon  the  union  between  Mr.  Canning  and  the 
Whigs,  whose  differences  might  bp  called  almost  nominal, 
in  comparison  with  those  which  should  have  divided  the 
Tories  from  Mr.  Pitt.  The  fact  was  that  names,  and 
recollections,  and  insignia,  connected  the  Tories  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  while  political  principles  separated  them ;  and  politi- 
cal principles  united  the  Whigs  and  Mr.  Canning,  while 
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names,  recollections,  and  insignia,  severed  them.  Some 
were  wise  enough  to  see  that  principles  are  of  more  im- 
portance than  badges  and  names ;  and  we  should  be  lenient 
towards  those  who  are  less  enlightened,  remembering  how, 
m  ordinary  times,  these  names  and  badges  serve  as  safe- 
guards of  political  honour  and  consistency,  and  that  it  is 
not  every  one  -^ho  can  see  the  moment  when  they  cease  to 
be  true,  and  ought  therefore  to  be  discarded.  All  the 
wisest  people — and  Mr.  Canning  assuredly  for  one — would 
have  been  thus  lenient,  if  the  offended  persons  had  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  temper  and  courtesy.  For  the  pre- 
vailing rancour,  however,  there  could  be  no  excuse. 

The  enmity  appeared  not  only  in  connection  with  the 
explanations  which  necessarily  took  place  on  all  sides  after 
the  reassembling  of  parliament.  No  one  subject  of  the  few 
brought  forward  during  these  two  months  could  be  de- 
bated, or  even  touched  upon,  without  occasion  being  taken 
to  cavil  at  the  new  administration,  and  especially  its  head. 
But  of  all  the  shafts  which  were  aimed  at  him,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  none  struck  so  deep  as  one — or  rather  a  quiver- 
ful— ^from  the  hands  of  Lord  Grey.  In  a  speech  of 
apparent  calmness,  of  deep  melancholy,  of  affecting  uncon- 
sciousness of  the  destiny  awaiting  himself  and  his  victim, 
and  of  the  most  intense  personal  animosity  against  Mr. 
Canning,  Lord  Grey  opened  his  views  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  10th  of  May.  He  believed  his  own  political 
life  to  be  closed;  and  he  declared  in  pathetic  terms  his 
sense  of  loneliness  in  this  latter  stage  of  his  life.  He  did 
not  blame  his  brother  Whigs  for  their  coalition  with  Mr. 
Canning,  if  their  personal  feelings  did  not  forbid  it;  but 
his  did.  He  avowed  his  want  of  confidence  in  the  minister, 
and  gave  his  reasons  for  it.  A  more  striking  and  moumfal 
instance  can  hardly  be  found  than  this  speech,  of  the  effect 
of  prejudice,  in  blinding  one  great  man  to  the  merits — 
even  to  the  most  familiar  attributes — of  another.  Lord 
Grey  had  soon  occasion  to  show  how  well  he  could  bear 
misconstruction  and  rancour ;  but  if  anything  could  have 
shaken  his  firmness  in  his  own  hour  of  the  ordeal,  it  must 
have  been  the  remejnbrance  of  thi^  fatal  attack  on  Canning 
— so  insolent,  hard,  and  cold ;  so  insulting,  and  so  cruel ! 
As  might  be  expected,  from  the  state  of  mind  which  pro-. 
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duced  it,  the  speecli  was  fall  of  misconstructions  and 
mistakes.  As  fkr  as  its  matter  was  concerned,  nothing 
could  have  been  easier  than  to  answer  it ;  but  the  question 
was  how?  The  practice  of  answering  in  one  House  the 
personal  attacks  made  in  another  is  radically  objection- 
able ;  and  Mr.  Canning  had  the  greatest  reluctance  to  have 
recourse  to  this  apparently  only  method ;  and  besides,  he 
was  not  in  a  state  of  health  which  would  have  borne  him 
through  such  an  exertion.  He  believed  that  ere  long  he 
should  be  able  to  reply  to  Lord  Grey  in  person ;  but  they 
never  met  more.  Lord  Grey's  political  friends,  now  the 
allies  of  the  minister,  did  full  justice  to  Mr.  Canning's 
character  in  the  Upper  House ;  but  this  particular  speecli 
was  never  efficiently  answered,  and  the  thought  of  it 
rankled  in  the  breast  of  the  victim  to  the  last. 

WheD  the  Commons  proceeded  to  business,  there  was 
something  almost  as  perplexing  as  strange  in  the  aspect  of 
the  House — Mr.  Brougham  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr. 
Tierney  and  Sir  Kobert  Wilson,  sitting  on  the  ministerial 
benches ;  and  some  who  had  till  now  scarcely  known  any 
other  seat,  finding  themselves  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
one  point  in  which  all  parties  appeared  to  agree  was 
in  wishing  the  session  over.  In  the  present  state  of 
men's  minds,  no  great  question  could  be  discussed  with 
due  calmness;  and  the  ministerial  members  especially 
wished  that  their  relations  with  the  cabinet  should  become 
more  assured  and  consolidated  before  they  exposed  the 
greatest  questions  of  the  time  to  the  passionate  treatment 
of  the  legislature.  Thus,  not  only  were  notices  of  motions 
on  parliamentary  reform,  and  repeal  of  the  Corporation 
and  Test  Acts — Mr.  Canning's  great  points  of  difference 
with  his  new  allies — withdrawn,  but  also  two  on  the 
Catholic  question,  which  was  too  serious  a  matter  now  to 
be  committed  to  the  forces  of  such  a  tempest  as  at  presQnt 
perturbed  the  world  of  politics. 

A  motion  tending  to  take  bankruptcy  matters  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
negatived  by  a  large  majority. — Mr.  Hume  failed  in  his 
endeavour  to  get  repealed  that  one  of  the  Six  Acts  of  1819 
which  imposed  a  stamp  on  cheap  periodical  publications. — 
On  the  ground  of  petitions  from  some  of  the  ports,  a 
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committee  was  asked  for  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the 
shipping  interest;  and  this  called  np  Mr.  Huskisson  to 
justify  his  policy  by  such  clear  proofs  of  the  increased 
employment  of  British  shipping,  both  absolutely  and  in 
relation  to  foreign  shipping,  that  the  mover,  General 
Gascoyne,  Mr.  Huskisson's  colleague  in  the  representation 
of  Liverpool,  abstained  from  pressing  for  a  division. — Two 
bills,  attacking  some  of  the  worst  evils  of  the  game-laws, 
those  incessant  rebukes  to  our  pride  of  progress  and 
civilisation,  reached  the  third  reading,  and  then  were 
thrown  out — Lord  Whamdiffe's  by  a  majority  of  one ;  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury's  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  Lord 
Suf&eld,  however,  obtained  the  legal  prohibition  of  man- 
traps and  spring-guns,  and  other  such  barbarous  defences 
of  game  at  the  expense  of  men. — Mr.  Peel  obtained  some 
important  improvements  in  the  criminal  law.  Five  acta 
were  passed  under  his  management,  by  which  a  great 
simplification  of  the  law  was  effected,  much  old  rubbish 
got  rid  of,  and  a  way  prepared  for  further  reforms. — Some 
corrupt  boroughs  were  doomed  to  disfranchisement ;  but 
the  session  closed  before  the  necessary  steps  were  taken. — 
The  new  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  proposed  to  move  for 
a  finance  committee  in  the  next  session;  and  there  was 
therefore  little  discussion  of  the  budget  of  the  present, 
which  was  brought  forward  on  the  Ist  of  June.  The  view 
which  he  presented  of  the  affairs  of  the  country  was  dark 
enough.  The  people  were  hardly  yet  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  depression  of  1826.  All  were  so  far  satisfied  that 
it  was  better  to  leave  the  country  to  itself  than  to  attempt 
at  present  any  financial  innovations,  that  Mr.  Canning's 
resolutions  with  regard  to  supply  met  with  no  opposition, 
and  all  financial  discussion  was  deferred  till  the  committee 
of  next  session  should  be  moved  for. — Mr.  Canning  moved 
and  carried  an  amendment  on  a  motion  of  Mr.  Western's 
respecting  the  corn-laws ;  the  amendment  being  grounded 
on  the  bill  which  had  passed  the  House  in  the  spring,  and 
been  thrown  out  by  the  mistake  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
The  last  words  of  the  last  speech  of  Mr.  Canning  in 
parliament  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton in  this  matter,  and  pledged  the  government  to  bring 
forward  another  Corn  Bill  in  the  next  session,  of  the  same 
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bearing  as  that  which  had  been  lost.  Great  offence  was 
given  in  the  Upper  House  by  his  declaration  that  he 
believed  the  duke  to  have  been,  while  meaning  no  harm, 
'  made  the  instrument  of  others  for  their  own  particular 
views.'  At  the  moment,  some  few  voices  cried  *  Order ;  * 
*  but  they  were  instantly  lost  in  loud  and  continued  shouts 
of  "  Hear,  hear." '  This  speech  was  the  last  of  the  oratory 
which  has  become  a  tradition,  and  will  continue  to  be  so 
for  an  age  to  come.  Except  to  answer  a  trifling  question, 
on  the  29th  of  June,  Mr.  Canning  never  spoke  again  in 
parliament. 

We  have  seen  how  meagre  were  the  legislative  results 
of  the  session.  All  were  glad  when  it  closed.  Mr.  Can- 
ning's enemies  felt  powerless  in  the  face  of  his  administra- 
tion— the  strongest,  it  was  believed,  since  the  days  of 
Pitt ;  while  his  adherents  desired  repose  from  parliament- 
ary conflict  in  order  to  consolidate  their  combination,  while 
their  leader  sorely  needed  it  for  the  strengthening  of  his 
exhausted  frame.  Gn  the  2nd  of  July,  the  session  was 
closed  by  commission,  with  a  speech  which  noticed  little 
but  the  gradual  revival  of  manufacturing  employment, 
and  the  royal  hope  that  the  corn4aws  would  be  a  subject 
of  attention  in  the  next  session. 

The  time  was  now  come  for  repose  to  manv  who  greatly 
needed  it  after  the  excitement  of  a  most  stormy  session, 
during  which,  if  there  was  little  done,  tHere  was  more  felt 
and  said  than  some  had  strength  of  body  and  mind  to 
bear.  Mr.  Canning  and  Mr.  Huskisson  were  both  very 
ill.  Mr.  Huskisson  was  ordered  abroad  by  his  physicians. 
Mr.  Canning  could  not,  of  course,  leave  his  post;  and 
those  who  watched  him  with  the  almost  idolatrous  affection 
which  he  inspired  in  all  who  were  near  to  him  saw  that  no 
outward  repose  could  be  sufl&cient  for  his  needs.  Time 
was  the  only  healer  that  could  avail  him,  for  his  oppres- 
sion was  of  the  mind.  He  keenly  felt  the  loneliness  of  his 
position— estranged  from  those  who  tad  always  been  his 
comrades,  and  whom  he  loved  with  all  the  capacity  of  his 
large  heart;  obliged  to  bear  with  their  misconstruction, 
mote  painful  to  him  than  the  insults  of  their  followers ; 
and  prevented  by  former  passages  of  his  life,  and  by  many 
ghosts  of  departed  sarcasms  of  his  own,  from  throwing 
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himself  into  intimacy  with  his  new  coadjutors.  He  had  a 
bitter  sense  of  loneliness  on  the  pinnacle  of  his  power; 
and  bitter  was  it  to  bear  alone  the  remembrance  of  the 
usage  he  had  met  with  during  the  last  few  weeks.  Time 
and  success  would  set  all  ri^hi.  Of  success  he  was 
certain ;  for  he  was  not  one  who  &iiled  in  his  enterprises. 
Whether  time  would  aid  him  depended  on  whether  his 
bodily  forces  would  hold  out.  I'hose  who  looked  at  his  care- 
worn face  and  enfeebled  frame  trembled  and  doubted ;  but 
there  were  some  months  before  him  of  the  finest  season  of 
ihe  year ;  and  it  would  be  seen  what  they  could  do  for 
him.  A  week  after  the  dispersion  of  parliament,  he  dined 
with  Lord  Lyndhurst  at  Wimbledon,  and  sat  down  under 
a  tree  while  warm  with  walking ;  and  upon  this  followed 
a  feTcrish  cold  and  rheumatism.  On  the  18th,  Mr.  Hus- 
kisson  called  to  take  leave  before  his  continental  journey, 
and  found  him  in  bed.  He  looked  so  ill  that  his  friend 
observed  that  te  seemed  the  most  in  need  of  change  and 
relaxation ;  to  which  Mr.  Canning  replied :  *  Oh,  it  is  only 
the  reflection  of  the  yellow  linings  of  the  curtains.*  Mr. 
Huskisson  went  abroad  the  next  day,  to  be  brought  back 
by  the  news  of  his  friend's  death.  Two  days  after  this 
last  interview,  Mr.  Canning  removed  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  villa  at  Chiswick,  where  Fox  died,  and 
inhabited  the  very  room.  He  did  not  gain  strength, 
though  he  attended  to  business,  and  on  the  25th  dined 
^nth  Lord  Clanricarde.  He  complained  of  weakness,  and 
went  home  early.  On  the  30th,  he  waited  upon  the  king, 
who  was  so  alarmed  at  his  appearance  that  he  sent  his 
own^physician  to  kim;  Some  friends  dined  with  him  the 
next  day.  He  retired  early,  and  never  left  his  bed  again. 
His  illness — internal  inflammation — ^was  torturing,  dread- 
ful to  witness ;  but  there  was  yet  much  strength  left,  for 
he  lived  till  the  8th  of  August.  On  the  5th,  the  Sunday 
before  his  death,  he  desired  his  daughter  to  read  prayers, 
according  to  his  custom  when  he  could  not  attend  church. 
His  agony  ceased  some  time  before  his  death,  when 
mortification  had  set  in.  It  was  a  little  before  four  in  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August,  when  he 
breathed  his  last. 
For  some  few  days  before,  the  nation  had  been  on  the 
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watch  in  fearful  apprehension  of  the  news;  but  yet  the 
consternation  was  as  great  as  if  this  man  had  been 
supposed  immortal.  Multitudes  felt  that  the  life  most 
important  to  the  world  of  the  whole  existing  generation 
had  passed  away.  It  was  a  life  in  which  men  had  put 
their  trust — more  trust  than  should  perhaps  be  put  in  any 
life — from  the  isles  of  Greece  to  the  ridges  of  the  Andes. 
When  those  who  had,  by  their  persecution,  sapped  that 
life  now  awoke  to  a  sense  of  its  importance,  they  must 
have  been  amazed  at  themselves  that  they  could  have 
indulged  spleen  and  passion  in  such  a  case,  and  have 
gratified  their  own  prejudices  and  tempers  at  so  fatal  a 
cost.  But  thus  it  is  when  men  serve,  instead  of  mastering, 
their  prejudices  and  passions :  they  know  not  what  they 
do;  and  if  they  discover  what  they  have  done,  it  is 
because  it  is  too  late.  All  the  honour  that  could  be  given 
now  was  given.  All  the  political  coteries,  the  whole 
country,  the  whole  continent,  the  whole  world,  echoed 
with  eulogy  of  the  departed  statesman.  From  the  most 
superficial  and  narrow-minded  of  his  critics,  who  could 
comprehend  nothing  beyond  the  charm  which  invested 
the  man,  to  the  worthiest  of  his  appreciators  who  were 
sensible  of  the  grandeur  of  his  intellect  and  the  nobility 
of  his  soul,  all  now  joined  in  grief  and  in  praise ;  and 
none  with  a  more  painful  wringing  of  the  heart  than  those 
who  had  but  lately  learned  his  greatness,  and  the  promise 
that  it  bore.  Of  his  near  friends,  one  sat  unmoved  and 
insensible  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  lamentation — Lord 
Liverpool,  whose  mind  had  died  first,  but  whose  frame 
remained  after  the  grave  had  closed  over  his  comrade  and 
3uccessor;  and  another,  Mr.  Huskisson,  received,  among 
the  Styrian  Alps,  a  report  of  Canning's  convalescence, 
three  days  after  he  was  actually  dead.  The  mournful 
news  soon  followed;  and  in  a  few  days,  Mr.  Huskisson 
was  on  his  way  homewards,  heart-stricken  for  the  loss  of 
his  friend,  and  convinced,  as  he  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
said,  that  his  own  political  career  was  over. 

Mr.  Canning  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  He  was  borne 
to  his  grave  in  the  Abbey  on  the  16th  of  August.  His 
family  wished  his  funeral  to  be  as  private  as  the  funeral 
of  such  a  man  could  be ;  and  they  declined  the  attendance 
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of  several  public  bodies,  and  a  multitude  of  individualB ; 
but  yet  the  streets  were  so  thronged,  in  a  deluge  of  rain, 
that  a  Tvay  was  made  with  difficulty ;  and  the  Abbey  was 
filled ;  and  the  grief  of  the  mourners  next  the  coffin  hardly 
exceeded  that  which  was  evident  in  the  vast  crowd  outside. 
The  next  morning,  the  king  bestowed  a  peerage  on  Mr. 
Canning's  widow.  Statues  of  the  departed  statesman,  and 
monuments,  exist  in  many  places  in  the  world ;  and  it  is 
well ;  but  the  niche  in  history  where  the  world  holds  the 
mind  of  the  man  enshrined  j&)r  ever,  is  his  only  worthy 
monument. 

It  -woidd  be  a  curious  speculation — but  it  is  one  not  iu 
our  -way  at  present — what  Mr.  Canning  would  finally  have 
been  and  have  done,  if  the  great  European  war  had  lasted 
to  the  end  of  his  life.  His  glory  in  our  eyes  is  mainly 
that  lie  was  the  minister  of  the  peace;  his  immortality 
lies  in  his  foreign  policy,  by  whidi  peace  was  preserved 
and  freedom  established,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent 
which  the  potentate  of  the  world  of  mind  is  alone  com- 
petent to  achieve.  Czars,  emperors,  kings,  and  popes,  may 
make  peace  one  with  another,  in  a  mechanical,  and  there- 
fore precarious  manner ;  and  this  is  all  that,  as  the  princes 
of  the  earth,  they  can  do.  The"  princes  of  the  wider  and 
higher  realm  of  mind  can  do  what  Canning  did — spread 
peace  over  continents,  and  the  great  globe  itself,  vitally, 
and  therefore  permanently,  by  diffusing  and  establishing 
the  principles  of  peace.  Of  a  history  of  the  peace,  he  must 
be  the  hero.  In  a  state  of  war,  he  must  have  been  some- 
thing great  and  beneficent ;  for  his  greatness  was  inherent, 
and  his  soul  was — ^like  the  souls  of  all  the  greatest  of 
nien — ^benign ;  and  his  power — the  prerogative  of  genius — 
was  paramount  as  often  as  he  was  moved  to  put  it  forth. 
Without  being  able  to  divine  what  he  would  have  done  in 
a  state  of  continuous  war — ^without  daring  to  say  that  he 
would  have  calmed  the  tempest  in  its  wrath  as  effectually 
as  he  forbade  it  to  rise  again — we  may  be  assured  that  he 
would  have  chosen  to  do  great  things,  and  have  done  what 
he  chose. 

One  of  the  strongest  evidences  of  Mr.  Canning's  power 
IB  the  different  light  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  men 
about   him   and   to   us.     His  accomplishments  were  so 
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brilliant,  his  graces  so  exquisite,  his  wit  so  dazzling,  that 
all  observers  were  completely  occupied  by  these,  so  as  to 
be  almost  insensible  to  the  qualities  of  mind  w^^ich  are 
most  impressive  to  us  who  never  saw  his  face.  To  us  he 
is,  as  Lord  Holland  called  him,  *tbe  first  logician  in 
Europe.'  To  us  he  is  the  thoughtful,  calm,  earnest,  quiet 
statesman,  senduig  forth  from  his  office  the  most  simple 
and  business-like  dispatches,  as  free  from  pomp  and  noise 
as  if  they  were  a  message  from  some  pure  intelligence. 
We  believe  and  know  all  that  can  be  told  of  his  sensibility, 
his  mirth,  and  the  passion  of  his  nature ;  and  we  see  no 
reason  for  doubting  it,  as,  in  genius  of  a  high  order — ^in 
Fox,  for  instance — ^the  logic  and  the  sensibility  are  so 
intimately  united,  that  in  proportion  as  the  emotions 
kindle  and  glow,  the  reason  distils  a  purer  and  a  yet  purer 
truth.  But  to  us,  to  whopai  the  fire  is  out,  there  remains 
the  essence ;  and  by  that  we  judge  him.  We  hear  of  his 
enthusiasms,  kindling  easily  at  all  times,  but  especially  on 
the  apprehension  of  great  ideas ;  but  what  we  see  is,  that 
no  favourite  ideas  1^  him  away  from  a  steady  regard  to 
the  realities  of  his  time.  We  hear  of  his  unquenchable 
fancy ;  but  we  see  that  it  never  beguiled  him  from  taking 
a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  society  spread  out  below  him, 
and  waiting  upqn  his  administration  of  the  powers  of  the 
government.  He  was  one  of  the  most  practical  of  states- 
men; and  herein  lay  one  of  the  most  indisputable  evidences 
of  his  genius.  His  genius,  however,  never  was  questioned. 
There  might  be,  and  there  were,  men  who  disparaged 
genius  itself  in  its  application  to  politics ;  but  there  were 
none  who  doubted  Canning's  having  it,  whatever  it  might 
be  worth. 

His  faults  were,  not  only  unworthy  of  his  genius,  as  all 
faults  are,  but  of  a  nature  which  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
with  genius  of  so  high  an  order  as  his.  Some  of  them,  at 
least,  were  so.  We  may  be  able  to  allow  for  the  confidence, 
and  the  spirit  of  enterprise — of  adventure — which  helped 
to  obtain  for  him  the  name  of  'adventurer;'  the  spirit 
which  sprang  into  the  political  amphitheatre,  ready  for 
the  combat  on  all  hands,  and  thinking  at  first  more  of  the 
combat  than  the  cause ;  we  can  allow  for  this,  because  time 
showed  how,  when  he  knew  life  and  its  seriousness  better. 
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the  cause  of  any  principle  became  everything  to  him,  and 
the  combat  a  thing  not  to  be  sought,  however  joyfully  it 
may  be  met.  The  name  of  'adventurer*  can  never  be 
given  to  him  who  resigned  office  rather  than  take  part 
against  the  queen,  and  gave  up  his  darling  hope  of  repre- 
senting his  university  in  order  to  befriend  the  CathoUo 
cause.  He  was  truly  adventurous  in  these  acts,  but  with 
the  self-denial  of  the  true  hero. 

We  may  allow,  again,  for  the  spirit  of  contempt,  which 
was  another  of  his  attributes  least  worthy  of  his  genius. 
It  was  but  partial;  for  no  man  was  more  capable  of 
reverence ;  and  much  of  his  ridicule  regarded  fashions  and 
follies,  and  affectations  of-  virtue  and  vice ;  but  still,  there 
was  too  much  of  it.  It  did  visit  persons;  and  it  did 
wound  honest  or  innocent  feeling,  as  well  as  exasperate 
some  whose  weakness  was  a  plea  for  generous  treatSoaent. 
For  this  foult,  however,  he  paid  a  high  penalty — he  under- 
went an  ample  retribution.  Again,  we  may  allow  for 
some  of  his  political  acts — such  as  countenancing  restric- 
tions on  the  press — from  the  consideration  of  the  temper 
and  character  of  the  times,  and  of  his  political  comrades ; 
but  they  necessarily  detract  from  our  estimate  of  his 
statesmanship. 

The  same  may  be  said  about  parliamentary  reform.  It 
is  exactly  those  who  most  highly  honour  the  advocates  of 
reform  of  parliament  who  can  most  easily  see  into  the 
difficulties,  and  understand  the  opposition,  of  the  anti- 
reformers  in  parliament.  But  there  is  no  knowing  what 
to  say  about  Mr.  Canning's  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  He  knew  the  facts  of  the 
case,  of  course ;  his  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims  shows 
that  he  knew  the  principle  of  it.  His  inconsistency  in 
this  case  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  waywardnesses — 
one  of  the  faults,  at  once  intellectual  and  morji — for  he 
alleged  no  reasons,  no  plea  which  he  himself  would  call 
reasonable — ^whioh  are  the  links  that  bind  dowft  even  the 
greatest  to  their  condition  of  human  frailty.  A^  for  all 
file  rest  of  him,  he  was  worthy  of  his  endowments  and  hisi 
great  function  in  life.  He  was  an  excelleut  son  to  his 
humble  mother,  who  died,  happily  for  herself,  before  him 
— ^in  March  of  the  same  year.     He  was  nearly  as  large  an 
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object  in  the  mental  vision  of  all  the  leading  men  of  his 
time  as  in  that  of  his  proud  mother,  or  of  his  adoring 
family  and  private  friends.  His  mind  and  his  name  did 
indeed  occupy  a  great  space  in  the  world,  from  the  year 
1822  till  his  death ;  and  when  he  was  gone,  there  was  a 
general  sensation  of  forlomness  throughout  the  nation, 
which  made  the  thoughtful  ponder  how  such  dismay  could 
be  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  one  from  amidst  its  multi- 
tude of  men. 


1 


CHAPTER  m. 

Lord  Goderioh,  Premieiv-His  Colleagues — ^Affairs  of  Greece— Treaty 
of  London—The  Porte— The  Egyptian  Fleet— Battle  of  Navarino^ 
Ambassadors  leave  Constantinople — Greek  Pirates — Troubles  in 
the  Cabinet— Dissolution  of  the  Ministry— Duke  of  Welling^n, 
Premier.  ,, 

The  Catholics  were  now  eager  to  learn  their  fate ;  and  the 
nation — indeed  many  nations — had  the  strongest  interest 
in  knowing  whether  Mr.  Canning's  principles  were  still 
to  reign  by  the  admiliistration  of  his  friends,  or  whether 
the  old  Tories  were  to  return  to  power.  It  was  soon 
known  that  there  was  still  to  be  a  mixed  cabinet,  under 
the  premiership  of  Lord  Goderich. 

Mr.  Huskisson,  feeble  in  health,  and  cast  down  by  the 
loss  of  his  life-long  Mend,  wished  to  leave  office.  He  had 
turned  homewards  on  hearing  the  bad  news,  and  remained 
a  few  days  at  Paris,  partly  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
dispatches  which  were  travelling  after  him,  and  partly  for 
needful  rest.  If  the  Tories  should  come  into  power,  or  if 
a  successor  of  his  own  views  could  be  found,  he  intended 
to  winter  in  the  south  of  Europe.  When  his  letters  arrived, 
however,  he  found  that  he  had  no  choice.  The  new  premier 
earnestly  pressed  him  to  take  tiie  colonial  office ;  and  the 
king  had  emphatically  expressed  his  desire  that  Mx. 
Huskisson  would  return  to  enter  upon  his  function  as  soon 
as  possible.  Thus,  then,  it  was  clear  that  Mr.  Canning's 
poUoy  was  to  be  in  the  main  pursued,  and  this  was  not  the 
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less  believed  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  returning  to  the 
oommand  of  the  army ;  for  he  made  an  open  declaration 
that  he  did  so  for  the  sake  of  the  public  eervioe,  and  by  no 
means  from  any  sympathy  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
cabinet,  of  whose  mixed  character  he  disapproved  as  much 
as  he  had  done  five  months  before.  He  desired  to  be  con- 
sidered as  standing  aloof  from  the  policy  of  the  cabinet. 
Of  course,  people  asked  why  he  could  not  have  held  his 
oomniand  in  the  same  way  during  Mr.  Canning's  adminis- 
tration ;  to  which  he  replied  by  an  intimation  that  there 
were  personal  reasons  for  his  secession  at  that  time.  The 
great  difficulty  was  what  to  do  about  the  office  of  chan- 
cellor of  the  exchequer,  filled  by  the  departed  premier.  It 
was  declined  by  two  members  of  the  administration,  and 
by  Mr.  Tiemey ;  and  at  last  it  was  given — unfortunately 
as  it  turned  out— to  Mr.  Herries,  who  had  been  secretary 
of  the  treasury  under  Lord  Liverpool.  If  there  were 
before  too  many  conflicting  elements  in  the  government  to 
be  securely  controlled  by  any  hand  less  masterly  than  Mr. 
Canning's,  matters  were  pretty  sure  to  go  wrong  now, 
after  the  admission  of  a  functionary  so  little  powerful  in 
himself,  and  so  little  congenial  with  his  colleagues,  as  Mr. 
Herries.  The  Whigs  were  very  near  going  out  at  once ; 
but  they  were  persuaded  to  stay  and  make  a  trial.  Lord 
Harrowby  yielded  his  place  to  the  Duke  of  Portland,  Mr. 
Canning's  brother-in-law,  who  had  been  lord  privy  seal ; 
and  Lord  Carlisle,  an  excellent  moderator  and  pacificator, 
succeeded  to  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

This  was  the  third  administration  which  had  existed 
within  seven  months,  and  it  had  no  great  promise  of 
stability.  The  recess,  however,  was  before  it — the  greatest 
advantage  to  a  new  cabinet ;  and  the  nation  supposed  that 
by  the  end  of  the  year  it  would  be  seen  what  it  was  worth ; 
whether  it  could  hold  together,  and  what  it  proposed  to 
do.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  case  was  indeed  plain 
enough — ^that  it  was  about  the  weakest  administration  on 
record.  Difficulties  occurred  in  several  departments;  but 
the  most  confounding  were  in  that  of  foreign  policy.  The 
foreign  secretary.  Lord  Dudley,  raised  to  an  earldom  in 
September  of  this  year,  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  and 
much  earnestness  in  his  work ;  and  he  was  fully  possessed 
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with  Mr.  Canning's  views.  At  a  former  period,  he  had 
suffered  under  a  nervous  depression  whicjx  too  clearly 
indicated  the  probability  of  that  insanity  which  ultimately 
prostrated  him ;  but  at  this  time,  he  appeared  to  be  capable 
of  business,  and  to  be  eccentric  in  manner  only,  and  not  in 
ways  of  thinking.  Some  inconveniences  occurred  from  his 
singularities,  which  made  it  rather  a  relief  when  he  retired, 
in  May  of  the  next  year ;  but  they  did  not  occasion  any 
serious  difficulties,  fie  was  in  the  habit  of  thinking  aloud ; 
and,  amusing  as  this  might  be  in  cabinet-council,  it  was 
dangerous  anywhere  else ;  and  it  is  believed  that  in  the 
autumn  we  have  now  arrived  at,  he  directed  to  the  Bussian 
ambassador  a  letter  intended  for  the  French — ^to  Prince 
Lieven  a  letter  intended  for  Prinoe  Polignac.  Prince 
Lieven  took  this  for  a  rwse,  and  boasted  of  Hs  penetration 
in  being  aware  of  the  trick.  It  was  the  state  of  a  portion 
of  our  foreign  affairs  which  might  have  made  this  accident 
a  most  disastrous  one.  The  truth  is,  i:he  difficulty  was 
great  enough,  without  any  aggi-avation  from  carelessness 
and  unfortunate  accidents. 

The  aspect  of  the  Greek  cause  was  much  altered  by  the 
part  the  ruler  of  Egypt  had  been  for  some  time  taking  in 
the  war.  Mohammed  Ali,  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  a  tributary 
and  vassal  of  the  Porte,  had  brought  all  his  energy,  and 
all  his  resources,  to  the  aid  of  his  sovereign.  Before  he 
did  this,  the  war  dragged  on,  as  it  might  have  done  for 
ever,  if  the  parties  had  been  left  to  their  rivalship  of  weak- 
ness. But  when  the  pacha  sent  his  son  Ibrsiiim  with 
ships,  troops,  money,  and  valour,  to  fight  against  the 
Greeks,  everything  was  changed.  By  the  end  of  1826,  the 
whole  of  Western  Greece  was  recovered  by  the  Turks ;  and 
the  Greek  government  had  transferred  itself  to  the  islands- 
Men  who  find  it  at  all  times  difficult  to  agree,  are  sure  to 
fciU  out  under  the  provocations  of  adversity ;  and  the  dis- 
sensions of  the  Greek  leaders  ran  higher  now  than  ever. 
Each  was  sure  that  the  disasters  of  the  country  were  owing 
to  some  one  else.  It  was  this  quarrelling  which  prevented 
the  Greeks  from  taking  advantage  of  some  successes  of 
their  brave  general  Karaiskaki,  to  attempt  the  relief  of 
Athens — closely  pressed  by  the  Turks.  The  Turkish  force 
was  soon  to  be  strengthened  by  troops  already  on  their 
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march;  and  now,  before  their  arrival,  was  the  time  to 
attempt  to  reliev^e  Athens.  Some  aid  was  sent ;  and  some 
fighting  went  on— on  the  whole  with  advantage  to  the 
Greeks ;  but  nothing  decisive  was  done  till  Lord  Cochrane 
arrived  amoiig  them,  rated  them  soundly  for  their  quarrels, 
and  took  the  command  of  their  vessels — the  Greek  admiral, 
Miaulis,  being  the  first  and  the  most  willing  to  put  him- 
self under  the  (Command  of  the  British  officer.  In  a  little 
while.  Count  Capo  d*Istria,  an  official  esteemed  by  the 
tlussian  government,  was  appointed  president  of  Greece 
for  seven  years.  The  Turkish  reinforcements  had  arrived, 
absolutely  ilnopposed,  before  Athens;  and  this  rendered 
necessary  the  strongest  efl!brt  that  could  be  made  for  the 
deliverance  of  the  place.  General  Church  brought  up 
forces  by  land,  and  Lord  Cochrane  by  sea ;  and  by  the  1st 
of  May,  the  flower  of  the  Greek  troops,  to  the  number  of 
ten  thousand,  Were  assembled  before  the  walls  of  Athens. 
It  was  soon  too  clear  to  the  British  commanders  that 
nothing  was  to  be  done  with  forces  so  undisciplined  and 
in  every  way  unreliable.  The  troops  of  Karaiskaki  lost 
their  leader,  and  incurred  disaster  by  fighting  without 
orders ;  and  then,  through  a  series  of  mistakes  and  follies, 
the  issue  became  hopeless.  Between  eight  and  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  all  was  ruined.  The  killed 
and  wounded  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  2500 ;  and  the 
rest  were  dispersed,  like  chaff  before  the  wind.  Of  those 
who  escaped,  the  greater  number  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains.  Lord  Cochrane  was  compelled  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  sea,  and  swim  to  his  ship.  General  Church 
strove  hard  to  maintain  his  fortified  camp  at  the  Phalerus, 
with  3000  men  whom  he  had  collected ;  but  when  he  found 
that  some  of  the  Greek  officers  were  selling  his  provisions 
to  the  enemy,  he  gave  up,  and  retired  to  Egina — sorely 
grieved,  but  not  in  despair.  Lord  Cochrane  kept  the  sea 
— generally  with  his  single  frigate,  the  HeUaSy  contributed 
to  the  cause  by  the  United  States — and  now  and  then  with 
a  few  Greek  vessels,  when  their  commanders  had  nothing 
better  to  do  than  to  obey  orders.  He  was  alotie  when  he 
took  his  station  off  Navarino,  to  watch  the  fleet  of  the 
Egyptian  Ibrahim;  and  he  had  better  have  been  alone 
when  he  went  on  to  Alexandria,  to  look  after  the  fleet 
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which  the  pacha  was  preparing  there;  for,  when  the 
Egyptians  came  out  to  oflfer  battle,  the  Greeks  made  all 
sail  homewards. 

The  Turks  now  supposed  they  had  everything  in  their 
own  hands.  On  the  intervention  of  the  French  admiral, 
De  Kigny,  they  spared  the  lives  of  the  garrison  of  the 
Acropolis,  permitting  them  to  march  out,  without  their 
arms,  and  go  whither  they  would.  Then,  all  seemed  to 
be  over.  The  Greeks  held  no  strong  places  but  Corinth 
and  Napoli,  and  had  no  army ;  while  the  Turks  held  all 
the  strong  places  but  Corinth  and  Napoli,  and  had  two 
armies  at  liberty — that  of  the  Egyptian  leader  in  the 
west,  and  of  the  Turkish  seraskier  in  the  east — to  put 
down  any  attempted  rising  within  the  bounds  of  Greece. 
But  at  this  moment  of  extreme  humiliation  for  Greece, 
aid  was  preparing;  and  hope  was  soon  to  arise  out  of 
despair.  While  Mr.  Canning  was  fighting  his  own  battles 
in  parliament,  he  had  his  eye  on  what  was  passing  in 
Greece ;  and  the  fall  of  Athens,  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
Greek  forces,  only  strengthened  his  resolution  that  the 
powers  of  Europe  should  hasten  the  interposition  he  had 
planned  long  before. 

It  was  important  to  Eussia  that  Turkey  should  be 
weakened  in  every  possible  way ;  and  Eussia  was  therefore 
on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  The  sympathies  of  France  and 
England  were  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks ;  but  they  must 
also  see  that  Greece  should  be  freed  in  reality,  and  that 
Turkey  should  not  be  destroyed ;  so  they  were  willing  to 
enter  into  alliance  with  Eussia  to  part  the  combatants, 
preserve  both,  impose  terms  upon  both,  and  see  that  the 
terms  were  observed.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  had  gone 
to  St.  Petersburg  to  settle  all  this ;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  three  courts  laid  before  the  government  of  the  Porte 
at  Constantinople,  the  requisitions  of  the  allies.  The 
great  object  was  to  separate  the  Turks  and  Greeks — the 
faithful  and  the  infidels — who  could  never  meet  without 
fighting;  and  it  was  proposed,  or,  we  may  rather  say, 
ordained  by  the  allies,  that  all  the  Turks  should  leave 
Greece,  receiving  compensation,  in  some  way  to  be  devised, 
for  the  property  they  must  forsake.  The  Greeks  were  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  Porte,  and  to  be  nominally  its  sub- 
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jects ;  and  the  Turkish  government  was  to  have  some  sort 
of  veto  on  the  appointment  of  officials ;  but  substantially 
the  choice  of  officers,  and  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
modes  of  living,  were  to  be  left  to  the  Greeks.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  victorious  Turk  was  amazed  at  this 
interference  between  himself  and  his  rebellious  subjects ; 
and  if  he  would  not  listen  to  dictation  before  the  fall  of 
Athens,  much  less  would  he  afterwards.  There  was  threat 
as  well  as  dictation;  threat  of  enforcing  the  prescribed 
•conditions ;  but  the  Porte  braved  the  threat  as  lof til}'  as  it 
rejected  the  interference. 

The  rejection  was  too  natural  and  reasonable  not  to  be 
received  as  final ;  and  the  three  powers  therefore  proceeded 
to  their  acts  of  enforcement.  It  may  be  rememt^red  that 
Mr.  Canning,  ill  and  wearied,  after  the  close  of  the  session, 
exerted  himself  to  transact  some  public  business.  The 
chief  item  of  this  business  was  causing  to  be  signed  the 
treaty  with  France  and  Eussia,  concerning  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  which  was  finished  off  in  London,  and  immediately 
despatched  to  Constantinople.  In  this  treaty,  the  alliance 
and  its  purposes  were  justified  on  the  ground  of  'the 
necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  sanguinary  contest, 
which,  by  delivering  up  the  Greek  provinces,  and  the  isles 
of  the  Archipelago,  to  the  disorders  of  anarchy,  produces 
daily  fresh  impediments  to  the  commerce  of  the  European 
states,  and  gives  occasion  to  piracies  which  not  only 
expose  the  subjects  of  the  contracting  powers  to  consider- 
able losses,  but  render  necessary  burdensome  measures  of 
suppression  and  protection.*  England  and  France  more- 
over, pleaded  the  appeals  they  had  received  from  the 
Greeks.  The  treaty  concluded  with  a  declaration  and 
pledge  of  disinterestedness :  of  desiring  nothing  which  the 
whole  world  besides  was  not  at  liberty  to  obtain. 

A  month  from  the  date  of  the  arrival  of  the  instructions 
to  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople  was  the  time  allowed 
to  the  Porte  for  consideration.  If  the  terms  of  the  three 
powers  were  not  by  that  time  acceded  to,  they  must 
proceed  to  the  threatened  enforcement,  with  every  inten- 
tion to  preserve  their  own  pacific  relations  with  Turkey. 
The  work  of  mediation  was  to  be  carried  on  by  force,  in 
such  a  case,  under  the  plea  that  such  a  proceeding  would 
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be  best  for  the  interests  of  the  contending  potvers,  and 
necessary  for  the  peaoe  and  comfort  of  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  were  squadrons  of  all  the  three  powers  ready 
in  the  Levant;  that  of  Kussia  being  commanded  by 
Admiral  Heiden ;  that  of  France  by  Admiral  De  Rigny ; 
and  that  of  England  by  Sir  Edward  Codrington. 

The  formal  note  of  the  ambassadors  at  Constantinople 
was  delivered  in  on  the  16th  of  August,  with  a  notification 
that  an  answer  would  be  expected  in  fifteen  days.  On  the 
30th  of  August,  no  reply  having  been  volunteered,  it  wa^ 
asked  for,  and  given  only  verbally.  Again  the  Porte 
declined  recognising  any  interference  between  itself  and 
its  rebellious  subjects ;  and  when  the  consequent  notice  of 
enforcement  was  given,  the  Turkish  government  became, 
as  any  other  government  would,  in  like  circumstances, 
bolder  in  its  declaration  of  persistence  in  its  own  rights. 
Then  began  a  season  of  activity  at  Constantinople  such  as 
had  seldom  been  witnessed  there;  horses  and  provisions 
pouring  in  from  the  country,  and  sent  oflf  with  ammuni- 
tion, arms,  and  stores,  to  occupy  the  posts  along  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles.  There  was  an  incessant 
training  of  troops,  under  the  ej^e  of  the  Sultan  or  his 
vizier ;  and  the  capital  seemed  m  the  way  to  be  turned 
into  a  camp.  There  is  something  striking  in  the  only 
words  the  Turkish  minister  would  utter,  in  the  final 
interview  of  the  14th  of  September :  *  God  and  my  right,' 
said  he,  in  the  calmest  manner.  *Such  is  the  motto  of 
England.  What  better  answer  can  we  give,  when  you 
intend  to  attack  us  ? ' 

Meantiine,  the  Egyptian  fleet,  strongly  reinforced,  had 
arrived  in  the  Morea ;  and  the  English  commander  had  no 
right  to  interpose  any  obstacle ;  the  time  being  the  end  of 
August,  and  the  answer  of  the  Porte  not  being  yet 
delivered.  Sir  Edward  Codrington,  however,  hailed 
Ibrahim,  informed  him  of  what  was  going  on  at  Constan- 
tinople and  offered  him  a  safe-conduct,  if  he  wished  to 
return  to  Egypt.  But  if  he  chose  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
Navarino,  to  join  the  Turkish  fleet  there,  he  must  clearly 
understand  tiiat  any  of  his  vessels  attempting  to  get  out 
would  be  driven  back.  Ibrahim  chose  to  enter.  There 
now  lay  the  ninety-two  Egyptian  vessels,  and  the  Tuikish 
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fleet,  crowded  in  the  harbour ;  and  off  its  mouth  lay  the 
British  squadron  on  the  watch.  For  some  time,  Ibrahim 
occupied  himself  in  preparing  his  troops  for  action  against 
the  Greeks ;  but  on  the  19th  of  September  he  determined 
to  try  an  experiment  He  sent  out  a  division  of  the 
Turkish  fleet,  to  see  if  the  English  would  let  them  pass. 
Sir  Edward  Codrington  warned  them  back;  but  the 
Turkish  commander  replied  that  he  was  under  no  other 
orders  thah  those  of  Ibrahim.  The  Egyptian  prince,  being 
referred  to  by  both  jparties,  and  afterwards  by  the  French 
admiral,  who  had  come  up  with  his  squadron,  and  the 
danger  of  the  case  amply  explained  to  him,  declared  that 
he  would  recall  the  Turkish  ships,  and  wait  the  return  of 
couriers  whom  he  would  send  to  Constantinople  and  to 
Alexandria ;  but  that  as  soon  as  he  received  orders  to  sail, 
his  whole  combined  fleet  would  come  out,  and  brave  all 
opposition.  A  sort  of  armistice  was  agreed  on,  verbally, 
for  twenty  days,  during  a  long  conference  between  the 
Egyptian,  French,  and  English  commanders,  on  the  25th 
of  September.  The  two  latter  trusted  to  Ibrahim's  word 
that  his  ships  would  not  leave  the  harbour  for  the  twenty 
days — ample  facilities  having  been  allowed  by  them  for 
the  victualling  of  his  troops ;  and  they  sailed  for  Zante  to 
obtain  fresh  provisions  for  their  fleet.  As  soon  as  they 
Were  gone,  only  five  days  after  the  conference,  Ibrahim 
put  out  to  sea,  to  sail  to  Patras.  On  the  2nd  of  October, 
an  armed  brig  brought  notice  to  Sir  E.  Codrington  of  this 
violation  of  the  treaty.  The  admiral  immediately  returned 
with  a  very  small  force,  met  successively  two  divisions  of 
the  Turkish  fleet,  and  turned  them  back  to  Navarino.  In 
his  wrath,  Ibrahim  carried  war  inland,  slaughtering  and 
burning,  and  driving  the  people  to  starvation,  and  even 
uprooting  the  trees  wherever  he  went,  that  no  resource 
might  be  left  to  the  wretched  inhabitants.  As  the  spirit 
of  the  Treaty  of  London  wd.s  thus  broken  through,  the 
three  admirals  concluded  to  compel  an  adherence  to  the 
ternis  agreed  upon  at  the  conference,  by  entering  the 
harbour,  and  placing  themselves,  ship  by  ship,  in  guard 
over  the  imprisoned  fleets.  The  strictest  orders  were 
given  that  not  a  musket  should  be  fired,  unless  firing 
should  begin  on  the  other  side.     They  were  permitted  to 
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pass  the  batteries,  and  take  up  their  position ;  but  a  boat 
was  fired  upon  by  the  Turks,  probably  under  the  impres- 
sion that  she  was  sent  to  board  one  of  their  vessels.  A 
lieutenant  and  several  of  the  crew  were  killed.  There  was 
a  discharge  of  musketry  in  return  by  an  English  and  a 
French  vessel ;  and  then  a  cannon-shot  was  received  by 
the  French  admiral's  ship  which  was  answered  by  a 
broadside.  The  action,  probably  intended  by  none  of  the 
parties,  was  now  fairly  begun ;  and  when  it  ended,  there 
was  nothing  left  of  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  fleets  but 
fragments  of  wreck  strewing  the  waters.  As  the  crews 
left  their  disabled  vessels,  they  set  them  on  fire;  and 
among  the  dangers  of  the  day  to  the  allied  squadrons,  not 
the  least  was  from  these  floating  furnaces  drifting  about 
among  a  crowd  of  ships.  The  battle,  which  took  place  on 
the  20th  of  October,  lasted  four  hours.  The  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  forces  suffered  cruelly.  Of  the  allies,  the 
English  suffered  the  most;  but  with  them  the  loss  was 
only  seventy-five  killed,  and  the  wounded  were  under  two 
hundred.  The  three  British  line-of-battle  ships  had  to  be 
sent  home,  after  being  patched  up  at  Malta  for  the  voyage. 
The  anxiety  of  mind  of  the  three  admirals  is  said  to 
have  been  great,  both  on  account  of  the  calamity  itself, 
and  the  doubt  about  how  their  conduct  of  the  afiair  would 
be  viewed  at  home.  One  reasonable  apprehension  was, 
that  there  would  be  a  slaughter  of  the  Christians  at  Con- 
stantinople. But  things  were  now  conducted  there  in  a 
more  cautious  and  deliberate  manner  than  of  old.  An 
embargo  was  laid  on  all  the  vessels  in  the  harbour ;  but 
the  mob  of  the  faithful  were  kept  in  check.  There  were 
curious  negotiations  between  the  government  and  the 
ambassadors,  while  each  party  was  in  possession  of  the 
news;  and  wanted  to  learn  how  much  the  other  knew. 
The  sultan  himself  wished  to  declare  war  at  once ;  but 
his  counsellors  desired  to  gain  time  ;  and  there  were 
doubts,  fluctuations,  and  bootless  negotiations,  in  which, 
neither  party  would  concede  anything,  for  several  weeks. 
The  Turks  would  yield  nothing  about  Greece;  and  the 
allies  would  yield  neither  compensation  nor  apology  for  the 
affair  of  Navarino.  On  the  8th  of  December,  however,  it 
being  clear  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  negotiation 
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the  ambassadors  left  Constantinople.  The  Christian 
merchants  might  have  embarked  with  them;  but  they 
must  have  left  their  property  behind ;  and  some  preferred 
remaining.  The  TurHsh  authorities  went  to  great 
lengths  in  encouraging  them  to  do  so ;  but  whether  this 
was  from,  pacific  inclinations,  or  from  a  sense  of  their 
value  as  hostages,  could  not  be  certainly  known ;  and  the 
greater  number  did  not  relish  trusting  themselves  to  con- 
jecture in  such  a  case.  The  day  before  the  ambassadors 
left,  an  offer  was  made  of  a  general  amnesty  to  the  Greeks. 
But  this  was  not  what  was  required.  As  they  sailed  out 
of  the  harbour,  the  sultan  must  have  felt  that  he  was  left, 
deprived  of  his  fleet,  at  war  with  Russia,  England,  and 
France.  But  the  coolness  and  ability  shown  by  his 
government,  in  circumstances  so  extremely  embarrassing 
as  those  of  this  autumn,  were  evidence  that  there  were 
minds  about  him  very  well  able  to  see  that  if  Eussia 
desired  to  crush  him,  England  and  France  would  take  care 
that  she  did  not  succeed.  As  for  the  Greeks,  their 
government  was  thankful  to  accept  the  mediation  of  the 
allies ;  but  so  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  enforce  any  of  their 
requisitions.  Piracy,  under  the  Greek  flag,  reached  such 
a  pass  in  the  Levant,  that  Great  Britain  had  to  take  the 
matter  into  her  own  hands.  In  the  month  of  November, 
it  was  decreed,  by  an  order  in  council,  that  the  British 
ships  in  the  Mediterranean  should  seize  every  vessel  they 
saw  under  the  Greek  flag,  or  armed  and  fitted  out  at  a 
Greek  port,  except  such  as  were  under  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  Greek  government.  Thus  we  were  carrying 
matters  with  a  high  hand  in  regard  to  both  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  unhappy  Greek  war.  It  is  a  case  on  which 
so  much  is  to  be  said  on  every  side,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  help  sympathising  with  all  parties  in  the  transactions 
preceding  and  following  the  battle  of  Navarino ;  with  the 
Greeks,  for  reasons  which  the  heart  apprehends  more 
rapidly  than  tongue  or  hand  can  state  them;  with  the 
Porte,  under  the  provocation  of  the  interference  of 
strangers  between  her  and  her  rebellious  subjects;  with 
the  Egyptians,  in  their  duty  of  vassalage,  however  wrongly 
it  might  be  performed ;  with  the  allied  powers,  in  their 
sense  of  the  intolerableness  of  a  warfare  so  cruel  and  so 
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hopeless  going  on  amidst  the  haunts  of  conunerce,  and  to 
the  disturbance  of  a  ivorld  otherwise  at  peace ;  and  with 
two  of  those  three  allies,  in  their  apprehension  of  Turkey 
being  destroyed,  and  Greece  probably  once  more  enslaved, 
by  the  power  and  arts  of  the  third. 

If  the  case  appears  to  us  now,  so  many  years  after  the 
event,  perplexing,  and  in  every  way  painful,  what  must 
have  been  the  sensation  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  Goderich 
on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Navarino  ?  The 
cabinet  was  already  torn  by  dissensions  of  its  own,  so 
serious  and  unmanageable  that  the  premier  was  meditat- 
ing his  resignation.  At  a  moment  when  the  members  of 
the  government  were  feeling  that  uo  one  of  them  was  sur© 
of  his  function  for  a  week,  and  that  it  was  certain  that  all 
could  not  remain  in  power,  came  this  thunder-clap — this; 
stroke  of  war  in  the  midst  of  peace.  They  were  the  suc- 
cessors of  the  great  peace-minister,  whose  fame  aa  a 
pacificator  had  spread  over  the  world;  and  here  was  a 
fierce  belligerent  act  perpetrated  on  an  aJly,  amidst  de- 
clarations of  peace,  and  probably  a  trw  of  consequences 
to  be  met  which  there  was  no  seeing  the  end  of!  Any 
power  but  Turkey  would  go  to  way  with  T^a  on  the  instant. 
If  Turkey  did  not,  it  would  be  only  through  her  'w^eak- 
ness;  and  the  first  consequence  of  that  weakness  would 
be  that  Eussia  would  endeavour  to  devour  her ;  and  there 
again  was  danger  of  far  more  formidable  war.  While 
waiting  to  hear  how  the  news  would  be  received  at  Con- 
stantinople, it  was  necessary  to  decide  at  once  on  the 
countenance  to  be  given  to  the  admirals  who  had  been 
driven  to  act  on  their  own  judgment.  The  countenance 
afforded  them  by  their  respective  governments,  in  the 
first  instance,  was  cordial  and  emphatic ;  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  was  right.  Theirs  was  a  position  of 
singular  difficulty ;  not  only  they  acted  in  good  concert  to 
the  best  of  their  judgment,  but  no  one  ventured  to  say  what 
they  could  have  done  better,  while  all  deplored  the  event. 
There  was  a  degree  of  chance-medley  about  the  catastrophe 
which  seemed  to  exclude  the  event  from  the  scope  of 
human  control ;  and  in  cases  so  out  of  the  common  course, 
the  wisest  method  always  is  to  uphold  the  reputation,  and 
with  it  the  nerve  and  confidence,  of  responsible  public 
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officers.  So,  from  the  existing  government,  Sir  Edward 
Codrington  received  ample  justice.  The  news  of  the  bc^ttle 
arrived  in  London  on  the  10th  of  November ;  and  on  the 
J  3th  Sir  Edward  Codrington  was  gazetted  as  Knight-com- 
mander, and  eleven  of  his  officers  as  Companions  of  the 
Bath.  From  the  Emperor  of  Eussia  and  the  King  of 
|*rance,  the  English  admiral  received  thanks  and  high 
honours;  and,  whatever  differences  of  opinion  existed  as 
to  the  treaty  and  the  policy  of  the  allies  towards  Turkey, 
there  was  nothing  heard  in  parliament  but  praise  of  the 
officers  whose  charge  it  was  to  carry  that  policy  into 
effect. 

The  difficulties  which  endangered  the  eixistence  of  the 
cabinet  at  this  time  were  occasioned  by  a  discordance  of 
principle  among  its  members,  though  ihej  took  the  form 
of  a  personal  quarrel.  Mr.  Herries  was  une^cceptable  to 
the  liberal  section  of  the  ministry  ;  and,  though  he 
naturally  supposed  that,  having  acted  with  Lord  Goderioh 
before,  he  coidd  act  now  in  a  cabinet  of  which  Lord  Gode- 
rich  was  the  head,  he  found  that  the  premier's  connection 
with  the  Whigs  had  materially  changed  their  relation  to 
each  other.  The  immediate  cause  of  quarrel  was  about 
the  finance  committee,  promised  by  Mr.  Canning,  and 
looked  forward  to  in  the  approaching  session.  It  was 
time  to  be  making  arrangements  for  this  committee  and 
to  be  agreeing  upon  a  chairman.  Lord  Godericb  left  the 
affair  in  the  hands  of  the  ministers  who  sat  in  the  Com- 
mons, concluding  that  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
would  take  the  lead,  or  at  least  be  cognizant  of  whatever 
was  done.  But  negotiations  were  entered  into  with  Lord 
Spencer  to  secure  Lord  Althorp  for  chairman,  without  a 
word  being  said  to  Mr.  Herries ;  and  it  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  he  learned  what  proceedings  had  been  taken  in 
the  business  of  his  own  office  without  his  knowledge.  It 
did  not  gratify  his  feelings  to  find  that  everyb(Kly,  all 
round,  supposed  that  he  knew,  or  had  forgotten  to  inquire 
whether  he  did  or  not.  Either  personal  offence  was  in- 
tended, or  he  was  too  insignificant  to  have  been  the 
object  of  it ;  and  in  either  case  his  position  was  intoler- 
able. The  nomination!  of  Lord  Althorp  was  disap]jroved 
by  him,  and  he  opposed  it,  stating  his  reasons.    This  was 
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on  the  29th  of  November.  Other  difficulties,  many  and 
serious,  had  now  arisen;  and  from  this  time  till  the  19th 
of  December,  the  country  caa  hardly  be  said  to  have  had 
a  government  at  all.  Lord  Goderich  had  formally  tendered 
his  resignation.  It  was  clear  that  either  Mr.  Huskissom  or 
Mr.  Herries  must  go  out ;  but  nothing  could  be  settled  for 
want  of  a  head  to  the  cabinet  ;  for,  of  course,  Lord 
Goderich  could  not  act  as  such  among  Ids  colleagues  after 
having  sent  in  his  resignation.  On  or  about  the  20th  of 
December,  Lord  Goderich  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
resignation ;  and  then  Mr.  Herries,  and  immediately  after 
Mr.  Huskisson,  placed  their  offices  at  his  disposal.  But  Mr 
Herries  was  again  forgotten  or  slighted.  No  one  told  him 
of  Mr.  Huskisson's  offer  to  resign,  while  the  premier  urged 
him  to  retain  his  place.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of  Mr.  Hns- 
kisson's  resolution  to  abide  by  the  nomination  of  Lord 
Althorp,  and  to  go  out  if  he  could  not  carry  that  point, 
Mr.  Herries  resigned.  Lord  Goderich,  apparently  believ- 
ing both  these  gentlemen  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  his 
government,  and  being  unable  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences, gave  the  matter  up,  and  went  to  Windsor,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  to  explain  to  the  king  that  he  could  not  go 
on,  and  to  resign  his  office. 

These  miserable  dissensions  had  been  occupying  the 
time  and  the  minds  of  the  ministers  during  the  precious 
weeks  which  should  have  been  employed  in  preparing  for 
the  approaching  session  of  parliament.  Parliament  was 
to  have  met  at  this  very  date ;  but,  in  order  to  afford  time 
for  the  formation  of  a  ministry,  it  was  further  prorogued 
to  the  29th  of  January.  During  the  interval  of  actual 
dissolution,  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  desired  by  the  king 
to  send  Lord  Harrowby  to  him.  Lord  Harrowby  went  to 
Windsor,  but  was  firm  in  declining  the  premiership,  oni 
the  ground  of  ill  health.  There  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  might  have  risen  into  Canning's  seat 
at  this  time ;  but  he  was  warned  by  his  friend's  fate,  and 
decided  that  he  had  not  health  for  tiie  office. 

There  had  now  been  enough  of  mixed  administrations, 
or  the  king  thought  so.  Lord  Liverpool  had  kept  one  in 
working-order  by  his  weight  of  character,  his  business 
faculty,  and   the  power  and  dignity  accruing  from   his 
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length  of  service.  Mr.  Canning  would  have  kept  such  an 
administration  together  by  the  commanding  power  of  his 
mind.  But  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  one  else 
could  be  found  who  could  bring  harmony  out  of  elements 
of  discord ;  and  the  condition  of  public  affairs  was  such  as 
unusually  to  require  a  strong  and  united  government.  So 
the  king  sent  for  the  strongest  and  most  peremptory  man 
of  all ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  declara- 
tion not  long  before,  that  he  should  be  mad  if  he  ever 
thought  of  undertaking  an  office  for  which  ho  was  so  little 
fit,  he  found  himself,  before  the  middle  of  January  1828, 
prime  minister  of  England. 


CHAPTEB  IV. 

The  Wellington  Cabinet— The  King's  Speech— The  Porte— Finance 
Committee— Bepeal  of  Dissenters'  Disabilities. 

For  a  few  days  the  old  Tory  party  were  happy.  All 
would  be  well  now.  The  king  would  have  no  more 
trouble  about  the  Catholics,  for  they  would  be  put  down. 
Lord  Eldon  would  be  the  person  consulted  by  the  duke 
about  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  and  would  have 
great  influence  in  it,  even  if  he  should  at  length,  at 
seventy-seven  years  of  age,  think  himself  too  old  for  office* 
There  would  be  no  more  talk  of  a  balance  of  parties  in  the 
cabinet ;  but  the  duke  would  have  his  politicfid  comrades 
drilled  into  uniformity — *a  perfect  machine/  as  he  had 
declared  his  Peninsular  army  to  be.  So  people  thought ; 
but  the  strongest  and  most  peremptory  of  men  must  bend 
like  a  willow- wand  before  the  force  of  opinion.  Opinion 
was  now  too  strong  for  even  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and 
no  one  of  these  anticipations  was  fulfilled. 

The  day  after  the  duke  received  his  majesty's  commands^ 
he  wrote  to  Lord  Eldon,  declaring  his  intention  of  calling 
on  him  the  next  day.  By  Lord  Eldon's  account,  the  meet- 
ing was  a  somewhat  awkward  one;  the  ex-chancellor 
evidently  expecting  the  offer  of  some  position  in  the 
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administration,  thongh  too  old  to  resume  his  seat  on  the 
woolsack.  •  From  the  moment  of  his  quitting  me/  writes 
Lord  Eldon,  *  to  the  appearance  in  the  papers  of  all  tho 
appointments,  I  never  saw  his  grace.  I  had  no  communi- 
cation with  him,  either  personally,  by  note,  letter,  by 
message  through  any  other  person,  or  in  any  manner 
whatever;  and,  for  the  whole  fortnight,  I  heard  no  more 
of  the  matter  than  you  did;  some  of  my  colleagues  in 
office — and  much  obliged  to  me  too — passing  my  door 
constantly  on  their  way  to  Apsley  House,  without  calling 
upon  me.  In  the  meantime,  rumour  was  abroad  that  I 
had  refused  all  office;  and  this  was  most  industriouBly 
circulated,  when  it  was  found  that  there  was,  as  there 
really  does  appear  to  me  to  have  been,  very  great  dissatis- 
faction among  very  important  persons  on  my  account,  as 
neither  included  in  office,  nor  at. all,  not  in  the  least,  con- 
sulted  However,  there  was  a  degree  of  discontent 

and  anger  among  persons  of  consequence,  which,  I  suppose, 
working  together,  with  its  having  been  somehow  com- 
municated that  I  was  much  hurt  at  this  sort  of  treatment, 
brought  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  me  again;  and  the 
object  of  his  visit  seemed  to  be  to  account  for  all  this.  He 
stated,  in  substance,  that  he  had  found  it  impracticable  to 
make  any  such  administration  as  he  was  sure  I  would  be 
satisfied  with ;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  he  should  only 
be  giving  me  unnecessary  trouble  in  coming  near  me— or 
to  that  effect.'  Then  out  came  the  old  politician's  soreness 
about  not  having  been  offered  the  office  of  president  of  the 
council ;  and  about  being  considered  impracticable,  which 
he  was  sure  nobody  had  any  reason  to  suppose ;  and  about 
having  been  neglected  for  a  whole  fortnight.     The  duke 

fave  as  a  justification  for  having  concluded  that  Lord 
ildon  would  not  have  approved  the  composition  of  the 
ministry,  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  like  it,  now  the 
whole  was  complete;  to  which  Lord  Eldon  replied,  that 

he  thought  it  a  d d  bad  one.    *  We  conversed  together,' 

he  continues,  however,  *  till,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  we  both 
became  a  good  deal  affected.'  They  might  well  find  them* 
selves  *  a  good  deal  affected.'  Perhaps  we  may  feel  somo^ 
thing  of  it,  in  merely  reading  the  record.  It  is  sad  to 
think  of  these  old  comrades  parting  off  in  the  way  they 
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were  doing  now,  tindel*  a  control  which  neither  of  them 
liked,  but  to  which  the  younger  conld  wisely  bend,  while 
the  elder  conld  only  fret  and  be  angry.  Agreeing  in  dis- 
like of  the  changes  in  the  times,  they  differed  about  how 
to  meet  them ;  and  the  elder  called  the  younger  incon- 
sistent; and  the  younger  called  the  elder  impracticable. 
The  wedge  was  in,  which  was  to  split  up  policies,  and 
parties,  and  friendships.  It  had  been  driven  in  some  way 
now ;  everybody  having,  by  intention  or  mischance,  lent  a 
hand  to  drive  it  further  for  some  time  past.  The  duke 
was  the  man  to  knock  out  the  wedge,  and  make  all  whole 
again;  but  lo!  he  found  himself  under  a  compulsion 
which  permitted  him  no  choice  but  to  drive  the  wedgo 
home,  leaving  our  Protestant  constitution,  as  Lord  Eldon 
believed,  shivered  to  fragments.  Meantime,  he  was  com- 
pelled, as  others  had  been,  to  adjust  a  balance  of  political 
forces  in  the  cabinet,  and  to  nnd,  as  if  he  had  been  a 
weaker  man,  that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  his  will  to 
make  them  work.  As  Lord  Eldon  classified  them,  pen  in 
hand,  it  came  out  clear  before  his  eyes  that  Protestantism 
was  in  as  much  danger  as  ever.  Of  the  thirteen,  he  marks 
six  as  favourers  of  the  Catholic  claims,  saying :  *  The  other 
seven  are  as  yet  for  Protestants,  but  some  very  loose.  You 
will  observe  Dudley,  Huskisson,  Grant,  Palmerston,  and 
Lyndhurst  (five),  were  all  Canningites^  with  whom  the  rest 
were,  three  weeks  ago,  in  most  violent  contest  and  opposi- 
tion. These  things  are  to  me  quite  marvellous.  How 
they  are  all  to  deal  with  each  other's  conduct  as  to  the  late 
treaty  with  Turkey,  and  the  Navarino  battle,  is  impossible 

to  conjecture Viscountess  Canning  has  written  a 

strong  letter,  as  Lord  Ashley  tells  me,  to  Huskisson, 
strongly  reproaching  him  for  joining — ^I  use  Ashley's  own 
expression — ^her  husband's  murderers.'  From  Mr.  Huskis- 
son's  own  explanations  of  his  position,  it  appears  that  this 
statement  concerning  him  is  substantially  true.  In  the 
first  grief  on  his  friend's  loss,  he  uttered  expressions  which 
were  certainly  received  as  a  pledge  that  he  would  never 
enter  of&ce  in  conjunction  with  those  who  had  left  Mr. 
Canning  in  the  lurch.  His  words,  as  avowed  by  himself, 
were,  *  that  his  wounds  were  too  green  and  too  fresh  to 
admit  of  his  serving  in  the  same  cabinet  with  those  who 
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had  deserted  the  service  of  the  country,  at  the  time  his 
friend's  administration  was  formed.'  Yet  here  he  was 
now,  in  of&ce  under  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  Peel  I  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  irritation  of 
Mr.  Canning's  family ;  and  we  are,  judging  by  the  event, 
Borry  that  Mr.  Huskisson  entered  this  cabinet;  but  we 
must  remember  the  strangeness  of  the  time,  which  con- 
founded all  calculations,  and  made  sport  of  all  consist- 
encies. This,  of  itself,  would  guard  us  against  a  peremp- 
tory judgment;  but  we  also  know  that  Mr.  Huskisson's 
acceptance  of  of&ce  was  approved  by  the  oldest  and  most 
valued  friends  of  Mr.  Canning.  StHl,  the  general  feeling 
was  that  Mr.  Huskisson  passed  at  this  time  under  a  cloud 
from  which  he  never  again  emerged  in  full  brightness. 

It  was  in  his  former  office,  the  colonial,  that  he  re- 
mained ;  and  Lord  Dudley  remained  in  the  foreign  office. 
Mr.  Grant  was  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and 
treasurer  of  the  navy ;  and  Lord  Palmerston,  secretary  at 
war.  These  were,  what  we  may  call,  the  semi-liberal 
members  of  the  administration.  Mr.  Herries  remained, 
but  in  an  office — master  of  the  Mint — which  need  not 
bring  him  again  into  collision  with  Mr.  Huskisson ;  whilo 
Mr.  Goulbum  succeeded  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  ex- 
chequer. Mr.  Peel  succeeded  Lord  Lansdowne  at  the  home 
office.  Lord  Lyndhurst  remained  chancellor,  and  Lord 
Bathurst  held  the  office — president  of  the  council — which 
Lord  Eldon  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  accept  or  refuse.  One 
of  the  most  important  appointments  was  that  of  the 
Marquis  of  Anglesey  to  the  viceroyalty  of  Lreland,  in  the 
place  of  Lord  Wellesley. 

This  administration  was  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
had  existed  under  Lord  Liverpool;  the  only  important 
changes  being  that  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Eldon  were 
absent,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  and  Lord  Dudley  present  in 
their  stead.  But  the  men  were  altered.  The  spirit  of  the 
time  had  changed  them;  and  it  was  no  more  the  same 
government  that  had  existed  under  Lord  Liverpool  than  if 
it  bad  been  composed  of  other  men. 

There  was  great  eagerness  throughout  the  country  to 
see  how  much  would  be  said  in  the  king's  speech  about 
the  great  existing  subjects  of  interest,  Ihat  men  might 
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know  what  to  expect  from  the  Dew  government.  There 
was  not  a  syllable  about  Ireland  or  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  nothing  about  com.  There  were  intimations  of 
improving  prosperity  at  home;  a  recommendation  to 
inquire  diligently  into  financial  affairs — ^in  other  words,  to  - 
appoint  the  proposed  finance  committee;  a  notification 
that  the  troops  had  returned  from  Portugal — ^their  appear- 
ance there  having  answered  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  sent ;  and  about  half  the  speech  related  to  affairs  in 
the  east.  One  paragraph  supplied  matter  of  debate  in 
both  Houses,  and  of  party  offence,  for  some  time  after; 
and  there  are  persons  who  have  not  got  over  it  to  this  day. 
The  paragraph  was  this:  'Notwithstanding  the  valour 
displayed  by  the  combined  fleet,  his  majesty  deeply 
laments  that  this  conflict  [of  Navarino]  should  have  oc- 
curred with  the  naval  force  of  an  ancient  ally;  but  he 
still  entertains  a  confident  hope  that  this  untoward  event 
will  not  be  followed  by  further  hostilities,  and  will  not 
impede  that  amicable  adjustment  of  the  existing  differences 
between  the  Porte  and  the  Greeks,  to  which  it  is  so  mani- 
festly their  common  interest  to  accede.'  Few  words  have 
excited  more  debate  or  more  passion  in  their  time  than 
this  word  '  untoward.'  To  us,  after  the  lapse  of  years,  it 
seems  a  simple  affair  enough — this  application  of  the  word 
'untoward'  to  an  event  which,  originating  in  a  sort  of 
accident,  ought  to  have  involved  us  in  war  with  Turkey, 
and  might  have  brought  us  into  collision  with  Eussia. 
But  the  word  was  hardly  looked  upon  at  all  with  sim- 
plicity, as  in  cases  where  no  passion  is  concerned.  The 
late  administration  regarded  it  as  implying  censure  on 
their  policy;  and  the  officers  in  the  Mediterranean,  as 
impeaching  their  judgment ;  and  the  more  on  account  of 
the  compliment  to  their  valour.  According  to  some, 
Eussia  was  made  suspicious.  According  to  others,  Franco 
was  made  angry.  In  short,  it  was  a  season  when  all  men 
were  on  the  watch  for  symptoms,  and  when  many  were 
implicated  in  great  public  affairs  on  new  and  doubtful 
grounds;  and  in  such  circumstances,  a  single  word  may 
become  the  rallying-point  of  a  whole  rabble  of  passions. 
The  obsei-ver  of  those  times  is  curious  to  know  whether 
the  framers  of  the  speech  would  have  changed  the  word, 
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or  the  paragraph,  if  they  oonld  have  foreseen  the  excitc- 
meut  that  would  ensue;  and  whether  they  could  have 
found  any  other  expression  that  would  have  conveyed 
their  meaning  with  less  offence. 

At  home,  the  whole  affair  ended  in  debate.  There  were 
motions  for  explanations,  and  to  obtain  the  thanks  of 
parliament  for  the  British  officers  engaged  at  Navarino — 
motions  which  were  withdrawn  when  the  objects  of  debate 
were  accomplished;  but  there  was  no  war.  Eussia  was 
quite  willing  to  undertake  that  part  of  the  consequences  of 
the  *  untoward  event ;  *  and  the  Porte  had  enough  to  do  to 
cope  with  Eussia,  without  insisting  on  war  with  England 
and  France. 

On  the  departure  of  the  ambassadors  from  Constanti- 
nople on  the  8th  of  December,  the  Turkish  government 
protested  against  the  resident  Christians  being  put  under 
the  protection  of  the  Netherlands  ambassador,  and  claimed 
the  office  of  protector  for  itself.  Four  days  after  the  de- 
parture of  tne  Eussian  ambassador,  the  Turkish  vizier 
wrote  to  the  Eussian  minister  a  remonstrance  against  the 
act,  as  one  apparently  unauthorised  by  either  government, 
and  likely  to  convey  a  false  impression  of  the  hostile  dis- 
position of  the  Porte.  To  this  no  answer  was  returned. 
Three  weeks  afterwards — just  at  the  time  when  Lord 
Goderich  was  going  out — a  document  sent  by  the  vizier  to 
all  the  governors  of  provinces  in  the  Turkish  dominions 
was  made  public,  which  revealed  the  whole  state  of  the 
case.  The  Turkish  government  made  great  complaint  of 
the  publication  of  this  document,  and  insisted  upon  its 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  letter  of  private  instructions, 
addressed  to  its  own  servants.  The  world  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  mode  in  which  it  had  got  abroad.  The  con- 
tents were  what  other  powers  had  concern  with;  and 
these  were  such  as  to  put  an  end  to  all  disguise,  and 
render  further  duplicity  needless.  This  document  declared 
that  the  coming  war  was,  under  political  pretences,  a 
religious  war ;  that  the  Christian  powers  desired  to  place 
the  infidels  over  the  heads  of  the  faithful  in  all  countries 
where  they  lived  intermingled,  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
institutions  of  the  prophet ;  tliat  all  the  negotiations  which 
had    been    entered    into,   all  the  humility    towards    the 
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Christian  powers,  all  the  apparent  apathy  about  the  Ices  of 
the  fleet  at  Navarino,  had  been  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  time  for  military  preparations;  and  that  it  was 
needless  to  explain  that  in  the  cause  of  Islamism,  there 
was  no  obligation  to  keep  faith  with  infidels ;  that  it  was 
of  tJie  utmost  consequence  to  defer  the  outbre^^^:  of  war  till 
the  summer  approached;  and  that  every  art  had  been 
employed,  and  would  be  employed,  to  protract  the  negotia- 
tions till  that  time;  and  that,  meanwhile,  every  effort  must 
be  used  by  the  officers  of  the  empire  to  make  the  people 
understand  tl;at  this  was  a  holy  war,  in  which  failure  was 
a  misfortune  too  great  to  be  contemplated,  as  not  only 
would  the  faithful  and  the  infidels  be  made  to  exchange 
social  positions,  but  the  mosques  would  be  converted  into 
churches,  and  perhaps  profaned  by  the  sound  of  bolls. 
*  Let  the  faithful  then,'  this  document  concluded,  ♦  have  no 
thought  of  their  arrears,  or  of  pay  of  any  kind.  Let  ua 
sacrifice  willingly  our  properties  and  our  persons,  and 
struggle,  body  and  soul,  for  the  support  of  our  religion. 
The  worshippers  of  the  prophet  have  no  other  means  of 
working  out  their  salvation  in  this  world  and  the  next.' 
After  this,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  what  would  happen ; 
and  preparations  for  war  went  on  in  both  countries.  In 
this  aame  month  of  January,  lists  were  made  of  the 
Christians  resident  in  Constantinople,  and  they  were 
ordered  off,  with  very  few  exceptions.  Even  the  Ar- 
menians, subjects  of  the  Porte,  were  treated  like  the 
foreign  merchants,  or  worse.  Some  of  the  most  respect- 
able were  put  into  prison,  and  about  twelve  thousand  were 
baniehed.  The  Bosphorns  was  closed ;  apd  the  com  in  the 
vessels  of  any  nation,  then  in  harbour,  was  seized.  Be- 
inforcements  were  sent  to  the  fortresses  on  the  Danube; 
and  a  great  camp  was  formed  near  Adrianoplo.  The  loss 
of  the  fleet  was  a  terrible  misfortune,  as  it  left  Russia 
mistress  of  the  Black  Sea ;  but  all  that  could  be  done  was 
done,  in  the  interval  before  April,  when  the  emperor 
formally  declared  war  against  the  Porte.  Thus  stood 
matters  six  months  after  the  battle  of  Navarino.  No 
terms  had  been  obtained  for  the  Greeks ;  and  if  there  was 
some  respite  and  impunity  for  them,  it  was  obtained  only 
by  the  approach  of  that  Russig^n  war  with  the  Porte  which 
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it  had  been  a  chief  object  with  England  and  France  to 
control,  by  joining  in  the  Treaty  of  London. 

The  finance  committee,  which  had  been  the  occasion  of 
the  misunderstandings  in  Lord  Goderich's  cabinet,    ^waa 
moved  for  by  Mr.  Peel  on  the  15th  of  February,  and  voted 
for  almost  unanimously.      It    consisted  of  twenty-three 
members,  of  whom  two  were  Mr.  Herries  and  Mr.  Huskis- 
son.     The  latter  begged  at  first  to  be  excused,  on  account 
of  the  pressure  of  business  in  his  own  office  ;  but  the  wish 
for  his  presence  in  committee  was  so  strong  and  general, 
that    he    yielded.      The   report  of  this  committee    was 
delivered  in  too  late  to  admit  of  many  of  its  recommenda- 
tions   being  immediately  adopted;    but    one    discovery 
which  it  made  very  early  caused  the  speedy  passage  of  a 
short  bill,  to  suspend  the  act  for  grunting  government 
life-annuities  till  a  better  basis  should  have  been   found 
for  the  calculations  of  the  duration  of  life.     When  Mr. 
Perceval  brought  in,  in  1808,  his  bill  authorising  the  sale 
of  these  annuities,  the  calculations  were  based  on    Dr. 
Price's  tables.      Whether    these   tables  were  originally- 
inaccurate,  or  whether  the  duration  of  human  life  had 
improved  since  they  were  framed,  they  were  certainly  now 
causing  the  government  annuities  to  be   sold  too  low. 
TheriB  was  also  some  curious  speculation  going  forward, 
against  which  no  minister  could  be  expected  to  be  on  his 
guard,  till  warned  by  experience.     Speculators  bought 
annuities  on  the  lives  of  persons  whose  chances  of  longevity 
were  unusually  strong.     On  careful  inquiry,  it  appeared 
to  these  speculators  that  the  most  long-lived  class  of  men 
is   that   of  Scotch   gardeners;   and  many  were  the  hale 
Scotch  gardeners  picked  out,  and,  for  a  consideration,  made 
government  annuitants.     It  had  occurred  to  Mr.  Finlaison 
that    some  national   loss  was  sustained    through    these 
annuities ;  and  he  entered  into  calculations  which  proved 
to  him  that  the  loss  was  great.     He  went  to  Lord  Bexley 
in  1819,  and  told  him  his  views;  and  he  was  directed  to 
prosecute  his  inquiries.     Now,  on  looking  to  the  outstand- 
ing annuities,  Mr.  Finlaison  calculated  that  the  rate  of 
mortality,  instead  of  being  one  in  forty  was  only  one  in  fifty- 
six,  and  that  the  average  of  female  life  especially  was  much 
longer  than  had  been  supposed.     The  loss  to  the  public 
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was  estimated  at  £95,000  a  year ;  nearly  £8000  a  month. 
Nothing  could  be  done  with  the  sales  which  had  been 
actually  made;  but  by  the  act  now  quickly  passed,  the 
process  was  to  be  stopped  till  better  terms  were  provided. 
When  the  estimates  were  brought  forward,  it  was 
proposed  to  grant  a  pension  of  £3000  a  year  to  Mr, 
Canning's  family,  in  the  person  of  one  of  his  sons.  Mr. 
Canning  had  as  every  one  knew,  no  private  fortune.  lie 
would  have  become  wealthy  in  India ;  and,  if  he  was  kept 
at  home  for  the  public  service,  it  was  clearly  the  duty  of 
the  public  whom  he  served,  to  the  sacrifice  of  wealth,  to  see 
that  his  family  did  not  suffer  from  poverty.  He  had  held 
no  sinecures ;  and  had  received  nothing  but  the  salary  of 
the  offices  he  filled.  There  had  been  no  time  to  lay  by  a 
provision  for  his  family,  even  if  his  income  had  admittted 
of  such  accumulation;  and  his  death  was  sudden  and 
untimely.  It  appears  a  clear  case  enough ;  one  in  which 
there  could  be  but  one  opinion  and  one  voice.  The  sum 
proposed  to  be  granted  to  Mr.  Canning's  son  was  from  a 
special  fund,  to  which  his  father  would  have  become 
entitled,  if  he  had  lived  to  the  expiration  of  two  years 
from  his  entrance  upon  his  last  office.  Eeasonable  as  the 
claim  and  the  method  appear  to  be,  and  as  they  appeared 
to  most  persons  at  the  time,  so  strong  an  opposition  was 
raised  that  the  matter  was  twice  debated  at  great  length. 
The  objections  were,  some  on  the  score  of  economy ;  some 
on  that  of  the  mischief  of  the  precedent ;  and  many  more 
on  that  of  dissatisfaction  with  Mr.  Canning's  policy.  It  is 
impossible  to  avoid  supposing  that  the  opposition  arose 
mainly  from  the  feelings  which,  a  year  ago,  had  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  Mr.  Canning  himself,  and  which  the 
events  of  the  interval  had  not  calmed  down  or  chastened. 
There  was  but  too  little  improvement  visible  in  the  tone 
of  some  who  might  have  learned  moderation  from  the 
affecting  lessons  of  the  preceding  months.  The  opposition 
consisted  of  54  in  a  House  of  216.  Mr.  Bankes  perhaps 
went  further  than  any  one  else,  when  he  proposed  to 
charge  to  Mr.  Canning  the  expenses  of  the  battle  of 
Navarino,  and  of  the  Mediterranean  fleet  in  connection 
with  it.  The  ministers  were  eager  to  promote  the  grant 
— one  and  all — and  the  more    eager,   perhaps,   for    the 
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doubtful  or  hostile  terms  on  whioli  tbey  had  been  latterly 
with  the  departed  statesman ;  and  the  economists  among 
them  could  be  as  hearty  as  the  rest,  without  drawback,  as 
they  could  show  that  this  pension  would  involve  no  charge 
to  tiie  country.  It  was  merely  the  transference  of  a  sum 
from  an  existing  fund  to  Mr.  Canning's  son,  in  lieu  of  his 
father,  who  must  have  had  it,  if  he  had  lived.  It  was  for 
the  lives  of  l3oth  sons  that  the  pension  was  granted,  as  the 
elder  was  in  the  navy,  and  thereby  exposed  to  many 
casualties.  Five  months  afterwards,  be  was  drowned  in 
bathing  at  Madeira — died  in  the  reservoir  into  which  he 
plunged  after  being  extremely  heated  by  exercise.  He 
was  a  post-captain  in  the  navy ;  and  fresh  sympathy  was 
awakened  towards  the  family  when  its  new  representative 
came  to  this  mournful  and  untimely  end. 

The  great  interest  of  the  session  was  the  debate  and 
division  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  Corporation  and 
Test  Acts.  Lord  John  Eussell  moved,  on  the  26th  of 
February,  that  there  should  be  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House  to  consider  of  these  acts.  In  his  speech,  he  gave 
the  history  of  the  acts,  clearly  showing  that  they  bore  no 
relation  to  present  times  and  circumstances,  but  to  some 
long  past  and  widely  different.  The  Dissenters  might  be, 
or  appear,  dangerous  to  the  House  of  Stuart;  but  they 
were  certainly  loyal  subjects  of  the .  House  of  Hanover, 
and  did  not  deserve  to  be  excluded  from  civil  office  by  the 
Corporation  Act ;  and,  as  to  the  Test  Act,  it  was  originally 
intended  as  a  barrier  to  the  Church  against  the  king,  who 
was  a  converted  papist.  The  circumstances  were  antiquated, 
and  so  were  the  restrictions ;  and  it  was  time,  for  the,credit 
of  English  understandings,  that  they  should  be  repealed. 
The  disqualifications  of  Dissenters  were  presented  very 
forcibly  to  the  House,  by  a  succession  of  speakers,  and 
seen  at  once  to  be  both  disgraceful,  and  in  other  ways 
injurious.  The  government  opposition  was  conducted  by 
Mr.  Peel  and  Mr.  Huskisson.  It  was  not  surprising  in 
those  days,  however  it  might  be  now,  that  Mr.  Peel  was 
on  the  side  of  old  fashion  and  orthodox  assumption ;  but 
that  Mr.  Huskisson  should  appear  in  behalf  of  intolerance 
and  injury  for  opinion,  was  mortifying  to  those  who 
appreciated  him  most.     P>oth,  however,  were  as  feeble  as 
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the  firiends  of  religions  liberty  could  desire ;  their  ground 
was  the  narrowest  and  the  most  temporary  that  could  be 
held;  and  it  was  taken  solely  because  there  was  no  other,  f^ 
Both  admitted  the  principles  involved  in  Lord  John 
Enssell's  motion  and  speech ;  but  Mr.  Feel  argued  that  the 
Dissenters  did  not  really  suffer,  as  they  were  incessantly 
relieved  by  Indemnity  Bills;  and  Mr.  Iluskisson  feared 
injury  to  the  Catholic  cause  by  releasing  the  Dissenters 
from  a  condition  of  disability  which  kept  them  vigilant 
on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  from  the 
insult  that  it  would  be  to  the  Catholics  to  release  others 
from  disabilities  while  theirs  remained.  The  House 
decided  in  favour  of  the  committee  by  a  majority  of  44  in 
a  House  of  430.  Mr.  Peel  had,  happily,  declared  his 
belief  that  the  existence  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
not  bound  up  with  these  restrictions ;  so  he  could  give  up 
the  contest,  and  bow  to  the  will  of  parliament,  without 
such  struggles  and  agonies  as  those  of  Lord  Eldon  and 
others,  who  believed  that  all  was  over  now  with  the  true 
Protestant  religion  in  our  country. 

The  question  arising  what  was  the  government  now  to 
do?  it  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  decide  whether  the 
rejection  of  the  expected  bill  should  be  secured  in  the 
Upper  House,  or  whether  government  should  provide  such 
securities,  to  be  attached  to  the  bill,  as  might  make  it  least 
objectionable.  This  last  course  was  decided  on — the  will 
of  the  Commons  being  so  declared  as  to  make  the  thought 
of  opposition  too  hazardous.  After  the  bill  had  been  read 
twice  and  when  the  House  was  about  to  go  into  committee, 
Mr,  Sturges  Bourne  proposed  the  substitution  of  a  declara- 
tion for  the  sacramental  test;  a  declaration  of  the  person 
entering  upon  office,  that  he  would  not  use  any  of  the 
powers  or  influence  of  his  office  for  the  subversion  of  the 
Established  Church.  And,  as  there  would  be  some  absur- 
dity in  requiring  such  a  declaration  from  officials  in  the 
service  of  the  crown,  another  clause  was  proposed,  which 
rendered  it  optional  with  the  crown  to  require  or  omit  the 
declaration.  There  was  nothing  in  the  first  of  these  pro- 
posals to  which  the  Dissenters  could  object  so  seriously,  as 
to  endanger  the  bill ;  as  they  had  no  thought  of  taking 
office  for  the  purpose  of 'injuring  the  Church,  but  only  far 
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the  sake  of  doing  the  duties  and  enjoying  the  rights  of 
equal  citizenship;  and  they  were  pleased  at  the  second 
clause,  because  it  left  open  a  probability  that  the  declara- 
tion itself — the  last  badge  of  difference  on  account  of  their 
religious  opinions — would  fall  into  disuse.  They  therefore 
contented  themselves  with  protesting  through  their  advo- 
cates in  the  House,  against  the  imposition  of  any  badge 
whatever ;  and  pushed  their  bill.  When  it  arrived  in  the 
Upper  House,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  in  its  favour, 
saying  that  the  only  reason  why  the  government  had  at 
first  opposed  it  in  the  Commons  was  that  the  system  had 
appeared  to  work  well  hitherto ;  but,  as  it  was  clear  that 
the  Commons  thought  the  time  was  come  for  a  change, 
and  as  the  principle  of  the  old  exclusion  or  opprobrium 
was  not  in  itself  defensible,  he  now  thought  it  the  duty  of 
the  peers  to  pass  the  bill,  if  they  were  satisfied,  as  he  was, 
that  the  declaration  afforded  sufficient  security  against 
injury  to  the  Established  Church.  Thus  was  it  regarded 
by  government,  and  by  some  of  the  spiritual  peers ;  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln,  Durham, 
and  Chester,  speaking  in  favour  of  the  bill.  'We  who 
oppose,'  says  Lord  Eldon,  'shall  be  in  but  a  wretched 
minority,  though  the  individuals  who  compose  it  will,  as 
to  several,  I  think,  be  of  the  most  respectable  class  of 
peers ;  but  the  administration  have — ^to  their  shame  be  it 
said — got  the  archbishops  and  most  of  the  bishops  to  sup- 
port this  revolutionary  bill.'  Again :  '  All  the  Whig  lords 
will  be  against  us ;  as  government  began  in  the  Commons 
by  opposition,  and  then  ran  away  like  a  parcel  of  cowards, 
I  suppose  government  also  will  be  against  us ;  but  what 
is  most  calamitous  of  all  is,  that  the  archbishops  and 
several  bisViops  are  also  against  us.  What  they  can  mean, 
they  best  know,  for  nobody  else  can  tell ;  and,  sooner  or 
later,  perhaps  in  this  very  year — almost  certainly  in  the 
next — the  concessions  to  the  Dissenters  must  be  followed 
by  the  like  concessions  to  the  Eoman  Catholics.  That 
seems  unavoidable;  though,  at  present,  the  policy  is  to 
conceal  this  additional  purpose.'  We  should  like  now  to 
know  how  many  influential  members  of  both  Houses  enter- 
tained this  expectation,  at  this  date  of  April  1828.  On 
the  12th  of  the  month,  the  chancellor  again  writes :  *  We, 
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as  we  think  ourselves,  sincere  friends  of  the  Church  of 
England,  mean  to  fight,  as  well  as  we  can,  on  Thursday 
next,  against  this  most  shameful  bill  in  favour  of  the 
Dissenters,  which  has  been  sent  up  to  us  from  the  Com- 
mons— a.  bill  which  Peel's  declaration  in  the  House  as  to 
the  probability  of  its  passing  in  the  Lords,  has  made  it 

impossible  to  resist  with  effect If  the  Lords  won't 

at  least  alter  it,  which  I  don't  believe  they  will,  I  don't 
see  how,  if  the  Commons  act  consistently  with  themselves. 
Sir  F.  Burdett  can  fail  in  his  motion  on  the  29th,  in  favour 
of  the  Eoman  Catholics.  The  state  of  minds  and  feelings 
in  the  Tory  part,  and  aristocratical  part,  of  the  friends 
of  Liverpool's  administration  is,  at  present,  excessively 
feverish,  and  they  support  ministers,  because  they  know 
not  where  to  look  for  others.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
ministers  who  were  Canning's  followers,  to  use  a  vulgar 
phrase,  rule  the  roast,  or  at  least  have  too  much  influence.' 
In  his  speeches  Lord  Eldoa  declared  his  principle  broadly ; 
and  he  was  so  angry  with  the  bishops,  and  so  pertinacious 
mth  his  amendments,  that  it  is  clear  that  he  considered 
this  measure  of  the  last  importance,  from  its  involving 
release  from  all  religious  disabilities,  as  well  as  those  of 
Protestant  Dissenters.  He  said  :  *  The  constitution  required 
that  the  Church  of  England  should  be  supported ;  and  the 
best  way  of  affording  that  support  to  her  was  to  admit  only 
her  ovirn  members  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument.'  Most 
people  thought,  by  this  time,  that  Lord  Eldon's  method 
was  likely  to  be  fatal  to  the  Church,  by  inflicting  injury 
and  indignity  on  nearly  half  the  population  of  Gieat 
Britain  and  Ireland;  for  to  that  number  did  Protestant 
Dissenters,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  now  amount.  Lord  Eldon 
declared,  '  that  if  he  stood  alone,  he  would  go  below  the 
bar,  and  vote  against  the  bill;  and  were  he  called  that 
night  to  render  his  account  before  heaven,  he  would  go 
with  the  consoling  reflection  that  he  had  never  advocated 
anything  mischievous  to  his  country.'  The  Lords  would 
not  receive  his  proposed  amendments;  and  he  was  very 
unhappy — *hurt,  distressed,  and  fatigued,'  he  declares,  'by 
what  has  lately  been  passing  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
have  fought  like  a  lion,  but  my  talons  have  been  cut  off.' 
Such  amendments  as  the  Lords  did  pass  were  called 
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'  poor  things '  by  the  old  earl ;  but  there  was  one  whose 
practical  bearing  would  have  gratified  his  bigotry,  if  he 
could  have  foreseen  it.  It  would  have  solaced  him  to 
know  that  the  principle  of  exclusion  from  offices  of  citizen- 
ship for  religious  opinion  was  to  bo  extended  and  per- 
petuated by  a  sort  of  accident.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
proposed  to  add  to  the  declaration  a  few  words  expressive 
of  belief  in  Christianity.  This  was  in  consequence  of  a 
hint  from  Lord  Harewood;  not  because  he  supposed  it 
necessary  but  merely  decorous.  He  proposed  it  *  for  the 
credit  of  parliament.*  These  words  were :  *  On  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian.'  By  the  carrying  of  this  clause,  the 
Jews  have  since  been  excluded  from  offices  which  they  were 
before  competent  to  hold.  This  was  not  the  first  time  that 
the  Jews  were  unintentionally  wronged  by  measures  pro* 
posed  to  affect  a  different  party.  As  Lord  Holland  informed 
the  House,  there  was  nothing  to  keep  Jews  out  of  parlia- 
ment since  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  except  the  abjuration 
oath,  which  was  introduced  into  the  Toleration  Act — ^the  act 
brought  in  against  the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
And  now  they  were  again  excluded — freshly  wronged — by 
words  which  were  imposed,  not  for  any  purpose  of  neces- 
sity, but  for  the  credit  of  parliament !  However  much  a 
subject  of  regret,  it  is  not  one  of  surprise  to  those  who 
have  experimental  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  laws 
restrictive  on  opinion.  The  principle  of  mutual  ludgment 
for  matters  of  opinion,  and  of  legislative  partiality  for 
opinion,  is  so  radically  unjust  and  mischievous,  that  it 
ought  to  be  no  matter  of  surprise  if  the  injury  spread 
beyond  its  designed  bounds,  and  the  tyranny  works  out 
retributive  consequences.  Lord  Holland  entered  his  pro- 
test against  these  words  on  the  journals  of  the  House: 
*  Because  the  introduction  of  the  words  "upon  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian  '*  implies  an  opinion  in  which  I  cannot 
conscientiously  cqpcur — namely,  that  a  particular  faith  in 
matters  of  religion  is  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of 
duties  purely  political  or  temporal.'  And  also  because  it 
had  been  found,  in  preceding,  cases,  that  a  suspension  of 
this  clause  had  taken  place  in  regard  to  persons  not  con- 
templated in  the  imposition  of  the  declaration.  The 
amendments  of  the  Lords  were  agreed  to  by  the  Commons ; 
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and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  the  bill  which,  in  its  finished 
state,  Lord  Eldon  characterised  as  being,  in  his  'poor 
jndgment,  as  bad,  as  mischievous,  and  as  revolutionary  as 
the  most  captious  Dissenter  would  wish  it  to  be,'  received 
the  royal  assent.  Lord  Eldon's  only  idea  of  a  Dissenter 
Was,  that  he  was  a  captious  and  revolutionary  man,  always 
bent  upon  the  destruction  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and 
this  being  the  image  in  his  eye,  we  may  pity  him  for  the 
terror  of  his  soul.  A  wiser  man,  who  knew  something  of 
Dissenters,  and  of  their  strong  resemblance  to  other  men, 
felt  happier  on  the  occasion.  Lord  Holland  said,  that  in 
performing  the  pleasing  duty  of  moving  *  that  this  bill  do 
pass,'  he  could  not  refrain  from  expressing  his  feelings  in 
language  both  of  gratitude  and  congratulation — gratitude 
to  the  House,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  had  discharged 
its  duty  to  the  country ;  and  congratulation  to  the  country 
upon  the  achievement  of  so  glorious  a  result. 

This  was  universally  considered  the  great  measure  of  the 
session — ^the  great  achievement  of  the  year ;  and  it  was  no 
small  achievement  to  have  obtained  an  equal  position  of 
citizenship  for  as  loyal,  and  peaceable,  and  principled  a 
set  of  men  as  any  in  the  kingdom.  The  credit  is  due,  not 
to  either  the  aristocratic  or  the  liberal  section  of  rulers 
and  their  adherents,  but  to  the  liberal  members  of  each 
House  unconnected  with  government.  Government  yielded 
only  when  it  could  not  resist.  And  now,  men  looked 
anxiously  to  see  what  would  be  done  about  the  Catholics, 
after  this  practical  protest  against  exclusion  from  office  on 
account  of  religious  opinion. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

Dissensions  in  the  Cabinet — ^Mr.  Huskisson's  Resignation — Changes  in 
the  Administration — ^Cathoiic  Question — Clare  Election — State  of 
Irehind— Brunswick  Cluba— Forty -shilling  Freeholders — The  Vice- 
roy— His  Eecall — Aspect  of  the  Question — Close  of  the  Session  of 
1828. 

More  dissensions  in  the  cabinet !  There  had  been  rumours 
about  hidden  troubles  there  as  early  as  March ;  and  when 
the  Com  Bill  was  brought  forward  on  the  31st  of  that 
month,  it  became  clear  that  there  had  been  difficulties 
among  its  framers.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  when 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  necessarily  the  chief  authority  in  the 
matter,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had  thrown  out 
the  bill  of  the  preceding  year,  was  the  head  of  the  govern- 
ment. His  principle  of  prohibition  was  disavowed  by  the 
government  in  regard  to  the  present  bill.  The  measure  was 
declared  to  be  in  principle  exactly  that  of  last  session ;  but 
the  duties  proposed  were  higher.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  premier  had  met  with  a  firmer  adherence  to 
.Mr.  Canning's  measure  than  he  expected  among  his  col- 
leagues ;  and  he  yielded — as  he  had  now  become  practised 
in  doing.  He  had  yielded  to  the  expediency  of  taking  the 
premiership,  after  openly  declaring  that  he  should  be  mad 
if  he  ever  did  such  a  thing.  He  had  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  a  mixed  cabinet,  when  the  king  had  hoped 
to  have  a  united  one  by  placing  him  at  the  head.  He  had 
yielded  the  emancipation  of  the  Dissenters,  and  he  now 
yielded  his  own  particular  objection  to  the  Com  Bill. 
Truly,  it  was  now  evidently  too  late  to  look  for  the  old 
fashioned  '  consistency '  which  had  been  formerly  the  first 
req[uisite  in  statesmanship.  If  it  was  not  to  be  found  in 
the  honest,  resolute,  imperious  Wellington,  it  need  not  be 
looked  for  anywhere ;  or  rather,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
consistency  meant  now  something  dififerent  from  what  it 
used  to  mean.  The  duke  went,  with  a  good  grace,  through 
the  process  of  bringing  forward  the  government  Com  Bill, 
destitute  of  the  provision  which  he  had  thought  indispens- 
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able  a  year  before,  and  of  any  substitute  for  it ;  and  his 
liberal  colleagues  did  not  pretend  to  approve  of  the  higher 
rate  of  duties.  It  was  a  compromise  throughout.  The 
agricultural  interest  complained  of  the  absence  of  all  pro- 
hibitory provisions ;  and  other  interests  complained  of  the 
duties,  and  of  the  point  at  which  they  were  fixed — the 
pivot-point  from  which  ascent  and  descent  of  duties  began ; 
which  they  conceived  to  be  virtually  raised  from  60«.  to 
648,  by  the  increased  duties  charged  on  the  intervening 
prices.  But  the  bill  passed  on  the  26th  of  June.  Mr. 
Huskisson  made  no  secret  of  his  opinions  on  the  corn- 
laws.  He  condemned  them  in  themselves,  but  thought 
they  could  not  be  abolished  in  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
*  However  expedient  to  prevent  other  evils,  in  the  present 
state  of  the  country,'  he  said,  '  they  are  in  themselves  a 
burden  and  a  restraint  upon  its  manufacturing  and  com- 
mercial industry.'  The  cabinet  compromise  appearing  to  be 
successful  as  far  as  this  bill  was  concerned,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  disagreements  in  the  government  were  sur- 
mounted, and  that  all  might  now  go  on  smoothly.  But  it 
was  not  to  be. 

There  had  been  in  February  a  serious  call  for  explana- 
tions from  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Huskisson- 
abont  some  expressions  of  the  latter,  uttered  to  his 
constituents  at  Liverpool  on  his  late  re-election;  and 
both  made  these  explanations  in  parliament.  Mr.  Huskis- 
son was  reported  to  have  said  on  the  hustings  that  he  did 
not  enter  upon  ofiSce  under  the  duke  without  having 
obtained  from  him  guarantees  that  Mr.  Canning's  policy 
would  be  followed  out.  The  duke,  of  course,  rejected 
with  scorn  the  idea  that  any  gentleman  would  propose  to 
him  any  guarantee  of  the  sort;  or  that  he  could  for  an 
instant  listen  to  such  a  proposal.  *  Is  it  to  be  supposed,* 
said  the  duke,  'that  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
whom  I  suppose  the  noble  earl  to  allude,  could  have  used 
the  expressions  ascribed  to  him  at  the  Liverpool  election  ? 
if  my  right  honourable  friend  had  entered  into  any  such 
corrupt  bargain  as  he  was  represented  to  describe,  he 
would  have  tarnished  his  own  fame,  as  much  as  I  should 
have  disgraced  mine.  It  is  much  more  probable — though 
I  have  not  thought  it  worth  my  while  to  ask  for  any 
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explanation  on  the  Bubject — thsfi  my  right  honourable 
frien4  stated,  not  tHat  ne  h^  conchided  any  wholesale 
bargain  with  me,  but  t^^t  the  men  of  whom  the  govern- 
ment i^  now  composed  are  in  themselves  a  guarantee  to 
the  public,  that  their  measures  ^vvill  be  such  as  will  be 
conducive  to  his  majesty's  honour  and  interests,  and  to 
the  happiness  of  the  people.'  And  Mr.  Huskisson,  sup- 
ported by  Sibundance  of  needless  testimony,  declared  that 
this  was  pearly  what  ho  did  mean  and  say — namely,  that  in 
the  composition  of  the  cabinet  would  be  found  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  liberal  policy.  Still, 
though  this  matter  was  cleared  up,  affairs  did  not  work 
easily ;  and  a  disruption  of  the  cabinet  took  place  in  May 
— the  immediate  occasion  being  a  misunderstanding 
between  the  same  two  members  of  the  government. 

Mr.  IJuskisson's  popularity  was  somewhat  declining. 
He  had  lost  some  of  the  sympathy  of  the  country  by 
re-entering  office  with  Mr.  Canning's  enemies ;  and  when 
it  was  seen  with  what  different  ministries  he  could  sit  in 
cabinet,  and  how,  among  many  changes,  he,  the  bosom 
friend  of  Canning,  could  abide  in  office,  the  old  sneer — of 
his  being  a  'political  adventurer' — was  revived,  with 
perhaps  greater  effect  than  in  a  more  aristocratic  time. 
The  events  of  this  month  of  May  damaged  his  reputation 
seriously ;  and  he  never,  during  the  short  remainder  of  his 
life,  got  over  it.  Those  who  knew  him  well,  and  those 
who,  not  knowing  him,  were  duly  sensible  of  the  compass 
and  valne  of  his  policy,  unclerstood  his  feelings  so  as  to 
acquit  hijft  of  everything  morally  wrong — of  everything 
in  the  least  questionable  about  personal  honour — of  every- 
thing but  uncertainty  and  error  of  judgment ;  but  they 
could  not  complain  of  the  world  in  general  for  forming  a 
somewhat  severer  judgment.  Those  who  knew  the  man 
understoocj  his  sensitiveness  about  Tesponsibility — his 
timidity  about  breaking  up  the  government  of  the  country 
on  ^ooount  of  difficulties  of  his  own.  And  those  who 
appreciated  the  importance  of  his  free-trade  policy — ^the 
charge  of  which  he  could  not  depute  to  any  one  till  some 
were  educ?tted  up  to  his  point — could  well  understand  that 
he  would  boar  with  much,  and  hesitate  long,  before  he 
would  vacate  a  position  in  which  alone  he  oould  effectually 
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promote  that  policy.  He  seoms  indeed  to  have  lingered 
too  long ;  and  to  have  mismanaged  his  method  of  retiring, 
80  as  to  have  made  hi^  secession  look  too  much  like  an 
expulsion  from  the  cabinet ;  but  those  who  knew  his  state 
of  health*  bis  need  and  desirQ  of  rest  and  travel,  and  his 
suffering  in  public  life  sinoQ  th©  death  of  his  friend,  were 
well  aware  that  his  eelf-^regards  would  have  led  him  into 
private  life  long  .before,  We  pannot  doubt  that  he  often 
wiahed  that  he  had  followed  Jiis  inclination^.  Many  and 
many  a  time  within  the  last  eight  months  must  he  have 
wished  that  he  had  resisted  the  desire  of  the  king  and 
Lord  Gqdericb,  and,  seeing  more  clearly  than  they, 
remained  abroad;  and  from  this  time — ^tbis  May,  1828 — 
he  could  have  had  few  but  bitter  thoughts  connected  with 
the  last  stages  of  his  public  career.  His  final  ministerial 
struggle  is  a  strange  instajicft  of  strong  impulse  followed 
by  infirmity  of  purpose. 

Bills  were  brought  into  parliament  to  disfranchise  the 
boroughs  of  Penryn  and  East  Betford ;  thq  movers — Lord 
John  Eussell  and  Mr,  Tennyson — proposing  to  transfer 
the  franchise  to  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  About  the 
disposal  of  the  franchise  ther©  were  two  opinions;  one, 
that  it  should  be  given  to  the  neighbouring  hundreds; 
the  other,  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  populous  towns. 
Mr.  Peel,  whose  opinion  was  the  most  important  in  the 
House,  had  declared  that,  if  there  were  two  boroughs  to 
dispose  of,  he  should  advocate  the  transference  in  one  case 
to  a  town,  and  in  the  other  to  the  neighbouring  bundieds. 
Mr.  Hnskisson  had  declared  that  if  there  were  but  one,  he 
should  be  for  giving  it  to  a  town.  The  Penryn  case  was 
first  sent  up  to  the  Lords,  and  the  East  Betford  case  was 
discussed  in  the  Commons,  on  the  19th  of  May,  under  a 
persuasion  on  the  part  of  the  government  that  the  Penryn 
bill  would  be  thrown  out  by  the  Lords;  so  that  there 
would  be  only  one  borough  to  deal  with.  Here  arose  the 
ministerial  difficulty.  The  government  opposed,  through 
Mr.  Peel,  the  transference  of  the  franchise  to  Birmingham, 
while  Mr.  Huskigson  felt  himself  bound  by  his  previous 
declaration  to  vote  for  that  transference.  Lord  Sandon 
expressly  claimed  his  vote  on  this  ground ;  and  he  did  not 
see  how  he  could  refuse  it ;  though  some  suggested  that 
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lie  might  avoid  voting  against  his  coUeagnes,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  House  of  Lords  had  not  yet  decided  on  the 
Penryn  bill.  Mr.  Huskisson  himself  earnestly  wished  for 
an  adjournment  of  the  subject,  that  Mr.  Peel  and  himself 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  some  understand- 
ing; but  he  could  not  carry  this  point;  and  he  voted 
against  his  colleagues.  At  the  moment,  he  did  not  see 
that  he  could  remain  in  office ;  or,  at  least,  that  he  could 
avoid  ojBfering  to  resign.  He  went  home,  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  with  the  buzz  of  the  excited  House  in  his 
ears,  and  the  significant  countenances  of  colleagues  and 
opponents  before  his  eyes;  exhausted  with  fatigue  after 
sixteen  hours'  attention  to  business ;  feeble  in  health  and 
sick  at  heart ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  morrow  to 
consider,  when  refreshed  and  composed,  what  he  should 
do,  he  eat  down,  and  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a 
letter  which  was  intended  by  Mr.  Huskisson  to  be  an  offer 
to  resign,  but  understood  by  the  duke  to  be  an  actual  and 
formal  resignation.  The  duke  received  the  letter  before 
ten  the  next  motning — ^was  surprised — did  not  think  the 
superscription,  *  private  and  confidential,'  had  any  bearing 
on  the  purport  of  the  letter,  and  made  all  haste  to  lay  it 
before  the  king  as  a  formal  resignation.  Friend  after 
friend  went  to  him  on  Mr.  Huskisson's  behalf;  but  the 
duke  would  acknowledge  no  mistake  or  undue  haste  on 
his  own  part.  Mr.  Huskisson  wrote  one  explanatory  letter 
after  another ;  but  still  the  duke  declared  the  resignation 
,  to  have  been  positive ;  and  if  so,  and  if  the  duke  wished  it 
to  be  irrevocable,  it  was  irrevocable.  The  truth  plainly 
was,  that  Mr.  Huskisson  was  first  mistaken  in  his  estimate 
of  the  fatal  character  of  his  vote ;  next,  hasty  in  writing 
to  the  duke  under  exhaustion  and  perturbation,  though 
his  impulse  was  worthy  and  honourable ;  and,  finally,  too 
slow  to  accept  the  consequences  of  his  own  act.  The  duke 
was  clearly  less  anxious  about  a  disruption  of  his  cabinet 
than  pleased  at  the  occurrence  of  a  fair  opportunity  to 
dismiss  *  the  Canningites.*  He  offered  one  option  to  Mr. 
Huskisson — to  withdraw  his  letter ;  but,  as  that  act  would 
have  stultified  the  writer  in  regard  to  all  his  subsequent 
explanations,  it  could  not,  of  course,  be  thought  of.  After 
a  miserable  series  of  negotiations,  explanations,  remon- 
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strances,  accidents,  and  mistakes,  so  many  as  to  suggest 
an  idea  of  fatality,  Mr.  Huskisson's  of&ce  was  filled  up  on 
the  25th  of  May!  Painfully  as  he  had  shrank  from  the 
risk  of  disturbing  the  government,  lest  the  country  should 
lose  the  benefit  of  a  continuance  of  Mr.  Canning's  policy, 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  now  compelled  to  witness,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  that  little  letter  of  his,  the  retirement  of  all 
*the  Canningites.'  Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Dudley,  Mr. 
Lamb  (afterwards  Lord  Melbourne),  and  Mr.  Grant  re- 
signed ;  and  were  succeeded  by  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  and  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald. 
Mr.  Huskisson's  place  was  filled  by  Sir  George  Murray. 

At  last,  here  was  a  cabinet  such  as  the  king  desired, 
and  had  hoped  to  have  in  January — a  cabinet  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  country  could  be  managed  as  in  old  days,  and 
on  good  old  principles.  Were  the  king  and  the  duke 
happy  at  last  ? 

The  king  could  not  much  enjoy  anything  at  present. 
In  the  preceding  year.  Lord  Eldon  had  remarked  a  serious 
decline  in  his  health ;  and  he  did  not  seem  to  be  rallying. 
His  state  of  health  and  nerve,  of  temper  and  spirits, 
enhanced  the  difficulties  of  his  ministers,  which  were 
serious  enough  without  that  addition.  Lord  Eldon 
declared,  a  few  days  after  Mr.  Huskisson's  retirement: 
'  The  minister  will  have  great  difficulties  to  struggle  with. 
The  AVhigs,  the  Canningites,  and  the  Huskissonites,  will 
join  and  be  veiy  strong.  With  the  exception  of  Lord 
Lonsdale,  the  great  Tory  parliamentary  lords  are  not 
propitiated  by  the  new  arrangements  and  many  of  them 
will  be  either  neuter  or  adverse.'  But  a  more  serious 
difficulty  was  arising  than  any  caused  by  this  phalanx  of 
foes. 

Li  the  debate  on  the  Dissenters'  bill,  the  duke  had  said, 
while  showing  how  unconnected  he  conceived  this  bill  to 
be  with  the  Catholic  cause :  *  There  is  no  person  in  this 
House  whose  feelings  and  sentiments,  after  long  considera- 
tion, are  more  decided  than  mine  are  with  regard  to  the 
subject  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims ;  and  until  I  see  a 
great  change  in  that  question,  I  certainly  shall  oppose  it.' 
Eecently  as  this  had  been  said,  there  was  already  *  a  great 
change.'     The  duke  had  not  yet,  perhaps,  done  yielding. 
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It  was  a  pity  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  tefrain  from 
engaging  for  ftittire  states  of  his  mind. 

On  the  8th  of  May,  after  the  pasBing'of  the  Dissenters* 
bills,  and  before  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Huskisson  and  his 
liberal  colleagues,  the  Catholic  question  was  brought 
forward  by  Sir.  F.  Burdett.  The  debate,  which  occupied 
three  evenings,  ended  with  the  adoption  of  a  resolution, 
that  it  was  expedient  to  consider  the  state  of  the  laii^rs 
affecting  Eoman  Oaaholics,  in  order  to  such  an  adjustment 
as  might  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties.  There  was  now  a 
majority  of  six,  where  in  the  preceding  Session  there  had 
been  a  minority  of  four.  It  was  thought  advisable,  con- 
sidering the  excitement  caused  by  every  movement  on  this 
question,  to  learn,  before  going  farther,  what  the  Lords 
were  likely  to  do;  and  a  conference  took  place  on  the 
19th,  when  the  managers  for  the  peers  received  the 
resolution  of  the  Commons.  The  9th  of  June  was  the  day 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  resolution.  Before 
that  day  arrived,  a  *  great  change'  took  place,  which 
produced  an  immediate  effect  on  the  tone  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington. 

During  Mr.  Canning's  short  administration,  the  Catholics 
had  been  very  quiet.  The  premier  was  their  friend,  and 
a  powerful  one.  During  Lord  Goderich's  short  adminis- 
tration, they  had  been  suspicious  and  restless.  The 
premier  was  their  friend,  but  he  was  a  powerless  one. 
When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  assumed  oflBice,  they  became 
violent ;  for  then  the  premier  was  their  enemy.  O'Connell 
boasted  that  no  law  should  or  could  put  down  the  Catholic 
Association ;  and  it  was,  in  fact,  as  active  as  ever.  Their 
success  in  such  of  the  elections  as  they  tad  carried — a 
great  success  following  upon  a  sudden  thought,  without 
any  preparation  or  previous  consultation — had  taught 
them  what  to  do  next,  by  showing  them  what  a  vast 
electoral  power  they  held  in  their  command  of  *  the  forties,* 
as  O'Connell  called  the  forty-shilling  freeholders.  Vigorous 
■  preparations  were  made  for  the  next  general  election. 
Missionaries  were  sent  out  to  rouse  and  instruct  the  forties 
throughout  Ireland  ;  the  priests  gave  all  their  influence 
to  the  cause ;  and  O'Connell  spent  his  days  in  abusing  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  and  exciting  hatred  towards  England. 
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The  exaspei-ation  df  the  landlords  of  the  foftiea  was  extreme. 
They  fottnd  the  priests  and  the  great  Catholic  leader 
everywhere,  interfering  with  their  tenantry,  and  rousing 
the  Ignorant  population  of  their  estates  to  what  they 
called  insubordination.  Till  now,  it  was  a  thing  unheard 
of  that  the  tenantry  of  a  landed  proprietor  should  not  vote 
as  his  landlord  desired.  To  obtain  their  Votes,  the  pro- 
prietors had  cut  up  their  lands  into  forty-shilling  free* 
holds,  and  had  covered  their  estates  with  an  indigent 
population ;  and  now,  this  political  power,  fot  which  they 
had  sacrificed  everything — including  the  welfare  of  the 
indigent  tenantry  themfeelves — was  turned  against  theln 
by  the  priests  and  the  agents  of  the  association.  The 
enmity  was  so  fierce,  and  the  mutual  injuries  so  exaspera- 
ting, that  it  seemed  as  if  a  dissolution  of  society  must  take 
place.  "While  the  Tory  peer«  were  fearing  for  the  Church 
and  the  purity  of  the  constitution  if  the  Catholics  were 
emancipated,  men  of  wider  views  saw  that  society  itself 
must  fall  to  pieces  in  Ireland  if  they  were  not.  It  was  in 
the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  and  before  the  Lords  had 
debated  the  Catholic  question  for  this  year,  that  Mr. 
Huskisson  and  his  colleagues  went  out,  and  some  new 
elections  must  take  place  on  thfe  assumption  of  office  by 
their  successors. 

Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald,  who  represented  the  county  of 
Clare,  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Grant,  as  President  6f  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  was  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  claims; 
and  neither  he,  nor  any  one  else  in  England,  doubted  his 
being  returned,  as  a  matter  of  coUrse,  with  the  hearty 
good-will  of  the  Catholics.  But  the  Catholics  seiased  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  their  cause  to  a  crisis.  Their 
leaders  resolved  that  Mr.  0*Connell  should  be  elected ;  and 
the  thing  was  done  with  a  high  hand.  The  Catholics  in 
London  held  a  meeting,  and  subscribed  funds ;  and  the 
Catholic  rent  in  Ireland  yielded  what  else  was  wanted. 
The  Irish  people,  though  extremely  docile  to  their  leaders, 
were,  to  the  lowest  of  the  forties,  too  acute  not  to  see  that 
there  was  little  use  in  electing  a  representative  who  could 
not  sit ;  and  it  was  not  enough  for  them  that  O'Connell 
declared,  on  his  reputation  as  a  lawyer,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  the  existing  law  which  prevented  his  being 
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elected.  This  wajs  clear,  of  course,  but  not  sufficient ;  so 
he  proceeded  to  pronounce  that  he  could  sit  in  parliament 
and  vote,  without  taking  the  oaths.  The  acute  Irish 
naturally  wondered  what,  in  that  case,  became  of  their 
grievance  of  being  unrepresented,  and  why  O'Connell  had 
not  been  there  all  this  time.  But  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not 
the  only  lawyer  who  avowed  that  opinion.  Mr.  Butler, 
an  English  Catholic  barrister,  published  at  this  time  a 
similar  opinion,  with  the  grounds  assigned.  So  tho 
electors  thought  they  would  try. 

The  excitement  was  prodigious.  In  every  comer  of  the 
county  of  Clare  there  was  such  preaching  and  haranguing, 
that  to  a  spectator  it  looked  more  like  a  crusade  than  an 
election.  As  one  of  their  patriots,  Mr.  Shiel,  afterwards 
said :  *  Every  altar  was  a  tribune.'  If  an  orator  aixived 
in  the  dead  of  the  night,  he  had  a  crowd  about  him  in  five 
minutes.  It  was  not  all  joyous  excitement.  There  was 
misery  enough  in  the  midst  of  it;  for  the  people  were 
between  two  fires.  They  had  their  religion  on  the  one 
hand,  with  all  its  awful  threats,  and  their  landlords  on 
the  other ;  for  almost  every  landlord  in  the  county  exei*ted 
himself  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  strove  to  engage  his 
tenantry  on  the  same  side.  In  a  position  of  such  difficulty, 
the  people  had,  naturally,  recourse  to  their  priests  for 
guidance ;  and  this  decided  the  struggle,  and  left  the  land- 
lords powerless. 

The  30th  of  June  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  polling ;  and 
in  the  meantime,  while  this  extraordinary  electioneering 
was  fixing  the  attention  of  all  men,  the  Catholic  debate 
came  on  in  the  Lords.  By  a  shrewd  and  quiet  passage  in 
a  speech  of  Lord  Eldon's,  we  learn  that  the  electioneering 
of  the  Catholics  was  in  the  minds  of  the  peers  during  the 
debate.  What  Lord  Eldon  *  wished  particularly  to  notice 
on  this  occasion  was,  a  recent  proscription,  by  their  chief 
orator,  of  twenty-eight  county  and  borough  members. 
From  the  tone  of  confidence  in  which  the  speaker  calcu- 
lated on  removing  those  obnoxious  representatives,  it 
appeared  that  the  Eoman  Catholics  had  already  sufficient 
elective  power  in  their  hands,  and  ought  not  to  require 
that  it  should  be  increased.'  The  interest  of  the  debate 
lay  in  the  speech  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.    Amidst 
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declarations  of  his  sense  of  the  difficulty  and  danger  of 
making  alterations,  he  impressed  almost  everybody  with 
the  idea  that  he  saw  yet  more  danger  in  making  no  " 
changes.  His  complaints  of  the  present  agitation  of  the 
subject  were  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  it  prevented  such 
consultation  and  mutual  understanding  as  might  take 
place  if  people's  minds  were  at  rest  The  concluding 
words  are  remarkable  now,  as  showing  how  a  man,  who 
considered  himself  eminently  practical,  could  set  his  mind, 
and  well-nigh  stake  his  statesmanship,  on  impossibilities ; 
and  they  were  felt  to  be  so  remarkable  at  the  time  for 
what  they  foreboded,  that  they  were  repeated  everywhere 
as  a  cause  for  either  hope  or  dread.     He  said : 

*  There  is  also  one  fact  respecting  the  state  of  things  in 
Ireland,  to  which  I  should  wish  to  call  your  lordships' 
attention.  From  1781  to  1791,  during  which  many 
troublesome  questions  with  respect  to  that  country  were 
discussed,  the  Eoman  Catholic  question  was  in*  fact  never 
heard  of;  and  so  little  was  the  question  thought  about, 
that  when  my  noble  and  learned  friend  (Lord  Kedesdale) 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons,  at  that  period,  a  bill 
respecting  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  it  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  the  then  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland  was  not 
only  not  consulted  on  the  subject,  but  actually  did  not 
know  of  it  until  the  bill  was  brought  into  parliament. 
So  little  did  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  disturb  the  public 
mind  at  that  moment,  that  the  question  was  allowed  to 
pass  quietly  by,  almost  without  comment.  If  the  public 
mind  was  now  suffered  to  be  thus  tranquil — if  the  agitators 
of  Ireland  would  only  leave  the  public  mind  at  rest — the 
people  would  become  more  satisfied,  and  I  certainly  think 
it  would  then  be  possible  to  do  something.' 

This,  if  not  very  wise,  appeared  significant.  People 
'  smiled  at  the  idea  of  going  back  now,  voluntarily,  into  the 
indifference  of  a  past  time — of  pouring  back  the  lava 
streams  into  the  crater  of  the  volcano ;  but  they  saw  that 
the  more  this  was  found  to  be  out  of  the  question,  the 
more  inevitably  would  the  ruling  powers  discover  it  to  bo 
'possible  to  do  something.'  We  find,  accordingly,  in  a 
letter  of  Lord  Eldon's,  written  soon  afterwards :  '  O'Con- 
nell's  proceedings  in  Ireland,  which  you  will  see  in  the 
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papers,  and  the  supposed  or  real  ambiguity  which  marked 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  speech,  have  led  to  a  very 
general  persuasion  that  the  ministry  intend,  or  at  least  that 
the  duke  intends,  next  session,  to  emancipate  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  as  he  has  the  Dissenters ;  and  the  world  is  iln- 
easy.' 

The  Clare  election  came  on.  Bands  of  the  forties  were 
mavched  into  Ennls,  the  county-town,  under  the  leadership 
of  priests,  and  with  the  watchword:  'For  God  and 
0*Connell!'  the  most  intelligible  expression  to  them  of 
the  adjuration :  *  I'ot  God  and  our  right ! '  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
reasoned ;  Mr.  O'Connell  declaimed  and  bullied,  using  on 
the  hustings  language  so  insuiSerable,  as  to  make  the 
gentry  of  the  county  wonder  what  sort  of  an  appearance 
he  would  make  in  parliament,  if  he  should  really  ever  get 
there.  After  a  few  days'  polling,  it  was  evident  that  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  had  no  chance ;  and  he  withdrew.  A  protest 
against  Mr*  O'Connell's  election,  as  illegal,  was  offered; 
and  the  matter  was  argued  by  counsel  before  the  sheriff 
aiid  his  assessor.  It  was,  of  course,  decided  that  the  eleo* 
tion  was  legal,  the  difficulty  of  admission  to  parliament 
consisting  only  in  the  nature  of  the  oaths  to  be  tendered 
to  the  representative  on  his  presenting  hitnself  in  the 
Ilouse.  No  one  could  take  upon  himself  to  say  before- 
hand that  any  man  would  not  take  the  oaths.  Mr. 
O'Connell  was  therefore  returned,  as  elected  by  a  majority 
of  qualified  freeholders ;  but  the  circumstances  of  the  con- 
test— a  notification  of  the  religion  of  each  candidate,  and 
of  the  presentation  of  the  protest — were  stated  on  the  fiace 
of  the  retnni.  A  petition  against  his  return  was  im- 
mediately presented  to  the  House  of  Commons;  but  the 
session  was  nearly  over,  and  nothing  was  done  in  regard  to 
it.  O'Connell  was  well  pleased  at  this,  as  the  recess  was 
before  him,  for  agitation  in  his  new  character  of  member 
of  parliament;  for  as  such  he  wsw  extensively  regarded  in 
Ireland.  He  now  gave  out  that  Catholic  representatives 
must  be  elected^  as  occasion  offered,  for  all  the  counties  of 
Ireland.  The  Catholic  Association  pushed  its  preparations 
for  this  great  effoi-t;  and  it  began  by  taking  under  its 
protection  such  of  the  forties  as  had  been  ejected,  or  dis- 
trained upon  for  rent  by  their  landlords,  in  consequence  of 
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their  votes  at  the  late  election.  Thtis  far  the  association 
had  acted  in  wary  evasion  of  the  Suppression  Act.  That 
act  expired  in  July}  and  the  association  immediately 
afterwards  met,  with  an  ostentation  of  deiianoe,  to  discuss 
and  push  their  measures.  They  could  not  be  touched  now 
ti]l  the  next  session;  and  the  intervening  months  were 
diligently  used.  Many  of  the  English  Dissenters  took 
part  with  them,  subscribing  funds  for  the  Clare  election, 
and  preparing  to  aid  them  further  by  the  use  of  their 
nonconformist  organisation. 

Mr.  O'Connell  did  not  bring  the  question  of  his  eligi* 
bility  for  parliament  to  an  issue  this  session.  His  enemies 
said  it  was  *  manifest  that  he  could  do  more  mischief  by 
prolonging  his  existence  as  a  pretended  M. P.,  than  he  could 
do  if  he  was  now  to  appear,  and  be  turned  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.'  His  party  justified  his  absence  on 
the  ground  that  much  might  happen  before  the  next  session, 
to  improve  his  chances  of  admission — some  crisis  was  evi- 
dently near  at  hand,  which  it  might  be  well  to  await — 
some  new  elections  might  possibly  occur  which  might 
bring  a  group  of  Catholic  representatives,  instead  of  a 
sii^le  one,  to  the  table  of  the  House,  and  make  the  at- 
tempt much  more  imposing.  Whatever  were  his  reasons, 
Mr.  0*Connell  did  not  offer  himself  for  admission  to  the 
House  during  the  three  weeks  of  the  session  which  re- 
mained after  his  return  as  member  for  Clare. 

*  Nothing  is  talked  of  now  which  interests  anybody  the 
least  in  the  world,*  writes  Lord  Eldon  on  the  9th  of  July, 
•except  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Oonnell,  and  the  mischief 
that  it  will  produce  among  debaters  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  more  serious  mischief  which  it  will,  m 
all  human  probability,  excite  in  Ireland.  As  O'ConnoU 
will  not,  though  elected,  be  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  tho 
House  of  Commons,  unless  he  will  take  the  oaths,  etc. — 
and  that  he  won't  do,  unless  he  can  get  absolution — his 
rejection  from  the  Commons  may  excite  rebellion  in 
Ireland.  At  all  events,  this  business  must  bring  the 
Boman  Catholic  question,  which  has  been  so  often  dis- 
cussed, to  a  crisis  and  a  conclusion.  The  nature  of  that 
conclusion  I  don't  think  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Protes- 
tantism. .  .  .     We  shall  see  whether  our  present  rulers 
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have  the  courage  with  which  a  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  acted 
under  present  circumstances.  I  don't  expect  it  of  them.' 
It  is  clear  that  the  Clare  election  had  already  done  some 
good.  It  had  opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  haughty  of  the 
anti-Catholics  to  the  fact,  that  the  question  was  approach- 
ing its  crisis  and  conclusion. 

The  next  obvious  effect  was  a  singular  one — the  conver- 
sion of  some  of  the  county  members  of  Ireland  who  were 
strong  in  the  Protestant  interest.  It  has  been  seen  that 
the  association  was  threatening  and  preparing  to  carry  all 
the  other  Irish  counties  as  it  had  carried  Clare ;  and  one 
part  of  its  preparations  was,  composing  pledges  which  the 
Catholic  candidates  should  be  required  to  take.  Even  if 
the  system  of  pledging  had  not  been  objectionable,  these 
pledges  must  have  been  considered  so  in  themselves,  by  every 
man  of  strict  principle  and  independent  mind ;  and  every 
candidate  who  would  not  agree  to  them  was  to  be  opposed 
by  the  whole  power  of  the  Catholic  Association.  Already 
the  old  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  wore  broken  up ; 
and  the  landed  proprietors  who  had  fallen  under  the 
machinery  of  the  association,  were  humbled  and  disabled. 
Here  was  another  mode  of  operation,  threatened,  under 
which  the  political  power  of  the  Protestants  was  to  bo 
utterly  crushed.  The  counties  would  be  lost;  or,  if  an 
existing  member  here  and  there  held  his  position,  it  would 
be  in  a  sort  of  vassalage  to  the  association,  and  at  its 
mercy.  The  alarm  operated  very  quickly  in  producing 
conversions  among  the  Irish  county  representatives  and 
their  friends.  So  early  as  the  12th  of  August — ten  days 
after  the  moving  of  the  pledges  in  the  association,  we  find 
Mr.  Dawson,  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Peel,  and  hitherto  a 
vehement  anti-Catholic,  publicly  avowing  a  change  of 
opinions  which  induced  him  now  to  desire  and  advocate 
Catholic  emancipation.  Mr.  Dawson  was  the  head  of  the 
anti-Catholic  party  in  the  Commons,  and  was  in  the  service 
of  the  crown ;  and  whatever  he  said  publicly  was  of  con- 
sequence, not  only  to  his  party,  but  to  the  administration. 
What  he  now  said,  at  a  public  dinner  in  Londonderry, 
was  that  the  Catholic  Association  must  clearly  be  either 
crushed  or  conciliated,  or  society  must  dissolve  into  its 
elements  in  Ireland.    He  did  not  pretend  to  suppose  it 
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conld  MOW  be  cmshed;  and  he  avowed  his  wish  that  it 
might  be  conciliated.  An  example  like  this  was  sure 
to  be  eagerly  imitated  by  many  of  the  sufferers  under  the 
present  evils  of  society  in  Ireland;  and  the  conversions 
went  on  rapidly.  The  association  cared  little  about  them ; 
for  they  were  confident  that  they  should  soon  have  the 
government  avowedly  on  their  side.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  disgrace  with  which  Mr.  Dawson  was  visited  by 
the  ministry,  and  all  the  disavowals  of  his  relatives  of  any 
participation  in  what  he  had  said,  and  all  his  protestations 
that  he  spoke  for  himself  alone,  the  Catholic  Association 
felt  secure.  He  would  not  have  said  anything,  they  were 
certain,  that  could  put  him  into  radical  opposition  with 
the  ruling  powers,  in  whose  immediate  service  he  was. 
He  might  have  been  rash  in  speaking  so  soon  and  so 
broadly ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  what  he  had 
said  might  be  taken  as  a  prophecy  of  good  times  to  come. 
So  the  association  went  on  gaily  and  boastfully — promising 
speedy  victory,  but  neglecting  no  preparations  for  carrying 
on  a  long  conflict,  if  need  should  be. 

We  find  in  a  speech  of  Mr.  Shiel's  at  this  time,  an 
account  of  the  state  of  society  in  Ireland,  which  probably 
all  parties,  from  Lord  Eldon  to  Mr.  O'Connell,  would  agree 
to  be  a  fair  representation.  At  one  of  the  aggregate  meet- 
ings, of  which  several  were  held  during  the  parliamentary 
recess — at  the  great  Munster  meeting — Mr.  Shiel  said: 
*What  has  government  to  dread  from  our  resentment 
in  peace?  An  answer  is  supplied  by  what  we  actually 
behold.  Does  not  a  tremendous  organisation  extend 
over  the  whole  island !  Have  not  all  the  natural  bonds 
by  which  men  are  tied  together,  been  broken  and  burst 
asunder?  Are  not  all  the  relations  of  society,  which 
exist  elsewhere,  gone?  Has  not  property  lost  its  in- 
fluence— has  not  rank  been  stripped  of  the  respect  which 
should  belong  to  it  ?  and  has  not  an  internal  government 
grown  up  which,  gradually  superseding  the  legitimate 
authorities,  has  armed  itself  with  a  complete  domination  ? 
Is  it  nothing  that  the  whole  body  of  the  clergy  are 
alienated  from  the  State,  and  that  the  Catholic  gentry, 
and  peasantry,  and  priesthood,  are  all  combined  in  one 
vast  confederacy?      So  much    for  Catholic    indignation 
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whfle  we  are  at  peace;  and  when  England  shall  be  in- 
volved in  war .     I  pause ;  it  is  not  necessary  that  I 

should  discuss  that  branch  of  the  division,  or  point  to  the 
cloud  which,  charged  with  thunder,  is  banging  over  our 
heads.' 

No  feature  of  Irish  pociety  alaT^aed  govemmejit  and  all 
reflecting  men  more  at  that  time  than  the  sudden  and 
almost  total  cessation  of  Irish  crime.  That  which,  if  it 
had  oome  about  gradually,  s^d  a3  a  consequence  of  im- 
proved education  or  prosperity,  would  have  been  hailed  as 
the  greatest  of  encouragements  an4  blessings,  was  now 
ominous  and  most  alarming,  as  showing  the  power  of  the 
Catholic  leaders,  and  the  strength  of  their  organisation. 
At  the  bidding  of  these  leaders,  feudal  were  suspended; 
factions  met  and  acted  as  brethren;  and  men  mastered 
their  strongest  propensities,  in  order  to  become  a  vast 
soldiery  for  the  achievement  of  political  objects.  In  almost 
every  county,  the  judges  on  circuit  congratulated  the 
magistrates  on  the  disappearance  of  atrocious  crimes,  and 
the  paucity  of  even  the  lighter  offences.  The  government 
would  rather  have  had  to  deal  with  the  average  amount  of 
Irish  outrage  than  to  witness  a  lull  which  boded  a  coming 
hurricane.  Ireland  was  governed  now  by  a  power  greater 
than  their  own. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  suppression  law  in  July,  when 
the  Catholic  Association  resumed  its  primitive  form,  the 
Orange  Clubs  sprang  up  again,  affording  a  new  cause  of 
alarm.  New  Orange  Associations  were  formed,  under  the 
name  of  Brunswick  Clubs,  which  collected  a  Protestant 
rent,  and  in  every  way  imitated  the  Catholic  organisation. 
The  strength  of  the  Brunswick  Clubs  lay  in  the  north; 
that  of  the  Catholics  jn  the  south ;  but  they  did  not,  as 
the  magistracy  hoped,  lie  apart,  railing  at  each  other,  with- 
out attempting  collision.  A  rash  and  foolish  Catholic 
agitator,  Mr.  Lawless,  declared  his  intention  of  braving 
the  British  lion  in  its  den — its  Irish  den.  He  would  visit 
•all  the  strongholds  of  the  Orangemen.'  And  he  went, 
with  tens  of  thousands  at  his  heels,  for  no  other  purpose, 
as  far  as  appears,  than  rousing  the  antagonism  of  the 
Orangemen.  He  advertised,  for  some  time  previously,  his 
intention  of  entering  such  and  such  a  town,  attended  by  so 
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many  thousand  Catholics ;  and,  naturally  enough,  the  town 
was  entered,  early  on  the  appointed  morning,  by  troops  of 
Orangemen — many  or  most  of  them  armed  This  was  not 
to  be  endured.  The  magistrates  warned  the  people  against 
attending  these  assemblages.  The  soldieiy  were  kept  on 
the  alert.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  agitator  himself  was 
prevailed  on  by  the  magistrates  and  military  commander  to 
turn  back,  his  followers  got  into  a  scuffle  with  the  Protes- 
tant mob,  and  one  man,  a  Catholic,  was  killed.  The 
Catholic  Association  saw  that  this  would  never  do.  Their 
policy  was  one  of  peaceful  parade ;  and  they  would  enter 
into  no  competition  of  force  with  the  Orange  party.  They 
put  forth  all  their  influence  at  once  to  stop  the  assemblages 
of  their  own  body,  to  induce  them  to  lay  aside  all  uniforms, 
flags,  and  military  music,  and  abstain  from  all  provoking 
demonstrations.  It  was  wonderful  how  promptly  and 
thoroughly  the  leaders  were  obeyed.  Bodies  of  men,  in 
one  case  amounting  to  fifty  thousand,  marching  on  with 
flags,  music,  and  uniform,  were  met  on  the  road  by  a 
hortatory  address  of  O'Connell's  and  at  once  turned  back 
and  disbanded  themselves,  making  no  complaint  of  the  loss 
of  their  pleasure,  or  of  the  money  they  had  spent  in  their 
decorations.  Throughout  these  perilous  weeks,  the  legality 
and  peaceableness  were  certainly  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholics — ^the  rashness  and  vanity  of  some  of  their  leaders 
being  kept  in  check  by  the  good  sense  and  earnest 
patriotism  of  others;  while,  of  the  Orangemen — of  the 
Brunswick  Clubs — even  the  old  Tory,  Lord  Eldon,  could 
find  nothing  more  approbative  to  say  than  this,  in  answer 
to  a  request  for  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  forming  a 
Brunswick  Club  in  England :  *  Already  very  inconvenient 
questions  seem  to  have  been  stated,  whether  the  calls  upon 
the  people  of  the  country  have  not,  some  of  them,  been  ex- 
pressed in  such  terms  as  make  it  questionable  whether  those 
who,  in  such  terms,  make  such  calls,  act  as  legally  as  they 
ought.'  This  is  put  so  very  delicately,  that  we  may  see 
how  reluctantly  the  admission  is  made.  He  goes  on :  *  It 
is  true,  those  who  may  so  complain  may  most  justly  bo 
told  that  they  have  not  so  objected  to  the  shamefully 
illegal  proceenings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association; 
and   I  think  it  not  impossible  that  we  may  hear  some 
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abusing  in  parliament  the  proceedings  of  Protestant  Asso- 
ciations, who  have  mainly  encouraged  the  proceedings  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Association ;  but  this  is  an  example 
not  to  be  followed.*  It  is  curious  to  see  how  utterly 
blind  Lord  Eldon  was,  even  at  this  time,  and  with  aU 
his  fears  of  the  Liberals,  and  his  distrust  of  the  govern- 
ment, to  the  real  pressure  of  the  case.  No  man  talked 
more  loudly  of  his  terrors,  or  of  expected  apostasy  in 
high  places;  yet  what  he  anticipated  was  this  and  no 
more :  *  I  look  on  the  Eoman  Catholic  question  as,  bit  by 
bit,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little,  to  be  ultimately,  and 
at  no  distant  day,  carried.  I  have  no  conception  that 
even  Oxford  will  struggle  effectually  against  the  great 
Church  interests  which  will  patronise  that  question,  and 
those  who  support  it  in  parliament.*  It  was  too  late  for 
giving  liberty  *  bit  by  bit,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little.' 

The  Protestant  Clubs  in  England  did  not  succeed  very 
well.  The  people  generally  were  disposed  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  government.  There  was  a  meeting  of  twenty 
thousand  people  on  Pennenden  Heath  in  Kent,  convened 
by  Protestant  leaders,  and  attended  by  some  advocates  of 
the  Catholic  cause.  The  petition  to  parliament  proposed 
by  the  conveners  was  merely  to  declare  attachment  to  our 
Protestant  constitution,  and  to  pray  that  it  might  be 
preserved  inviolate.  Some  noblemen  present  moved  that 
the  business  of  dealing  with  the  Catholics  should  be  left  to 
the  government ;  but  the  petition  was  adopted  by  a  large 
majority.  This  was  the  only  demonstration  of  any  im- 
portance in  England. 

O'Connell  now  found  himself  strong  enough  to  declare 
his  pleasure  as  to  the  legislation  which  should  take  place 
in  regard  to  his  cause ;  and  he  even  dared  a  schism  in  the 
Catholic  body,  Q'he  English  Catholics  parted  off  from  the 
Irish  on  the  question  of  securities.  They  were  willing  to 
negotiate  vrith  government  on  the  subject  of  securities: 
O'Connell  scorned  them,  feeling,  as  he  said,  that  it  was 
better  to  receive  a  part  of  the  Catholic  claims,  without 
being  fettered  with  securities,  and  in  fidl  certainty  that 
the  rest  of  the  demand  must  soon  be  granted,  than  to 
receive  political  equality  on  terms  which  might  occasion 
future   difficulty.     He  would  not  entertain  the   *  paltry ' 
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question  of  political  discount ; '  he  would  have  fall  eman- 
cipation, either  at  once  or  by  instalments ;  but  he  would 
give  nothing  in  return  for  clear  political  rights.  But  on 
no  subject  were  his  asseverations  so  emphatic  as  on  that  of 
tlie  disfranchisement  of  *  the  forties.'  He  well  knew  that 
his  former  agreement  to  sacrifice  the  forties  had  never 
been  forgotten;  and  he  now  doubled  and  redoubled  his 
protestations,  given  in  the  strongest  terms  the  language 
affords,  that  he  would  never  permit  their  franchise  to 
be  touched.  On  the  16th  of  December,  the  association 
unanimously  passed  a  resolution,  *  that  they  would  deem 
any  attempt  to  deprive  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  of 
their  franchise  a  direct  violation  of  the  constitution.' 
Mr.  O'Connell '  would  rather  die '  than  yield  that  franchise ; 
'  would  say  that  if  any  man  dared  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
disfranchisementof  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  the  people 
ought  to  rebel,  if  they  cannot  otherwise  succeed.'  Agam : 
*  Sooner  than  give  up  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  I 
would  rather  go  back  to  the  penal  code.  They  form  part 
of  the  constitution ;  their  right  is  as  sacred  as  that  of  the 
king  to  his  throne ;  and  it  would  be  treason  against  the 

people  to  attempt  to  disfranchise  them I  wotild 

conceive  it  just  to  resist  that  attempt  with  force ;  and  in 
such  resistance  I  would  be  ready  to  perish  in  the  field,  or 
on  the  scaffold.'  So  said  O'Connell  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  for  Mr.  Shiel,  he  said,  in  anticipating  the  policy 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  *  I  trust  he  will  not  pursue 
this  course ;  but  if  he  should,  I  toll  him,  we  would  rather 
submit  for  ever  to  the  pressure  of  the  parricidal  code, 
which  crushed  our  fitthers  to  the  grave,  than  assent  to  this 
robbery  of  a  generous  peasantry.'  These  declarations  were 
made  in  public,  at  the  Clare  election,  and  at  the  meetings 
of  the  association,  and  printed  in  the  newspapers,  at  a 
time  when  all  men's  ears  were  open,  and  every  word  of 
the  Catholic  leaders  echoed  from  end  to  end  of  the  empire ; 
and  by  them  the  leaders  must  be  judged. 

During  these  important  months,  nothing  seems  to  have 
been  seen  and  heard  of  the  Irish  government,  till,  on  the 
1st  of  October,  it  issued  a  proclamation  against  sueh 
assemblages  as  had  already  been  put  down  by  the  influence 
of  the  association.    All  was  again  still  and  mute  till  a 
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strange  incident,  which  occurred  in  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  fixed  attention  on  the  two  friends — the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  the  lilarquis  of  Anglesey,  who  governed 
England  and  Ireland. 

Dr.  Curtis,  the  titular  Catholic  Primate  of  Ireland,  had 
been  intimate  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ever  since  the 
Peninsular  war,  when  Dr.  Curtis  held  a  high  ofSce  in  the 
University  of  Salamanca,  and  was  able  to  render  important 
services  to  the  British  army.  The  Catholic  primate  wrote 
to  the  premier  on  the  state  of  Ireland,  on  the  4th  of 
December  of  this  year;  and  on  the  11th  the  duke  wrote 
in  reply — as  friend  to  friend,  and  without  any  idea  of  a 
political  use  being  made  of  what  he  said.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  letter  which  would  have  fixed  attention,  if 
it  had  been  from  any  othet  man;  and  it  now  appears 
natural  and  reasonable  enough,  and  little  or  nothing  more 
than  he  had  said  in  parliament  half  a  year  before.  He 
reciprocates  his  correspondent's  desire  to  see  the  question 
settled 5  sees  no  prospect  of  it;  laments  the  existing 
party-spirit  and  violence ;  thinks,  if  men  could  bury  the 
subject  in  oblivion  for  a  short  time,  during  which  diffi- 
culties might  be  pondered — ^a  ctirious  method,  by  the  way, 
of  burying  a  subject  in  oblivion — *it  might  be  possible  to 
discover  a  satisfactory  remedy.' 

A  copy  of  this  letter  was  presently  in  Mr.  0*Connell*s 
hands.  Mr.  O'Connell  carried  it  to  the  association,  and 
read  it  aloud ;  the  association  teceived  it  with  cheers,  and 
recorded  it  on  their  minutes,  as  a  decisive  declaration  of 
the  prime-minister  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation. 
This  was  not,  perhaps,  so  audacious  a  stretch  of  interpre- 
tation as  some  persons — probably  including  the  writer  of 
the  letter  himself— supposed ;  mi*  the  impediments  were 
now  clearly  only  extetnal  and  circumstantial;  and  the 
association  might  reasonably  feel  equal  to  the  conquest  of 
all  such.  Meantime,  Dr.  Curtis  had  replied  to  the  duke, 
in  a  long  letter  in  which  he  set  forth  his  reasons  for 
thinking  that  the  burying  the  subject  in  oblivion  was 
wholly  out  of  the  qUestioti ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  get 
Hd  of  it  would  be  extremely  dangerous.  He  sent  copies 
of  the  duke's  letter  and  his  own  reply  to  the  lord-lieu- 
tenant;   and  the  lord-lieutenant  in  return  explained  his 
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own  view  to  be  that  the  Catholic  agitation  shonld  be 
continued.  No  doubt,  this  was  not  intended  in  contradic- 
tion or  opposition  to  the  premier ;  but  under  the  idea  that 
the  Catholic  agitation  was  the  surest  means  of  overpower- 
ing the  difficulties  which  embarrassed  the  premier,  and 
thus  of  aiding  the  government.  Its  eflfect,  however,  was 
strange,  from  its  appearance  of  being  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  views  of  the  head  of  the  government.  Not  less 
strange  was  the  following  sentence  of  Lord  Anglesey's 
reply :  *  Your  letter  gives  me  information  on  a  subject  of 
the  highest  interest.  I  did  not  know  the  precise  sentiments 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  upon  the  present  state  of  the 
Catholic  question.'  What  were  men  to  think  of  this? 
They  must  conclude  one  of  two  things — both  highly 
injurious  to  government;  either  that  there  was  such 
indifference  about  the  Catholics  as  that  their  cause  had 
not  been  discussed  with  the  lord-lieutenant  among  other 
subjects  of  Irish  policy ;  or  that  the  lord-lieutenant  was 
not  in  the  confidence  of  government  at  home.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  entertain  the  last  of  these  suppositions ; 
especially  as  the  viceroy  proceeds  to  say  that  he  must 
acknowledge  his  disappointment  at  finding — still  from  the 
duke's  letter  merely — that  there  was  no  prospect  of 
Catholic  emancipation  being  effected  during  the  approach- 
ing session  of  parliament.  This  was  on  the  23rd  of 
December;  only  six  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
session.  These  are  curious  disclosures  of  the  way  in 
which  one  of  the  most  important  events  in  British  history, 
and  in  the  history  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  everywhere, 
was  first  awaited,  and  then  brought  to  pass. 

This  letter,  too  was  immediately  carried  to  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  read  aloud  amidst  plaudits,  like  the  other. 
In  this  case  the  applause  was  natural  enough;  for  the 
letter  recommended  a  strenuous  pushing  of  the  Catholic 
cause,  by  peaceable  means :  *  The  question  should  not  be 
for  a  moment  lost  sight  of; '  but  *  let  the  Catholic  trust  to 
the  justice  of  his  cause,'  and  use  none  but  unexceptionable 
means,  that  his  plea  might  *be  met  by  the  parliament 
tinder  the  most  favourable  circumstances.'  Such  en- 
couragement from  the  ruler  of  Ireland  and  a  privy 
councillor   of  the  king,    might  well  be    received    with 
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cheers.  A  large  tribute  of  admiration  was  voted  to  him 
for  his  *  manliness  and  political  sagacity.*  His  sagacity- 
seems  to  have  failed  him  in  regard  to  his  own  interests, 
however;  his  reputation  for  prudence  and  even  political 
honour.  If  he  was  surprised,  no  one  else  was,  when  the 
next  English  packet  brought  his  recall.  He  left  Ireland 
in  January,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  viceroyalty  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland. 

One  cannot  but  see  some  comic  intermixture  with  the 
very  serious  aspect  of  the  times,  at  the  close  of  1828. 
There  were  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Marquis  of 
Anglesey  made  the  two  pets  of  the  Catholic  Association — 
their  letters  treasured  in  the  minutes,  and  themselves 
assumed  to  be  both  friends  of  Catholic  objects ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  consequence  of  these  very  proceed- 
ings, the  duke  was  recalling  the  marquis,  because  the 
marquis  had  brought  the  duke  into  an  irremediable  diffi- 
culty. The  Catholic  Association  was  pledging  itself  to 
send  seventy  county  members  into  the  House,  while  its 
very  existence  was  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  an  admis- 
sion to  parliament  at  all.  While  the  Catholic  leaders  were 
assuming  that  they  should  have  all  they  wanted  very 
soon,  and  the  Brunswick  Clubmen  were  certain  that  they 
would  never  obtain  anything  at  all,  as  long  as  there  were 
true  Britons  who  would  make  their  dead  bodies  a  bariier 
between  the  Catholics  and  the  privileges  of  Protestantism, 
the  English  Tories,  through  the  mouth  of  Lord  Eldon, 
lamented  that, '  bit  by  bit,'  emancipation  would  be  granted ; 
and  the  Liberals  were  certain  that  the  duke  meant  to 
yield  everything  in  the  course  of  the  next  session ;  while 
the  duke  himself  certainly  was  not  aware,  in  the  middle 
of  the  closing  month  of  the  year,  that  he  meant  anything 
at  all.  He  might  appropriate  the  saying  of  the  sage :  '  All 
I  know  is  that  I  know  nothing.' 

Mr.  Shiel  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  time,  in  a  speech 
at  the  association :  '  The  minister  folds  his  arms,  as  if  he 
were  a  mere  indifferent  observer,  and  the  terrific  contest 
only  afforded  him  a  spectacle  for  the  amusement  of  his 
official  leisure.  He  sits  as  if  two  gladiators  were  crossing 
their  swords  for  his  recreation.  The  cabinet  seems  to  be 
little  better  than  a  box  in  an  amphitheatre,  from  whence 
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his  majesty's  ministers  may  stirvey  the  business  of  blood.' 
The  viceroy  was  recalled  for  desiring  and  promoting  what 
the  head  of  the  government  was  about  to  do.  As  for  the 
great  Catholic  leader,  the  most  noticeable  particular  about 
him  was  his  having  pledged  himself  to  perdition,  if  ever 
again  he  would  compromise  the  franchise  of  *  the  forties.' 
Times  seem  to  have  become  too  hard  for  men's  wits — for 
their  endowments  of  sagacity  and  judgment,  and  of  that 
prudence  which,  in  affairs  so  momentous  as  this,  should  go 
by  the  name  of  conscience. 


CHAPTEB  VI. 


Affairs  of  Portugal — ^Don    Miguel  in  England — His  Usurpation- 
Queen  of  Portugal  in  England — Death  of  Lord  Liverpool. 

In  the  speech  with  which  the  king,  by  commission,  dis- 
missed parliament  on  the  28th  of  July,  the  first  point  of 
interest  was  a  declaration  of  the  reviving  prosperity  of  the 
people.  After  the  dreadful  shocks  of  1825  and  1826,  it 
was  some  time  before  any  revival  of  trade  was  apparent, 
at  all  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  working-classes.  But 
now  the  immense  stocks  of  every  species  of  manufacture 
which  had  been  prepared  under  the  mania  of  speculation 
were  pretty  well  cleared  off;  money  and  commodities  had 
resumed  an  ascertained  and  natural  value ;  and  the  state 
of  the  revenue  and  the  general  contentment  indicated  that 
a  condition  of  prosperity  had  returned.  One  advantage  of 
this  was,  that  many  statesmen,  and  whole  classes  of 
*  interests,' became  convinced  that  free-trade — as  the  very 
partial  relaxations  of  former  commercial  restriction  were 
then  called — ^was  not  the  cause  of  the  late  distresses — was 
certainly  enhancing  the  prosperity — was,  in  short,  found 
to  be  a  very  good  thing. 

The  king's  speech  carefully  indicated  that  the  war  which 
had  been  declared  between  Russia  and  the  Porte  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  the  Treaty  of  London;  and 
promised  to  continue  the  efforts  which  had  been  made,  in 
concert  with  the  King  of  France,  to  promote  peace  between 
Eussia  and  Turkey.     Meantime,  the  emperor  had  been 
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induced  not  to  oarry  war  i^to  the  Meditoryaneau,  where 
80  many  interests  were  involved ;  and  hacl  actually  recalled 
his  warlike  instructions  to  the  commanders  of  his  fleet  in 
the  Levant. 

It  was  announced  that  great  disappointment  had  occurred 
with  regard  to  Portugal;  and  that  it  had  been  found 
necessary  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe  to  withdraw  their 
representatives  from  Jjisbon. 

The  mistake  with  regard  to  Portugal  had  been  in  ever 
appointing  as  regent  such  a  man  as  Don  Miguel,  It  might 
be  evident  enough  that  difficulties  would  be  reconciled, 
and  the  future  would  be  provided  for,  by  uniting  the 
interests  of  the  different  branches  of  the  royal  family,  in 
his  regency,  and  his  marriage  with  the  yet  childish  queen ; 
but  all  political  arrangements  proceed  on  the  supposition 
that  more  or  less  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  acting 
paties — that  some  obligations  of  conscience,  or  at  least  of 
reputation,  exist  in  each  party  that  enters  into  a  contract. 
But  the  conduct  of  Don  Miguel  in  regard  to  his  father, 
and  in  other  instances,  had  shown  him  to  be  not  only 
untrustworthy,  but  a  sort  of  moral  monster  who  cannot 
be  treated  with  as  men  usually  are.  Yet  his  brother, 
the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  thought  he  had  arranged  every- 
thing, and  settled  adverse  claims,  by  appointing  him 
Eegent  of  Portugal,  and  promising  him  marriage  with 
the  young  queen. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Don  Miguel  had  been  in 
England.  p.e  spent  nearly  two  months  in  London ;  and 
it  was  regarded  as  a  good  sign  that  he  went  there,  and 
associated  with  the  rulers  and  statesmen  of  a  free  country, 
rather  than  visit  the  courts  of  despotic  sovereigns.  He 
had  taken  the  oath  to  preserve  the  new  constitution  of 
Portugal,  and  had  written  to  his  sister — his  predecessor  in 
the  regency — from  Vienna,  that  he  was  determined  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  and  the 
institutions  legally  granted  by  Don  Pedro,  and  to  cause 
them  to  be  observed,  and  by  them  to  govern  the  kingdom. 
AndN^jefore  he  left  England,  he  had,  according  to  the 
universal  belief,  written  a  letter,  voluntarily,  to  George  IV., 
in  which  ije  said  that  *  if  he  overthrew  the  constitution, 
be  should  WS  a  wretch,  a  breaker  of  his  oath,  and  a  usurper 
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of  his  brother's  throne.'  There  was  never  any  question  of 
his  being  bound  by  the  strongest  obligations  to  administer 
constitutional  government  in  Portugal,  if  he  had  been  one 
who  could  be  bound  by  any  obligations  whatever.  But, 
as  it  was  proved  that  he  was  not  such  a  one,  he  shoujd  not 
have  peen  trusted  with  any  political  powers  whatever. 

The  princess-regent  took  leave  of  the  cortes  in  January ; 
and  on  the  22nd  of  February,  Don  Miguel  landed  at 
Lisbon.  Among  the  acclamations  which  greeted  him — the 
cries  of  *  Long  live  the  Infant ! ' — a  few  voices  were  heard 
shouting  'Long  live  Don  Miguel,  the  absolute  king!' 
Neither  on  this  occasion,  nor  when  he  went  in  procession 
to  the  cathedral,  and  heard  more  of  the  same  Biiouts,  did 
the  prince  take  any  notice  of  them.  They  passed  as  the 
cries  of  a  few  discontented  men  among  the  rabble ;  and  it 
was  never  clear  whether  Don  Miguel  had  at  this  time  any 
intention  of  usurping  the  throne,  or  whether  he  was  after- 
wards instigated  to  it  by  his  mother.  From  the  moment 
when  he  fell  on  his  knees  before  his  mother,  he  showed 
himself  her  slave,  and  wrought  out  her  wicked  pleasure 
most  zealously,  whatever  might  have  been  his  previous 
intentions.  He  was  to  swear  to  the  constitution,  four 
days  after  his  arrival,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  chambers 
and  of  the  court.  There  was  something  strange  about  the 
ceremony,  which  excited  the  suspicions  of  the  bystanders. 
The  prince  was  ill  at  ease,  hurried  and  confused ;  and  he 
spoke  too  low  to  be  heard  by  those  nearest  to  him.  The 
Archbishop  of  Lisbon  who  administered  the  oath  stoo4 
directly  in  front  of  the  prince,  with  his  priestly  gannents 
spread  wide,  so  that  the  regent  was  little  better  seen  than 
heard.  He  is  declared  not  to  have  touched  the  book  of 
the  gospels,  and  to  have  said,  when  the  show  was  over : 
*  Well,  I  have  gone  through  the  ceremony  of  swearing  to 
the  charter ;  but  I  have  sworn  nothing.'  One  significant 
circumstance  is  that  there  was  no  register,  or  legal  record 
of  any  kind,  of  the  event.  The  next  day  the  new  ministry 
was  announced;  and  the  announcement  spread  dismay 
among  the  constitutionalists.  The  funds  fell  j  the  bank, 
which  was  to  have  set  off  on  a  new  score  that  day,  feared 
a  run,  and  postponed  its  payments  indefinitely— all  busi- 
ness was  at  a  stand  in  Lisbon.     The  mob  assembled  under 
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the  windows  of  the  queen-mother  shouting  for  absolutism ; 
and  the  prime-minister  distributed  money  among  them. 
During  the  month  of  March  the  proceedings  of  the  regent 
were  so  open  and  shameless  in  insulting  and  displacing 
liberals  and  favouring  the  absolutists,  that  many  hun^eds 
of  the  best  families  in  Lisbon  left  the  capital.  Just  at 
this  time,  the  British  troops  sent  by  Mr.  Canning  were 
embarking  for  their  return ;  and  a  large  amount  of  money 
— a  loan  from  M.  Eothschild  to  the  prince— was  arriving. 
The  new  British  ambassador  at  Lisbon,  Sir  Frederick 
Lamb,  decided,  on  his  own  responsibility,  to  detain  the 
troops,  and  send  the  money  back  to  London;  that  the 
usurper — for  it  was  now  no  secret  that  the  prince  was  about 
to  assume  the  title  of  king — might  be  awed  by  the  presence 
of  British  troops,  and  unaided  in  his  treasonable  purposes 
by  British  gold.  This  was  in  the  middle  of  March; 
and  it  was  the  beginning  of  April  before  the  British 
ambassador  could  receive  instnictions  how  to  proceed. 

On  the  14th  of  March  the  prince  dissolved  the  chambers, 
to  evade  the  passing  of  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  British 
commanders,  and  some  troublesome  inquiries  into  state 
abuses.  On  the  2nd  of  April  the  British  troops  were 
embarked  for  home,  in  pursuance  of  orders  received  by  the 
ambassador.  Before  this,  the  prince  had  been  declared  in 
several  provincial  towns  to  be  absolute  king,  Don  Miguel  I. 
"When  the  Biitish  troops  were  gone,  and  with  them  all  the 
respectable  liberals  who  could  get  away,  there  was  no 
further  impediment  to  the  proclamation  taking  place  in 
the  capital ;  and  the  thing  was  done  on  the  birthday  of 
the  queen-mother,  on  the  25th  of  April.  The  scene  was 
opened  by  the  commandant  of  police  with  his  guard,  before 
the  hall  of  the  municipality,  between  eight  and  nine  in 
the  morning.  Baring  their  heads,  and  drawing  their 
sabres,  they  cried  aloud:  *Long  live  Don  Miguel  the 
First!  Long  live  the  empress-mother!'  Thereupon  the 
national  flag  was  slimg  up  on  the  roof  of  the  hall,  and  the 
municipal  authorities  appeared  in  the  balcony,  to  proclaim 
the  new  king.  The  proclamation  was  repeated  at  noon 
through  the  city ;  and  all  citizens  were  invited  to  sign  a 
'  memorial,  imploring  Don  Miguel  to  assume  the  function 
of  king.    This  memorial  was  presented  in  the  evening; 
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but  the  paucity  and  doubtful  character  of  the  signatures — 
according  to  some  authorities — annoyed  and  alarmed  the 
prince.  According  to  othei-s,  the  signatures  were  wonder- 
fully numerous;  but  the  prince  dared  not  proceed  to 
extremities  at  once,  because  all  the  foreign  ambassadors 
had  notified  that  they  should  leave  Lisbon  immediately  on 
his  assumption  of  the  title  of  king.  He  desired  the 
memorialists  to  wait,  and  see  what  he  would  do. 

A  note  was  sent  round  the  next  morning  from  the 
foreign  minister  to  these  representatives,  regretting  the 
popidar  manifestation  of  the  preceding  day,  and  assuring 
them  that  everything  possible  had  been  done  by  govern- 
ment to  keep  the  people  quiet.  The  foreign  ambfiwsadors 
met  to  confer  upon  their  reply;  and  they  agreed  upon  a 
notification  to  the  minister  that  they  suspended  all  official 
intercourse  with  the  government  till  they  should  receive 
fresh  instructions  from  their  respective  courts. 

All  disguise  was  soon  thrown  off.  On  the  3rd  of  May, 
Don  Miguel  issued  a  summons  to  the  ancient  three  estates 
of  the  kingdom,  who  had  not  been  assembled  for  upwards 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  years.  They  were  to  meet  to 
*  recognise  the  application  of  grave  points  of  Portuguese 
right,'  since  the  importunate  demand  of  various  bodies  in 
the  state,  that  the  prince  would  assume  empire,  had  become 
very  perplexing  to  him.  The  difficulty  was  how  to  sign 
this  document.  The  awkwardness  of  signing  in  Don 
Pedro's  name  an  invitation  to  declare  that  Don  Pedro  had 
no  rights  in  Portugal,  was  so  great,  that  the  prince  actually 
signed  it  as  Don  Miguel  I.  As  king,  he  summoned  the 
estates  who  were  to  meet  to  invite  him  to  become  king. 

The  estates  met  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  immediately 
declared  Don  Miguel  to  be  lawfully  King  of  Portugal.  On 
the  28th,  the  new  sovereign  assumed  his  full  name  and 
title.  He  had  not  been  left  in  peace  and  quiet  in  the 
interval.  Oporto  and  other  towns  had  risen  against  him ; 
and  many  of  the  Portuguese  refugees  in  England  had 
returned  to  conduct  the  war.  But  they  were  delayed  on 
the  voyage ;  affairs  had  been  mismanaged ;  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  them  to  do  but  to  make  the  best  retreat 
they  could  through  Spain. 

Of  course,  the  ambassadors  all  took  their  departure  at 
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the  end  of  June.  At  first,  the  usurper  did  not  conceal  his 
rage  and  mortifioatioi^ ;  but  presently  he  gave  out  declara- 
tions that  they  had  all  been  recalled  by  his  express  desire, 
in  order  to  be  succeeded  by  others  less  addicted  to  free- 
masonry— his  word,  and  that  of  other  despots,  for  liberalism. 
From  this  time  the  course  of  the  usurper  became  altogether 
disgusting.  His  practices  could  only  be — where  it  was 
possible — defied  by  his  flatterers ;  nobody  vindicated  them. 
He  filled  the  prisons ;  set  aside  the  laws,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  sacrifice  of  ^is  enemies ;  confiscated  all  the  pro- 
perty he  could  lay  hs^nda  on ;  ai^d  spread  such  ruin  that, 
with  all  his  devices,  he  could  not  raise  money  enough  for 
his  purposes.  He  actually  asked  for  a  loyal  subscription ; 
and  the  names  of  the  donors,  advertised  in  the  Lisbon 
Gazette,  looked  grand  in  regard  to  rank  and  title ;  but  the 
sum  produced  was  only  j^4000. 

Don  Pedro,  meantime,  had  heard  of  his  brother's  dutiful 
acceptance  of  the  charge  of  the  regency,  and  of  his  being 
in  London,  where  the  Brazilian  emperor  hoped  be  would 
learn  some  good  lessons.  Believing  that  the  time  was 
now  comQ  for  his  final  surrender  of  all  authority  in 
Portugal,  the  emperor  prepared  his  concluding  act  uf 
abdication  on  the  3rd  of  March.  He  little  dreamed  what 
his  unworthy  brother  was  doing,  or  he  would  not  have 
yielded  up  his  powers  at  such  a  time^  and  much  less 
would  he  have  sent  his  young  daughter  to  Europe,  As 
for  the  manifesto  of  abdication,  the  Brazilian  ministers  at 
Vienna  and  London  assumed  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
it  back,  and  preventing  its  being  officially  communicated 
to  any  of  the  European  powers.  When  the  bad  news  from 
Portugal  reached  the  emperor,  he  issued  a  decree,  on  the 
25th  of  July,  reprobating  the  acts  of  the  usurping  govern- 
ment, but  treating  his  brother  with  a  leniency  which 
appeared  strange;  but  which  may  perhaps  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  that  he  had  fears  for  his  daughter, 
and  might  be  uncertain  about  her  probable  fate.  He 
spoke  of  Don  Miguel  as  doubtless  a  captive  and  a  victim 
in  the  hands  of  a  party  who  compelled  him  to  acts  abhor- 
rent to  his  nature.  The  government  newspapers  at  Lisbon 
retorted  by  assuring  the  world  that  Don  Pedro  could  not 
have  prepared  such  a  decree,  except  under  the  influence  of 
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'  the  horrid  sect  of  freemasons,  who  are  the  enemies  of  the 
throne  and  the  altar.' 

The  little  queen,  Donna  Maria,  now  nine  years  old, 
arrived  at  Gibraltar  on  the  2nd  of  September,  on  her  way 
to  Grenoa,  where  she  was  to  land,  and  proceed  to  Vienna, 
on  a  visit  to  her  grandfather,  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 
The  news  which  her  conductors  heard  at  Gibraltar,  how- 
ever, put  them  also  upon  considering  their  responsibilities; 
and  they  decided — as  so  many  had  before  done,  to  the  high 
honour  of  our  country — that  England  was  the  safest  re- 
treat for  a  sufferer  under  political  adversity.  One  of  the 
frigates  was  immediately  sent  back  to  Brazil  with  the 
latest  news  of  what  had  occurred ;  and  the  other  brought 
Donna  Maria  to  England.  She  arrived  off  Falmouth  on 
the  24th  of  September.  She  was  received  with  royal 
honours ;  and  there  was  something  very  affecting  in  the 
sight  of  the  eagerness  with  which  the  noble  Portuguese 
refugees  rushed  on  board,  to  devote  themselves  to  her  and 
the  vindication  of  her  rights.  If  she  was  too  young  to  be 
duly  touched  with  a  sense  of  her  situation,  others  felt  it 
for  her.  He  who  had  sworn  to  govern  for  her  with  fidelity 
during  her  tender  years,  had  usurped  her  throne :  he  who 
was  to  have  been  her  husband,  had  repelled  her  from  the 
shores  of  her  own  kingdom,  and  cast  her  upon  the  mercy 
of  the  world.  No  wonder  the  refugees  rushed  to  her  feet ; 
for  every  heart  in  England  bled  for  her. 

TV  hen  the  frigate  arrived  at  Falmouth,  the  queen  and 
her  conductors  were  uncertain  whether  she  would  bo 
received  as  Duchess  of  Oporto,  or  as  a  sovereign.  Every- 
thing hung  now  on  a  few  moments.  But  all  was  well. 
The  royal  salute  came  thundering  over  the  waters  from 
the  forts  and  the  ships,  and  up  went  the  flags  on  every 
hand.  Then  up  went  the  royal  standard  of  Portugal,  and 
the  young  girl  and  her  retinue  knew  that  she  was  acknow- 
ledged queen  by  Great  Britain.  On  her  way  to  London, 
she  was  greeted  with  addresses  by  the  corporations  of  all 
the  principal  towns  she  passed  through,  and  the  people 
everywhere  received  her  with  cheers.  In  London,  almost 
before  the  Portuguese  residents  could  pay  their  duty  to 
their  sovereign,  the  prime-minister  and  foreign  secretary 
arrived  to  welcome  her  majesty  to  our  metropolis.     They 
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came  in  their  etate  carriages,  in  military  uniform,  and 
covered  with  orders.  Tlie  king  sent  messages.  He  was 
at  his  cottage  at  Windsor,  living  in  almost  utter  seclusion, 
and,  as  his  people  now  began  to  be  aware,  in  feeble  and 
declining  health.  On  the  12th  of  October,  the  birthday 
of  Don  Pedro,  an  affecting  ceremony  took  place  at  the 
residence  of  the  Marquis  Palmella.  The  whole  of  the 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  legations  being  present,  and  the 
Brazilian  and  Portuguese  ministers  at  the  courts  of  Vienna 
and  the  Netherlands,  the  Marquis  Palmella  told  the  whole 
story  of  Don  Pedro's  conduct  and  the  young  queen's 
position,  read  the  decrees  and  the  emperor's  dispatches, 
and,  in  short,  put  his  hearers  in  possession  of  the  entire 
case,  in  a  discourse  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The 
marquis  then,  as  the  intended  prime-minister  of  the  queen, 
first  took  the  oath  of  fealty  to  her ;  and  his  example  was 
followed  by  all  present — ambassadors,  generals,  peers  of 
her  realm,  members  of  the  cortes,  and  military  and  political 
officers  of  various  ranks — ^in  all,  above  two  hundred.  She 
had  thus  a  little  court  about  her  while  she  remained  in 
England ;  which  was  till  the  next  year,  when  her  father 
recalled  her  to  Brazil.  By  that  time  it  was  explained 
that,  while  Great  Britain  acknowledged  her  sovereignty, 
discountenanced  her  usurping  uncle,  and  desired  to  extend 
all  due  hospitality  towards  her,  it  was  not  possible  to  do 
more.  Our  treaties  of  alliance  with  Portugal,  it  was 
declared,  bound  us  to  aid  her  against  foreign  aggression, 
but  not  to  interfere  in  her  domestic  struggles.  We  had 
sent  troops  to  Portugal  when  Spain  was  invading  her 
liberties ;  but  we  could  not  impose  or  depose  her  rulers. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year — on  the  15th  of  December 
— the  funeral-train  at  last  left  the  door  of  Lord  Liverpool's 
abode  at  Wimbledon.  Of  those  who  had  hourly  looked 
f(;r  his  death  nearly  two  years  before,  and  who  had  held 
the  affairs  of  the  country  suspended  in  expectation  of  it, 
some  had  long  been  in  their  graves.  He  was  now  released 
at  last;  and  his  funeral-train  was  a  long  one;  for  his 
private  life  had  won  for  him  a  gratitude  and  warm  regard, 
which  made  him  now  more  thought  of  as  the  kindly 
hearted  man  than  as  the  respectable  minister  who  had 
ostensibly  governed  the  country  for  fifteen  years. 
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DiflicTilties  in  the  Cabinet — The  King — ^IVIr.  Peel's  Resignation  of  his 
Seat  in  Parliament — King's  Speech  and  the  Address — Catholio 
Relief  Bill— Mr.  Peel— The  Duke  of  Wellington— Catholic  Relief 
Bill  passed—  The  King's  Vacillation — The  Bill  becomes  Law— Irish 
*  Forties' — Clare  Election — Prospects  of  Ireland. 

There  never  was  an  instance  in  which  men  were  more 
■Qniversally  blamed  than  the  Wellington  administration 
were  at  the  time  of  the  removal  of  the  Catholic  disabili- 
ties. The  public  always  will  and  must  judge  by  what 
they  know ;  and  those  who  knew  only  what  was  on  the 
face  of  things,  could  not  but  form  an  unfavourable  judg- 
ment, in  every  light,  of  the  conduct  of  the  duke  and  his 
colleagues.  Their  own  party,  of  course,  thought  them 
faithless,  infirm,  and  cowardly.  The  fact  was  before  all 
eyes,  that  they  had  suddenly  relinquished  the  declared 
principles,  and  stultified  the  professions,  of  their  whole 
political  lives,  deceived  and  deserted  their  friends  and 
supporters,  and  offered  to  history  a  flagrant  instance  of 
political  apostasy.  The  opposition  complained,  with  equal 
appearance  of  reason,  that,  after  having  thwarted,  in  every 
possible  way,  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Canning  and  the  other 
friends  of  the  Catholics,  they  shamelessly  carried  the 
measures  which  they  would  not  hear  of  from  Mr.  Canning ; 
that,  having  damaged  the  liberal  statesmen  of  their  day 
with  all  their  influence,  they  stepped  in  at  last  to  do  the 
work  which  had  been  laboriously  prepared  in  spite  of 
them,  and  took  the  credit  of  it.  Truly,  their  credit  was 
but  little  with  even  those  who  put  the  best  construction 
upon  their  conduct.  By  such,  they  were  believed  to  have 
yielded  to  an  overwhelming  necessity ;  and  thus  to  deserve 
no  praise  at  all ;  while  there  was  much  that  was  inexplic- 
able and  unsatisfactory  in  their  method  of  proceeding. 
There  was  evidence,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  December, 
the  prime-minister  did  not  injend  to  removb  the  Catholio 
disabilities,  or  that  he  chose  the  public  to  suppose  it; 
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while  on  the  5tb  of  February,  the  speech  from  the  throne 
recommended  their  removal.  Time,  however,  clears  up 
many  things.  The  conduct  of  the  ministers  was  inexplic- 
able; for  their  difficulties  were  of  a  nature  which  they 
could  not  explain.  They  explained,  as  much  as  men  of 
honour  and  loyalty  in  their  position  could,  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  what  they  were  doing ;  but  about  every- 
thing which  most  closely  concerned  themselves,  everything 
which  was  necessary  to  clear  their  political  character,  they 
were  compelled  to  keep  silence.  By  others,  however,  bit 
by  bit,  and  in  a  course  of  nearly  twenty  years,  disclosures 
have  been  made,  which  appear  to  put  us  in  full  possession 
of  their  case,  and  leave  us  with  the  conviction  that  their 
fault  lay  in  their  preceding  political  course,  and  not  in 
their  conduct  at  this  juncture.  Their  anti-Catholic  prin- 
ciples and  policy  had  been  mistaken,  as  the  liberal  party 
had,  of  course,  always  declared.  There  was  nothing  new 
in  that.  And  a  close  study  of  the  facts  of  their  case,  as 
now  known,  seems  to  lead  to  their  acquittal  of  all  blame 
in  the  great  transactions  of  1829. 

The  difficulty  which  embarrassed  them,  and  compromised 
their  reputation,  was  in  regard  to  the  king.  Lord  Eldon, 
and  others,  who  saw  him  from  time  to  time,  had  been 
struck  by  the  change  in  his  health  in  1827,  from  which 

Eoriod  he  continued  to  decline.  By  his  mode  of  living, 
e  had  never  given  himself  a  chance  for  health ;  and  when 
the  health  breaks  up  under  such  circumstances,  there  can 
hardly  be  any  serenity  of  temper  or  tranquillity  of  mind. 
He  was  at  this  time  truly  wretched ;  and  he  made  every- 
body about  him  miserable.  He  vacillated  between  de- 
spondency and  levity,  irascibility  and  weak  fondness ;  and, 
worst  of  all,  not  the  slightest  dependence  was  to  be  placed 
upon  his  word.  In  unreliableness  he  was  a  match  for 
O'Connell  himself.  There  is  usually  a  tacit  understanding 
among  us  in  favour  of  ministers,  where  any  difficulty  with 
the  sovereign  is  supposed  to  exist.  It  was  so  in  the  case 
of  the  hovering  insanity  of  George  III.,  and  there  have 
been  times  since  when  a  generous  aid  has  been  afforded  by 
opposition  in  parliament  to  a  ministet  who  might  be 
supposed  to  be  tmder  embarrassments  which  a  loyal  sub- 
ject and  servant  of  the  crown  coilld  not  explain,  or  in  any 
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way  indicate.  But  during  the  crisis  under  onr  notice,  no 
one  could  imagine  the  difficulties  the  administration  were 
under  with  the  king;  and  the  extreme  seclusion  m  which 
the  king  shut  himself  up,  gave  them  no  chance  of  his  so 
exposing  himself  to  any  eyes  but  their  own,  as  to  obtain 
for  them  the  allowance  which  their  position  required.  It 
is  all  known  now;  or,  at  least,  so  much  is  revealed  as 
amply  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Wellington  adminis- 
tration. 

On  the  28th  of  September,  1828,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
had  written  to  the  viceroy  of  Ireland  that  the  Catholic 
question  was  *  a  subject  of  which  the  king  never  hears  or 
speaks  without  his  mind  being  disturbed.'  On  the  11th  of 
November,  again,  he  wrote :  '  I  cannot  express  to  you 
adequately  the  extent  of  the  difficulties  which  these  and 
other  occurrences  in  Ireland  create,  in  all  discussions 
with  his  majesty.'  We  have  already  seen  evidence  that, 
up  to  the  middle  of  December,  the  ministers  had  no  idea 
that  anything  could  be  done  towards  conciliating  the 
Catholics.  The  king's  own  account  of  what  happened 
next  was  this — given  to  Lord  Eldon  in  conversation  on 
the  28th  of  the  next  March;  'That  at  the  time  the  ad- 
ministration was  fortned,  no  reason  was  given  him  to 
suppose  that  any  measures  for  the  relief  of  the  Eoman 
Catholics  were  intended  or  thought  of  by  ministers ;  that 
he  had  frequently  himself  suggested  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  putting  down  the  Roman  Catholic  Association 
—of  suspending  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  to  destroy  the 
powers  of  the  most  seditious  and  rebellious  proceedings 
of  the  members  of  it,  and  particularly  at  the  time  that 
Ijawlees  made  his  march ;  that,  instead  of  following  what 
he  had  so  strongly  recommended,  after  some  time,  not  a 
very  long  time  before  the  present  session,  he  was  applied 
to,  to  allow  his  ministers  to  propose  to  him,  as  a  united 
cabinet,  the  opening  of  parliament  by  sending  such  a 
message  as  his  speech  contained  ;  that,  after  much 
struggling  against  it,  and  after  the  measure  had  been 
pressed  upon  him  as  an  absolute  hecessity,  he  had  con- 
sented that  the  Protestant  members  of  his  cabinet,  it  they 
could  so  persuade  themselves  to  act,  might  join  in  such 
a  representation  to  him,  but  that  he  would  not  then,  not 
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in  Lis  recommendation  to  parliament,  pledge  himself  to 
anything.  He  repeatedly  mentioned  that  he  represented 
to  his  ministers  the  infinite  pain  it  gave  him  to  consent 
even  so  far  as  that.* 

It  was  foolish  to  talk  of  refusing  to  pledge  himself  to 
anything,  while  permitting  his  ministers  to  request  from 
him  a  message  to  parliament  which  he  contemplated 
granting.  In  consenting  to  receive  the  proposed  repre- 
sentation of  his  ministers,  he  pledged  himself  to  their 
policy;  and  he  must  have  known  at  the  time  that  he  did 
so,  though  in  his  anger  and  wretchedness  afterwards  he 
endeavoured  to  persuade  himself  and  Lord  Eldon  that  he 
had  kept  open  a  way  of  escape.  Meantime,  the  case  of  his 
ministers  was  a  hard  one.  Having  once  obtained  the 
king's  consent  to  bring  forward  a  measure  in  relief  of  the 
Catholics,  they  should  have  had  every  encouragement  and 
assistance  from  him.  But  he  led  them  a  terrible  life  at 
present,  when  they  had  quite  enough  to  bear  from  other 
quarters,  and  when  they  were  so  completely  committed 
that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  making  them  miserable. 

When  February  came  in,  the  best  informed  politicians 
began  whispering  to  each  other  that  the  king's  speech, 
which  was  to  be  read  on  the  5th,  would  contain  large 
concessions  to  the  Catholics.  On  the  4th,  at  the  dinners 
held  as  usual  at  the  houses  of  the  two  leaders  of  govern- 
ment in  parliament,  the  speech  was  read,  and  found  to 
contain  all  that  had  been  rumoured,  and  more.  After  an 
allusion  to  the  disorders  in  Ireland  caused  by  the  Catholic 
Association,  and  expressions  of  a  determination  to  put 
them  down,  followed  the  recommendation  of  the  king 
to  parliament  to  consider  whether  the  civil  disabilities  of 
the  Catholics  could  not  be  removed,  *  consistently  with  the 
full  and  permanent  security  of  our  establishments  in 
Church  and  State.'  On  the  same  day,  Mr.  Peel  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  vice-chancellor  of  Oxford,  offering  to  resign 
his  seat  for  the  university,  because  he  believed  that  his 
resistance  to  the  Catholic  claims  had  been  one  of  the  main 
grounds  upon  which  the  confidence  of  his  constituents  in 
him  had  been  founded;  and  he  could  now  resist  those 
claims  no  longer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  found  himself 
impelled  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  to  advise  the  king 
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to  propose  a  Bettlement  of  the  question.  What  Mr. 
Canning  had  foregone,  Mr.  Peel  now  resigned — ^the  honour 
and  the  trust  which  he  valued  above  all  others. 

Mr.  Peel's  resignation  was  accepted ;  and  the  new 
election  soon  took  place.  There  was  an  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  anti-Catholic  members  of  the  University  to 
bring  forward  Lord  Encombe,  the  grandson  of  Lord  Eldon, 
who  consented  to  the  nomination ;  but  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Peel  was  so  strongly  supported  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  oppose  to  him  a  candidate  of  graver  years  and 
greater  weight  than  the  youthful  Lord  Encombe ;  and  Sir 
Eobert  H.  Inglis  was  the  choice  of  the  University.  The 
contest  was  eager  and  close.  During  the  three  days  that 
it  lasted,  1364  voters  polled;  and  the  majority  by  which 
Sir  Kobert  H.  Inglis  won  his  seat  was  only  146.  Mr.  Peel 
was  returned  for  the  borough  of  Westbury,  in  time  to 
assume  the  management  of  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  in  the 
Commons. 

No  division  took  place  in  either  House  on  the  address 
in  answer  to  the  royal  speech,  which  was,  as  usual  now, 
delivered  by  commission.  The  king  appeared  averse  to 
meeting  his  parliament,  or  seeing  any  one  else  whom  he 
could  avoid ;  and  the  present  occasion  was  one  the  least 
likely  to  draw  him  forth  from  his  retirement,  though  the 
sanction  of  his  presence  would  at  this  time  have  been 
especially  valuable  to  his  ministers.  The  prime-minister 
expressed  his  desire  that  no  discussion  of  the  Catholic 
question  should  take  place  till  the  measure  should  be 
brought  forwEurd;  explaining  that  the  measure  would  be 
proposed  in  a  substantial  shape,  without  going  through  a 
committee ;  that  its  purport  would  be  a  removal  of  all  the 
civil  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  with  a  few  special  excep- 
tions; and  that  it  would  be  accompanied  by  provisions 
rendered  necessary  by  the  removal  of  the  disabilities. 

Before  the  subject  could  be  entered  upon,  it  was  essential 
to  procure  the  dissolution  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
The  preceding  acts  passed  for  the  purpose  had  failed ;  and 
the  difficulty  was  great  of  framing  a  law  which  could  not 
bo  evaded  as  they  had  been.  The  present  act  was  limited 
as  to  time,  being  proposed  for  only  one  year;  and  the 
penalties  were  not  severe ;  but  it  gavel  arge  powers  to  the 
VOL.  n.  p 
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viceroy  of  Ireland.  It  was  not  opposed  by  the  friends  of 
the  Catholics,  who  took  it  as  a  part  of  a  series  of  measures, 
and  were  well  aware  that  there  would  be  no  need  to  put 
it  in  force.  And  its  powers  were  never  put  to  the  proof; 
for  the  association  dissolved  itself  before  the  bill  became 
law.  The  bill  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Peel,  in  the 
Commons,  on  the  10th  of  February;  and  it  passed  the 
Lords  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  Already  the  as- 
sociation existed  no  longer;  and  the  Houses  and  the 
country  were  at  liberty  to  go  on  with  the  great  question 
of  all. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the 
measure  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics.  The  tables  of 
both  Houses  had  been  loaded  with  petitions  for  and 
against  the  bill,  from  the  first  possible  day  after  its  an- 
nouncement. The  strength  of  the  anti-Catholic  party,  as 
shown  in  petitions,  was  great;  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  not  so.  The  same  reasons  which  had 
caused  the  conversion  of  the  administration,  caused  that 
of  their  adherents  genen^Jly ;  and  tjxe  power  of  argument 
was  all  on  one  side. 

The  bill  proposed  an  oath,  in  the  place  of  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  by  which  a  Catholic  entering  parliament 
bound  himself  to  support  the  existing  institutions  of  the 
state,  and  not  to  injure  those  of  the  Church.  It  admitted 
Catholics  to  all  corporate  offices,  and  the  enjoyment  of  all 
municipal  advantages ;  and  to  the  administration  of  civil 
and  criminal  justice.  The  army  and  navy  were  open  to 
them  before.  The  only  exclusions  were  from  the  offices  of 
regent,  of  lord  chancellor  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  of 
viceroy  of  Ireland.  Fron^  all  offices  connected  with  the 
Church,  its  universities  and  schools,  and  from  all  disposal 
of  church-patronage,  they  were  of  coipi'se  excluded.  Such 
were  the  grants  and  exclusions.  As  for  the  securities  and 
restrictions  proposed,  the  most  important  related  to  the 
franchise;  and  of  these,  the  chief  was  the  substitution  of 
a  ten-pound  for  a  forty-shilling  qualification,  in  Ireland. 
The  government  refused  to  interfere,  in  one  way  or  other, 
with  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion,  but  were  willing  to 
leave  it  on  the  footing  of  dissent,  neither  proposing,  on 
the  one  hand,  to  endow  the  clergy,  nor,  on  the  other,  to 
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pry  into  its  relations  with  Bome;  but  the  bill  forbade  the 
display  of  the  insignia  of  office  in  any  place  of  worship  but 
those  of  the  Established  Church;  the  use  of  Episcopal 
titles  and  names  by  Eoman  Catholic  clergy ;  the  extension 
of  monachism  within  the  empire ;  and  the  introduction  of 
more  Jesuits  than  were  already  in  the  country,  and  who 
were  henceforth  to  be  subject  to  registration.  $ucU  were 
the  securities  and  restrictions. 

Mr.  Peel's  speech  lasted  four  hours,  during  which  time 
the  House  was  alternately  in  a  state  of  profound  stillness 
and  echoing  with  cheers.  At  times,  the  cheers  were  so 
loud  as  to  be  heard  in  Westminster  Hall.  The  occasion 
united  in  itself  two  very  strong  interests — ^that  which 
related  to  the  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  that 
which  regarded  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  leading 
statesmen  of  the  time.  In  both  directions,  the  speech  was 
eminently  satisfactory.  The  Catholic  question  might  be 
considered  as  settled,  as  the  exposition  of  the  measure  fell 
from  the  lips  of  the  speaker ;  and  in  regard  to  the  political 
character  of  Mr.  Pe.el — the  most  important  man  in  the 
country  at  that  time  and  to  this  day — the  case  was  clear 
to  the  eyes  of  the  impartial  and  philosophical  observer; 
and  all  subsequent  events  have  been  but  illustrations  of 
what  was  that  night  revealed.  Mr.  Canni»g  was  wont  to 
say  that  Mr.  Peel  was  his  rightful  successor  in  statesman- 
ship; and  so  he  has  proved  himself:  but  the  method  of  his 
procedure  has  been  as  different  from  that  of  Canning  as 
the  nature  of  the  man.  E^ch  has  been  an  inestimable 
blessing  to  his  country,  in  a  singular  and  perilous  period 
of  transition — the  one,  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  which 
attend  upon  all  human  agency ;  the  other,  apparently  in 
consequence  of  them.  Mr.  Canning  had  a  glorious  appre- 
hension of  the  principles  of  freedom,  clouded  and  inter- 
cepted by  prejudices  full  of  insolence  and  perversepiess. 
He  toiled  and  made  sacrifices  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics, 
aQd  used  all  the  influence  of  his  office  and  his  character 
for  the  promotion  of  political  liberty  abroad;  but  h© 
opposed  parliamentary  reform  and  the  relief  of  the  Dis- 
senters. Mr.  Peel  appears  never  to  have  had,  in  his  youth 
and  early  manhood,  any  conception  of  popular  freedom  at 
all.    What  he  has  is  the  result  of  a  political  experience 
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which  has  emancipated  him  from  the  misfortunes  of  his 
early  political  training  and  connections.  If  any  man 
could  be  said  to  have  been  born  into  a  condition  of 
political  opinion,  it  was  he.  He  was  bom  into  con- 
servatism, and  reared  in  it,  and  stationed  to  watch  over 
and  preserve  it;  and  herein  lies  the  misfortune  which 
probably  alone  has  prevented  his  taking  rank  as  a  first- 
rate  statesman.  But  that  which  is  his  personal  misfortune 
has  been,  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  wise,  the  saving 
of  our  country  from  revolution  in  an  age  of  revolutions. 
He  has  been  our  bridge  over  the  abyss  in  which  the  state 
might,  ere  this,  have  been  lost.  A  statesman  who,  setting 
out  on  his  course  without  high  and  definite  aims,  finds  his 
principles  by  the  wayside  as  he  proceeds,  can  never  be  the 
highest  of  his  order,  however  faithful  and  courageous  he 
may  be  in  the  application  of  the  truths  which  he  haa  ap- 
propriated ;  but  in  the  absence  of  the  loftiest  statesman- 
ship which  can  be  conceived  of,  and  which  no  reasonable 
nation  expects  at  any  given  time  to  enjoy,  the  greatest 
blessing  which  can  be  desired  is  that  of  a  statesman  who 
can  understand  and  guide  the  time;  that  guiding — that 
leading-on — supposing  him  ahead  of  the  average  wisdom 
of  his  generation. 

And  this  is  what  Mr.  Peel  has  been  to  his  country  fr-om 
the  day  of  his  bringing  in  the  Catholic  Eelief  Bill.  He 
was  not  then  what  he  has  since  proved  himself  capable  of 
being;  but  his  explanation  on  that  day  showed  to  sagacious 
observers  precisely  what  he  was,  and  what  he  might  be 
expected  to  become.  At  that  time  he  was  sorry  that 
changes  on  behalf  of  liberalism  were  required.  It  would 
have  pleased  him  better  to  have  been  able  to  go  on  in  the 
old  ways  which  he  believed  to  be  safer  for  rulers,  and 
happier  for  the  people,  than  the  new  methods  which  com- 
pelled their  own  adoption.  But  he  saw  the  necessity ;  he 
saw  that  to  preserve  the  peace  of  society,  and  to  respect 
the  convictions  of  the  majority,  was  a  higher  duty  than  to 
rule  according  to  his  own  predilections.  It  was  an  irk- 
some and  a  humiliating  duty ;  but  it  was  a  clear  one ;  and 
he  did  it.  He  had  much  to  bear  from  the  rage  and  con- 
tempt of  old  connections,  and  from  the  jealousy  and  scorn 
of  the  Liberals  who  had  hitherto  been  his  opponents ;  but 
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these  visitations  were  penalties  on  his  former  and  lower 
opinions — on  his  previous  false  position,  and  not  on  his 
new  enlightenment.  The  enlightenment  was  not  yet 
great;  but  when  once  the  clouds  begin  to  part,  there  is  no 
saying  how  much  sunshine  may  be  let  down ;  a  rent  was 
made  in  the  educational  prejudice  which  had  hitherto 
canopied  his  mind ;  and  such  rents  are  never  closed.  The 
cry  at  the  time  was,  about  this  speech,  in  the  market- 
places and  by  firesides,  that  it  was  not  the  speech  of  a 
great  man ;  that  it  assumed  a  tone  no  higher  than  that  of 
reluctant  yielding  to  an  irresistible  necessity.  And  this 
was  quite  true.  Such  was  the  tone  of  the  speech ;  and  it 
was  this  very  characteristic  which  gave  hope  to  the  wise 
that  the  speaker  would  become,  or  would  prove  himself,  a 
great  man  hereafter.  They  liked  the  simple  truth  of  the 
explanation  better  than  any  sudden  assumption  of  a  higher 
ground.  There  was  honesty  and  heart  enough  in  it  to 
afford  an  expectation  that  he  would  soon  attain  a  higher 
ground,  while  there  was  an  assurance  that  he  would  not 
pretend  to  any  other  ground  than  that  which  he  actually 
held.  From  that  time  his  expansion  and  advancement 
have  been  very  remarkable.  His  mind  and  heart  have 
tindled  with  an  enthusiasm  of  which  he  was,  twenty 
years  ago,  supposed  unsusceptible;  an  enthusiasm  of 
popular  sympathy,  and  in  favour  of  a  pervasive  justice. 
The  union  of  this  liberal  sympathy  with  former  habits  of 
political  conduct  has  made  him  a  statesman  precisely 
adapted  to  his  age;  to  serve  his  country  and  his  time, 
though  not  to  reap, the  immediate  rewards  of  popularity, 

i  or  adequate  gratitude.  The  mischief  of  his  early  false 
position  has  followed  him  throughout,  and  must  ever  follow 
Hm.     Even  such  services  as  his,  in  themselves  so  unques- 

I  tionable,  have  been  received,  up  to  the  latest  period,  with 

'  a  certain  degree  of  mistmst ;  and  this  is  right;  not  because 
the  man  deserves  it — for  he  has  long  shown  that  he  merits, 
and  from  the  most  thoughtful  he  certainly  enjoys,  the 
fullest  confidence  that  can  be  leposed  in  any  man  who  has 
proved  himself  fallible  in  his  vocation ;  but  because  it  is 

!  inevitable  that  a  man  who  has  once  been  in  a  false  posi- 
tion must  forego  the  unhesitating  trust  which  "is  reposed 
in  a  man  of  equal  qualifications,  who  has  always  recog- 
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nised,  taken,  and  held  his  own  true  position.  We  have 
not,  however,  any  other  man  of  equal  qualifications.  We 
cannot  have  one  of  a  more  unquestionable  disinterested- 
ness ;  and  Mr.  Peel  stands  pronounced,  beyond  all  contro- 
versy, the  greatest  statesman  of  his  age.  To  him  we  owe 
our  rescue  or  exemption  from  the  political  calamities  wliich 
perhaps  no  one  else  could  have  averted;  and  to  him.  vsre 
are  indebted  for  so  many  homely  and  substantial  benefits 
of  good  government,  and  such  brilliant  renovations  of  our 
national  resources,  that  it  seems  impossible  for  the  national 
gratitude  to  overtake  his  deserts.  If  he  was  at  first  the 
victim,  he  has  since  shovm  himself  the  conqueror,  of  time 
and  circumstance ;  and,  for  many  years  past,  it  has  been 
clear  to  the  unprejudiced,  that  all  fault-finding  with  Mr. 
Peers  character  and  political  conduct,  as  a  whole,  resolves 
itself  into  a  complaint  that  he  was  not  made  another  sort 
of  man  than  he  is.  This  glance  into  the  future,  of  whose 
events  we  have  yet  to  treat,  may  be  excused  by  the  rela- 
tioli  which  that  future  bears  to  the  occasion  when  Mr. 
Peel  first  stood  tip  a  reformer  on  any  controverted  paxty 
question.  He  was  aware  at  the  moment  that  he  stood  at 
flie  most  critical  point  of  his  political  life ;  and  after  the 
lapse  of  twenty  evehtful  years,  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
he  exaggerated,  in  the  interest  of  the  hour,  its  importance 
to  himself,  while  he  was  perhaps  further  than  some  other 
people  from  being  aware  how  serious  was  its  significance 
in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  his  country. 

The  state  of  the  question,  and  the  position  of  the 
ministry,  were  briefly  presented  in  the  speech.  *  Accord- 
ing to  my  heart  and  conscience,'  said  Mr.  Peel,  *  I  believe 
that  the  time  is  come  when  less  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended to  the  general  interests  of  the  empire,  and  to  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the  Protestant  establish- 
ment, in  attempting  to  adjust  the  Catholic  question,  than 
in  allowing  it  to  remain  any  longer  in  its  present  state. 
....  Looking  back  upon  the  past,  surveying  the  pre- 
sent, and  forejudging  the  prospects  of  the  future,  again  I 
declare  that  the  time  has  at  length  atrived  when  this 
question  must  be  adjusted I  have  for  years  at- 
tempted to  maintain  the  exclusion  of  Roman  Catholics 
from  parliament  and  the  high  oflSces  of  the  state.     I  do 
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not  think  it  was  an  unnatural  or  unreasona'ble  struggle. 
I  resign  it  iti  consequence  of  the  conviction  that  it  can  be 
no  longer  advantageously  maintained ;  from  believing  that 
there  are  not  adequate  materials  or  sufficient  instruments 
for  its  effectual  and  permanent  continuance.  I  yield  there- 
fore to  a  moral  necessity  which  I  cannot  control,  unwilling 
to  push  resistance  to  a  point  which  might  endanger  the 

establishments  that  I  wish  to  defend The  outline 

of  my  argument  is  this.  We  are  placed  in  a  position  in 
which  we  cannot  remain.  We  cannot  continue  stationary. 
There  is  an  evil  in  divided  cabinets  and  distracted  councils 

which  can  be  lio  longer  tolerated Supposing  this 

established,  alid  supposing  it  conceded  that  a  united 
government  must  be  formed ;  in  the  next  place,  I  say  that 
that  government  must  choose  one  of  two  courses.  They 
must  advance,  or  they  must  recede.  They  must  grant 
further  political  privileges  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  or 
they  must  tetract  those  already  given.  They  must  remove 
the  barriers  that  obstruct  the  continued  flow  of  relaxation 
and  indulgence,  oi*  they  must  roll  back  to  its  source  the 
mighty  current  which  has  been  let  in  upon  us,  year  after 
ye^r,  by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  restraint.  I  am  asked 
what  new  light  has  broken  in  upon  me?  why  I  see  a 
necessity  for  concession  now,  which  was  not  evident 
before?  ....  I  detailed,  on  a  former  occasion,  that  a 
dreadful  commotion  had  distracted  the  public  mind  in 
Ireland — that  a  feverish  agitation  and  unnatural  excite- 
ment prevailed,  to  a  degree  scarcely  credible,  throughout 
the  entire  country.  I  attempted  to  show  that  social  inter- 
course was  poisoned  there  in  its  very  springs ;  that  family 
was  divided  against  fatnily,  and  man  against  his  neighbour ; 
that,  In  a  word,  the  bonds  of  social  life  were  almost  dis- 
severed j  that  the  fountains  of  public  justice  were  cor- 
rupted ;  that  the  spirit  of  discord  walked  openly  abroad ; 
and  that  an  array  of  physical  force  was  marshalled  in 
defiance  of  all  law,  and  to  the  imminent  danger  of  the 
public  peace.  I  ask,  could  this  state  of  things  be  suffered 
to  exist,  and  Mrhat  course  were  we  to  pursue  ?  Perhaps  I 
shall  be  told,  as  I  was  on  a  former  occasion,  in  forcible 
though  familiar  language,  that  this  is  the  old  story !  that 
all  this  haiS  been  so  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  that 
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therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  change.  Why,  this  is  the 
very  reason  for  a  change.  It  is  because  the  evil  is  not 
casual  and  temporaiy,  but  permanent  and  inveterate — it 
is  because  the  detail  of  misery  and  outrage  is  nothing  but 
the  *  old  story/  that  I  am  contented  to  run  the  hazards  of 
a  change.  We  cannot  determine  upon  remaining  idle 
spectators  of  the  discord  and  disturbance  of  Ireland.  The 
universal  voice  of  the  country  declares  that  something 
must  be  done.  I  am  but  echoing  the  sentiments  of  all 
reasonable  men,  when  I  repeat  that  something  must  be 
done.  I  wish,  however,  to  take  nothing  for  granted,  but 
to  found  my  argument,  not  upon  general  assent,  but  upon 
unquestionable  facts.  I  ask  you  to  go  back  to  a  remoter 
period  than  it  is  generally  the  habit  to  embrace  in  these 
discussions — I  ask  you  to  examine  the  state  of  his  majesty's 
government  for  the  last  thirty-five  years,  and  to  remark 
the  bearing  of  the  Catholic  question  upon  that  govern- 
ment, the  divisions  it  has  created  among  our  statesmen, 
the  distraction  it  has  occasioned  among  our  councils,  and 
the  weakness  it  has  consequently  produced.  I  ask  you 
then  to  observe  what  has  been  the  course  of  parliament  for 
the  same  period.  And,  lastly,  what  has  been  the  conse- 
quence of  the  divisions  in  the  councils  of  the  king,  and  of 
disunion  between  the  two  Houses  of  parliament — the 
practical  consequences  as  to  Ireland.' 

The  narrative  of  these  divisions  is  mournful  enough,  not 
only  in  its  detail  of  the  consequences  to  Ireland,  but  as 
proving  how  much  evil  men  will  cause  and  endure  rather 
than  surrender  their  prejudices  and  the  power  which  they 
hold  on  the  tenure  of  bigotry.  In  the  time  of  Lord  Liver- 
pool, it  appears  that  the  prejudices  had  become  scarcely 
tenable,  and  the  power  of  tyranny  very  precarious.  In 
1825,  Mr.  Peel  declared :  '  I  stated  to  the  Earl  of  Liver- 
pool, who  was  tJien  at  the  head  of  the  administration,  that 
m  consequence  of  the  decision  given  against  me  in  this 
House,  it  was  my  anxious  wish  to  be  relieved  from  office. 
It  was,  however,  notified  to  me  that  my  retirement  would 
occasion  the  retirement  of  the  Earl  of  Liverpool ;  and  that 
such  an  event  would  at  once  produce  a  dissolution  of  the 
administration,  the  responsibility  of  which  would  rest 
with  me Lord  Liverpool  was  then  approaching  the 
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end  of  his  career.  I  had  entered  publio  life  tinder  his 
auspices,  and  I  shrank  from  the  painful  task  of  causing 
his  retirement,  and  the  dissolution  of  his  majesty's  existing 
government.  If  I  had  acted  simply  in  obedience  to  my 
own  wishes,  I  would  have  resigned.  I  was  induced, 
however,  to  retain  office,  and  to  ascertain  the  result  of 
another  appeal  to  the  country,  by  a  general  election.  In 
1826,  there  was  a  new  parliament.  In  1827,  a  majority 
in  this  House  decided  against  the  Catholic  question.  In 
1828,  however,  the  House  took  a  different  view  of  the 
matter,  and  though  it  did  not  pass  a  bill,  it  agreed  to  a 
resolution  favourable  to  the  principle  of  adjustment.  That 
resolution  being  passed,  I  was  again  in  the  situation  in 
which  I  had  been  placed  in  1825,  and  I  determined  to 
retire  from  office.  I  intimated  my  fixed  intention  in  this 
respect  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  but  I  felt  it  my  duty 
to  accompany  that  intimation  with  the  declaration,  not 
only  that  I  would  not,  in  a  private  capacity,  any  longer 
obstruct  a  settlement  which  appeared  to  me  ultimately 
inevitable,  but  that  I  would  advise  and  promote  it. 
Circumstances  occurred,  as  I  have  already  explained, 
under  which  I  was  appealed  to  to  remain  in  office ;  under 
which  I  was  told,  that  my  retirement  from  office  must 
prevent  the  adoption  of  the  course  which  I  was  disposed 
to  recommend.  I  resolved  therefore,  and  without  doubt 
or  hesitation,  not  to  abandon  my  post,  but  to  take  all  the 
personal  consequences  of  originating  and  enforcing,  as  a 
minister,  the  very  measure  which  I  had  heretofore  opposed.' 
In  the  other  House,  the  explanations  were  as  charac- 
teristic, and  almost  as  interesting,  as  in  the  Commons. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  apologised  at  the  outset  for  being 
about  to  make  a  longer  speech  than  their  lordships  were 
accustomed  to  hear  from  him ;  but  he  made  shorter  work 
of  it  than  any  other  man  would  have  done.  It  was  in  the 
course  of  this  speech  that  he  uttered  the  declaration  which 
is,  and  will  continue  to  be,  more  remembered  than  anything 
else  he  ever  said.  *I  am  one  of  those,'  said  the  great 
Captain, '  who  have  probably  passed  a  longer  period  of  my 
life  engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  principally,  I 
may  say,  in  civil  war ;  and  I  must  say  this,  that  if  I  could 
avoid,  by  any  sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil 
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war  in  the  oountry  to  which  I  am  attached,  I  would 
Sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  it.'     In  order  to  do  this 
now,  in  his  absolute  conviction  that  Ireland  was  on  the 
verge  of  civil  war,  the  hero  of  a  hundred  fights  laid  down 
what  he  cared  for  much  more  than  his  life.     Having  made 
up   his  mind  to  it,  he  did  it  well.      His  measure  was 
thorough;  the  grace  it  gave  was  almost  free;  so  nearly 
so,  that  the  opposition  made  a  great  laugh  out  of  the 
securities  and  restrictions  proposed.     He  said  little  in  the 
way  of  personal  excuse,  and  he  got  the  thing  done  quickly. 
He  would  not  listen  to  any  plea  for  a  dissolution   of 
parliament,  to  any  remonstrance  about  not  taking  the 
sense  of  the  country  once  more.   The  mass  of  anti-Catholic 
petitions  showed  him  what  might  be  the  state  of  turmoil 
into  which  the  country  would  be  thrown  by  the  question 
being  referred  to  it;    and  the  existing  state  of  Ireland 
rendered  the  times  too  critical  for  such  an  experiment. 
The  will  of  the  Commons  was  plainly  enough  declared, 
and  that  was  constitutional  warrant  suflScient  for  him  to 
proceed  upon;   and,  being  resolved  to  carry  the  matter 
through,  he  granted  no  delay.     The  opposition  in  the 
Commons  was  swamped  by  the  union  of  the  liberal  and 
the  ministerial  members,  and  the  majority  on  the  first 
division  was  188  in  a  House  of  508  members.    This  was 
on  the  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the  6th  of 
March.     On  the  10th,  the  bill  was  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Peel,  and  read  a  first  time.     The  debate  took  place  on  the 
second  reading,  which  was  fixed  for  the   17th;  and  the 
majority  the  next  night  was  180  in  favour  of  the  bill.     It 
issued  from  the  committee  on  the  27th,  not  one  of  the 
many  amendments  proposed  having  been  carried.     There 
was  more  debating  on  the  30th,  on  occasion  of  the  third 
reading,  when  the  House  did  not  adjourn  till  near  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning.     The  majority  was  178  in  a  House 
of  462. 

On  the  same  evening,  the  premier  brought  ft)rward  the 
bill  in  the  Lords,  had  it  read  the  first *time,  and  fixed  the 
second  reading  for  two  days  afterwards,  in  the  midst  of 
great  clamour  about  his  precipitation.  The  debate  lasted 
three  nights,  and  issued  in  a  mjority  of  105  in  favour  of 
the  bill ;  the  numbers  being  217  for  the  second  reading. 
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and  112  against  it.  It  was  but  nine  months  since  this 
same  House  had  decided  by  a  majority  of  45  against 
entertaining  the  question  at  all — a  proof  how  rapid  and 
threatening  had  been  the  march  of  events  in  the  meantime. 
As  in  the  Commons,  all  the  amendments  proposed  were 
rejected ;  and  on  the  10th  of  April  the  bill  passed,  by  a 
majority  of  213  to  109. 

It  was  not  yet  law,  however ;  and  there  were  some  who 
did  not  even  now  give  up  all  hope  that  the  bill  and  the 
administration  would  perish  together.  Of  those  who  had 
struggled  against  the  measure,  Lord  Eldon  perhaps  had 
toiled  the  hardest ;  and  he  had  worked  with  a  stout  heart 
because  he  believed  that  he  had  private  reasons  for  hoping 
that  the  king  would  overthrow  the  policy  of  his  ministers 
at  the  very  last.  *  What  a  consistent  career  has  Lord 
Eldon's  been ! '  wrote  a  contemporary  at  this  date,  *  the 
ever-active  principle  of  evil  in  our  political  world!  In 
the  history  of  the  universe,  no  man  has  the  praise  of 
having  effected  so  much  good  for  his  fellow-creatures  as 
Lord  Eldon  has  thwarted.'  As  he  thouglit  this  •  the  most 
dangerous  measure  that  tvas  ever  brought  before  parlia- 
ment,' and  as  he  believed  that  it  would  inevitably  occasion 
the  destruction  of  the  Church,  the  aristocracy,  and  the 
monarchy,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  use  every  art  of 
procrastination,  and  all  possible  emphasis  of  warning; 
while  the  measure  was  in  progress;  and  that  he  should 
record  his  protest,  comprehending  ten  grounds  of  dissent, 
on  the  journals,  when  all  other  means  of  opposition  were  ex- 
hausted ;  but  those  who  observed  him  were  surprised  that 
he  appeared  to  forget  his  misery  at  the  last.  He  looked 
cheerful,  and  indidged  in  jocularity ;  insomuch  that  Lord 
Holland,  taking  up  a  proverb  just  quoted  by  Lord  Eldon, 
said,  that  in  opposition  he  had  *  come  in  like  a  lion,  and 
gone  out  like  a  lamb.'  The  secret  of  this  was,  that  Lord 
Eldon  had  been  admitted  by  the  king,  and  after  two  very 
long  conversations,  was  not  without  hope  that  the  sovereign 
would,  as  he  called  it,  do  his  duty  at  last — stand  by  the 
constitution,  and  disappoint  the  Catholics.  We  have 
learned,  by  the  bringing  to  light  of  Lord  Eldon's  private 
papers,  much  of  what  passed  in  these  two  interviews ;  and 
it  is  well,  for  the  truth  of  history,  thtit  we  know  thus 
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much  of  what  the  ministers  had  to  struggle  with,  in  their 
dealings  with  a  sovereign  who,  according  to  this  record, 
was  as  unscnipnlous  with  regard  to  truth,  as  he  was  weak 
and  passionate. 

The  first  interview  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March, 
two  days  before  the  Belief  Bill  left  the  Commons ;  and  it 
lasted  about  four  hours.  The  king  seems  to  have  opened 
by  a  statement  so  manifestly  untrue,  that  Lord  Eldon, 
who  *  refuted  this  allegation  of  the  king's'  in  his  private 
memorandum,  must  have  seen  how  cautiously  he  ought  to 
receive  the  complaints  of  the  present  ministers  which 
followed.  *  His  majesty  employed  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  time  in  stating  all  that  he  represented  to  have 
passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made  minister,  and  ex- 
pressly stated  that  Mr.  Canning  would  never,  and  that  he 
had  engaged  that  he  would  never,  allow  him  to  be  troubled 
about  the  Eoman  Catholic  question.  He  blamed  all  the 
ministers  who  had  retired  upon  Canning's  appointment; 
represented,  in  substance,  that  their  retirement,  and  not 
he,  had  made  Canning  minister.  He  excepted  from  this 
blame,  in  words,  myself.'  This  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  clearly 
false ;  but  his  majesty  was  not  at  this  time  aflRrming  '  on 
the  word  of  a  king,'  but  indulging  in  the  fretfulness  and 
helpless  anger  of  a  child ;  in  which  state  men  will  some- 
times, like  passionate  children,  say  anything  that  their 
passion  suggests.  And  this  helpless  being  was  he  whom 
his  ministers,  weighed  down  by  responsibility,  had  to  call 
master,  and  to  implicate  in  their  work ! 

*  He  complained  that  he  had  never  seen  the  bills ;  that 
the  condition  of  Ireland  had  not  been  taken  into  considera- 
tion ;  that  the  Association  Bill  had  been  passed  through 
both  Houses  before  he  had  seen  it;  that  it  was  a  very 
inefficient  measure  compared  to  those  which  he  had  in 
vain  himself  recommended;  that  the  other  proposed 
measures  gave  him  the  greatest  possible  pain  and  uneasi- 
ness ;  that  he  was  in  the  state  of  a  person  with  a  pistol 
presented  to  his  breast ;  tJiat  he  had  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon ;  that  his  ministers  had  threatened — I  think  he  said 
twice,  at  the  time  of  my  seeing  him — to  resign,  if  the 
measures  were  not  proceeded  in,  and  that  he  had  said  to 
them  "  Gro  on,"  when  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve  himself 
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from  the  Btate  in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  that,  in  one 
of  those  meetings,  when  resignation  was  threatened,  he 
was  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave,  hy  what  passed 
in  the  interview  between  him  and  his  ministers,  till  the 
interview  and  the  talk  had  brought  bim  into  such  a  state, 
that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he,  after 
several  hours,  said  **  Go  on."  He  then  repeatedly  expressed 
himself  as  in  a  state  of .  the  greatest  misery,  repeatedly 
saying :  "  What  can  I  do  ?  I  have  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon ;"  and  musing  for  some  time,  and  then  again  repeating 
the  same  expression.' 

It  is  clear  that  the  king  had  given  his  ministers  his 
formal  sanction  to  proceed,  on  their  presenting  the  alterna- 
tive of  their  resigning.  It  was  mere  childishness  now  to 
say  that  he  was  in  such  a  state  that  he  did  not  know  what 
he  was  about ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  he  could  for  a 
moment  think  of  drawing  back,  or  suppose  that  Lord 
Mdon  could  suggest  or  sanction  such  a  retractation.  This 
appears  to  be  what  he  was  aiming  at  throughout  these  two 
interviews ;  but,  well  as  the  old  Tory  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  measure  destroyed,  he  could  not  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  encouraging  the  king  to  withdraw  his  royal 
word.  The  whole  demeanour  of  the  king  appears  to 
convey  the  impression  that  he  thought  his  ministers  were 
doing  something  wilful  and  wanton  in  proposing  relief  to 
the  Catholics.  Throughout  the  two  interviews,  he  speaks 
as  if  the  premier  and  Mr.  Peel  had  taken  it  into  their 
heads  to  gratify  the  Catholics,  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
teasing  their  sovereign.  He  thinks  and  speaks  of  no  one 
but  himself;  dwells  only  on  his  own  annoyance,  never 
even  alluding  to  the  state  of  the  Catholics,  or  of  the  king- 
dom at  large. 

*  After  a  great  deal  of  time  spent,'  Lord  Eldon's  account 
continues,  *  in  which  his  majesty  was  sometimes  silent — 
apparently  imeasy — occasionally  stating  his  distress,  the 
hard  usage  he  had  received,  his  wish  to  extricate  himself 
— that  he  knew  not  what  to  look  to,  what  to  fall  back 
upon — that  he  was  miserable  beyond  what  he  could  ex- 
press— I  asked  him  whether  his  majesty,  so  frequently 
thus  expressing  himself,  meant  either  to  enjoin  me,  or  to 
forbid  me,  considering  or  trying  whether  anything  could 
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be  found  or  arranged,  upon  which  he  could  fall  back.  He 
said :  "  I  neither  enjoin  you  to  do  so,  nor  forbid  you  to  do  so  ; 
but,  for  God's  sake,  take  care  that  I  am  ^ot  exposed  to  the 
humiliation  of  being  again  placed  in  such  circumstances, 
that  I  must  submit  again  to  pray  of  my  present  ministers 
that  they  will  remain  with  me.  He  appeared  to  me  to 
be  exceedingly  miserable,  and  intimated  that  he  would  see 
me  again.' 

Within  a  fortnight  after,  on  the  9th  of  April,  the  day 
before  the  bill  passed  the  Lords,  the  old  earl  went  again 
to  the  king,  witti  more  addresses.  The  interview  lasted 
three  hours,  the  first  portion  of  the  time  being  occupied 
with  complaints  and  expressions  of  misery  uttered  in 
almost  the  same  words  as  before.  At  length  Lord  Eldon 
spoke,  and  courageously.    He  reports : 

'  I  told  him  that  his  late  majesty,  when  he  did  not  mean 
that  a  measure  proposed  to  him  should  pass,  expressed  his 
determination  in  die  most  early  stage  of  the  business ;  if 
it  seemed  to  himself  necessary  to  dissent,  he  asked  no 
advice  about  dismissing  his  ininisters.  He  made  that  his 
own  act — ^he  trusted  to  what  he  had  to  hope  for  from  his 

subjects,  who could  not  leave  him  unsupported ; 

that,  on  the  other  hand,  there  could  not  but  be  great  diffi 
culties  in  finding  persons  willing  to  embark  in  oflSce,  when 
matters  had  proceeded  to  the  extent  to  which  the  present 
measure  had  been  carried — as  was  supposed,  and  had  been 
represented — after  full  explanation  of  them  to  his  majesty,  and 
he  had  so  far  assented.  This  led  to  his  mentioning  again 
what  he  had  to  say  as  to  his  assent.  In  the  former  inter- 
view it  had  been  represented  that,  after  much  conversation, 
twi^  with  his  ministers,  or  such  as  had  come  down,  he  had 
said  "  Go  on ; "  and  upon  the  latter  of  those  ty)o  oocftsions, 
after  many  hours'  fiatigue,  and  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
conversation,  he  had  said  "Go  on."  He  now  produced 
tioo  papers,  which  he  represented  as  copies  of  what  he  had 
written  to  them,  in  which  he  assents  to  their  proceeding  and 
going  on  with  the  hill,  adding  certainly  in  each,  as  he  read 
them,  very  strong  expressions  of  the  pain  and  misery  the 
proceedings  gave  him.  It  struck  me  at  the  time,  that  I 
should,  if  I  had  been  in  oflfice,  have  felt  considerable  diffi- 
culty about  going  on  after  reading  such  expressions ;  but 
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whatever  might  be  fair  observation  as  to  giving,  or  not, 
effect  to  those  expressions,  I  told  Ms  majesty  it  was  impossible 
to  maintain  thai  his  a^ssent  Jtad  not  been  expressed^  or  to  cure 
the  evils  which  were  consequential,  after  the  bill,  in  such 
circumstances,  had  been  read  a  second  time,  and  in  the 
Lords'  House  with  a  majority  of  105.  This  led  him  to 
much  conversation  on  that  fact,  that  he  had,  he  said,  been 
deserted  by  an  aristocracy  that  had  supported  his  father ; 
that,  instead  of  45  against  the  measure,  there  were  twice 
that  number  of  peers  for  it ;  that  everything  was  revolu- 
tionary— everything  was  tending  to  revolution — and  the 
peers "  and  the  aristocracy  were  giving  way  to  it.  They, 
he  said  more  than  once  or  twice  more,  supported  his  father, 
but  see  what  they  bad  done  to  him.  I  took  the  liberty  to 
say  that  I  agreed  that  matters  were  tending  rapidly  to 

revolution But  I  thought  it  only  just  to  some  of 

the  peers  who  voted  for  the  bill  to  suppose  that  they  had 
been  led,  or  misled,  to  believe  that  his  majesty  had  agreed 
and  consented  to  it.  He  then  began  to  talk  about  the 
coronation  oath.'  It  was  rather  late  to  be  taking  that 
matter  to  heart,  after  all  the  years  that  had  passed,  during 
which  he  had  let  it  be  understood  that  he  should  not,  in 
the  matter  of  the  oath,  follow  the  example  of  his  father 
and  the  Duke  of  York.  When  this  point  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  settled  that  every  man  must  do  as  he  thinks 
right  in  taking  any  oath,  without  making  any  one  else 
responsible : 

'  Little  more  passed,  except  occasional  bursts  of  expres- 
sion :  "  What  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  now  fall  back  upon  ? 
What  can  I  fall  back  upon?  I  am  miserable,  wretched, 
my  situation  is  dreadful ;  nobody  about  me  to  advise  with. 
If  I  do  give  my  assent,  I'll  go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and 
from  thence  to  Hanover ;  I'll  return  no  more  to  England — 
I'll  make  no  Eoman  Catholic  peers — I  will  not  do  what 
this  bill  vTill  enable  me  to  do — I'U  return  no  more — let 
them  get  a  Catholic  king  in  Clarence."  I  think  he  also 
mentioned  Sussex.  **The  people  wiU  see  that  I  did  not 
wish  this."  There  were  the  strongest  appearances,  cer- 
tainly, of  misery.  He,  more  than  once,  stopped  my  leaving 
him.  When  the  time  came  that  I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his 
arms  round  my  neck,  and  expressed  great  misery.' 
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Though  Lord  Eldon  told  the  king  that  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  back,  he  certainly  entertained  hopes  that  refusal, 
or  at  least  delay,  might  yet  be  expected.  He  says :  *  I  cer- 
tainly thought,  when  I  left  him,  that  he  would  express 
great  difficulty  when  the  bill  was  proposed  for  the  royal 
assent — great,  but  which  would  be  overcome— about  giving 
it.  I  fear  that  it  seemed  to  be  given  as  matter  of  course.' 
It  was  with  great  horror  that  the  old  earl  heard  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business.  *  April  14,  1829. — The  fatal  bills 
received  the  royal  assent  yesterday  afternoon.  After  all  I 
had  heard  in  my  visits,  not  a  day's  delay !  God  bless  us, 
and  His  Church ! ' 

What  else  could  the  helpless  sovereign  do,  when  even 
his  friend,  the  late  chancellor,  told  him  that  he  could  not 
draw  back  ?  Delay  could  have  done  no  good,  and  might 
have  cost  him  dear.  The  only  thing  he  could  now  do  was 
to  exhibit  his  temper  towards  his  ministers,  and  all  friends 
of  the  Catholics.  He  particularly  requested  the  attendance 
of  Lord  Eldon  at  his  next  levee ;  and  he  distinguished  him 
by  attentions  which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  coldness 
towards  those  who  were  'in  the  lugh  places  of  office.' 
This  gracious  reception,  however,  did  not  make  Lord 
Eldon  quite  happy.  'I  was  grieved,'  he  says,  *that  my 
visit  was  a  visit  of  duty  to  a  sovereign  whose  supremacy  is 
shared  by  that  Italian  priest,  as  Shakspeare  calls  the  pope. 
But  I  heard  that  he  much  wished  it,  and  I  understood 
that  it  would  be  a  relief  if  I  would  go He  is  cer- 
tainly very  wretched  about  the  late  business.  It  is  a  pity 
he  has  not  the  comfort  of  being  free  from  blame  himself.' 
The  king's  manner  was  observed,  as  he  intended  it  should 
be.  Two  days  afterwards,  Lord  Eldon  writes  :  '  The 
universal  talk  here  is  about  the  manner  in  which  the  king, 
at  the  levee,  received  the  voters  for  the  Catholics — most 
uncivilly — markedly  so  towards  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
bishops  who  so  voted — and  the  civility  with  which  he 
received  the  anti-Catholic  voters,  particularly  the  bishops. 
It  seems  to  be  very  general  talk  now,  that  his  ministers 
went  much  beyond  what  they  should  have  said  in  parlia- 
ment, as  to  his  consent  to  the  measure.  Consent,  how- 
ever, he  certainly  did ;  but  with  a  language  of  reluctance, 
pain,  and  misery,  which,  if  it  had  been  represented,  would 
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havo  prevented  a  great  deal  of  that  ratting  which  carried 
the  measure.' 

Such  was  the  monarch  in  whose  name  the  ministers 
were  compelled  to  act,  and  such  the  temper  and  conduct 
they  had  to  bear  with  from  him.  Such  was  *the  first 
gentleman  in  England ' — casting  himself  on  the  neck  of  his 
old  adviser,  bemoaning  himself  like  a  child,  and  indulging 
himself  in  persecuting  the  peers  for  their  opinions,  after 
having,  by  his  message,  demanded  their  opinions  on 
Catholic  relief,  and  led  the  way.  His  gentlemanliness 
might  be  very  striking  to  those  who  were  in  his  presence ; 
but  it  is  not  very  conceivable  to  us  now,  when  we  find  it 
did  not  preserve  him  from  agitation  and  passion,  from 
such  despotism  as  he  could  use,  and  from  extreme  personal 
rudeness.  We  hardly  know  which,  to  wonder  at  most — 
his  rebellion  against  a  necessity  of  which  he  could  not 
have  been  ignorant,  or  his  reputation  for  good-manners. 

On  looking  back  to  this  time,  nothing  is  more  surprising 
than  the  quietness  with  which  the  disfranchisement  of  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  took  place.  There  were  some 
few  who  saw  and  exposed  the  badness  of  the  proceeding ; 
but  they  were  very  few ;  and  the  very  men  who  ought  to 
have  understood  and  been  faithfcd  to  the  principle  of  the 
case — the  very  men  who,  in  the  same  session  spoke  and 
voted  for  parliamentary  reform — helped  to  extinguish  the 
political  liberties  of  the  *  forties.'  Mr.  Brougham  regarded 
it  as  *the  almost  extravagant  price  of  the  inestimable 
good '  which  would  arise  from  Catholic  emancipation.  Sir 
J.  Mackintosh  declared  it  a  tough  morsel  which  he  had 
found  it  hard  to  swallow.  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  tried  another  method.  They 
did  what  argument  could  do  to  obtain  the  inestimable 
good,  without  paying  the  extravagant  price  which  they 
did  not  conceive  to  be  necessary.  If  they  had  been  duly 
supported  by  all  the  friends  of  parliamentary  reform,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  relief  of  the  Catholics  might  have 
been  obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  so  vast  an  amount 
of  political  rights.  But  among  the  silent  and  idle  was 
O'Connell,  who  threw  overboard  his  beloved  *  forties,'  after 
pledging  his  life  to  destruction,  and  his  soul  to  perdition, 
if  he  ever  again  slighted  their  liberties ;   and  in  a  case 
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where  O'Connell  so  failed,  we  have  little  power  of  censure 
to  spare  for  meaner  offenderfi. 

Tba  two  sides  of  the  case  were  stated  to  be  these. 
The  Irish  landlords  had  split  up  their  estates  into  small 
properties  for  their  own  political  purposes ;  and  the  long 
trains  of  adherents  had  followed  their  great  man  to  the 
polling-booth,  as  obediently  as  sheep  go  to  the  water,  till 
the  recent  period  when  the  forties  were  secured  by 
O'Connell  and  the  priests  on  behalf  of  the  Catholic  cause. 
The  hindlords  would  now  have  be^n  glad  to  be  able  to 
undo  their  work,  to  consolidate  these  small  properties,  and 
get  rid  of  the  forties.  But  this  was  a  work  which  can 
nevi^  be  undone.  No  earthquake  came  to  swallow  up  the 
forties ;  no  volcano  overflowed  to  fuse  their  little  properties 
into  one.  The  landlords  therefore  desired  that  the  men 
whom  they  bad  made  freeholders  should  be  disfranchised. 
They  pleaded,  and  truly,  that  these  multitudes  were  led 
by  the  priestSj  omd  that  their  numbers  were  so  great  as  to 
swamp  all  the  rest  of  the  county,  constituency ;  so  that 
the  representation  of  the  Irish  counties  would  be  wholly  iu 
the  hands  of  the  Catholic  leaders.  Th^  wish  of  many  land^ 
lords  was  that  the  franchise  should  be  restricted  within 
a  twenty-pound  qualification ;  but  the  government  would 
not  hear  of  any  thing  higher  than  a  ten-pound  franchise. 

The  pleas  on  the  other  side  were  oi  the  iniquity  of 
playing  fast  and  loose  in  this  manner  with  political 
liberties,  and  of  treating  a  merely  inconvenient  constituency 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  corrupt  one.  No  corruption,  n^ 
moral  disqualification^  was  alleged  against  the  forties. 
They  had  at  first  h&eix  under  the  influence  of  the  Protestant 
landlords^  and  they  were  now  under  that  of  the  Catholic 
priests;  but  every  prindpJe  of  political  morality  taught 
that  the  true  remedy  for  such  dependence  was,  not  in 
retrogression,  but  in  promoting  the  freedom  and  en- 
lightenmMit  of  the  class  so  easily  led.  There  was  irre- 
parable mischief  in  visiting  with  the  saane  penalties  the 
sujterstitious  voters  who  were  led  by  their  priests,  and  the 
oorrupt  who  were  bought  with  gold.  As  for  considerations 
of  expediency^  the  worst  dangers,  the  only  tq)preciab]e 
dang^s  arising  from  this  large  constituoncy,  would  be 
over  when  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  was  passed.   Formidable 
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as  the  cu}tio^  of  this  ocmatitneaoj  loight  be  wLaii  directed 
towards  objects  liot  yet  legalised,  it  could  no  longer  be 
mischievous  when  Catholics  had  free  entrance  into  parlia- 
ment. If  every  county  in  Ireland  should  send  Catholic 
members  to  parliament,  where  was  the  evil?  It  could 
only  happen  through  the  real  preponderance  of  Catholics 
in  the  constituency,  and  would  a&rd  a  fair  representation, 
while  the  Catholic  element  in  the  legislature  would  still 
be  small  in  the  presence  of  the  Protestantism  of  the  rest  of 
ihe  empire.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  too,  by  the 
friends  of  the  Catholics,  that  their  relief  had  been  obtained 
by  thifl  very  constituency  whom  it  was  now  proposed  to 
dis£nanchis6.  Those  friends  of  the  Catholics  were  bound 
hj  every  obligation  of  principle  and  feeling  to  resist  such 
a  demolition  of  political  rights  as  was  proposed  in  return 
for  action  so  beneficiaL  But,  admitting  these  things  in 
the  main,  and  scarcely  attempting  to  excuse  thenuselves, 
almost  all  the  friends  of  the  Catholics  voted  for  the  disf- 
ranchisement of  the  forties.  The  bill  for  that  object 
accompanied  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill  through  both  Hoiises, 
and  received  the  royal  assent  at  the  same  time.  In  each 
Bouse  only  seventeen  voted  in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the 
forties,  while  the  majority  in  £»vour  of  their  disfranchise- 
ment was  122  in  the  Lords,  and  206  in  the  Commons. 
Among  the  voters,  wa  do  not  &id  the  names  of  Mr.  Hu6- 
kisson,  and  some  others  who  spoke  against  the  Disfran-r 
chis^nent  Bill.  They  contented  themselves  with  stating 
the  pounds  of  their  disapprobation,  and  then  stultified 
their  speeches  by  voting  with  the  government  or  not  at 
all.  Tne  quietness  with  which  the  decision  of  parliament 
was  received  in  Ireland,  was  a  remarkable  evidence  of  the 
importance  of  the  great  measure  of  relief.  Every  one  was 
engrossed  with  that.  The  association  sat  no  longer,  and 
could  not  therefore  remonatrate.  O'Connell  strove  to  turn 
away  attention  from  the  wrongs  of  the  forties  whom  he 
had  deserted,  and  to  occupy  all  minds  with  the  great  boon 
just  obtained,  and  the  spectacle  of  hi^  attempt  to  take  his 
seat.  Ho  one  could  have  believed  beforehand  tjbat  so 
sweeping  a  dia£ranGhisem.ent  of  any  dass  ^  sogiety  eould 
have  taken  pl^kce  with  so  little  remoiaetrdnce  or  tiireat  ol 
retribution. 

Q  2 
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It  was  thoTight  by  many  persons  that  the  dignity  of  the 
Catholic  Eelief  Bill  was  lowered  by  its  containing  a  clanse 
evidently  intended  to  exclude  Mr.  0*Connell  from  parlia- 
ment till  he  should  have  been  re-elected.  There  was, 
perhaps,  a  strong  temptation  to  show  him  up  to  his 
followers,  to  whom  he  had  pledged  his  reputation  as  a 
lawyer  that  he  could  sit  in  parliament  without  taking  the 
oaths.  The  point  might  have  been  regarded  as  still  dis- 
putable if  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been  allowed  to  take  his  seat, 
in  any  manner,  without  being  re-elected;  and  therefore 
the  admission  to  parliament,  by  means  of  the  new  oath, 
was— limited  to  the  case  of  *any  person  professing  the 
Eoman  Catholic  religion,  who  shall  after  the  commence- 
ment of  this  act  be  returned  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons.'  The  matter  was  easily  settled  by  this  clause ; 
but  there  were  many  who  thought  it  a  pity  that  justice 
should  stoop  from  her  height  to  humble  and  annoy  an 
individual  who  was  virtually  triumphant.  The  discussion 
occasioned  by  Mr.  O'Connell's  claimhig  his  seat  without  a 
new  election  was  considered  by  the  country  an  extraordinary 
spectacle;  and  not  a  little  astonishment  was  expressed 
at  the  difficulty  which  the  House  seemed  to  find  in  settling 
the  bearings  of  a  law  just  passed  by  themselves. 

Mr.  O'Connell,  supported  by  Lords  Ebrington  and 
Duncannon,  presented  himself  to  be  sworn  at  the  table  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  15th  of  May.  He  was  not, 
after  all,  the  first  Catholic  member  who  so  presented 
himself;  for  Lord  Surrey,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
had  been  elected  for  Horsham  during  the  Easter  recess, 
and  had  taken  his  seat ;  but  the  strongest  interestnaturally 
attached  to  the  appearance  of  Mr.  0*Connell.  The  clerk 
offered  the  oath  which  had  been  repealed  by  the  late  act ; 
and  Mr.  O'Connell  objected  to  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  no  longer  in  force,  its  repeal  being  distinctly  declared 
in  the  new  act.  The  clerk  communicated  the  objection  to 
the  speaker,  who  had,  of  course,  made  up  his  mind  what  to 
do  and  say.  He  addressed  the  House,  declaring  his  opinion 
that  the  election  having  taken  place  under  the  old  law, 
the  oaths  imposed  by  the  old  law  must  be  taken,  to  entitle 
any  member  to  sit  in  that  House.  The  House  might  be 
appealed  to  by  petition  from  without,  or  by  the  question 
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being  raised  within  itself.  Meantime,  Mr.  O'Connell  must 
withdraw.  As  soon  as  Mr.  O'Connell  had  withdrawn,  Mr. 
Brougham  moved  that  lie  should  be  recalled,  in  order  to 
be  beard  in  regard  to  his  claim.  Every  one  was  aware 
that  he  must  be  heard.  As  it  required  some  consideration 
w^hether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  table  or  at  the  bar,  the 
debate  was  adjourned  from  the  present  Friday  to  Monday 
the  18th.  On  that  day,  Mr.  O'Connell  spoke  at  length  at 
the  bar,  and  astonished  some  of  his  hearers  as  much  by 
the  gentlemanly  moderation  of  his  tone  and  manner  as  by 
the  strength  of  his  pleas.  When  he  finished,  opinion  was 
very  much  divided  as  to  his  construction  of  his  case ;  and 
some  proposed  that,  as  there  appeared  even  to  the  lawyers 
to  be  doubt,  Mr.  O'Connell  should  have  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt,  and  be  at  once  admitted  on  taking  the  new  oatn. 
There  would,  however,  have  been  no  real  kindness  to  him 
and  his  constituents  in  so  admitting  him  as  to  leave  room 
for  any  question  as  to  the  legality  of  his  position ;  and  the 
true  reason  for  the  proposal  probably  was,  the  desire  to 
avoid  the  excitement  of  a  new  Clare  election  at  that  time. 
The  solicitor-general  having  moved  that  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  not  entitled  to  sit  without  first  taking  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  the  question  was  pressed  to  a  division,  when 
the  numbers  were  190  to  116  in  favour  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
exclusion. 

When  Mr.  O'Connell  appeared  at  the  bar,  the  next  day, 
to  hear  the  decision  of  the  House,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  was  ready  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  He  requested 
permission  to  look  at  the  oath ;  and,  after  considering  it 
for  a  short  time,  observed :  *  I  see  in  this  oath,  one  asser- 
tion, as  to  a  matter  of  fact,  which  I  know  is  not  true ;  and 
I  see  in  it  another  assertion,  as  to  a  matter  of  opinion, 
which  I  believe  is  not  true.  I  therefore  refuse  to  take 
this  oath.'  Then  ensued  some  discussion  as  to  whether  a 
writ  should  be  issued  for  a  new  election,  or  an  act  be 
passed  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
excitement  of  a  new  election;  but  the  issue  of  the  writ 
was  agreed  to  without  a  division. 

Mr.  O'Connell  was  elected  without  opposition ;  but  not 
for  this  was  the  language  of  his  addnesses  and  speeches 
the  less  violent  and  outrageous.    He  left  not  a  moment's 
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doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  of  his  intention  to  keep  np 
agitation  in  Ireland,  by  means  a&l  indefensible  In  tnem*- 
selves  as  ever,  v/Mle  tney  bad  no  longer  the  eXc?us©  of 
being  the  resort  of  a  man  under  persecutiott.  The  atrocity 
of  Ms  language  in  regard  to  all  English  statesmen  }» 
scarcely  crediWe  now^  even  when  the  speecheer  themselves 
are  before  our  6ves  t  and  thi«  incendiarism  of  course 
appears  Worse  after  his  having  shown  how  mild  and 
moderate  he  c(mlA  appear  awa^  from  home,  d,nd  among 
persons  too  enlightened  to  be  anmiated  by  violent  language. 
He  pledged  himself  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  everything 
objectionable  in  the  new  act — ^the  disfranchisement  of  the 
forties,  and  the  checks  upon  the  increase  of  monachism  in 
Ireland.  Etd  promised  evervthing  the  Irish  would  lik© 
to  have,  if  the  county  of  Clare  would  return  him  now ; 
and  &mong  other  things,  the  repeal  of  the  tinion.  From 
this  time  the  cry  of  repeal  was  Mr.  O'ConnelFs  tool  for 
cultivating  the  agitation  by  which,  in  regard  to  mind, 
fame,  and  fortune,  he  lived.  From  this  time  he  was  dis- 
honoured in  the  eyes  of  all  upright  men.  Up  to  this  time 
he  had  had  a  good  cause,  and  was  truly  the  hero  of  it. 
There  was  many  another  good  cause  yet  to  be  advocated 
for  Ireland,  of  which  he  might  have  been  the  hero — of 
which  he  must  have  been  the  h^ro,  if  he  had  had  in  him 
anything  of  the  heroic  element.  But  from  this  time,  his 
true  glory  was  extinguished.  He  rose  in  influence,  power, 
and  notoriety,  to  an  eminence  such  as  no  other  individual 
citizen  has  attained  in  modem  times  in  our  country ;  but 
the  higher  he  rose  in  these  respects,  the  deeper  he  sank  in 
the  esteem  of  those  whose  esteem  is  essential  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  true  fame.  Up  to  this  time,  he  might  be  a 
patriot,  though  his  methods  were  too  much  those  of  a 
demagogue ;  up  to  this  time,  he  had  a  dear,  definite,  and 
virtuous  aim  before  him,  and  he  followed  it  to  the  point  oT 
success ,'  but  henceforward  he  professed  aims  which  were 
not  only  unreal,  but  which  he  evidently  did  not  expect 
that  rational  people  could  silppose  to  be  real.  Hence- 
forward there  was  no  more  stability,  no  more  of  the 
dignity  which  is  involved  in  a  noble  cause :  he  made  men 
fear  him,  court  him,  groan  under  him,  admire  him,  and,  as 
regards  the  ignorant  lower  class  of  Irish,  adore  him  *  but 
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from  this  moment,  no  man  respected  him.  After  his 
additjssetf  at  the  second  Clare  election,  there  cotild  be  no 
tnor^  mistake  about  O'Connell. 

The  Catholic  Association  assembled  again,  nnder  the 
name  of  an  *  aggregate  meeting '  of  the  (%ithoHcs,  to  pro- 
mote the  re-election  of  Mr.  O'Cfonnell.  The  rent  was  stiH 
tn  existence — a  large  balance  of  its  funds  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurers,  and  disposable  ohly  at  the  bidding 
of  the  body  which  had  collected  it.  Fire  thousand  pounds 
of  this  money  were  voted  towards  the  expenses  of  the  new 
elections.  On  the  30th  of  July,  Mr.  (rOonneH  was  re* 
turned  without  opposition,  nearly  a  month  after  pariiament 
had  risen ;  so  that  he  did  not  take  his  seat  till  the  opening 
of  the  next  session — ^February,  1830. 

Here,  then,  we  have  witnessed  the  close  of  one  of  the 
most  important  controversies  which  ever  agitated  society 
in  any  age  or  country.  In  significance  It  perhaps  yields 
to  no  social  controversy  whatever ;  in  importance  it  mnst 
of  conrse  yield  to  some  few  great  organic  qnestions  which 
concern  essential  principles  of  government.  It  innst  be 
considered  as  of  less  importance,  for  instance,  in  a  large 
view,  than  the  question  of  reform  of  parliament.  But  it 
was  practically,  and  on  a  near  view,  of  more  pressing 
urgency  than  any  other,  or  than  all  others  put  together ; 
and  under  the  pressure  of  this  ntgency,  men  generally 
judged  amiss  of  the  issues — as  tnen  are  wont  to  do  in  cir- 
cumstances so  critical.  The  No-Popery  terrorist^  were 
scarcely  more  mistaken  In  their  anticipations  of  woe  and 
destructioii  from  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics  than 
the  liberal  politicans  of  the  time  were  in  their  expectations 
of  the  contentment  and  tranquillity  which  were  to  ensue 
in  Ireland.  The  last  reasonably  laughed  at  the  hobgoblin 
images  of  the  pope  and  the  tfesuits  which  the  London 
Tories  and  Irish  Orangemen  conjured  up,  to  frighten 
themselves  and  everybody  else  whom  they  could  idarm; 
they  reasonably  insisted  on  the  impossibility  of  doing  any- 
thing for  Ireland  till  this  measure  of  relief  sho^d  oe 
granted;  but  they  unreasonably  went  further  in  their 
expectations,  and  concluded  that  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland 
would  follow  from  the  measure  of  relief.  Mr.  O^Connell 
had  said  that  it  would ;  but  all  who  looked  at  the  aspect 
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of  aflfairs  for  themselves,  setting  at  nought  the  word  of  Mr. 
O'Connell  as  it  deserved,  saw  that  Mr.  O'Connell  never 
meant  that  Ireland  should  be  tranqnillised ;  and  that  if 
he  had  wished  for  her  tranquillisation  ever  so  earnestly, 
he  could  not  have  effected  it.  A  sudden  change  in  the  law 
could  not  make  a  permanent  change  in  the  temper  of  a 
nation — even  of  a  nation  which  knew  how  to  reverence 
law.  But  by  the  Irish,  the  function  and  the  value  of  law 
had  never  been  understood;  and  it  was  now  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  daily  and  nightly  care  that  the  people  should  not  be 
the  better  disposed  towards  the  law  for  its  having  become 
favourable  to  them.  In  his  popular  addresses  at  this  time, 
we  find  the  pervading  thought  and  purpose  to  be  inducing 
the  people  to  distrust  and  despise  legislation.  He  told 
them  that  he  had  got  the  new  law  for  them,  and  could  get 
as  much  more  as  he  liked ;  and  he  represented  the  whole 
administration  of  law  and  justice  in  Ireland  as  purposely 
hostile  to  them,  and  to  be  regarded  only  for  the  sake  of 
safety,  whether  in  the  form  of  obedience  or  evasion.  He 
advocated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  a  wholly  em- 
pirical method  of  political  and  social  existence,  instead  of 
using  his  efforts  to  bring  society  into  a  tranquil  organic 
state.  Accordingly,  the  relief  measure  appeared  to  pro- 
duce no  effect  whatever  upon  the  temper  and  troubles  of 
Ireland.  A  multitude  of  Catholics  found  themselves 
deprived  of  the  franchise ;  and  landlords,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  found  the  value  of  their  property  much  diminished 
by  the  operation  of  the  same  provision.  The  Orangemen 
became  more  furious  and  bigoted,  through  fear  and  jealousy 
of  their  triumphant  neighbours;  and  those  triumphant 
neighbours  were  urged  on  by  their  leaders  to  insufferable 
insolence  towards  the  government  and  sister-nation  which 
had  granted  them  relief  no  longer  possible  to  be  withheld. 
The  list  of  Irish  outrages,  the  pictures  of  Irish  crime  which 
follow,  in  the  registers  of  the  time,  the  record  of  Catholic 
emancipation,  ai-e  very  painful;  but  they  show,  not  that 
there  was  anything  wrong  in  the  procedure  of  relief,  but 
that  it  had  been  too  long  delayed.  There  could  not  have 
been  stronger  evidence  that  a  less  generous  measure  would 
have  done  no  good,  and  much  mischief.  As  it  was,  there 
was  no  room  for  regret  that  the  right  thing  had  been  done 
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at  last,  and  done  in  the  freest  and  amplest  spirit  and 
manner.  If  there  was  any  cause  for  regret,  it  was  that  it 
had  not  been  done  long  before;  and  also  that  even  its 
promoters  shoidd  so  little  understand  the  operation  of 
tyrannical  restrictions  as  to  believe  that  their  effects  would 
cease  with  their  existence.  Injury  may  be  forgiven,  and 
even  forgotten;  insult  may  be  forgiven,  though  perhaps 
never  forgotten ;  but  the  temper  and  character  generated 
under  insult  and  injury  cannot,  by  any  process,  be  changed 
at  once  into  a  healthful  condition  of  trustfulness,  integrity, 
and  good-humour.  The  emancipators  of  the  Catholics 
therefore  had  to  put  np  with  a  different  fate  from  that 
which  had  been  predicted  for  them  by  the  true  patriots 
and  best  political  prophets  who  had  anticipated  a  brighter 
coming  time  for  Ireland.  They  had  not  grateful  Ireland 
at  their  feet,  relieved  from  the  raging  demon — calm, 
clothed,  and  right  in  mind ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  could 
scarcely  be  seen  whether  or  no  the  demon  was  really  cast 
out.  There  was  no  gratitude,  no  peace,  no  trust,  no  in- 
clination to  alliance  for  great  common  objects.  But  then, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  infinite  relief  in  the  sense  of 
the  removal  of  wrong,  in  safety  from  revolution  and  civil 
war,  in  consciousness  that  the  way  was  now  clear  for  the 
regeneration  of  Ireland — clear  as  far  as  the  political  con- 
science of  England  was  concerned.  Ireland  was  not,  under 
her  new  emancipation,  what  her  Grattans  and  Plunkets 
had  expected,  nor  what  the  Cannings  and  Broughams,  and 
Wellingtons  and  Peels,  had  hoped  to  see  her ;  but  it  was 
enongh  for  support  that  the  right  act  was  done,  and  that 
the  grand  obstruction  of  all  was  removed ;  though  so  many 
more  were  found  to  exist,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty 
years,  we  see  no  end  to  them  yet. 
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CHAPTER  vm. 

Admlii»iaD  of  Oath^lio  Pdefs^-Chsngee  in  ibe  Gabmet-^PwIiiMaeiittfrf 
Beform-^Lord  BUuidford— ^Dnel — ParUaoneiitarj  Pro9Beding» --«- 
Belations  mXk  Portugal— Eiog's  Speeoh, 

The  Catholio  question  was  so  engrossing  to  the  mind  of 
the  whole  nation,  that  the  records  of  the  year  present  few 
notices  of  other  subjects.  In  connection  with  it,  toweyer, 
some  incidents  occurred  which  are  worthy  of  note. 

When  the  House  of  Lords  assembled  after  the  Easter 
holidays,  on  the  28th  of  April,  there  was  an  unusually 
full  attendance,  and  many  ladies  were  present,  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  very  interesting  spectacle.  On  the  entrance  of 
a  group  of  persons  who  proceeded  to  the  table,  there  was 
a  profound  silence ;  amiost  which,  three  Catholic  peers — 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Lord  Dormer — 
took  the  oaths.  They  had  obtained  entrance  at  last  to  the 
legislative  assembly  where  their  fathers  sat  and  ruled 
when  their  faith  was  that  of  the  whole  land.  In  those 
days,  the  cathedrals  were  theirs,  and  the  universities,  and 
the  crown,  and  the  legislature  j  all  the  '  thrones,  domina- 
tions, princedoms,  virtues,  powers/  of  the  civilised  world ; 
and  now,  here  was  a  little  remnant  of  the  old  Catholio 
peerage  re-entering  upon  the  function  of  government  under 
a  sad  reduction  of  pomp  and  circumstance.  To  the  student 
of  history  and  the  antiquarian,  the  spectacle  was  one  of 
deep  and  somewhat  melancholy  interest;  but  the  more 
ignorant  among  the  possessors  of  power  looked  upon  these 
peers  of  ancient  lineage  as  a  sort  of  intruders — as  the 
newest  order  of  upstarts,  whose  admission  vulgarised  their 
Protestant  legislature,  while  endangering  its  Protestantism. 
Here,  however,  was  the  hereditary  earl-marshal  of  England 
present  once  more  as  a  peer  of  parliament ;  and  he  and  his 
companions  were  soon  after  joined  by  more  of  their  own 
faith.  On  the  1st  of  May,  Lords  Stafford,  Petre,  and  Stour- 
ton  took  the  oaths  and  their  seats.  Soon  after.  Lord  Eldon 
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paid  a  Tosit  to  two  melancholy  duchesses,  who  showed  him 
their  vast  collections  of  Protestant  speeches,  protestations, 
and  pledges — *6ome  in  gold  letters' — which,  in  better 
days,  the  ladies  had  taken  for  an  ample  security  that  no 
Catholic  would  ever  sit  as  a  legislator ;  but  their  sym- 
pathisitig  old  frielid  told  them  they  might  now  throw  all 
those  valued  securities  into  the  fire*  One  of  these  ladies 
was  the  wife  of  '  the  young  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  did 
very  well  in  all  he  Said  during  the  debates'  against  the 
admifisioti  of  the  Catholics,  and  In  opposition  to  the 
ministry.  Though  he  failed  in  his  object,  he  was  not 
without  his  reward  for  his  opposition.  '  I  hear,'  writes 
Lord  Eldon,  '  that  he  is  a  great  favourite  with  the  king ; 
which  seems  Hot  to  be  the  fortune,  be  it  good  or  bad,  at 
this  moment,  of  those  addicted  to  his  ministers.' 

In  the  same  cause.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  the  attorney 
general,  had  made  sacrifices.  The  administration  had 
hoped  that  he  would  at  least  have  kept  silence  on  their 
great  measure,  though  he  had  refused  to  prepare  the  bill ; 
but  he  held  it  dishonest  to  keep  silence,  threw  his  whole 
powers  into  opposition,  and  of  course  waa  immediately 
dismissed  from  his  office,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  James  Scarlett,  who  had  been  attorney-general  under 
Mr.  Canning.  Another  change  was  occasioned  by  the 
retirement  of  the  lord  high  admiral,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
who  was  thought,  by  the  straightforward  and  simple- 
mannered  premier,  to  have  mixed  up  too  much  of  the 
popularity-seeking  of  the  heir-presumptive  with  the  busi- 
ness of  his  ofBce.  There  had  been  a  vast  deal  of  jaunt- 
ing and  cruising  about,  presenting  of  colours,  preparation 
of  shows  on  sea  and  land,  which  appeared  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  to  be  more  expensive  and  foolish  than  in  any 
way  serviceable ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  retirement  of 
the  lord  high  admiral  was  caused  by  a  plain  expression  of 
the  premier's  opinion  on  this  matter.  It  is  said  that  on  a 
long  account  for  travelling  expenses  being  sent  into  the 
treasury  by  the  lord  hi^h  admiral,  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
endorsed  the  paper :  *  No  travelling  expenses  allowed  to 
the  lord  high  admiral,'  and  dismissed  it.  The  health  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  was*  unsatisfactory  at  this  time — enough 
so  to  justify  his  retirement  without   other  cause.    His 
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office  merged  again  into  that  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
which  was  held  by  Lord  Melville,  who  was  succeeded  at 
the   Board   of  Control  by  Lord  EUenborough.     It   was 
believed  at  the  time  that  the  ministers  would  have  liked  jj 
to  offer  the  privy  seal  to  Lord  Grey,  but  that  the  king  * 
could  not  be  asked  to  approve  of  it.     Lord  Grey's  time  was  '  - 
approaching;  but  it  was  not  quite  yet.     Meantime,  the 
ministers  '  took  Lord  Kosslyn,  as  another  Whig.' 

While  waiting  for  Lord  Grey,  however,  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform  was  not  dropped.  It  was  brought 
forward  on  the  2nd  of  June  in  an  extraordinary  manner. 
The  Marquis  of  Blandford  declared  himself  unhappy  in 
the  thought  that  the  '  borough-market '  was  now  so  thrown 
open  to  Catholics,  as  that  there  was  no  longer  any  security 
for  the  liberties  of  Englishmen,  or  for  the  prosperity 
of  their  manufactures  and  commerce.  Such  an  influx 
of  Catholics  into  parliament  might  be  secured  by  the  pur- 
chase of  boroughs  as  that  the  voice  of  the  nation  might 
be  silenced,  and  Protestantism  extinguished.  The  mover 
brought  forward  two  resolutions — one  declaring  that 
there  existed  boroughs  and  small  constituencies  which 
might  be  bought  for  money ;  and  the  other,  that  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  boroughs,  and  of  such  practices  in  them, 
was  disgraceful  and  injurious  in  every  way.  The  resolu- 
tions were  negatived  by  a  majority  of  74  in  a  House  of  184. 
The  debate,  and  the  occurrence  which  excited  it,  occa- 
sioned great  amusement  to  the  liberal  party  in  the  House ; 
and  Mr.  William  Smith  observed,  that '  one  effect  he  was  ' 
happy  to  find,  had  been  produced  by  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Eelief  Bill — an  effect  which  its  best  friends  had  not  antici- 
pated ;  it  appeared  to  have  transformed  a  number  of  the 
highest  Tories  in  the  land  to  something  very  nearly 
resembling  Kadical  reformers.' 

A  few  days  before  the  Eelief  Bill,  went  up  to  the  Lords, 
the  whole  country  was  electrified  by  the  news  that  the 
prime-minister  had  fought  a  duel  on  account  of  the  bill, 
or  rather  on  the  implication  of  his  honour  in  the  bill. 
These  were  days  when  foolish  men  were  more  foolish, 
and  hasty  men  more  hasty  than  usual ;  and  a  very  foolish, 
and  hasty  charge  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  of  de- 
signs to  overthrow  the  Church  and  constitution  under  false 
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pretences,  was  pnt  forth  in  the  newspapers,  in  a  letter 
from  Lord  Winchilsea  to  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
for  establishing  King's  College,  London.  It  is  generally- 
agreed  that  gentlemen  must  judge  for  themselves  about 
the  requisitions  of  their  honour ;  but  it  certainly  appeared 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  rather  amusing  that 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  should  think  it  any  more  neces- 
sary to  vindicate  himself  against  a  clumsy  charge  of  secret 
conspiracy  against  the  constitution,  than  to  show  his  cou- 
rage by  fighting  a  duel.  A  graver  question  was  whether 
it  could  be  justifiable  in  the  head  of  the  government  to 
risk  his  life,  at  a  juncture  so  extraordinary,  in  a  personal 
quarrel.  The  duke  gives  his  own  view  in  the  letter  to 
Lord  Winchilsea  which  contains  his  challenge.  Every 
efibrt  had  been  used  to  induce  the  earl  to  make  reparation 
for  his  calumnious  expressions ;  which  he  refused  to  do, 
unless  the  duke  would  explain  how  long  he  had  enter- 
tained his  present  political  views — a  requisition  wholly 
absurd  on  the  face  of  it.  '  The  question  for  me  now  to 
decide  is  this,'  the  duke  wrote  on  the  20th  of  March :  *  Is 
a  gentleman  who  happens  to  be  the  king's  minister  to 
submit  to  be  insulted  by  any  gentleman  who  thinks  proper 
to  attribute  to  him  disgraceful  or  criminal  motives  for  his 
oondnot  as  an  individual  ?  I  cannot  doubt  of  the  decision 
which  I  ought  to  make  on  this  question.  Your  lordship  is 
alone  responsible  for  the  consequences.'  The  earl  did  not 
choose  to  be  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  prime- 
minister  of  England,  at  a  most  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  the  country ;  and  perhaps  he  was  conscious  of  wrong. 
After  receiving  the  duke's  fire  uninjured,  he  fired  in  the 
air ;  and  then  permitted  his  second  to  deliver  to  the  second 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  a  declaration  of  regret  and 
retractation,  which  he  caused  to  be  published  in  the  news- 
papers. It  was  an  absurd  affair ;  but  it  might  have  cost 
the  nation  dear. 

The  distress  among  the  silk-weavers  being  extreme 
this  year,  an  attempt  was  made  in  parliament  to  procure  a 
reversal  of  the  free-trade  policy  of  Mr.  Huskisson.  It  was 
so  plainly  shown,  however,  that,  whatever  the  distress 
might  have  been  in  any  case,  it  was  aggravated  to  excess 
by  the  ignorance  and  violence  of  the  unhappy  operatives, 
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that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  produced  an  issue  tbo 
reverse  of  that  which  had  been  hoped.  It  was  shown  that 
at  Coventry  the  handloom-weavers  were  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  which,  instead  of 
learning  to  use,  they  attempted  to  destroy.  The  London 
silk-weavers  struck  for  wages  which  could  not  be  obtained, 
and  destroyed  by  night  the  webs  and  material  of  workmen 
who  would  not  join  the  strike.  To  revert  to  the  old 
restrictive  policy  could  be  no  remedy  for  evils  like  these. 
Instead  of  this,  the  duties  on  raw  silk  were  again  lowered, 
amidst  prophecies  of  ruin  within  the  House,  and  outside-^ 
in  Bethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields — scenes  of  fieroe  riot, 
which  Mr.  Peel  declared  that  he  knew  to  be  intended  to 
intimidate  the  House  from  lowering  the  duties. 

The  budget  occupied  little  time  smd  attention  thi» 
session.  The  report  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
was,  on  the  whole,  favourable;  but  the  surplus  was  not 
greater  than  was  required  to  be  set  apart  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt ;  and  there  was  therefore  no  diminu- 
tion of  taxation. 

A  bill  passed  the  Commons  this  gesdon  for  legalising  the 
sale  of  game.  It  came  up  to  the  Jjords  supported  by  th© 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  JJower  House.  Lord  Wham- 
clifie  set  before  the  peers  such  an  ^rray  of  facts  in  regard 
to  the  corrupting  and  disorganising  effects  of  the  game- 
laws,  as  must,  one  would  have  thought,  have  procured  an 
unanimous  vote  for  their  modification  or  repeal  from  any 
body  of  men  whatever.  But  Lord  Westmoreland  soon 
showed  that  there  was  to  be  an  opposition.  He  declared 
that  the  bill '  would  depopulate  the  country  of  gentlemen,' 
This  sounded  very  fearful ;  for  the  worst  that  had  been 
apprehended  hitherto  was  that  even  the  total  repeal  of 
the  game-laws  '  woidd  depopulate  the  country  of  hares 
and  pheasants.  His  lordship  '  was  sure  that  the  friends  of 
liberty  in  the  other  House  must  have  been  asleep  when  this 
bill  passed/  And  now  Lord  Eldon  seems  to  have  thought 
that  the  friends  of  liberty — that  is,  of  aristocratic  sports 
— were  napping  in  a  little  too  much  security  in  the  Lords' 
House.  He  speaks  of  his  own  opposition  to  the  measur^ 
and  says :  '  The  prime-minister  oppoeed  this  bill  also,  ana 
we  old  Tories  thought  ourselves  safe  in  our  views  of  defeat- 
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ing  it;  but  piany  of  the  old  Tories,  being  verv  much  out 
of  humoTjr,  would  not  buckle  to,  and  the  Whigs,  the  old 
opposition.,  all  sti<jldjLg  together,  and,  I  suppose,  courting 
popularity  vith  the  Ipwer  orders  by  their  vote,  let  the 
duke  have  something  like  ^  proof  that  they  were  mightier 
than  be;  ^nd  go  he  was  in  a  minority.*  The  bill  was 
read  a  second  time  by  a  majority  of  ten ;  but  the  peers 
took  more  care  of  their  *  liberty*  next  time;  and  the 
majority — of  two — was  on  the  other  side.  The  jail  must 
still  be  crowded  with  peasants  sent  to  that  school  of  crime 
for  catching  wild  animals ;  the  life  of  a  hare  or  a  pheasant 
must  still  be  protected  more  carefully  than  the  character 
and  liberty  of  a  man;  and  still,  while  hundreds  of 
thoufiands  of  the  working-classes  we^«  sinking  into  disease 
and  death  from  want  of  bread,  thQ  game  of  noblemen 
was  to  be  encouraged  to  eat  and  destroy  food  to  the  value 
of  £5,000,000  in  a  year.  The  bill  would  have  done  little 
in  comparison  with  the  reform  which  was  then,  and  is 
still,  needed ;  but  that  little  was  refused  by  the  lords  of 
the  soU,  who  could  not  have  fully  known  what  they  were 
doing,  but  who  preferred  liberty  of  sporting  to  the  trouble 
of  inquiring.  lord  Eldon's  language  shows  that  he  was 
aware  that  the  game-laws  were  disliked  by  *  the  lower 
orders ; '  but  he  was  notoriously  fond  of  shooting ;  and  it 
seems  not  to  have  occurred  to  him,  nor  to  some  wiser  and 
better  jnen  than  he,  that  it  is  dangerous  to  pursue  an  aristo- 
cratic amusement  at  the  expense  of  disgusting  the  middle, 
and  corrupting  and  exasperating  the '  lower  orders '  of  their 
countrymen.  This  subject  comes  up  again  and  again  in  the 
recent  histojy  of  England;  and  even  yet,  the  sportsmen 
in  parliament  have  not  laid  aside  their  tone  of  levity  on 
a  matter  which  has  in  it  all  the  seriousness  that  can  attach 
to  any  political  topic  whatever.  "While  reviewing  the 
course  and*  issue  of  other  great  questions,  the  mind  oc- 
casionally reverts  to  this  yet  pending  one,  with  somQ 
wonder,  whether  in  this  case  as  in  so  many  preceding, 
there  will  be  insolence,  levity,  and  blindness,  to  the  last 
moment^  to  be  succeeded  by  panic,  rapid  conversion,  and 
precipitate  legislation.  Such  a  speculation  may  be  laughed 
at  by  those  who  look  at  iJie  game-law  question  as  pne  of 
liberty  of  sporting,  regarding  merely  tne  pleasures  and 
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privileges  of  gentlemen,  and  the  lives  of  hares  and  birds ; 
but  there  is  another  side  to  it,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  see  hereafter.  The  true  and  permanent  aspect  of  the 
question  is  that  in  which  it  regards  the  feeding  or  robbing 
the  hungry — the  deterioration  or  improvement  of  the  land 
—the  filling  or  emptying  of  our  prisons — the  increase  or 
diminution  of  crime — the  oppression  or  redemption  of  a 
million  of  rural  labourers ;  one  might  say,  the  very  existence 
of  society  as  it  is,  and  is  to  be.  Of  course,  the  game-laws 
will  give  way,  sooner  than  our  social  organisation;  but 
the  two  cannot  much  longer  exist  together;  and  when 
the  sportsmen  in  parliament  attain  to  seeing  this,  the 
grave  aspect  of  the  question  will  present  itself  to  them  as 
it  does  now  to  those  who  foresee  the  end.  Meantime,  we 
have  noted  one  of  the  first  attacks  on  the  aristocratic 
privileges  of  the  gun,  and  the  kind  of  thought,  speech, 
and  temper,  which  the  attack  called  forth. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  debates  of  the  session  was 
on  the  subject  of  our  relations  with  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 
The  conduct  of  England  in  preserving  her  neutrality  as 
to  the  de  facto  government  of  Portugal  had  been  apparently 
so  strange  as  to  cause  eager  and  angry  discussion,  not  only 
on  the  continent,  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  in  the  British  parliament.  It  is  well  that  cases  of 
such  extreme  nicety  in  regard  to  international  honour 
occur  now  and  then,  embarrassing  as  they  may  be  at  the 
moment ;  for  so  close  an  appeal  to  principles  is  good  for 
the  national  conscience,  and  a  noble  exercise  for  the 
national  rulers.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  case  more  trying 
to  flesh  and  blood  than  the  one  before  us,  or  more  honour- 
able to  the  conscience  of  the  government.  Thus,  at  least, 
is  the  matter  regarded  now,  at  a  distance  of  twenty  years ; 
though  at  the  time  it  was  difficult  for  the  majority  to  enter 
into  the  motives  of  a  conduct  apparently  contradictory. 

In  August  1828,  Lord  Aberdeen  had  been  applied  to  by 
the  Portuguese  refugees  for  permission  to  send  a  large 
quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  from  England  to  Brazil. 
The  minister  replied  that  permission  would  be  granted  on 
a  pledge  from  the  applicants  that  the  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion should  not  be  employed  in  the  civil  dissensions  in 
Portugal,  in  which  England  was  bound,   as  a  neutral 
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power,  not  to  interfere.  The  pledge  was  offered ;  Count 
Itabayana  declaring  that  he  could  give  a  clear  and  precise 
reply,  that  there  was  no  intention  of  employing  these 
stores  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Portugal.  Yet,  the  arms 
and  powder  were  immediately  conveyed,  not  to  Brazil, 
but  to  Teroeira.  Terceira,  the  largest  island  of  the  Azores, 
which  are  under  the  dominion  of  Portugal,  had  declared 
in  favour  of  the  young  queen,  and  driven  off  the  troops 
of  Don  Miguel.  The  sending  these  arms  there  in  such  a 
mode  awakened  the  suspicions  of  our  government  that 
men  would  soon  be  sent  after  them ;  and  thus  the  island 
would  be  garrisoned  and  strengthened  by  England  for 
war  against  the  actual  ruler  of  Portugal;  a  proceeding 
which  would  have  been  a  direct  breach  of  neutrality.  In 
October,  application  was  made  for  a  conveyance  for  the 
Portuguese  troops  to  Terceira.  The  reply  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  was,  that  '  England  was  determined  to  main- 
tain a  neutrality  in  the  civil  dissensions  of  Portugal,  and 
that  the  king,  with  that  determination,  could  not  permit 
the  ports  and  arsenals  of  England  to  be  made  places  of 
equipment  for  hostile  armaments.'  He  intimated  also  that 
the  4000  Portuguese  troops  could  not  be  allowed  to  remain 
in  any  English  port,  as  a  military  body,  ready  for  action. 
All  needful  hospitality  should  be  shown  them ;  but  they 
must  disband,  and  distribute  themselves  over  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages,  or  wherever  they  pleased, 
and  not  remain  concentrated  in  Plymouth.  The  answer 
was,  that  sooner  than  separate  and  dissolve  their  military 
organisation,  they  would  go  to  Brazil.  The  duke's  reply 
was,  that  we  did  not  wish  to  send  them  away,  but  that 
they  could  repair  to  Brazil  if  they  chose ;  and  a  British 
convoy  was  offered  to  protect  them  from  Portuguese 
cruisers.  This  convoy  was  declined.  In  the  next  De- 
cember, application  was  made  for  permission  and  means  of 
transport  to  send  the  refugees,  unarmed,  to  Terceira ;  and 
this  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  the  former  deception. 
The  applicants  were  told:  *We  have  been  already  de- 
ceived ;  you  profess  to  sail  as  unarmed  men,  but  you  will 
find  arms  on  your  arrival  at  Terceira.'  The  profession 
then,  on  the  part  of  the  Portuguese  leaders,  was  that  they 
were  going  to  Brazil ;  but  the  government  were  aware  that 
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they  sailed  with  false  clearances,  which  were  obtained 
at  the  custom-house  as  for  Gibraltar,  for  Virginia,  and  for 
Othet  plades.  The  el:pedition  consisted  of  four  vessels, 
which  cai*ried  652  officers  and  inen,  under  the  command 
of  Genetai  Coniit  Saldanha,  who  had  been  the  Portuguese 
war-minister  under  the  constitution.  Distinct  notice  had 
been  givefi  to  the  heads  of  the  expedition  that  any  atteinpt 
to  land  at  Terceira  would  be  prevented ;  and  that  a  British 
fotce  would  be  found  ready  for  the  purpose  stationed  off 
the  islatid. 

A  smsill  forde  of  armed  vessels  had,  m  fact,  been  de- 
l^atched  uhdet  the  command  of  Captain  "Walpole,  of  the 
MMgeT",  with  instructions  to  cruise  off  the  island,  and  to 
inform  the  Portuguese  under  Saldanha,  if  they  appealed, 
that  he  had  authority  to  prevent  their  landing.  'And,' 
continued  the  instructions,  *  should  they  persist,  notwith- 
fetanding  sUch  Warning,  in  hovering  about,  or  in  making 
any  efforts  to  effect  a  landing,  you  are  then  to  use  force 
to  drive  them  away  from  that  neighbourhood,  and  teep 
sight  of  them  until  you  shall  be  convinced  by  the  course 
they  may  steer,  and  the  distance  they  may  have  proceeded, 
th^t  they  have  no  intention  of  returning  to  the  "Western 
Islands.'  As  Captain  Walpole  was  keeping  his  watch,  on 
the  16th  of  JahUaryi  off  Port  Praya,  in  Terceira,  the 
expedition  appeared.  The  vessel  which  carried  Saldanha 
came  first.  It  paid  ho  attention  to  the  two  shots  fired 
by  the  Banger  to  bring  them  to ;  and  appeared  tesolved 
to  push  into  port  at  sul  hazards.  Captain  Walpole  was 
cJdmpelled  to  fire ;  and  his  shot  killed  one  man  and  wounded 
another.  That  single  shot  echoed  round  the  world ;  and  it 
wa^  years  before  the  reverberation  died  away.  Everybody 
in  all  countries,  who  did  not  know  what  had  passed  unseen, 
asked  what  this  could  mean.  England  had  received  the 
young  queen  and  her  adherents  with  all  hospitality  and  en- 
couragement ;  had  withdrawn  her  ambtissador  from  Lisbon 
on  the  avowal  of  Don  Miguel's  usurpation ;  and  now  was 
firing  upon  the  young  queen's  troops,  when  they  were 
entering  the  port  of  an  island  which  had  remained  faithful 
to  her.  The  most  mortifying  comtaent  was  that  of  the 
usurper.  Don  Miguel  announced  in  the  Lisbon  Gazette^ 
that,  *the  conduct  of  England  towards  Portugal,  in  such 
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circtunstanoes,  had  been  above  all  praise/  The  steady 
teply  of  the  Snglisk  govermneiit  was  that  we  were  not  at 
war  with  [Portugal ;  and  we  should  not  go  to  war  with 
Portngal  while  her  conflicts  were  civil.  Our  obligations 
were  to  defend  her,  oil  her  own  appeal,  against  foreign 
aggression :  and  beyond  these  obligations  we  would  not  go. 
Our  immediate  buiiness  was  to  preserve  our  neutrality. 

Captain  Wal{)ole's  shot  compelled  Saldanha  to  a  confer- 
ence, at  the  end  of  which  he  declared  that  he  considered 
the  whole  Expedition  prisoners  to  the  English,  Captain 
Walpole  took  care  not  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which 
the  Portuguese  should  depart;  and  he  told  them  to  go 
whete  they  pleased;  only  fiot  to  stay  where  they  were. 
They  sailed  westwards;  and  he  followed  them,  Saldanha 
keeping  up  the  affectation  of  supposing  him  the  captor  of 
the  expedition.  On  the  24th,  when  the  vessels  were 
within  five  hundred  miles  of  Scilly,  Captain  Walpole 
thought  it  time  to  put  an  end  to  thiB  pretence,  lest  any 
colorur  should  be  afforded,  by  their  simultaneous  arrival  in 
the  Channel,  to  the  charge  that  England  had  violated  her 
neutrality,  to  the  injury  of  the  constitutional  cause.  He 
therefore  sent  to  ask  Saldanha  where  he  was  going. 
Saldanha  expressed  astonishment  at  the  question,  and  said 
that  prisoners  of  War  always  went  wherever  their  captors 
chose  to  lead  them.  Captain  Walpole,  declaring  that 
Saldanha^s  conduct  determined  him  to  escort  the  expedition 
no  further,  turned  back  to  Terceira,  where  he  intercepted 
another  vessel  charged  with  Portuguese  officers,  and  fitted 
6ut  from  London.  The  vessel  was  just  about  to  enter 
Port  Pray  a.  Captain  Walpole  supplied  her  with  water  and 
provisions,  and  bade  her  go.  The  case  of  the  Portuguese 
aoes  jseem  hard  when  viewed  by  itself;  but  their  repeated 
deceptions  show  their  own  consciousness  that  they  had  no 
right  to  involve  a  neutral  power,  whose  hospitality  they 
were  receiving,  in  their  political  conflicts.  If  they  had 
brought  their  vessels  and  stores  ff  oin  Portugal  or  Brazil, 
or  from  any  country>  beyond  the  limit  of  Portuguese 
allianoe^  it  would  have  been  well  and  good;  but  their 
conduct^  however  palliated  by  the  tfemptation  and  distress 
of  their  circumstances,  was  not  such  as  the  English  govern- 
ment could  allow  to  pass  u^rebuked  and  unexplained. 
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Don  Miguel's  conduct  was  not  sucli  as  to  permit  any 
reasonable  person  to  suppose  that  the  English  government 
could  have  any  partiality  on  his  behalf.  He  set  aside 
the  sentences  of  the  courts  on  political  prisoners  when 
they  were  not  severe  enough  to  please  him ;  and  actually 
caused  death  to  be  inflicted  by  his  own  mere  order,  when 
transportation  had  been  decreed  by  the  judges.  He  im- 
prisoned multitudes,  and  confiscated  their  goods  to  himself 
without  any  pretence  of  law ;  and  even  attempted  the  life 
of  his  sister,  the  late  regent,  with  his  own  hand.  The 
princess  was  suspected  by  him  of  having  sent  a  servant  to 
England,  with  money  and  jewels,  to  save  her  property 
from  his  rapacious  grasp.  He  rushed,  armed,  into  her 
chamber,  and  demanded  an  account  of  the  departure  of 
this  servant.  When  she  did  not  reply,  he  rushed  upon 
her  with  a  bayonet  which  was  fixed  upon  a  pistol  in  his 
hand.  She  grappled  with  him,  and  actually  threw  him 
down.  He  sprang  up,  and  again  attacked  her;  but  by 
this  time  her  chamberlain  was  in  the  way.  Don  Miguel 
stabbed  the  chamberlain  in  the  arm,  and  fired  his  pistol 
at  the  princess.  The  ball  killed  a  servant  by  her  side,  but 
she  was  rescued  by  other  servants,  who  came  at  the  noise 
of  the  scuffle.  Under  such  a  sovereign,  Portugal  indeed 
deserved  the  pity  expressed  for  her  misfortunes  in  the 
king's  speech,  delivered  by  commission,  at  the  close  of 
the  session  of  1829,  on  the  24th  of  June :  *  It  is  with  in- 
creased regret  that  his  majesty  again  adverts  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  Portuguese  monarchy.  But  his  majesty 
commands  us  to  repeat  his  determination .  to  use  every 
effort  to  reconcile  conflicting  interests,  and  to  remove  the 
evils  which  press  so  heavily  upon  a  country,  the  prosperity 
of  which  must  ever  be  an  object  of  his  majesty's  solicitude.' 

The  speech  announced,  in  decorous  terms,  that  the  war 
with  Turkey  was  turned  over  to  Russia.  Ambassadors 
from  France  and  England  were  on  their  way  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  and  Bussia  had  not,  on  account  of  her  own 
quarrel  with  the  Porte,  withdrawn  her  name  from  the 
negotiations  for  the  final  pacification  of  Greece.  The  king 
thanked  his  parliament  for  their  attention  to  the  affairs 
of  Ireland  and  the  Catholics,  which  he  had  especially 
recommended  to  their  deliberations ;  and  sincerely  hoped 
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that  tiie  important  measures  they  had  passed  would  tran- 
qtiiUise  Ireland,  and  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  union 
between  her  and  the  rest  of  the  empire. 

The  king  was  not  gone  to  the  German  baths  and  Hanover, 
leaving  *  Clarence '  or  *  Sussex  *  to  be  king  of  the  Catholics. 
He  remained  in  seclusion  at  Windsor,  Brighton,  or  London. 
It  was  generally  understood  that  he  was  ill,  and  univer- 
sally suspected  that  he  was  very  miserable.  The  close 
of  his  nnhappy  life  was  now  not  far  off;  and  the  state 
of  certain  foreign  affairs  troubled  him  almost  as  much  as 
the  achievements  of  his  own  ministers  and  parliament 
at  home. 


CHAPTEEIX, 


Affairs  of  Prance — Law  of  the  Press — Vill^e's  Besignation — Prinoe 
Polignac — Polignac  Ministry — Summons  to  the  Chambers—Dissolu- 
tion of  the  Chambers — The  Elections— Ministers'  Memorial — Issue 
of  the  Ordinances — Protest  of  the  Journalists — Destruction  of  the 
Press  —  Conference  at  the  Tuileries  —  Messages  to  and  from  the 
King  —  Marshal  Marmont  —  Second  Conference  —  Retreat  to  St. 
Cloud — Wanderings  of  the  Royal  Fiuaoily — Reception  in  England — 
Conduct  of  the  Revolution — Fate  of  l^e  Ministers — ^Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick—  Death  of  the  Pope  —  Russia  and  Turkey — Settlement  of 
Greece. 

It  was  about  the  political  state  of  France  that  the  king 
and  ministers  of  England  were  troubled  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1829.  By  that  time,  indeed,  their  relations  of 
sympathy  with  the  government  of  France  were  becoming 
the  cause  of  more  reasonable  anxiety  than  even  feelings  of 
mutual  hostility  could  have  been.  To  understand  this,  we 
must  look  back  a  little. 

At  the  time  when  Mr.  Canning  sent  British  troops  to 
Portugal  to  repel  aggressions  from  Spain,  which  were 
supported  by  France,  there  were  three  parties  in  France 
bj  whom  England  was  very  differently  regarded.  In 
1827,  indeed,  there  was  such  disorder  in  tibe  political  state 
of  France,  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which 
the  three  great  parties  were  not  in  bitter  enmity  against 
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each  otlier;  j»nd  Mr,  Calling's  fprpign  policy  was  natuially 
a  prominent  topic. 

The  French  king  and  hie  goy^mmQUt  justified  England, 
in  word,  as  well  as  hy  the  act  pf  reoalling  their  own 
awhassadors  from  Madrid,  on  occasion  of  Ferdinand's  inter- 
ference with  PortugaL  But  they  bad  their  cause  of 
quarrel  with  Mr,  Canning,  They  vehemently  resented 
his  expressions  abont  the  occupation  of  Spain  by  the 
Trench  in  1823;  about  hi^  method  rf  baffliiig  her  policy 
by  separating  thj^  South  American  cplonie^  frpm  fepain; 
and  about  the  power  which  would  he  wielded  by  England 
in  the  event  of  a  war  of  opinion  in  Europe.  This  ruling 
party,  called  the  moderate  royalist  party,  was,  in  1827, 
supposed  to  be  the  strongest.  The  other  two  were  the 
nltra-royalist,  which  would  have  supported  Ferdinand 
through  everything,  would  h^ve  placed  and  upheld  Don 
Miguel  on  the  throne  of  Portugal,  would  have  made  the 
Jesuits  nwwters  of  education  in  France,  and  which  hated 
England  to  the  last  extremity;  and  the  liberal  party,  which  ' 
justified  Mr.  Canning  throujghout,  and  sought  to  make 
their  own  liberties  approximate  to  those  of  England. 

Men  could  hardly  tell,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
session  pf  1827,  how  to  account  for  the  agitation  and 
turbulence  pervading  society  in  France,  of  which  every 
one  was  sensible.  Everybody  was  expecting  that  some- 
thing fearful  would  happen  soon;  yet  no  one  seemed  to 
know  why.  The  minister  Villele  was  extremely  un- 
popular; but  this  appeared  to  be  rather  on  account  of 
something  he  was  expected  to  do,  than  from  anything  h© 
had  yet  done.  The  financial  statement  of  the  session  was 
very  favourable.  It  oame  out  afterwards  that  it  was 
delusive,  and  that  the  condition  of  ihe  people  in  the 
provinces  was  deplorable ;  but  this  was  not  yet  understood 
in  Paris.  From  some  unknown  cause,  everything  seemed 
thrown  out  of  its  course,  so  that  events  were  no  longer 
oaloulable,  nor  political  bodies  reliable.  In  the  preceding 
session,  the  minister  had  been  perplexed  by  thj3  new 
Chamber  of  Peers,  where  hd  had  supposed  he  might  have 
altogether  his  own  way.  The  peers  nad  rejected  his  pro- 
ject of  a  kind  of  law  of  primogeniture,  and  had  refused 
to  tolerate  the  presence  of  the  Jesuits  in  establishments 
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of  public  instruction,  TJi©  other  chamber  sank  i|i  the 
national  estimation  fjom  dgj  tQ  day;  and  in  proportion 
the  liberal  party  within  it  rose  into  strength  a»d  influence, 
The  newspaper  pre^s  harassed  thQ  minister  by  its  unre- 
mitting hostility;  while  the  journal^,  which  he  held  ^ii 
his  disposal,  had  jscarpely  9-ny  rea^ders.  The  minister  ^Yf 
that  he  must  either  resign  or  put  ioyra  thQ  press.  Un- 
happily for  himself  and  hie  trust,  he  chQse  thfe  latter 
course ;  and  here  was  the  first  thnnder-^clap  of  the  tempest 
whose  distant  mutterings  had  held  the  nattion  in  dread. 

During  the  preceding  year,  the  hishojps  had  been  iirgont 
with  the  government  to  restrain  the  Upentiousness  of  the 
presp,  and  the  ministerial  majority  of  the.  Chamber  of 
Deputies  had  carried  addresses  for  the  same  direct ;  and 
now  at  the  opening  of  the  pessign,  a  bill  was  brpi^ght  in, 
which  muet  have  gratified  the  e^cpectatigns  of  the  bishops 
and  the  Tory  deputies  to  the  utmost.  This  bill  W.as  the 
production  of  Peyronnet,  keeper  of  the  seaU,  and  minister 
of  justice.  Hitherto  the  law  had  provided  that  five  copies 
of  every  new  work  should  be  deposited  in  the  appropriate 
govemmfint  department.  But  this  deposit  wa^  made  at 
the  moment  of  publication,  allowing  no  time  for  revision 
by  tbe  police — a  purpose  never  contemplated  in  the  ar- 
rangement. Now»  it  was  to  be  enacted,  that  no  work  of 
twentjr  sheets  and  under  should  be  exposed  for  sale,  or 
be  allowed,  in  any  portion,  to  leave  the  printing-office, 
till  five  oompletQ  days  had  elapsed  from  the  period  of 
deposit ;  nor  any  work  of  above  twenty  sheets,  till  after 
the  expiration  of  ten  days.  The  penalties  were  fines  and 
confiscation  of  the  edition..  So  much  fqr  works  not  peri- 
odical. As  for  periodicals,  cheapness  was  to  be  done  away 
with  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  stamps.  The  publication 
of  the  political  journal^  wai^  to  be  rendered  almost  im-f 
possible  by  restrictions  a§  to  proprietorship  and  editorship; 
and  all  proprietors  whose  cape  did  not  come  within  the 
conditions  of  the  new  law — .all  women,  minors,  and 
partners,  beyond  the  number  of  five — were  to  find  their 
property  in  journals  e:^tinguisbed  within  thirty  days 
from  the  passing  of  the  law  unless  they  oould  previously 
accomplish  a  forced  sale,  Fines  and  othi^r  punishments, 
and  stamp-duties,  were  heavily  augmented.    A  fine  of  five 
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hundred  francs  (about  £21)  was  ordained  for  every  article 
relating  to  tlie  private  life  of  any  Frenchman  living,  or  any 
foreigner  resident  in  Prance,  without  express  permission 
being  obtained  from  the  individual  noticed;  and,  lest 
there  should  be  any  remissness  in  such  individuals,  from 
a  dislike  to  bringing  their  private  affairs  under  the  notice 
of  the  courts,  it  was  provided  that  the  public  prosecutor 
might  take  up  the  case  if  the  aggrieved  party  did  not. 

It  is  worth  while  giving  this  brief  sketch  of  Peyronnet's 
atrocious  law  of  the  press,  to  show  what  the  Bourbon 
government  of  France  was  in  its  latter  day.  The  wicked- 
ness of  bringing  forward  such  a  law  in  the  nineteenth 
century  can  be  equalled  only  by  the  folly  and  blindness 
of  the  ventute.  The  king  and  his  ministers  might  as 
reasonably  and  hopefully  have  proposed  to  put  a  padlock 
on  the  tongue  of  every  Frenchman. 

The  chamber  would  hardly  listen  to  the  description  of 
the  law  when  it  was  proposed.  One  of  the  deputies,  M. 
Casimir  Perier,  quitting  his  seat,  exclaimed :  '  You  might 
as  well  propose  a  law  for  the  suppression  of  printing  in 
France,  for  the  benefit  of  Belgium.'  Shouts  of  surprise 
and  indignation  burst  forth  at  intervals ;  and  at  the  close 
of  Peyronnet's  speech,  there  was  too  much  confusion  to 
permit  the  continuance  of  business.  Of  course,  the  journals 
all  came  out  furiously  the  next  day ;  all  except  the  minis- 
terial papers,  which  nobody  read.  At  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  petitions  began  to  pour  in  from  the  remotest  of 
the  provinces.  The  most  striking,  however,  of  the  myriad 
of  remonstrances  called  forth  by  the  occasion  was  that  of 
the  French  Academy.  It  was  particularly  striking  on 
account  of  the  undue  subservience  to  royalty  for  which 
that  great  society  was  notorious.  But  this  law  was  too 
obviously  injurious  to  the  interests  of  science  and  literature 
to  be  allowed  to  pass  without  the  strongest  protest  that 
could  be  offered  by  the  association  which  represented  the 
science  and  literature  of  France.  Of  the  28  members  who 
attended  the  discussion  as  to  what  should  be  done,  18 
voted  for  the  remonstrance,  and  4  went  away  without 
voting,  leaving  only  6  in  favour  of  keeping  quiet  under 
the  infliction.  M.  Michaud  was  one  of  the  speakers  who 
exposed  the  consequences  of  the  law;  and  the  three  mem- 
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bers  who  were  charged  with  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
monstrance were  MM.  Chateaubriand,  Lacratelle,  and 
Villemain.  The  next  day,  Villemain  was  deprived  of  his 
office  in  the  privy-council ;  and  the  government  newspaper 
announced  that  M.  Michaud  was  no  longer  one  of  the 
readers  to  the  royal  family,  nor  M.  Lacratelle  dramatic 
censor.  Crowds  immediately  assembled  before  the  houses 
of  these  three  gentlemen,  thus  dismissed  from  office ;  and 
subscriptions  were  set  on  foot  for  the  publication  of  works 
which  it  was  known  that  they  were  preparing.  The 
director  of  the  academy  requested  an  audience  of  the  king, 
to  present  the  memorial ;  and  the  king  refused  to  see  the 
director  of  the  academy.  He  could  not  yet,  however, 
prevent  the  French  nation  seeing  the  remonstrance ;  for 
it  was  published,  and  spread  &r  and  wide. 

Though  the  government  was  more  powerful  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies — of  which  it  had  controlled  the 
elections — than  anywhere  else,  it  had  a  severe  struggle 
to  obtain  a  majority  in  the  committee  which  was  to 
consider  the  bill ;  and,  after  all,  the  provisions  of  the  law 
were  so  altered  and  softened  that  the  minister  hardly 
knew  his  own  bill  when  it  came  forth  from  committee. 
He  obtained  the  restoration  of  some  of  its  original  clauses ; 
and  the  bill  was  sent  up  to  the  peers  by  a  majority  of  233 
votes  to  134.  It  was  commonly  said  that,  if  it  passed  the 
peers,  not  more  than  three  or  four  journals  would  continue 
to  appear  in  Paris;  and  the  ministers  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  that  this  was  exactly  what  they  wished. 

While  the  peers  were  occupied  with  the  bill,  the  depu- 
ties were  invited  to  pass  a  measure  to  secure  themselves 
against  newspaper  reporters.  Speech  was  to  be  repressed 
in  every  direction.  Men  were  not  silenced  yet,  however ; 
and  they  made  the  king  aware  of  their  opinions.  The 
committee  of  the  peers  began  their  work  by  calling  before 
them  the  chief  printers  and  booksellers  of  Paris,  to  give 
evidence  as  to  the  probable  operation  of  the  law,  if  passed. 
Putting  this  together  with  the  fact  that,  of  the  seven  who 
composed  the  committee,  four  were  of  liberal  politics,  the 
government  must  have  seen  pretty  clearly  what  the  result 
was  likely  to  be.  Just  at  that  time  (April  16),  the  king 
reviewed  some  of  his  troops  and  the  National  Guard ;  and 
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the  omljious  silence  with  which,  he  wag  received  seems  to 
have  struck  upon  his  heart,  He  called  his  jninisters  to 
council  the  next  day,  and  declared  his  will  that  the  bill 
for  the  regulation  of  the  press  should  be  withdrawn.  It 
is  said  that  Peyronnefs  appearance  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  this  17th  of  April  was  roally  forlorn.  He 
was  embarrassed;  his  voice  faltered;  and  the  listening 
members  could  scarcely  catch  the  words  of  the  royal  ordi- 
nance. They  were  immediately  repeated  loudly  enough, 
however.  The  30,000  journeymen  who  would  have  been 
deprived  of  bread  by  the  passage  of  this  law,  caught  up 
the  news,  and  spread  it  ovep  Paris ;  and  the  whole  city 
was  presently  blazing  with  illuminations  and  fireworks. 
The  rejoicings  of  the  people  were  regarded  by  the  jninisters 
as  manifestations  of  revolutionj^ry  tendencies ;  and  no  ojie 
member  of  the  administration  as  yet  offered  to  resign. 

It  had  been  arranged,  before  this  issue,  that  the  king 
should  review  the  National  Guard  on  the  29th  of  April, 
'  in  token  of  his  satisfaction  at  their  zeal  in  his  honour,  on 
the  anniversary  of  his  return  to  Paris.*  Some  doubt  had 
arisen  in  regard  to  the  loyalty  of  a  portion  of  this  popular 
force;  and  there  was  a  question  whether  the  review 
should  take  place  in  the  court  of  the  Tuileries — which  was 
not  the  most  popular  locality.  The  king,  however,  de- 
clined to  alter  the  announcement  given ;  and  the  occasion 
was  prepared  for,  as  a  great  f^te-day.  When  the  king 
appeared,  surrounded  by  his  brilliant  staff,  and  followed 
by  the  whole  royal  family,  none  but  loyal  cries  were 
heard  j  but,  after  a  time,  a  voice  here  and  there  from  the 
ranks  shouted  :  •  Down  with  the  ministers ! '  *  Down 
with  the  Jesuits!'  The  officers  and  comrades  of  those 
who  thus  shouted  strove  to  silence  them;  but  in  vain. 
The  king  was  heard  to  say,  in  a  tone  of  great  dignity :  *  I 
came  here  to  receive  homage,  and  not  admonitions.'  Upon 
this  arose  a  great  shout  of :  '  Long  live  the  king,'  but  the 
disloyal  cries  were  renewed  and  multiplied.  The  king 
would  have  borne  with  them,  as  is  known  bjr  his  having 
formally  pignified  his  satisfaction  with  the  state  of  the 
guard,  and  the  ceremonial  of  the  day;  but  his  ministers 
could  not  forgive  their  share.'  The  cries  were  uttered, 
with  great  rage,  under  their  windows ;  they  went  to  the 
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king,  to  hold  coimcil,  aud  Ba.t  Iftte  into  the  night.  Before 
daylight,  the  royal  and  njipisterial  order  for  the  dishand- 
^  ing  of  the  National  Guard  wae  reoeived  hy  its  commapdant ; 
and  before  seven  in  the  morniog,  aU  the  posts  of  the  guard 
were  occupied  by  troope  of  the  Une. 

Two  days  after  the  close  of  the  session,  in  June,  the  old 
censorship  of  1820-21  wagj  brought  into  action.  Every 
one  expected  this ;  but  nobody  ws^  the  loss  angry.  In 
August,  govejTQment  took  offence  at  the  orations  and  cere- 
monies which  ^ignftlised  the  funeral  of  a  deputy  who  had 
been  e^ppelled  from  the  chamber  in  1823,  aud  prosecuted 
the  printers  ^nd  publishers  of  the  report  of  the  funeral. 
The  speakers  an(i  reporters  caine  forward  to  acknowledge 
their  share  in  the  Juatter,  AH  tb©  parties  were  prose- 
cnted ;  and  all  authors,  speakers,  nubUshers,  aud  printers, 
were  acquitted,  and  the  confiscated  copies  of  the  pamphlet 
ordered  to  be  restored.  Lafayette,  who  was  one  of  these 
parties,  m.ade  ^  kind  of  political  progress  through  France ; 
and  he  damaged  the  goyernment,  ^t  every  stage  of  his 
journey,  by  a  plain  narrative  of  its  policy  of  the  year. 
The  king  'v^as  travelling  at  the  ^ame  tinje.  He  visited 
the  camp  at  St.  Omer ;  was  loyally  received ;  enjoyed  the 
spectacle  of  the  in^proved  conditiou  of  his  people — whioh 
was,  in  truth,  very  i»iserable — since  he  visited  the  same 
regions  in  his  younger  days ;  and  returned  to  Paris,  fancy- 
ing that  aU  was  well. 

The  next  proceediug  of  the  government  remains  inex- 
plicable. The  Chamber  of  Deputies  was  more  devoted  to 
them  than  any  future  one  could  be  expected  to  be  j  yet 
they  dissolved  it  this  autujnn.  They  spared  no  effort  to 
manage  and  control  the  elections ;  and  their  power  of  doing 
so  was  very  great,  But  they  had  brought  on  a  crisis 
which  was  too  strong  for  them;  and  the  new  elections 
were  fatal  to  the  Villele  ministry.  The  ultra-royali^ts  and 
liberals  made  a  junction  for  the  occasion,  and  returned  a 
motley  assemblage  of  deputies,  whose  only  point  of  agree- 
ment seemed  to  be  hostility  to  Villele  and  his  comrades. 
In  Paris  itself,  every  ministerial  candnlate  was  thrown 
out.  At  the  jnoment  of  dissolving  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, the  king  had  declared  the  creation  of  seventy-six  new 
peers  in  a  batch.     The  peers,  having  been  unmanageable. 
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were  now  to  be  swamped.  In  the  new  batch  were  found 
the  only  archbishops  (five)  who  were  not  peers  before ; 
and  the  most  slavish  of  the  creatures  of  the  government 
who  had  been  thrust  into  the  late  assemblage  of  deputies. 

The  king  ajid  his  minister  were  among  the  last  to  per- 
ceive that  these  measures  would  not  do — ^that  they  were 
intolerable  ;  but  they  discovered  it  at  last ;  and  on  the 
4th  of  January,  Yill^le  resigned. 

The  people  of  Paris  were  on  the  watch.  On  occasion  of 
the  election  returns,  towards  the  end  of  November,  there 
had  been  serious  troubles  in  Paris ;  and  it  was  at  this 
time,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  that  the  first  mention  of 
barricades  occurs.  Some  of  the  rioters,  we  are  told,  pur- 
sued by  the  patrol,  raised  barricades  by  means  of  the 
masons'  tools  and  hewn  stones  which  they  found  near  the 
church  St.  Leu,  where  some  new  houses  were  in  process  of 
construction.  It  is  two  years  and  a  half  after  this  that 
we  find,  in  our  own  Annual  Begister,  the  first  mention  of 
barricades,  and  of  something  else :  *  As  a  detachment  ad- 
vanced, it  was  stopped  by  a  new  obstacle,  a  barricade 
formed  across  the  street  by  one  of  those  long  coaches  to 
which  the  Parisians  have  given  the  name  of  omnibus,* 

The  people  of  Paris  were,  as  has  been  said,  on  the  watch. 
The  countenance  of  every  minister  was  examined  as  he 
came  forth  from  royal  audience,  during  the  six  weeks 
between  the  close  of  the  elections  and  the  resignation  of 
Vill^le ;  and  during  the  whole  of  the  next  two  years  they 
remained  on  the  watch,  while  a  weak  and  incompetent 
ministry  was  kept  in,  only  by  consent  of  all  parties, 
because  no  party  could  put  in  a  set  of  men  of  its  own. 
During  this  period,  minds  and  affairs  were  ripening  for 
the  great  struggle  to  come ;  and  everybody,  unless  it  were 
the  royal  family,  was  aware  that  though  little  appeared  to 
be  done,  the  time  was  not  lost. 

The  chief  signs  of  the  times  were,  first,  the  introduction 
of  an  impeachment  of  Vill^le,  which  was  allowed  to  stand 
over  from  the  session  of  1828  to  the  next,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  office — a  proceeding  of  which  he  and 
his  master  could  not  complain,  as  the  delay  was  reasonably 
accounted  for  by  their  frustration  of  all  attempts  to  ol^tain 
the  evidence  required.     Next,  the  continually  growing 
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proof  of  the  impoverished  oondition  of  the  people  engaged 
in  labour  and  trade ;  and,  again,  the  introduction  of  more 
liberals  into  office  and  the  chamber ;  a  sure  token  of  change : 
and  the  more,  because  it  was  achieved  by  a  coalition  for 
the  crisis  between  the  liberals  and  the  ultra-royalists. 

Among  those  who  were  on  the  watch  during  all  this 
time,  was  he  by  whom  England  was  brought  into  relation 
with  this  great  French  quarrel.  Prince  Jules  de  Polignao 
has  been  mentioned  as  the  French  ambassador  in  London, 
who  was  a  party  to  the  Treaty  of  London  in  regard  to 
Greece.  Prince  Polignao  was  one  of  those  men  about 
whom  neither  the  world  at  large,  nor  any  one  in  it,  knows 
how  to  be  moderate — ^the  accomplished,  narrow-minded, 
strong-minded,  conscientious  oppressor,  whom  the  op- 
pressed hate  with  extremity  of  hatred,  and  whom  his  asso- 
ciates respect  and  regard  as  a  man  of  sincerity,  conscience, 
and  loyalty.  The  people  of  France  lived  in  incessant  mis- 
tmst  of  him,  and  dread  lest  he  should  not  remain  in 
London.  The  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton entertained  a  cordial  admiration  and  a  strong  personal 
friendship  for  him ;  and  his  own  sovereign  was  attached 
to  him  as  to  a  faithful  and  able  adherent  and  champion. 
At  the  beginning  of  1829,  the  Count  de  Ferronay,  the 
French  foreign  minister,  the  most  respected  and  trusted  of 
the  weak  ministry  then  existing,  was  compelled  by  illness 
to  retire  from  office;  and  immediately  Prince  Polignao 
appeared  in  Paris.  It  was  reported  that  he  had  been 
secretly  sent  for ;  that,  if  he  could  be  got  into  office,  he 
was  gradually  to  restore  the  Villele  policy ;  and  with  one 
intolerable  aggravation — that  he  was  to  work  out  in 
France  the  pleasure  of  the  Tory  ministry  of  England. 
The  hated  Wellington,  who  had  brought  back  the  Bour- 
bons, and  in  this  had  helped  to  impose  the  tyranny  under 
whidi  the  French  nation  groaned,  was  now  about  to  im- 
pose a  friend  and  fellow-conspirator  of  his  own  upon 
France,  and  to  rule  the  struggling  nation  with  the  rod  of 
the  Holy  Alliance.  If  the  French  king  and  ministry  had 
hoped  to  bring  in  Prince  Polignao,  they  found  it  would 
not  do  for  this  time.  The  ministers  themselves  threatened 
to  resign,  if  the  prince  came  in  as  the  nominee  of  the  king. 
So,  Prince  Polignac  returned  to  London,  after  having  made 
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a  speech  of  self-defence  in  tlie  chamber  against  the  accusa- 
tions oiihe  newspapers.  But  he  was  not  absent  long.^  fie 
was  seen  in  Pans  m  July^  a  few  days  before  the  ominous 
cldse  of  the  session  of  the  chamfcers ;  and  on  the  gth  of 
August,  the  publication  of  some  royal  ordinances  made 
known  to  tbe  world  the  formation  of  what  will  be  for  ever 
called  the  Polignac  ministry,  though  the  prince's  office  was 
at  first  only  that  of  foreign  ininister.  The  transactions 
frotn  the  time  of  his  appointment  to  the  stormy  close  of 
the  year,  were  such  as  might  well  disturb  the  feeble  and 
anxious  mind  of  the  l^iug  of  Englandj  sinking  as  he  was, 
daily  deeper  in  disease,  in  his  close  retirement  at  Windsor. 
The  caricatures  of  the  day,  whose  authors  were  probatly 
not  aware  how  ill  he  was,  represented  him  asgoing,  under 
pretence  of  fishing,  to  weep  at  Virginia  Water,  which 
spread  out,  by  means  of  that  influx,  to  a  lake  of  handsome 
size.  He  certainly  never  was  more  teasonable  than  in  his 
apprehensions  for  Polignac  and  for  France — his  ideas  of 
the  welfare  of  France  being  what  they  were. 

It  is  not  now  easy  to  decide  what  were  the  principles 
on  which  the  Polignac  ministry  intended,  m  the  first  in- 
stance, to  govetu.  When,  in  Septemher,  the  people,  indig- 
nant at  the  government  practice  of  tampering  with  their 
chambert  and  thus  procuring  revenue  by  means  of  taxes 
decreed  by  creatures  of  government,  formed  associations 
for  purposes  of  resistance'  to  illegal  taxation,  the  Polignac 
miuistry  made  bitter  complaints  of  misconstruction  and 
unfair  prejudgment.  '  Judging  by  the  newspapers/  sdid 
the  ministers,  in  the  Moniteur  of  tte  19th  of  September, 
*  the  government  drfeams  only  of  coups  d'etat,  ^nd  cohtem- 
plates  the  overthrow  of  the  charter.  .  .  .  Those  who  say 
such  things  know  very  Well  that  the  ministers,  unless  they 
had  lost  all  common  sense,  could  not  conceive  the  bare 
idea  of  violating  the  charter,  and  sutstituting  a  govern- 
ment by  ordinances  for  that  of  the  laws.  SucE  men  know 
also  that  if  the  ministers  desired  ever  so  muok  a  method 
of  government  like  this,  the  ting  would,  on  tte  first  hint 
of  such  a  system,  thrust  them  out  of  power — out  of  that 
power  which  he  has  confided  to  them,  in  his  name  and 
under  their  responsibility,  to  govern  according  to  the 
laws.'     The  only  question,  with  regard  to  these  jJrotesta- 
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tions,  is  whether  they  were  weak  or  wicked.  If  Prince 
tolignac  really  intended  in  Septemter  to  govern  only  ac- 
cording to  law,  and  to  cherish  the  charter,  the  king  and 
prime-minister  of  England  need  not  be  ashamed  of  their 
friendship  for  him  then ;  tut  they  must  hare  wholly  cast 
him  ofir  from  their  respect  and  regard,  when,  in  a  few 
months,  he  had  falsified  all  his  professions.  The  French 
people  believed  nothing  that  he  said.  They  expected  from 
him  exactly  that  which  he  did.  The  newspapers  told 
their  opiniohs  and  anticipations  very  plainly.  While 
almost  the  whole  journalist  press  of  Paris  reviled  the 
ministry  from  day  to  day,  that  of  London  praised  it  and 
exulted  in  it,  with  a  fervour  so  strange  and  so  unanimous, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  friendship  of  the  two  ad- 
ministrations became  a  subject  of  suspicion  to  the  aensitive 
and  Tinhappypeople  of  France,  and  that  they  gave  the 
name  of  *  the  Wellington  ministry  *  to  the  PoligHao  cabinet. 
One  of  the  very  few  English  journals  which  thought  ill 
of  tbe  new  Erench  ministry  from  first  to  last,  was  the 
Examiner  *  and  among  its  remarks  at  the  time  are  these  : 
'  There  seems  to  be  tbis  peculiarity-  about  the  new  French 
ministry — that  those  who  know  least  of  it  approve  it  most. 
The  London  journals,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  in 
raptures  with  it,  while  the  Erench  are  hurling  upon  it  a 
storm  of  the  bitterest  displeasure.  .  .  .  Whv  the  ministry 
sbonld  be  found  good  in  the  eyes  of  the  English  Wbigs  and 
Kadicals,  is  more  strange  than  that  it  should  be  overcharged 
with  ill  in  the  representations  of  the  French  liheraux.  Our 
neighbours,  indeed,  style  it  a  Tory  ministry;  and  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington's  original  Tory  ministry  has 
worked  better  ttan  could  have  been  expected  for  us,  it  is 
supposed  that  Tory  ministers,  all  over  the  world,  must 
have  a  similar  operation.  A  Tory  ministry  cured  our  state 
of  bigotry,  but  it  may  happen  to  kill  the  liberality  of 
Erance.  We  cannot,  also,  but  give  our  neighbours  credit 
for  knowing  more  of  their  own  affairs  than  we  do ;  and  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  intelligent  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water,  seems  decidedly  inimical  to  the  new  administration.' 
The  protestations  of  tbe  ministry  were  scarcely  issued 
before  tneir  authors  began  to  show  what  they  were  worth. 
They  renewed  their  war  against  the  press.     M.  Bertin, 
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responsible  editor  of  the  Journal  des  JDSbatSy  was  prosecuted 
for  the  following  words,  which  appeared  in  his  paper  on 
the  accession  of  the  new  ministry  :  '  The  bond  of  affection 
and  confidence  which  united  the  monarch  with  the  people 
is  broken.  Unhappy  France !  unhappy  king !  *  On  these 
words  a  charge  was  founded  of  offence  against  the  king's 
person  and  authority,  on  the  ground  that  any  impeach- 
ment of  the  king's  judgment  in  choosing  his  ministers 
was  an  attack  on  his  authority;  and  any  declaration, 
that  there  was  no  longer  love  between  the  king  and  his 
people,  or  between  the  people  and  their  king,  was  an 
offence  against  his  person.  The  courts  of  Paris  were 
above  trifling  like  this.  After  a  deliberation  of  three 
hours  as  to  the  form*of  the  judgment,  the  conclusion  was 
that  M.  Berlin  was  acquitted;  because,  'however  im- 
proper might  be  the  expressions  of  the  article  complained 
of,  and  however  contrary  to  the  moderation  which  should 
be  preserved  in  discussing  the  acts  of  the  government, 
they  did  not  constitute  actionable  offences  against  the 
royal  person  or  dignity.'  Silence  within  the  court  had 
been  enjoined;  but  the  acclamations  with  which  the 
judgment  was  received  were  deafening;  and  they  were 
caught  up  by  the  crowds  outside,  who  soon,  by  their 
shouts,  let  all  Paris  know  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Meantime,  the  cabinet  was  not  strong  in  itsel£  Hitherto, 
the  king  or  the  dauphin  had  presided  at  council ;  but  both 
became  weary  of  the  dissensions  and  weakness  which  they 
were  compelled  to  witness ;  and  Prince  Polignac  was  made 
president  of  the  council.  Upon  this,  the  best,  in  their 
opinion — the  most  ultra-royalist  of  the  ministers,  Labour- 
donnaye — ^withdrew.  And  now,  the  consequences  of  a 
bad  season  had  to  be  met,  in  addition  to  other  difficulties. 
Wet  and  cold  weather  had  materially  injured  all  the  crops 
in  the  country ;  the  manufacturers'  stocks  were  large,  and 
a  multitude  of  people  therefore  unemployed,  when  the 
winter  set  in  early,  and  with  great  severity.  What  would 
Polignac,  whose  head  was  full  of  old  feudal  ideas,  do  for 
the  modem  farming  and  manufacturing  France  ?  What 
would  he  do — and  this  was  the  most  anxious  question  to 
himself— with  the  chambers  ?  The  Chamber  of  Deputies 
was  hostile ;  but  to  resort  to  a  new  general  election  could 
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only  make  matters  worse.  It  is  believed  that  even  now, 
on  the  eve  of  meeting  the  chambers,  he  was  undecided  as  to 
whether  he  would  satisfy  himself  by  merely  putting  down 
journalism — not  seeing  that  journalism  was  now  an 
expression  of  the  national  will — or  whether  he  would 
supersede  the  electoral  laws  by  royal  ordinances,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  chamber  which  would  work  to  his  liking. 
Whatever  might  be  in  his  mind,  the  fact  of  the  c€U3e  was, 
that  the  monarchy  and  the  national  liberties  were  now 
brought  face  to  &ce  for  their  decisive  conflict,  and  that 
Prince  Polignac  was  not  aware  of  it. 

Early  in  January  1830,  the  king  issued  a  notice  to  the 
chambers  to  meet  on  the  2nd  of  March.  From  this  it  was 
supposed  that  the  representative  part  of  the  state  was 
safe  for  the  present.  But  there  was  evidently  no  improve- 
ment in  the  temper  of  the  royal  and  governing  clique. 
When  the  president  of  the  court  which  had  acquitted 
M.  Bertin  went,  according  to  custom,  to  offer  to  the  king 
and  royal  family  the  usual  wishes  for  the  new  year,  he 
met  with  a  reception  which  showed  that,  in  France  as  in 
England,  the  first  gentleman  in  the  empire  could  lose  his 
good-manners  in  personal  pique.  The  upright  judge, 
M.  Seguier — who  had  asserted  the  fanction  of  his  court 
in  the  memorable  words :  *  The  court  gives  judgments  and 
not  services' — offered  his  congratulations  to  the  king, 
with  an  expression  of  satisfaction  in  the  privilege  of  a 
yearly  audience  to  tender  these  vdshes.  The  stem  reply 
of  the  king,  was,  '  that  he  desired  the  magistrates  of  the 
court  never  to  forget  the  important  duties  they  had  to 
fulfil,  and  to  render  themselves  worthy  of  the  marks  of 
confidence  they  had  received  from  their  king.'  As  for  the 
royal  ladies,  the  only  word  they  had  to  give  in  reply  to 
similar  congratulations,  was :  '  Pass  on ; '  and  aU  the 
courtiers  behaved  to  the  judges  exactly  after  the  manner 
of  the  royal  family.  Childish  as  this  appears  in  the 
reading,  it  was  of  vast  importance  at  the  time,  as  showing 
that  the  government  could  not  tolerate  the  independent 
administration  of  justice — the  most  fatal  of  all  symptoms. 

Throughout  February  the  newspapers  contained  articles 
which  hinted,  or  said  plainly,  that  men  were  now  driven 
to  revive  the  old  question ,  what  France  had  gained  by  the 
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return  df  the  Bourbons,  and  whethei*  she  cotild  prosper 
bt3tter  under  some  other  dynasty.  Of  courBe,  the  prose- 
cutions of  the  journals  were  unremitting,  and  the  sentences 
were  often  severe ;  but  the  more  fines  were  imposed,  thiB 
larger  were  the  subscriptions  to  pay  thetn  j  and  the  mote 
men  w:ent  to  prison,  the  more  volunteers  appeared  to  carry 
on  their  work  outside. 

On  the  2nd  of  March,  the  king,  surrounded  by  the 
royal  family,  met  the  chambers.  There  was  more  than 
ordinary  pomp  and  gravity  observable  in  the  proceedingsi 
It  was  remarked,  and  afterwards  told,  in  every  home  in 
France,  that  when  the  king  set  his  foot  on  the  step  of 
the  throne,  he  dropped  his  hat,  which  was  picked  up  by  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  pl^sented  by  him,  kneeling  on  one 
knee.  The  speech  was  listened  to  with  breathless  eager- 
ness; and  up  to  the  last  paragraph  it  gave  nothing  but 
satisfaction.  It  told  of  peace  abroad,  of  a  good  state  of 
the  finances,  of  fidelity  to  the  charter ;  but  the  last  para- 
graph ruined  everything.  In  it  the  king  called  upon  the 
peers  to  aid  him  in  goverhing  the  country  well ;  expressed 
his  trust  in  them  to  repudiate  wicked  insinuations  j  and 
declared  that  if  obstacles  to  his  government  should  arise 
which  he  could  not,  and  did  not  choose  to  foresee,  he 
should  find  strength  to  overcome  them  in  the  loyalty  of  his 
people.  The  surprise  and  dismay  caused  on  the  instant 
by  these  words  were  evident  enough  through  all  the  ususil 
loyal  demonstrations  of  the  occasion; 

The  peers  replied  coldly  to  this  direct  appeal,  assuring 
his  majesty  that  there  was  indeed  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
obstacles  of  faction,  as  the  government  would  have  the 
support  of  both  chambers^  and  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
nation ;  as  the  crown  and  the  charter — the  rights  of  royalty 
and  the  liberties  of  the  people — ^were  inseparably  con- 
nectedi  and  must  be  transmitted  undivided.  This  was 
pretty  strong  in  the  way  of  admonition  and  rebuke  5  but 
the  ministry  dared  not  object,  for  fe€ir  of  bringing  upon 
themselves  something  worse,  in  the  form  of  direct  censure. 
The  king,  to  whom  the  address  was  presented  on  the  0th 
of  March,  ventured  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  sub- 
stance of  his  setitimentfl  having  been  so  perfectly  appre- 
hended. 
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The  tug  of  war  was  in  the  other  chamber,  where,  ftom 
the  first  day  of  the  Bession,  the  ministerB  found  themseiTes 
overpowered  by  the  liberals,  who  carried  all  the  appoini^ 
ments  '  of  the  chamber;  The  attendance  was  yery  full 
during  the  days  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the 
address.  Some  paragraphs  of  this  address  dedeured  that 
the  charter  supposed,  in  order  to  its  working,  a  con- 
curr^ice  between  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  and  the 
interests  of  his  people ;  that  it  was  the  painful  duty  of  the 
deputies  to  declare  that  that  concurrence  existed  no  longer^ 
the  present  administration  ordering  all  its  acts  on  the 
supposition  of  thb  disafiBdotion  of  the  people — a  supposi- 
tion which  the  nation  had  a  right  to  complain  o^  as 
injtirious  to  its  character,  and  threatening  to  its  liberties. 
It  was  not  supposed  that  thd  king  entertained  this  dis^ 
trust.  His  heart  was  too  noble  to  admit  it.  But  hb  could 
not  be  further  from  desiring  despotism  than  his  people 
from  desiring  anarchy ;  and  he  was  implored  to  have  the 
same  fcdth  in  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  as  the  nation  had 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  promises.  Finally,  his  majesty  was 
appealed  to,  to  choose  between  his  faithful  and  confiding 
parliament,  and  the  parties  who  misapprehended  the  calm 
and  enlightened  mind  of  the  people  of  France. 

There  was  doubt  as  to  whether  the  king  would  'receive 
this  address,  though  it  passed  by  a  majority  of  221  to  181. 
He  received  it,  however,  on  the  18th  of  March,  at  noon^ 
The  attendance  was  more  numerous  than  usual.  The 
president  of  the  chamber  read  the  address — ^the  last  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  ever  to  receive  from  his  parliament 
— ^with  a  grave  and  firm  voice,  which,  however,  faltered 
towards  the  close.  The  king  listened  with  gravity ;  but, 
when  he  delivered  the  reply  which  had  previously  been 
screed  upon  in  council,  strong  emotion  was  evident  in  his 
voice,  through  the  oonstrained  cahnness  of  his  manner. 
His  reply — for  which  the  King  of  England  was  earnestly 
listening  in  his  retreat  at  Windsor^  and  the  British 
ministry^  because  the  peace  of  our  country  might  depend 
upon  it— WSB  this :  •  Sir^  I  have  heard  the  adtoss  which 
you  present  to  me  in  the  name  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
I  was  justified  in  relying  on  the  ponourrenoe  of  the  two 
chaznbets,  in  accomplishing  all  the  good  which  I  con- 
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templated.  I  am  grieved  to  find  that  the  deputies  declare 
that,  on  their  part,  such  concurrence  exists  no  longer. 
G^entlenlen,  I  announced  my  intentions  in  my  speech  at 
the  opening  of  the  session.  These  intentions  are  immu- 
table. The  interest  of  my  people  forbids  my  receding 
from  them.  My  ministers  wHl  make  my  further  purposes 
known  to  you.* 

The  next  day  the  chambers  were  prorogued  to  the  1st 
of  September.  And  where  was  the  king  on  the  next  1st 
of  September?  '  Long  live  the  king  ! '  cried  some  on  the 
ministerial  side.  '  Long  live  the  charter ! '  cried  some  on 
the  opposite  side.  *  Long  live  the  constitution  I '  shouted  a 
voice  from  one  of  the  galleries,  where  the  citizens  of 
Paris  had  crowded  in,  to  see  what  would  happen.  The 
royalists  set  up  the  cry :  *  Down  with  faction  ! '  and  called 
upon  the  president  to  order  the  departure  of  strangers ; 
but  the  president's  authority  was  at  an  end  now  that  the 
session  was  closed,  and  the  whole  assemblage  broke  up  in 
disorder.  There  were  many  heavy  hearts  in  both  chambers, 
and  in  every  street  in  Paris.  It  had  not  been  supposed 
that  the  king  would  stand  out  to  such  a  point  as  this. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  the  sovereign  had  used  the 
power  of  thus  untimely  dispersing  his  parliament.  The 
budget  was  not  brought  forward,  nor  any  provision  made 
for  some  extraordinary  expenses  of  the  time.  Every  one 
saw  that  a  dissolution  might  next  be  expected,  and  that 
this  was  a  rupture  which  could  not  be  healed.  The 
hberals,  who  were  virtually  conquerors,  were  sure  of  their 
ground ;  but  they  were  full  of  solicitude  about  what  was 
to  happen  next.  The  royalists  were  merry  and  confident, 
looking  upon  the  present  crisis  as  the  emancipation  of 
royalty  from  tutelage. 

After  a  grand  expedition  had  been  sent  off  to  Algiers, 
which,  it  was  hoped,  would  divert  the  attention  of  the  people 
from  politics,  and  fix  it  upon  military  glory,  the  chambers 
were  dissolved,  on  the  16th  of  May;  new  elections 
ordered  for  June  and  July;  and  the  new  parliament 
directed  to  meet  on  the  3rd  of  August.  And  where  "was 
the  king  on  that  3rd  of  August  ? 

In  the  elections,  the  government  was  beaten  at  all  points. 
The  SAtion  was  fond  of  military  glory,  as  hitherto  ;  and 
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multitudes  enjoyed  the  spectacle  and  the  news  of  the  im- 
posing departure  of  the  Algerine  expedition.  But  the 
political  crisis  had  gone  too  far  to  be  lost  sight  ot  Find- 
ing this,  the  ministry  not  only  employed  their  whole 
]k)wer  and  influence  in  endeavouring  to  carry  the  elections, 
but  actually  instigated  the  king  himself  to  canvass  for 
votes  in  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  on  the  14th  of 
June,  and  which  began  with  the  words :  *  The  elections  are 
about  to  take  place  throughout  the  kingdom.  Listen  to 
the  voice  of  your  king !'  The  voice  of  the  king  proceeds 
to  extol  the  charter  and  the  national  institutions;  but 
declares  that,  in  order  to  make  them  available,  the  royal 
prerogative  must  remain  unassailed.  The  concluding 
words  are  interesting,  as  the  last  which  this  wretched 
sovereign  addressed  to  his  subjects.  *  Electors !  hasten  to 
the  place  of  voting.  Let  not  guilty  negligence  induce  you 
to  absent  yourselves  I  Let  one  sentiment  animate  you — 
one  banner  be  your  rallying-point !  It  is  your  king  who 
requires  this  of  you ;  it  is  a  father  who  summons  you.  Do 
your  duly,  and  I  will  do  mine.'  Characteristic  last  words  I 
The  government  being  beaten  at  all  points,  what  was  to 
be  done  next?  Either  the  ministry  must  resign,  and  open 
the  way  to  a  new  course  of  policy,  or  they  must  choose 
one  of  two  desperate  methods  of  governing  the  country-^ 
dispensing  widi  a  parliament  altogether,  or  setting  aside 
the  electoral  laws,  and  ordaining  new  ones,  in  order  to 
obtain  an  obedient  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  govern- 
ment newspapers  put  out  feelers  about  these  latter  courses, 
or  audaciously  advocated  them ;  but  everybody  supposed 
that  the  administration  would  not  venture  upon  them,  but 
would  resign.  Up  to  the  26th  of  July,  however,  there  was 
no  appearance  of  an  intention  to  do  anything  but  simply 
meet  the  new  chambers.  The  letters  of  summons  to  the 
peers  had  been  transmitted,  and  the  deputies  were  travel- 
ling towards  Paris  &om  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They 
did  not  know — and  the  people  along  the  roc^s,  who  were 
rejoicing  in  the  capture  of  Algiers,  little  suspected — ^what 
was  takmg  place  between  the  Polignac  ministry  and  the 


7p  to  the  last  moment,  the  proposed    plan  of  the 
ministry  had  been  to  bring  forward  in  the  chambers  a 
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popiiUt  budget,  in  which  many  And  gpreat  eoonomical 
reforms  would  be  recommended.  Then,  they  were  to  excite 
to  the  utmost  the  patriotid  pride  of  the  members  about  the 
Algetine  victories ;  and  they  hoped  that  through  the  blaze 
of  those  glories,  they  might  carry,  almost  unobserved,  the 
restrictive  laws  of  the  press  which  they  were  resolved  to 
obtain.  Sxcept  their  actual  conduct,  nothing  could  be 
more  blind  and  foolish  than  this  plan  of  phicedure,  nor 
more  insulting  to  the  French  nation,  who  wete  thus  to  be 
treated  like  children — bribed  to  sufiPer  restraint  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  glittering  toy.  Thei^  aotual  conduct  was, 
howevet,  even  worse.  Finding  it  out  of  the  question  to 
tneet  the  chambers,  they  still  did  not  think  of  resigning, 
Ibut  addressed  a  memorial  to  the  king,  petitioning  and  re- 
commending him  to  set  aside  the  charter.  They  had  their 
own  sense  of  duty ;  and,  mistaken,  utterly  foolish,  ^  it 
was,  they  resolved  to  abide  by  it.  They  believed  that  the 
monarchical  principle  was  now  to  be  surrendered  or 
snatched  from  destruction  by  a  bold  hand.  They  despised 
the  cowardly  suggestion  of  retiring  from  the  contest,  and, 
kB  they  viewed  the  matter,  deserting  the  king ;  so  they 
remained  beside  him,  and  urged  him  on  to  destruction.  In 
miining  their  king,  and  outraging  his  people,  they  never 
felt  the  smallest  doubt  that  they  were  discharging  a  sub- 
lime duty.  Whatever  the  King  of  England  might  thinjc  of 
this,  the  British  premiei*  had  shown  that  his  sympathy 
could  not  go  this  length.  His  measures  of  the  ,preoeding 
year  were  a  practical  and  most  powerfal  protest  against 
the  pqlloy  which  was  unjustly  supposed  to  be  instigated, 
or  at  least  ooiintenanced,  by  him,  because  a  personal  friend 
of  his  was  responsible  for  it..  Prince  Polignac  was  known 
to  be  inaccessible  to  counsel.  It  is  probable  that  if  he 
had  ever  obtained  any  opinion  at  all  from  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  or  had  guided  himself  by  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land in  her  last  great  crisis,  he  would  not  have  been  the 
one  to  overthrow  the  monarchy  of  France. 

The  ministers  had  discussed,  in  some  of  their  meetings, 
a  plan  of  three  ordinances,  which,  being  issued  by  the 
king,  might  free  the  government  at  once  from  its  two 
gi^eat  difficulties — t^e  press  and  the  chambers*  These 
ordinances  were  laid  before  the  king  in  council,  on  the  2l8t 
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of  July,  together  with  a  memorial  which  explained  their 
object  and  their  necessity.  This  memorial  declared  that 
there  was  no  pjoidsion  in  the  charter  for  the  protection  of 
the  periodical  press,  which  had  at  all  times  been,  from  its 
very  nature,  nothing  but  an  instrument  of  disorder  and 
sedition;  that  it  had  established  a  despotism  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  every  man  who  adhered  to 
tiie  side  of  order  was  sure  to  be  insulted  by  the  news- 
papers; that  the  Algerine  expedition  had  been  en- 
dangered by  the  disclosures  and  criticisms  of  the  press ; 
that  the  king's  own  words  and  sentiments  had  been  dis- 
respectfully discussed  in  the  journals ;  that  it  wai?  for  his 
mskjesty  to  say  whether  such  conduct  should  go  un- 
punished; that  government  and  the  press  could  not  co- 
exist ;  and  that  the  prolonged  cry  of  indignation  and 
terror  from  aU  parts  of  the  kingdom  against  the  journals 
of  Paris  showed  which  must  give  way.  Bo  much  ibr  the 
press.  As  for  the  other  difficulty,  the  representation,  the 
ministers  suggested  that  the  right  of  government  to  pro- 
vide for  its  own  security  existed  before  any  laws,  and, 
being  founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  overbear  all 
laws ;  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  assertion  of  this 
primary  right ;  that  all  legal  resources  had  been  exhausted 
in  vain ;  and  that,  if  the  ordinances  proposed  were  not  in 
accordance  with  the  letter  of  the  laws,  they  were  with  the 
spirit  of  the  charter;  and  that  the  administration  did  not 
hesitate  to  recommend  to  the  king  the  issuing  of  the 
accompanying  ordinances,  convinced  as  they  were  that 
justicd  must  always  prevail.  Such  was  the  memorial 
which  was  published  with  the  celebrated  ordinances  of 
Charles  X.  and  his  Folignao  ministry. 

These  ordinances  were  three.  By  the  first,  the  liberty 
of  the  periodical  press  was  suspended ;  no  journals  were 
to  be  issued  but  by  the  express  authorisation  of  govern- 
ment, which  must  be  renewed  every  three  months,  and 
might  be  withdrawn  at  any  time ;  and  all  writings  of  less 
than  twenty  pages  of  print  were  to  lie  under  flie  same 
conditions.  By  the  second  ordinance,  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  was  dissolved,  on  the  ground  that  means  had 
been  used,  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  deceive  and 
mislead  the  electors,  during  the  late  elections.    By  the 
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more  than  4000  men  wherewith  to  defend  F^ris,  and  pi^t 
down  revolt,  if  the  dtizens  ehould  be  diBposMBd  to  resist  the 
overthrow  of  the  oharter. 

The  most  remarkable  Boene,  on  Tuesday  the  27th,  was 
the  conflict  between  the  police  and  the  newspaper  corps. 
The  doorEi  of  the  offices  were  dosed,  and  the  papers  were 
thrown  out  of  the  windows  as  fast  as  they  could  be 
printed;  and  the  eager  mob  handed  them,  by  tens  of 
thousands,  to  every  house,  or  to  every  reader  who  wished 
to  see  the  famous  protest.  The  police,  meantime,  were 
standing  before  the  doors,  unable  to  effect  an  entpmce, 
because  nobody  would  give  any  aid.  One  blacksmith 
after  another  was  brought  to  the  spot,  with  his  tools ;  but 
one  after  another  folded  his  arms,  and  refused  to  force  the 
locks.  When  half  Paris  had  witnessed  the  scene,  so 
damaging  to  the  authority  of  the  government,  the  doors 
were  at  last  broken  in,  the  manuscripts  and  books  seized, 
the  types  thrown  aivay,  and  the  presses  broken :  a  process 
which  did  not  make  tiie  temper  of  the  government  more 
respected  than  its  power  had  been.  During  this  day,  the 
Tribunal  of  Commerce  declared  itself.  The  printer  of  the 
Oourier  Frangais  had  been  afraid  to  print  the  paper  in 
violation  of  the  ordinance,  and  the  editors  sued  him  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  tribunal,  by  the  voice  of  its 
president,  Ganneron — ^a  voice  which  sounded  firm  and  clear 
amidst  the  first  roar  of  the  revolutionary  storm — ^pro- 
nounced that  the  ordinance,  belog  contrary  to  the  charter, 
could  not  be  binding  on  any  one,  from  his  majesty  the  king 
to  the  remotest  of  his  subjects ;  and  that  the  printer  mnst 
act,  in  fulfilment  of  his  contract,  within  twenty-four  hours. 

Before  two  o'clock,  Marmont  was  posting  his  troops, 
and  bodies  of  men  were  arming  themselves  from  ^e 
gunsmiths'  shops.  Some  thirty  deputies  had  met  to 
consider  whether  or  not  they  should  assemble  on  the  3rd 
pf  August ;  and  the  police  and  soldiery  drew  round  their 
place  of  meeting.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  thought 
pf  anything  but  legal  resistance  as  yet;  but  in  the- 
midst  of  their  considtation,  a  deputation  came  to  them 
from  the  electors  of  Paris,  to  say  that  by  the  promulga- 
tion pf  the  ordinances,  law  was  at  an  end,  and  that  in- 
surrection was  the  method  open  to  the  pitizens,  and  that 
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which  they  were  ptepared  to  adopt.  The  deputation 
declared  that  asgemblagBB  were  heginmng  in  the  streets ; 
that  they,  the  representatiyes  of  a  multitude,  like-minded 
with  themselves,  had  cast  themselves,  'body  and  goods,' 
into  the  enterprise;  and  that  they  now  called  upon  tho 
deputies  to  sanction  and  guide  their  proceedings.  Next 
came  a  body  of  young  men,  messengers  from  a  large 
association  resolved  on  an  immediate  struggle,  who  offered 
a  guard  to  the  assembled  deputies.  These  last  could  come 
to  up  immediate  determination  under  these  exciting  visita- 
tions, with  police  and  soldiers  all  about  the  neighbourhood, 
and  shots  multiplying  in  the  streets,  and  at  the  very 
door.  They  appointed  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  morrow, 
when  some  of  them  were  to  come  prepared  with  a  decisive 
protest,  which  should  be  immediately  considered,  and 
issued  when  agreed  upon.  The  ministers  met  this  after- 
noon at  the  foreign  office  j  and  though  they  knew  every- 
thing that  was  going  forward,  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
the  state  of  the  streets  and  the  armourers'  shops,  and  had 
— ^Piinoe  Polignao  and  M.  de  Montbel — been  pelted  with 
showers  of  stones,  they  could  not  yet  perceive  the  serious- 
ness of  the  occasion.  They  expected  the  people  to  become 
quiet,  and  talked  of  declaring  Paris  in  a  state  of  siege,  as 
a  threatening  measure,  and  of  bringing  in  troops  from  a 
distance,  if  matters  were  not  right  to-morrow  morning. 
They  had  great  faith  in  the  power  of  soldiery  against  a 
mob  ;  and  thought  little  of  the  all-important  circumstance 
that  various  bodies  of  the  troops  had  shown  disinclination 
to  act  against  the  citizens. 

On  Wednesday  morning,  the  28th,  barricades  were  seen 
rising  in  all  directions ;  paving-stones,  powder,  and  lead, 
were  carried  into  houses  favourably  placed  for  attacking 
troops  in  the  streets ;  the  court  tradesmen,  seeing  that  they 
were  in  danger  of  insult  from  ,their  display  of  the  royal 
arms,  took  them  down ;  and  this  became  the  signal  for 
pulling  down  the  royal  insignia  everywhere,  and  dragging 
them  through  the  mud.  The  arsenal,  the  artillery  dep6t, 
and  the  powder-mills,  were  all  emptied  with  extraordinary 
despatch,  and  every  soldier  or  government  servant  who 
carried  arms  was  disarmed,  as  soon  as  met.  The  prefect 
of  the  Seine  went,  at  seven  in  the  morning,  to  inform  the 
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I 
minister,  that  if  the  Hotel  de  Ville  were  not  properly 
guarded,  he  feared  it  would  be  entered,  and  a  provisional 
council  of  the  people  be  established  therein;  but  the  minis- 
ter still  did  not  consider  the  matter  serious,  thought  the 
people  would  be  scared  back  to  their  homes. when  Paris  * 
should  be  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  drove  off  to  ; 
attend  a  council  at  St.  Cloud,  where  the  king  and  royal 
family  now  were.  When  the  magistrate  returned  from 
this  interview,  the  Hotel  de  ViUe  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
people,  who  had  turned  out  the  guard  of  sixteen  men,  and 
were  running  up  to  the  belfry,  where  they  rang  the  tocsin, 
and  hung  out  the  tricoloured  nag,  with  crape  for  mourning; 
and  the  eloquent  flag  streamed  to  the  wind,  in  the  sight 
of  all  Paris.  Presently  there  was  another,  streaming  from 
the  steeple  of  Notre  Dame,  whose  great  bell  was  kept 
tolling,  to  call  the  people  to  arms.  Soon  after  this  was 
accomplished,  bodies  of  soldiery  appeared,  to  guard  the 
edifices  which  were  already  in  the  possession  of  the  citizens. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  there  were  various  encamp- 
ments of  troops  in  different  parts  of  the  city ;  but  no  one 
seems  to  have  remembered  that  they  would  want  food,  for 
none  was  provided.  Marshal  Marmont  now  sent  a  letter 
and  report  to  St.  Cloud,  to  alarm  the  king,  and  assure 
him  that  it  was  necessary  to  yield  immediately;  that  if 
measures  of  pacification  were  instantly  offered,  there  might 
yet  be  time  to  save  the  royal  dignity ;  but  that  to-morrow 
it  would  be  too  late.  This  letter  is  declared  to  have  been 
missent  or  suppressed. 

When  the  ministers  returned  from  St.  Cloud,  they  as- 
sembled and  remained  at  the  Tuileries,  believing  that 
they  should  no  longer  be  safe  in  their  own  houses,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  on  the  spot,  ready  to  hold  council 
with  Marshal  Marmont,  who  was  now — Paris  being  in 
a  state  of  siege — the  head  of  the  government.  Almost 
as  soon  as  they  had  arrived,  a  remarkable  deputation  was  , 
shown  into  the  presence  of  Marshal  Marmont.  Five 
deputies  came,  sent  by  the  liberal  members  of  their  body, 
to  propose  a  truce,  for  the  saving  of  life,  till  communica- 
tion could  be  had  with  the  king.  The  marshal  appeared 
disposed  for  peace,  on  his  own  part,  but  declared  that  his 
orders  were  positive  to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  govern- 
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ment.  He  offered  to  send  a  message  to  St.  Cloud;  and 
did  so.  He  inquired  if  the  deputies  had  any  objection  to 
see  Prince  Polignac;  they  expressed  themselves  willing, 
and  he  went  into  an  adjoining  room.  Eeturning  almost 
immediately,  he  intimated  that,  as  nothing  could  be  done 
till  an  answer  arrived  from  St.  Cloud,  there  would  be  no 
use  in  their  seeing  Prince  Polignac.  It  was  afterwards 
made  known,  that  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
five  or  six  of  the  leading  liberal  deputies,  some  of  whom 
were  of  this  negotiating  party ;  that  the  intended  victims 
passed  through  the  presence  of  the  officers  charged  to  arrest 
them;  and  that,  on  their  departure,  Marshal  Marmont 
countermanded  the  orders,  which  could  not  now  be  exe- 
cuted without  too  much  hazard. 

The  marshal  sent  one  of  his  aides-de-camp.  Colonel 
Komierowski,  to  St.  Cloud  with  a  letter  which  related 
the  mission  of  the  deputies,  and  referred  the  king  to  the 
bearer  for  an  account  of  what  was  passing  in  Paris.  It 
was  four  o'clock  when  the  messenger  left;  Paris.  When  he 
arrived  at  St.  Cloud,  the  king  was  at  cards,  and  some  of 
the  ladies  were  in  the  orangery,  silently  listening  to  the 
distant  firing.  They  had  aU  been  informed  by  an  officer 
of  the  royal  suite  of  what  was  going  on ;  but  the  king 
comforted  himself  with  the  thought  that  everybody  always 
exaggerates  dangers.  The  messenger  did  his  duty  well. 
He  delivered  the  letter  into  the  king's  own  hand,  ob- 
serving that  an  answer  could  not  be  given  too  speedily ; 
that  it  was  not  the  populace,  but  the  whole  people  that 
had  risen.  *  It  is  a  formidable  revolt,  is  it?  '  inquired  the 
king.  *  Sire,'  replied  the  soldier,  *  it  is  not  a  revolt ;  it  is 
a  revolution.'  The  king  desired  him  to  retire,  and  return 
to  his  presence  to  receive  his  answer,  when  the  letter 
should  have  been  read  ;  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  minutes 
of  anxious  waiting,  he  was  called  in.  The  dauphin  and  the 
Duchess  de  Berri  were  present ;  and  it  was  unchecked  by 
them  that  the  king  gave  the  message  which  he  chose  to 
send  to  Marshal  Marmont — a  message  so  cold  and  cruel, 
as  well  as  foolish,  as  to  extinguish  any  lingering  feelings 
of  compassion  for  his  loss  of  the  sovereignty  of  France. 
TTJH  verbal  message  was  that  Marshal  Marmont  must  hold 
on — *  concentrate  his  forces,  and  act  with  the  masses  ' — 
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that  is,  he  was  to  put  down  the  people  by  military  foroSj 
at  all  events.  It  also  signified  the  kiiig's  displeasnre  fti 
the  dispersion  of  the  forces  over  Parid;  The  method  pte- 
soribed  was  already  impossiblOi  The  greater  number  of 
the  soldiers  had  gone  over  to  the  people ;  those  that  re- 
mained were  too  few  for  the  work,  and  they  were  hungry, 
weary,  and  distressed.  At  night,  orders  were  sent  in  the 
•quietest  way  possible  to  such  of  them  as  were  at  the  Hotel 
de  Ville,  where  fighting  had  been  going  oil,  without  resultj 
for  many  hours,  to  return  to  the  Ttiileries  in  the  best  wfey 
they  could.  Sinte  the  motning  of  the  preceding  day,  there 
had  been  no  issue  of  provisions  to  the  soldiers ;  and  naWj 
when  in  a  famished  condition  they  i-eaohed  the  Tdil^t-ies 
at  midnight,  after  fighting  all  day  in  a  burning  sun,  there 
was  neither  food  lior  drink  for  them.  They  iVere  promised 
some  at  daybreak,  but  it  was  not  to  be  got.  The  officers 
bought  np  from  the  bakers  Whatever  bread  they  had ;  but 
it  went  a  very  little  Way.  It  was  no  wotider  that  it  was 
found  next  morning  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  troops 
of  the  line  were  not  to  be  depended  on. 

There  was  little  rest  for  anybody  that  night.  The 
soldiers  were  murmuring;  and  their  commander  was  in 
great  anguish  of  mind,  which  caused  a  miserable  irresolu- 
tion in  his  purposes.  He  disapproved  the  ordinances  as  mtlch 
as  any  man  in  Paris,  And  had  said  so  to  M.  Arago  the 
Monday  before ;  but  his  professional  duty  constrained  him 
— or  he  thought  it  did — to  fire  upwi  the  citizens  who  had 
his  sympathies  in  their  enterprise.  He  was  required  to 
fulfil  his  professional  duty  under  every  kind  of  disad- 
vantage. His  troops  were  too  few,  and  Inany  of  them 
untrustworthy ;  food  and  ammuriitioh  fell  short ;  te  lay 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  king,  and  was  not  on  good 
terms  with  the  miniistars.  Marshal  Marmont  was  a 
wretched  man  that  night.  All  night  the  tocsin  rang, 
banishing  sleep  from  the  eityi  All  night  the  people  were 
cutting  down  the  trees  of  the  Boulevards,  and  building 
up  new  barricades.  On  the  29thj  however,  these  were 
no  longer  wanted.  The  soldiers  no  longer  came  but 
against  the  people.  They  were  posted  *ih  masses,'  as 
the  king  desired,  and  the  people  must  cbttie  tip  and  attack 
th<?m. 
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There  was  a  good  deal  of  fighting,  in  a  desultory  kind 
of  way;  but  regiment  after  reginient  unscrewed  their 
bayonets,  and  joined  thd  people,  or  at  least  withdrew  from 
the  struggle*  Meantime,  from  early  in  the  morning,  a  re^ 
markable  scene  was  going  forwdlrd  in  the  palace  of  the 
Tuileries. 

The  peers  had  made  no  demonstration  as  a  chamber ;  but 
some  of  them  hAd  fought  as  private  men  on  the  side  of  the 
people.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29thj  the  Marquis 
de  Semonville,  who  held  a  high  office  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers,  went  to  the  Tuileries^  saw  Marmont,  Irho  carried 
despair  in  his  countenance,  iind  requested  from  him  an 
interview  with  Prince  Polignaci  The  marquis  was  ac- 
companied by  M.  d'Argout;  and  their  account  of  the 
interview  has  never  b^en  disputed.  The  marqUis  peremp- 
torily requested  Prince  Polignac  to  withdraw  the  ordi- 
nances* in  order  to  stop  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  preserve 
Paris;  or,  at  least,  to  resign.  Prince  PolignAo  replied, 
with  ix>ld  politeness,  that  he  had  no  power  of  his  own  to 
take  either  step,  without  consultation  with  the  king: 
The  other  ministers  said  the  same  thing ;  but  their  whole 
manner  conveyed  to  the  two  peers  the  impression  that 
they  were  'under  the  influence  of  a  power  greater  than 
their  own  -^^dll ; '  that  as  they  had  tempted  and  urged  on 
the  king  to  this  pass,  he  would  not  now  let  them  draw 
back.  At  length.  Prince  Polignac,  with  the  Same  calm 
politeness,  yielded  so  far  as  to  propose  to  retire,  to 
deliberate  with  his  colleagues.  While  he  was  out  of  the 
room,  the  marquis  urged  Marmont  to  arrest  the  ministers, 
as  the  shortest  way  of  putting  an  end  to  the  slaiighter  in 
the  streets;  the  governor  of  the  Tuilerito  offering  to  do 
the  deed^  and  the  marquis  himself  proposing  to  go  to  8ti 
Clo^d,  to  work  upon  the  king,  Marmont  was  convulsed 
with  agitation ;  he  shed  tears  of  indignation  and  passion, 
in  the  conflict  between  the  convictions  of  his  judgment 
and  his  professional  ditty ;  but  he  had  yielded  and  was 
about  to  sign  the  requisite  orders,  when  Peyronnet  came 
in,  and  said  in  a  voice  of  great  emotion,  as  he  stood  behind 
the  inatquis:  'What!  not  gone  yet?'  The  intention  to 
yield  was  clear  from  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  few 
words.      The   marshal  wrote  something   different    from 
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what  lie  had  intended ;  he  wrote  a  pressing  entreaty  to  the 
king  to  give  way.  The  governor  put  the  two  peers 
instantly  into  a  carriage  for  St.  Cloud ;  Prince  Polignaic 
and  some  of  his  colleagues  entered  another,  and  the  two 
carriages  reached  St.  Cloud  at  the  same  time.  Their 
arrival,  and  the  disorder  and  agitation  of  their  appearance 
created  no  little  astonishment  there ;  for  even  yet  the 
royal  family  insisted  upon  it  that  all  their  informants 
exaggerated  the  confusion.  The  king  taunted  the  marquis 
with  this  in  the  interview  which  ensued. 

During  that  interview,  the  king  was  as  obstinate  as 
ever  about  the  ordinances  and  his  '  system '  of  government. 
It  was  only  by  presenting  plainly  to  him  his  personal 
danger  from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  and  his  responsi- 
bility for  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  family,  that  the 
marquis  could  make  any  impression  upon  him  whatever. 
It  was  not  a  moment  for  scruples ;  and  the  marquis 
therefore  laid  upon  the  king  the  sole  responsibility  for 
anything  that  might  happen  to  his  family  through  his 
refusal  to  yield.  This  at  length  brought  tears  to  the  old 
man's  eyes ;  he  drooped  his  head  upon  his  breast,  and  said 
in  a  low  and  agitated  voice :  '  I  will  request  my  son  to 
write,  and  assemble  the  council.* 

After  a  short  deliberation,  is  was  resolved  that  the 
ordinances  should  be  revoked,  and  a  new  ministry  ap- 
pointed; but,  either  from  some  diflBcxdty  about  the  new 
appointments,  or  from  some  lingering  hope  of  better  news, 
the  decision  was  kept  secret  till  the  evening;  and  then 
it  was  too  late. 

The  ministers  fairly  gone,  Marmont  ordered  the  soldiers 
to  act  only  on  the  defensive,  and  proclaimed  a  truce  at 
various  points ;  but  he  was  not  much  attended  to,  and,  in 
fact,  not  understood.  In  some  places,  the  conflict  raged 
more  than  ever ;  and  elsewhere,  more  and  more  soldiers 
went  over  to  the  people.  In  the  afternoon,  the  citizens 
had  penetrated  everywhere ;  and  Marmont  found  himself 
suddenly  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  if  he  wished  to 
preserve  his  force  at  all.  He  could  not  even  give  notice 
of  his  intention  to  several  scattered  companies,  which  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  to  their  fate.  Most  of  them,  how- 
ever, made  their  way  out,  and  joined  him  on  the  road  to 
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St.  Clond.  His  only  hope  now  was  to  gnard  the  person  of 
the  king,  and  the  safety  of  the  royal  family.  On  the  road, 
the  soldiers  met  the  danphin,  with  two  aides-de-camp. 
They  formed  in  battalions  to  receive  him.  They  supposed 
that  he  woxdd  address  the  troops,  and  invite  them  to 
follow  him  to  Paris;  but  he  only  rode  rapidly,  and  in 
dismal  silence,  along  their  front,  and  turned  back  towards 
St.  Cloud,  whither  they  followed  him  with  heavy  hearts. 
Their  case  was  a  hard  one.  Their  good-will  towards  the 
people  and  their  cause  was  such,  that  they  spared  life  to 
the  utmost  that  was  consistent  with  their  military  duty, 
while  they  were  pelted  with  stones,  and  treated  as  enemies 
by  the  populace;  and,  at  the  same  time  they  had  no 
encouragement  on  the  side  of  their  professional  duty ;  their 
wants  were  not  cared  for ;  they  were  not  supported  by  an 
efficient  command ;  nor  were  their  spirits  cheered  by  a 
single  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  royal  cause.  Through- 
out the  whole  struggle,  not  one  solitary  cry  of  'Long 
live  the  king ! '  was  heard.  And  now,  when  cdl  was  over, 
and  they  were  going  to  the  presence  of  the  king,  the 
king's  heir  had  not  one  word  of  thanks  or  sympathy  to 
address  tc  them;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to 
doubt  whether  they  had  done  their  duty.  Some  of  them 
must  have  wished  themselves  with  those  of  their  comrades 
who  had  fallen — with  the  old  gienadier,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Austerlitz,  who  fell  mortally  wounded  this  day  by  a 
ball  from  the  musket  of  a  citizen,  exclaiming :  *  I  was 
a  good  Frenchman,  however.* 

The  troops,  on  their  arrival  at  St.  Cloud,  were  en- 
camped in  uie  avenues  of  the  park ;  but  still,  no  provision 
of  food  or  comfort  was  made  for  them.  Those  who  had 
their  pay  in  their  pockets  bought  of  the  bakers ;  the 
others  were  at  last  fed  by  requisitions  on  the  nearest 
inhabitants.  In  the  evening  Marmont  delivered  a  sort  of 
proclamation,  in  which  he  declared  the  revocation  of  the 
ordinances,  and  the  change  of  ministry.  The  soldiers 
cried :  *  Long  live  the  king !  *  and  set  about  eating  and 
reposing  themselves.  The  dauphin  was  indignant  with  the 
marshal — called  him  traitor,  ordered  his  arrest,  and  took 
his  sword  from  him  with  his  own  hand;  but  the  king 
checked  these  proceedings,  made  some  kind  of  apology  for 
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thetn,  and  ordered  the  troops  to  be  informed  that  ha  was 
satisfied  with  their  conduct. 

The  courtiers  were  the  most  at  a  loss  what  to  de.  It 
was  long  tofore  thej^  oould  admit  the  idea  of  the  popular 
victory  j  but  when  they  did,  they  took  theit  part  ifrith  a 
primary  view  to  their  own  security.  Up  to  the  night  of 
the  29th,  all  had  been  brilliant,  gay,  £|,nd  oonfidetit.  :fei:ext 
daj^,  thete  was  an  eager  looking-out  for  newis  j  but  when, 
all  day  long,  nobody  entered  the  park,  no  deputations,  no 
moBsengers,  no  news-bfearers,  the  silence  of  donstemation 
settled  ddWn  on  the  palace  of  fit.  Cloud.  Thwi,  one  by 
one„  the  carriages  rolled  away — attendance  slackened — 
mannet's  became  cold  and  careless ;  and,  in  a  few  hours, 
the  great  house  appeared  nearly  empty.  Only  a  few 
general  officers  and  gentlemen-in-waiting  remained — 
except,  indeed,  the  disgraced  ministers.  The  king  oould 
not  bear  this,  and  he  did  not  know  whether  he  was  safe  at 
St.  Cloud ;  so,  at  three  in  the  momiiig  of  the  last  day  of 
July,  he  set  off  fer  Trianon,  another  country  palace,  with 
his  whole  family  and  establishment,  except  the  dauphin 
atid  his  attendants,  who  remained  with  tbe  troops.  The 
soldiers  were  naturally  discouraged  at  this;  and  some 
returned  to  Paris  without  asking  leave. 

The  unhappy  king  could  not  rest.  He  went  ftom  place 
to  place,  seeing  the  hated  tricolor  everywhere  along  the 
road,  and  forsaken  by  nibre  and  more  of  his  guard  of 
soldiers,  who  could  not  endure  being  thus  dragged  about 
before  the  eyes  of  the  victorious  people.  His  displaced 
ministers  dropped  off,  except  Polignao,  who  remained 
some  days  in  the  suite  of  his  sovereign,  but  oonoealing 
himself  from  observation.  That  night— the  night  of  the 
Ist  of  August — the  king  believed  that  all  was  lost  fer 
himself;  for  he  heard  th^t  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  ac- 
cepted the  office  of  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom  i 
but  there  might  be  a  hope  that  the  crown  might  bq 
preserved  for  his  grandson,  the  posthutnous  child  of  the 
Duke  de  Berri ;  and  in  his  favour,  the  king  that  night 
abdicated  j  and  the  dauphin  resigned  his  pretentions  to 
the  throne.  Again  they  had  to  learn  that  it  was  too  late. 
The  only  notice  taken  was  by  sefading  commissioners  from 
Paris  to  advise  the  departure  of  the  whole  royal  family 
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for  Cherbotirg,  whence  they  were  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; 
and  to  require  the  delivery  of  the  crown  jewels.  It  was 
impossible  to  resist.  The  jewels  were  delivered  np;  the 
last  orders  to  the  troops  were  issued  while  the  chambers 
met  in  Paris,  according  to  the  king's  first  appointment, 
and  in  defiance  of  his  subsequent  decree  of  dissolution. 
The  last  orders  to  the  troops  were  to  repair  to  Paris,  after 
having  seen  the  royal  ftimily  depart ;  and  to  submit  them- 
selves to  whatever  authority  they  might  find  supreme  in 
the  capital.  On  the  morning  pf  the  4th,  the  poor  king 
afiected  to  give  the  order  for  dep^^rture,  though  the  com- 
missioners remained  to  accompany  him  to  the  coast,  and 
were,  in  fact,  the  masters.  As  he  passed  between  the 
ranks  of  his  soldiers,  and  among  the  flags  under  which 
they  were  to  fight  no  more,  tears  were  in  his  eyes,  and  in 
theirs ;  and  these  tears  seem  to  have  been  the  only  mark 
of  regret  that  he  met  with  during  the  whole  process  of  his 
dethron^n^it.  The  royal  party  moved  as  slowly  as  pos- 
sible towards  the  coast.  They  lingered — they  courted 
sympathy — ^th^  looked  In  every  face  they  met  for  comfort ; 
but  there  was  ho  comfort  for  them,  for  they  had  not 
deserved  it.  They  had  done  nothing  to  secure  either  the 
respect  or  affection  of  the  nation ;  and  they  now  met  with 
nothing  but  indifference  or  mere  compassion.  No  one 
injured  them ;  no  one  insulted  them ;  no  one  withheld  the 
observances  of  ordinary  civility;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  them  not  to  see  that  no  one  cared  for  them.  For  the 
children,  indeed,  some  emotion  was  shown — banished  as 
they  were  froni  their  birth-right  befpre  they  were  old 
enough  to  know  what  they  had  loigt. 

When  the  train  arrived  on  the  heights  above  Cherbourg, 
the  spectacle  that  met  the  eyes  of  the  travellers  was  very 
affecting.  The  vessels  in  the  harbour  carried  the  tri- 
color, all  but  two ;  two  ships  in  the  distance,  whose  sails 
were  hung  out,  and  all  evidently  ready  for  immediate 
departure.  These  were  Aiperican  vessels  engaged  to 
carry  the  royal  family  into  exile.  The  travelling-party 
drove  through  the  town  without  stopping,  and  immediately 
went  on  board  the  Great  Britain,  the  soldiers  on  the  quay 
presenting  arms,  and  their  officers  saluting  in  grave 
silence,  as  the  exiles  passed.     Captain  Dumont  d'Urville 
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— who  afterwards  penshed  by  fire  in  the  dreadful  railway 
accident  near  Versailles — ^waited  on  the  king,  to  inqTiire 
whither  he  should  have  the  honour  of  escorting  him.  *  To 
Spithead,'  was  the  reply. 

The  pilot  who  took  them  out  of  port  related,  on  his 
return,  that  as  the  unhappy  family  saw  the  shores  of 
France  grow  dim  and  dimmer  in  the  distance,  their  sobs 
and  lamentations  became  more  and  more  irrepressible. 
The  king  alone  preserved  his  calmness.  In  twenty-foxtr 
hours  from  their  sailing — that  is,  before  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  17th  of  August — ^the  vessels  an- 
chored at  Spithead.  Two  of  the  king's  suite  were  put  on 
shore,  in  order  to  proceed  to  London,  to  learn  the  pleasure 
of  the  king  and  ministry  of  England.  As  it  was  reported 
to  the  exiles  that  the  people  of  Portsmouth,  in  their  joy  at 
the  emancipation  of  France,  meant  to  hang  out  the  tri- 
color all  over  the  harbour,  the  vessels  were  removed 
from  their  first  station,  and  moored  off  Gowes,  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight. 

The  English  ministers  had  to  consult  the  foreign  ambas- 
sadors ;  and  it  was  two  days  before  their  answer  arrived. 
The  decision  was  that  Charles  X.  should  be  received,  but 
as  a  private  individual ;  under  which  character  he  thence- 
forth bore  the  title  of  the  Count  de  Ponthieu.  From  this 
time  till  October  the  exiles  lived  at  Lulworth,  in  Dorset- 
shire; but  there  were  reasons — some  assigned  and  more 
supposed — ^why  they  should  be  recommended  to  reside 
further  from  the  coast,  and  in  a  place  less  immediately 
accessible  from  France.  William  IV.  offered  for  their  use 
the  palace  of  Holyrood,  where  the  ex-king  had  resided 
during  his  former  exile.  There  the  family  lived  in  re- 
tirement, occupied  with  the  education  and  prospects  of  the 
young  king,  Henry  V.,  as  they  called  him.  The  dethroned 
sovereign  had  nothing  to  suffer  from  remorse,  or  even  mis- 
giving. He  never  ceased  to  believe  and  say  that  the 
ordinances  were  necessary;  that  the  revolution  would  have 
happened  exactly  as  it  did  if  he  had  never  issued  them ; 
and  that  the  French  nation  had  misrepresented  his  in- 
tentions. 

What  the  French  nation  did  next,  we  shall  see  hereafter. 
The  conduct  of  the  people  during  the  three  days  was 
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singalarly  noble.  No  deed  of  meanness,  and  scarcely  one 
of  violence,  is  reported,  at  a  time  when  public  opinion  was 
the  only  law.  The  historical  education  of  the  French 
people  may  not  have  fitted  them  for  the  full  understanding 
and  enjoyment  of  combined  liberty  and  order ;  but  of  the 
strength  at  once  of  their  patriotism  and  self-command, 
in  an  hour  of  crisis,  no  doubt  remained  in  any  mind  in 
Europe,  after  the  spectacle  of  the  three  days. 

As  for  the  late  ministers,  they  were  tried  by  special 
commission.  Prince  Polignac  was  arrested  on  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  August,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of 
escaping  to  Jersey.  He  preserved  his  calmness  through- 
out, sending  in  to  the  government  a  letter  of  extraordinary 
confidence,  in  which  he  demanded  his  freedom,  and  per- 
mission to  retire  with  his  family  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
domestic  heai-th,  at  home  or  abroad.  If,  however,  his 
detention  should  be  decided  upon,  he  requested  that  his 
place  of  imprisonment  might  be  the  fortress  of  Ham, 
where  he  had  undergone  a  long  captivity  in  his  youth. 
His  life  and  the  lives  of  his  colleagues  were  spared.  They 
were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life — Polignac  and 
Peyronnet  at  Ham — ^to  confiscation  of  all  their  goods,  and 
outlawry ;  to  a  condition,  in  short,  of  civil  death. 

The  loss  of  life  during  the  three  days  was  much  less 
than  could  have  been  expected,  and  than  was  believed  at 
the  time  by  those  engaged.  On  the  side  of  the  troops,  the 
loss  is  estimated  at  about  250  killed,  and  500  wounded. 
On  the  popular  side  the  numbers  are  more  certainly  known. 
The  killed  were  788,  and  the  wounded  4500. 

While  the  state  of  France,  viewed  in  connection  with 
politics  at  home,  was  disturbing  the  mind  of  the  sick  King 
of  England,  he  had  to  bear  a  series  of  vexations  on  a  per- 
sonal matter,  in  which  he  was  really  ill-used.  Among 
the  killed  at  Waterloo  was  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whose 
young  heir  was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  the  King  of 
Hanover.  The  boy  turned  out  ill ;  and  there  was  no  end 
to  the  trouble  he  gave  to  his  guardian.  He  concluded  by 
publishing  libels  against  George  IV.,  which  positively 
asserted  charges  too  serious  to  be  allowed  to  pass ;  as,  for 
instance,  that  he,  the  duke,  had  been  excluded  from  his 
rights  for  iong  after  he  came  of  age.    Though  the  inces- 
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sant  brawlfl  and  difigtaoes  of  the  y^iing  man  ishowed  the 
world  that  he  waa  not  Worth  attending  to,  it  :wa«  neces- 
sary  to  put  some  check  upon  hitn ;  and  his  refusal  td  tecog- 
nise  certain  political  acts  of  his  guatdiati — liberal  changes 
which  were  valued  by  his  subjects — rendered  some  inter- 
position necessary.  He  must  also  be  rebuked  for  having 
sent  a  challenge  td  the  Hanoverian  minister,  Count 
Munster.  The  courts  Of  Vietina  and  Berlin  tried  to  bring 
the  young  man  to  reason  and  penitence,  to  avoid  the 
serious  disgrace  df  a  virtual  trial  before  the  diet  j  but  he 
Would  not  yield.  An  appeal  was  therefore  made  to  the 
diet,  by  both  the  subjects  and  the  guardian  of  the  duke. 
The  affair  Wad  gone  into,  and  judgment  given  against  the 
duke  on  every  point,  fie  was  enjoined  to  fulfil  the 
pledges  given  to  his  subjects,  and  to  make  apology  and 
reparation  to  his  guardian.  But  he  paid  no  attention  to 
the  judgment  J  made  no  apology — ^withdrew  no  libeU — 
made  no  advances  towards  his  subjects.  Such  was  the 
state  of  things  in  1829.  During  the  revolutions  of  the 
next  year,  occasion  was  taken  to  settle  his  affairs.  He 
was  deposed,  by  universal  consent,  and  his  younger  brother 
put  in  his  place.  Of  course  he  complained  loudly  and 
long ;  but  his  unfitness  for  power  was  so  evideiit  that  no 
one  aided  him,  and  everybody  advised  him  to  be  quiet. 
The  judgment  of  the  diet  relieved  George  IV*  from  all 
apprehension  for  his  reputation  as  the  duke's  guardian ; 
but  the  affair  was  one  of  the  annoyances  which  embittered 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  which  he  had  no  longer  strength 
of  body  or  mind  to  bear  cheerfully. 

The  pope,  Leo  XII.,  died  in  February  of  this  year  1829. 
His  reign  had  been  short — only  five  years  and  a  half;  and 
it  had  not  been  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  events, 
or  indications  of  character  or  ability  in  himself.  His 
tendencies  were  despotic ;  but  he  had  not  force  of  mind  to 
•Withstand  the  liberalising  influences  of  the  time  j  so  he 
indulged  his  predilections  merely  by  increasing  the  number 
and  aggrandising  the  condition  of  his  clergy.  The  King 
of  the  Netherlands  forbade  him  to  meddle  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Catholic  ecclesiastical  seminaries  Of  that  king- 
dom; and  he  yielded.  The  French  nation  vexed  him 
Badly  by  retrenching  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  France ; 
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but  he  yielddd.  And  now,  at  the  age  of  sittjr-nine,  he 
laid  down  hifl  predilections  and  his  vexations  togethet  iii 
the  grav04  His  sticoelssot  had  as  miich  reason  as  himself  tb 
feel  hdi^  times  were  changed  for  popes.  The  nelr  pope« 
Cardinal  Cafltiglione,  took  the  title  of  Pius  VIII.  One  of 
his  first  Acts  was  excommunioating  the  towh  of  Jmdla^ 
whidh  lay  under  his  displeasure.  But  neither  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Imola,  nor  anybody  else,  seemed  to  be  at  kll  aware 
of  the  infliction ;  and  the  affairs  of  that  town  and  of  the 
world  went  on  as  befbre.  Times  were  indeed  changed  for 
popes ;  but  It  seems  as  if  popes  were  not  changed.  Pius 
y UL  excepted  from  the  amnesty  usually  published  on  the 
acoessioti  of  a  pope,  all  political  offenders,  declaring  such 
to  be  of  the  nature  of  assassins,  undeserving  of  the  mercy 
of  even  the  oompassionate  church.  Thus  the  new  pontiff 
did  not  ^ter  upon  his  reign  altogether  in  the  spirit  of  the 
gospel,  of  which  he  professed  td  be  the  high-priest. 

The  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey  was  sooh  over; 
The  Busslan  larmy  swept  all  before  It ;  and  when  it  had 
come  like  a  hurricane  down  the  Danube,  and  was  seen  de^ 
soending  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Balkan,  there  was 
nothing  mote  to  be  done  but  to  obtain  the  best  temli^  for 
the  Potte  that  the  conqueror  would  grant.  On  the  flOth 
of  August,  the  Bussian  general,  Diebitsch,  took  Adrianople, 
the  second  city  of  th^  empire,  without  firing  a  shot;  so 
utterly  confounded  were  the  80,000  inhabitants  by  the 
speed  of  his  approaohi  On  the  Black  Sea  the  Bussians 
Were  unopposed ;  and  every  post  yielded  to  them.  It  now 
only  ireniained  to  take  Oonstantinople.  Up  to  this  timo 
the  Porte  had  refdsed  all  negotiation  dnd  offers  of  media* 
tion.  It  was  a  religious  war ;  and  if  the  Chiistians  were 
permitted  to  mediate,  all  the  infidel  subjects  of  the  Porte 
Would  rise  in  rebellion,  and  the  true  faith  would  suociimb. 
This  was  the  answer  given  to^  or  allowed  to  be  infbrred 
by  the  ambassadors  of  France,  England,  and  Prussia^  who 
had  returned  to  Oonstantinople  in  June«  But  when  the 
Bussians  were  in  full  march  on  the  capital,  and  the  sacred 
flag  itself  did  not  raise  enough  of  the  faithful  to  daunt  the 
foe,  the  gallant  rulers  of  Turkey  yielded  to  necessity,  and 
sent  two  plenipotentiaries  to  Adrianople,  to  treat  with  the 
Bussian  general.     The  tertns  granted  appeared  at  first 
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sight  very  liberal ;  but  Bussia  obtained  what  she  most 
desired — ^money  in  abundance,  and.  a  protracted  hold  upon 
the  country.  Besides  the  indemnity  to  Bussian  merchaiits, 
amounting  to  about  £800,000,  Turkey  was  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  in  ten  yearly  i^talments  of  half  a 
million  sterling  each.  During  these  ten  years  the  Turks 
were  not  to  be  rid  of  the  Eussian  presence.  On  the  pay- 
ment of  the  first  instalment,  the  Bussians  were  to  evacuate 
Adrianople ;  on  the  second,  to  retire  beyond  the  Balkan ; 
on  the  tnird,  to  quit  the  Danube ;  and  so  on :  but  they 
were  not  to  evacuate  the  Turkish  dominions  till  the  pay- 
ments were  all  made,  and  the  ten  years  expired.  As  for 
the  question  of  territory,  Bussia  left  to  the  Porte  more 
than  might  have  been  expected,  retaining  some  portions 
here  and  there  which  would  be  usefal  auxiliaries  to  future 
conquests.  It  was  a  galling  thing,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  <the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  was  gone,  and  that 
no  Mohammedan  might  possess  a  foot  of  land,  or  even 
reside  there ;  and  yet  more,  that  the  methods  of  adminis- 
tration set  up  by  the  Bussians  in  the  provinces  were  to 
remain ;  and  worse  still,  that  no  Bussian  in  any  part  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  was  to  be  subject  to  any  govern- 
ment but  his  own.  Henceforth  the  Bussians  might  come 
and  go,  and  conduct  themselves  as  they  pleased,  with  or 
without  the  connivance  of  the  authorities  at  home,  and 
they  could  be  controlled  only  by  means  of  their  own  €unbas- 
sador  and  consuls,  whose  predilections  would  naturally  be 
on  the  side  of  their  countrjonen.  The  truth  was,  all  was 
now  over  with  Turkey;  and  her  political  existence  was 
henceforth  nothing  but  a  mere  show,  granted  to  the  solici- 
tations of  the  three  powers  which  deprecated  her  open 
destruction. 

Of  course,  Turkey  was  in  no  condition  to  refuse  any  terms 
which  might  be  proposed  to  her  in  regard  to  Greece.  The 
Turks  in  Greece  not  being  reinforced,  had  yielded  almost 
everywhere  to  the  arms  of  the  Greeks  and  their  allies; 
and  the  three  powers  might  now  fix  the  boundaries  of 
Greece,  and  arrange  its  aflfairs  as  they  would.  This  had  been 
begun  in  a  protocol  prepared  by  the  three  powers  in  March ; 
but  the  President  of  Greece,  Capo  d'Istria,  objected  to  it. 
The  National  Assembly,  which  ne  convoked  at  Argos,  on 
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the  23rd  of  July,  was  composed  mamly  of  his  partisans ;  and 
they  occupied  their  time  till  the  18th  of  August,  chiefly  in 
uttering  sentiments  on  peace,  and  in  compliments  to  the 
president.  By  that  date,  however,  the  three  powers  were 
transacting  the  business  of  Greece  more  effectually  at  Con- 
stantinople, where  Bussia  forced  upon  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment the  acceptance  of  the  protocol  of  March.  To  prevent 
Bussia  having  too  much  influence,  however,  in  the  disposal 
of  Greek  affairs,  the  conferences  on  the  subject  were,  by 
agreement  of  the  three  powers,  now  to  be  carried  on  in 
London,  where,  from  this  time,  neither  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, nor  the  President  of  Greece,  had  any  part  in  the  de- 
liberations. The  three  powers,  seeing  the  helplessness  of 
the  other  parties  concerned,  took  the  matter  into  their  own 
hands,  somewhat  unceremoniously,  offering  some  compen- 
sation to  Turkey,  by  proposing  a  narrower  boundary  for 
Greece  than  that  assigned  in  the  March  protocol. 

It  was  presently  determined  that  Greece  should  bo 
wholly  released  from  Turkish  rule ;  and  that  the  powers 
which  had  thus  created  a  new  state  should  appoint  its  form 
of  government.  The  monarchical  form  having  been  chosen, 
as  of  course,  the  next  question  was  who  should  be  its  king. 
In  order  to  avoid  jealousies,  all  princes  connected  with  the 
courts  of  the  three  powers  were  excluded.  The  first  to 
whom  the  new  crown  was  offered  was  Prince  John  of 
Saxony.  He  declined  it.  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg, 
the  widower  of  our  Princess  Charlotte,  and  at  this  day 
King  of  the  Belgians,  was  supposed  at  the  time  to  be  eager 
for  the  sovereignty  of  Greece;  and  to. him  it  was  offered, 
in  January  1830,  by  the  representatives  of  England,  Bussia, 
and  France. 

The  negotiators  were  rather  surprised  by  the  prince's 
method  of  proceeding.  He  had  no  idea  of  an  unconditional 
acceptance  or  rejection ;  and  believing  the  ipossession  of 
Candia  to  be  essential  to  the  security  of  the  sovereignty  of 
Greece,  he  asked  for  Candia.  There  were  other  stipula- 
tions, too ;  and  the  offerers  of  the  crown  found  themselves 
still  involved  in  negotiations,  when  they  had  believed 
that  they  had  only  to  confer  a  dignity.  There  was  good- 
will on  both  sides,  however ;  and  by  the  month  of  April  it 
was  understood  by  all  parties  that  Prince  Leopold  had 
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accepted  the  drewii  of  Greece.  The  prince  himself,  how- 
ever, did  not  cdiisider  hk  acceptance  to  he  heyond  recall  9 
for  on  the  21st  of  May  he  finally  4nd  conclusitely  declined 
the  crown  of  Greece. 

Various  reasons  for  this  conclusion  have  heen  assigned. 
One  "Which  is  most  generally  agreed  npon  is,  that  the 
President  of  Greece  had  frightened  him  from  his  en- 
terprisCi  Prince  Leopold  had  writteti  to  Capo  d'Istria  dn 
the  28th  of  Fehruary,  to  atmonnce  his  prospects  and 
intentions,  And.  to  address  his  fature  subjects  through 
their  present  fuler.  I^he  teply  of  the  president,  and  the 
report  of  the  ptdoeedings  of  the  senate  dt  Napoli^  which 
reached  the  pritice  in  May,  and  have  been  made  public, 
certainly  leave  no  ground  of  surprise  that  any  i-ational 
man  Should  decline  a  task  so  hopeless  as  that  of  governing 
Greece,  While  her  internal  state  aiid  foreign  dangers  -were 
what  they  were  thus  shown  to  be.  For  the  prince's 
reasons  for  drawing  back,  there  is  no  need  to  look  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  senate  refused  te  accept  the  arrangements 
of  the  three  powers,  in  regard  to  So  important  a  matter  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  State.  But  other  oiiuses  might 
easily  be,  and  were,  alleged.  By  that  month  of  May,  it 
had  become  clear  that  George  IV.  was  dying  5  aiid  Prince 
Leopold,  the  uncle  of  the  young  princess  who  was  to 
sucbeed  the  next  aged  and  feeble  heir  to  the  throne,  might, 
as  brother  to  the  regent  Duchess  of  Kent,  be  h  personage 
of  great  political  oonseqtience,  in  case  of  the  princess 
coming  to  the  throne  before  She  was  of  age.  Again,  there 
is  no  need  to  go  60  far  as  this  for  the  prince's  reasons. 
There  was  perhaps  scarcely  a  child  in  England  who, 
hearing  anything  of  the  matter  at  all,  did  not  feel  an 
Uneasy  sense  of  the  vulgarity  of  a  new  ctown,  manu- 
factured by  statesmen  in  H  cabinet.  Children,  and  all  un- 
sophisticated people,  feci  the  vulgarity  of- ne1«^  rank,  and  of 
the  lowest  dignity,  in  an  assemblage  of  high  ranks. 
Every  one  understands  that  it  may  be  better  to  be  of  high 
station  among  commoners  than  a  new-coiiier  into  the 
lowest  order  of  the  peerage.  If  it  ife  j8b  With  the  common 
dignities  of  society,  how  muoh  stronger  must  the  feeling 
be  about  that  highest  position  whose  main  dignity  is 
derived  from  associations  of  antiquity  I    But  for  historical 
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associations,  a  crown  has,  in  our  age,  absolutely  nothing 
in  it  at  all.  If  conferred  by  the  united  impulse  of  a 
nation,  the  honour  of  sovereignty  is  still  the  highest 
conceivable ;  but  such  a  position  is,  in  the  present  age  of 
the  world,  one  of  leadership — one  of  personal  responsibility 
— ^which  is  only  impaired  by  reference  to  hereditary 
associations.  There  may  have  been  reasons  of  policy  for 
placing  a  crown  on  the  apex  of  the  destinies  of  Greece ; 
but,  ttrhatever  might  be  the  tastes  of  Ihe  parties  Inost 
nearly  tjoncemed,  it  is  certain  that  the  tastes  of  Western 
Europe  were  offended  by  the  act  of  turtiitig  a  venerable 
symbol  into  a  politic  bauble*  And  it  is  very  conceivable 
that  though  a  sensible  man  might,  in  the  hope  of  use- 
fulness and  true  honouTj  get  over  his  objection  to  the 
insignia  of  his  new  offioci  it  ifi  no  wonder  that,  upon  the 
hope  of  usefulness  and  true  honour  being  reduced  to  painful 
doubt,  he  should  give, way  to  his  disgust,  and  decline  the 
office  and  its  titles  and  decorations  tog&thet. 

It  was  not  till  two  years  after  thid  time,  nbt  till  the 
year  1832  was  far  advanced,  that  the  three  powers  could 
procure  the  acceptance  of  the  crown  of  Greece  by  a 
European  ptinee  ;  and  then  the  new  sovereign  was  a  mere 
boy,  Otho,  a  younger  sdn  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  with 
nearly  three  years  of  his  minority  yet  to  tun<  went  to 
Greece,  as  king,  in  December  1833,  with  little  chance 
of  composing  its  dissensions,  and  affirming  his  empire. 
The  only  thing  that  cAn  be  said  is,  that  where  £k  boy  must 
£iil,  the  ablest  man  paight  have  succOeded  iio  better. 
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CHAPTEE  X. 

Distress  in  England— State  of  the  King— Duke  of  Wellington— State 
of  Parties— Mr.  Peel — Press  Prosecutions — King's  Speech — ^Reduc- 
tions— ^Removal  of  Duties — ^East  India  Oommittee — Bemoval  of  a 
Judge — ^Welsh  and  Scotch  Judicature— Forgery^Tewish  Disabili- 
ties— ^Parliamentary  Reform — Duke  of  Newcastle— Illness  of  the 
King— His  Death— His  Life  and  Character. 

The  year  1830  opened  gloomily — not  only  in  England, 
but  throughoat  Europe,  and  even  in  America.  In  Bassia, 
great  efforts  were  mstde  to  raise  subscriptions  to  feed  the 
labouring-classes,  who  were  suffering  under  the  depression 
of  agriciSture,  from  bad  seasons  and  other  causes.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  there  were 
stirrings  of  discontent,  which  gave  warning  of  revo- 
lutionary movements  to  follow.  In  the  rural  districts  of 
the  north  of  France,  that  strange  madness  of  rick-burning, 
which  afterwards  spread  fearfudly  in  England,  had  begun. 
The  educated  classes  of  England  spoke  of  it  at  first  with 
contemptuous  amazement,  as  showing  the  desperate  igno- 
rance of  the  rural  population  of  France ;  not  yet  dreaming 
how  soon  the  proof  would  be  brought  home  to  them  that 
our  own  agricultural  labourers  were  in  a  similar  condition 
of  savagery.  In  the  United  States  the  pressure  upon  the 
least  opulent  class  was  extreme;  and  that  prosx)erous 
country  came  to  the  knowledge  of  real  and  extensive 
distress.  At  home,  the  distress  was  so  fearful  that  even 
the  sanguine  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  all  his  slowness  to 
see  the  dark  side  in  politics,  and  all  his  unwillingness  to 
depress  his  valetudinarian  sovereign,  felt  himself  obliged 
to  take  emphatic  notice  of  it  in  the  royal  speech ;  and  the 
debates  on  the  address,  which  were  keen  and  protracted  in 
both  Houses,  turned  chiefly  on  the  dispute  whether  the 
distress,  which  all  admitted  to  be  intolerable,  was  per- 
vading or  partial.  The  duke  maintained  that  there  were 
some  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  distress  was  not 
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presamg ;  the  opposition  maintained  that  there  were  none. 
The  duke  spoke  of  the  ranges  of  new  houses  that  were 
rising  in  the  neighbourhood  of  most  of  the  large  towns, 
and  declared  that  he  had  heard  of  no  complaints  on  the 
part  of  the  retail  traders;  while  his  opponents  looked 
upon  these  ranges  of  new  houses  as  monuments  of  the 
speculative  mania  of  five  years  before ;  declared  that  they 
stood  empty,  or  that  their  inhabitants  were  pining  with 
hunger  within  the  walls,  unable  to  pay  rent,  and  allowed 
to  remain  only  because  the  owners  knew  that  they  could 
get  no  other  tenants,  and  it  was  better  for  new  houses  to 
be  inhabited  than  left  empty.  The  interest  of  money  was 
never  known  to  be  lower ;  and  the  manuflBicturers*  stocks, 
with  which  their  shelves  were  too  well  loaded,  had  suffered 
a  depreciation  of  40  per  cent.  The  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  we  find,  spoKe  this  session  of  topics  of  *  conso- 
lation,' and  no  longer  of  *  congratulation ;'  and  one  subject 
of  earnest  deliberation  with  the  ministers  was  whether  they 
should  propose  a  property-tax.  They  resolved  against  it ; 
but  the  deliberation  indicates  the  pressure  of  the  time. 
The  restless  spirits  of  the  mercantile  and  political  world, 
who,  in  seasons  of  distress,  want  to  be  doing  something  for 
immediate  relief,  turned  now,  as  usual,  to  the  ready  device 
of  an  issue  of  paper-money.  This  was  urgently  demanded, 
not  only  by  many  half-informed  people  throughout  the 
country,  tut  by  some  who  should  at  least  have  known 
that  they  had  better  not  speak  on  this  subject  unless  .they 
understood  it.  This  idea — of  an  issue  of  paper-money — 
seems  to  have  lain  under  the  opposition  to  the  address  in 
both  Houses,  and  to  have  been  the  real  drift  of  the 
amendments  proposed.  And  yet  money  was  abundant 
throughout  this  period  of  distress ;  and  as  has  been  said, 
the  interest  of  money  never  was  lower. 

The  national  discontent  with  the  government  was  very 
great ;  and  the  discontent  of  the  government  with  itself 
was  hardly  less.  The  continuance  of  the  administration 
would  not  have  been  permitted  for  a  day  or  an  hour  after 
the  meeting  of  parliament,  but  for  one  consideration — the 
understood  state  of  the  king.  And  some  members  of  the 
administration  would  not  have  borne  the  galling  yoke  of 
their  military  chiefs  authority,  if  they  could,  with  any 
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honour  or  humanity,  have  left  him,  or  known  what  to  do 
with  themselves  when  free. 

The  state  of  things  was  understood  to  be  this.  The  king, 
always  selfish  and  swayed  by  his  passions,  had  been  an 
occasion  of  incessant  difficulty  to  his  ministers  since  the 
failure  of  his  prosecution  of  his  queetj.  The  sense  of 
weakness  and  loss  of  self-respect  consequent  on  that  failure 
had  added  distrust  of  his  servants  to  all  the  evil  tempers 
which  existed  in  him  before.  His  caprices  became 
incalculable.  Like  all  jealous  and  suspicious  people,  he 
waisi  fond  of  having  little  plots  of  his  own-r-gly  ways  of 
putting  his  ministers  to  the  proof,  or  disconcerting  and 
spiting  them ;  so  that,  between  this  jealousy  and  his  con- 
stitutional infirmity  of  purpose,  matters  had  now  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  his  decisions  and  commQ.nds  were  worth 
nothing.  He  changed  his  orders  between  night  and 
morning ;  and  held  contradictory  opinions  qv  notions  from 
day  to  day.  It  had  become  necessary  to  rule  him  flrst,  in 
order  to  rule  the  country.  By  some  means  or  other,  he 
must  be  held  to  his  pledges,  and  brought  back  to  declared 
opinions,  and  supported  in  the  enforcement  of  his  orders. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  could  do  this  better  than  any 
one  else.  At  least,  it  was  certain  that  if  he  failed,  no  one 
else  eoiild  succeed.  The  times  were  too  grave  for  any 
trifling — for  any  ungenerous  driving  on  ot  party  objects. 
Nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  turn  out  the 
Wellington  ministry  any  day ;  and  nothing  could  be 
harder  than  it  was  to  some  of  the  suhordinates  of  the 
premier  to  remain  under  his  humiliating  rule ;  but  then 
no  other  government  was  possible  in  the  existing  state  of 
affairs;  and  the  consequence?  of  leaving  the  king  and 
country  without  a  ministry  were  too  fearf uj.  to  be  braved 
by  the  hardiest.  All  were  aware,  too,  that  there  must  be 
a  change  before  long,  and  every  one  was  disposed  to  put 
off  all  struggles  of  parties  till  the  ^ir  opportunity  of  a 
new  reign. 

Barely  has  a  minister  held  a  more  lonely  position  than 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  at  this  date.  He  had  no 
party,  no  colleagues,  no  support  of  any  kind — unless  it 
were  that  questionable  support  of  which  the  country  heard 
much  at  the  time — of  fashion  in  London  drawing-rooms. 
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There  could  hardly  have  been  so  many  reports  prevalent, 
and  we  could  hardly  meet  with  so  many  allusions  to  this 
kind  of  support  in  the  teoords  of  the  time,  if  there  had 
not  been  some  truth  in  the  allegation  that  the  duke  was 
the  fashion  among  the  ladif3s  in  the  higher  circles  in 
London,  and  that  wiepe  talking  ladies  did  no  good  to  their 
hero,  nor  added  any  security  io  the  chances  of  the  perilous 
time  by  their  exaltation  of  the  despot  of  the  day.  Just 
as  the  court  ladies  of  Charles  X.  were  praising  the  vigour 
of  Prince  PoUgnac,  thegreat  ladies  in  London  were 
praising  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  probably  the 
consternation  of  the  English  Jadies  at  what  they  saw 
before  the  year  was  out  was  nearly  as  great  as  that  of  the 
French  ladies  when  they  beheld  their  idol  consigned  to 
prison  and  civil  death.  Happily,  however,  the  cases 
presented  no  further  parallel.  If  raris  is  France,  London 
is  not  llngland ;  and  England  possesses  a  parliament  with 
which  no  minister  dreams  of  meddling,  and  a  press  which, 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  found  by  an  experience  less 
disastrous  than  that  of  his  friend  Polignac,  cannot  be 
assailed  with  impunity. 

First,  for  the  Parliament — that  is,  the  House  of  Commons 
— at  this  time.  The  opposition  cpnsisted  of  three  parties, 
while  the  ministerial  party  was  nothing.  Mr.  Peel  was 
the  only  minister  whom  anybody  saw  or  thought  of  in  the 
Lower  House ;  and  his  only  natural  and  organised  sup- 
porters were  those  who,  under  the  name  of  adherents  of 
the  ministry,  have  no  opinions,  or  are  never  asked  for  any, 
and  therefore  afford  no  p^-rticular  credit  to  a  government. 
Mr.  Peel  was  observed  with  intense  interest,  and  spared 
or  supported  by  a  generous  admiration  and  sympathy, 
which  graced  the  time,  but  could  not  long  have  put  off  the 
struggle  of  parliamentary  conflict.  The  premier  and  he 
had  carried  the  Catholic  question  in  the  best  possible 
manner  and  temper  that  the  circumstances  admitted.  Mr. 
Peel's  sacrifices  were  universally  respected ;  his  sincerity 
uni'^'^ersally  confided  in  thus  far ;  and  his  j>resent  difiicult' 
position  generously  considered.  He  stood,  in  fact,  the 
supporter  and  administrator  qf  liberal  principles  ;  and  in 
order  to  be  fraternised  with  by  the  leaders  of  the  liberal 
opposition,  it   was  only  necessary  that  he   should  also 
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profess  those  principles  which  he  was  actually  working 
out.  For  this  he  was  evidently  not  yet  ready.  His  heart 
could  not  yet  be  with  those  whom  he  had  regarded  as 
antagonists  during  his  whole  political  life ;  his  heart  was 
naturally  still  with  the  allies  with  whom  he  had  lived, 
and  worked,  and  fought,  till  now.  This  was  easily  com- 
prehended ;  and  it  was  known  that  he  had  suffered  much 
in  his  private  and  public  relations  on  account  of  his  recent 
political  conduct ;  and  that  he  must  suffer  under  the  stem 
rule  of  his  chief;  and  that  he  must  have  his  share  of 
difficulty  in  the  relations  of  the  cabinet  with  the  king; 
and  therefore  was  he  observed  with  intense  interest — and 
time  was  given  him — and  he  was  spared  or  supported  'by  a 
generous  admiration  and  sympathy.  Mr.  Canning  had 
specially  exempted  him  from  censure  for  the  secession 
which  he  complained  of  in  every  other  case ;  the  Liberals 
exempted  him  from  the  mockery  and  censure  with  which 
they  visited  his  comrades  in  conversion  on  the  Catholic 
question;  and  now,  the  liberal  section  of  the  opposition 
exempted  him  from  the  censure  with  which  they  visited  the 
other  managers  of  a  perplexed  and  almost  profitless  session 
— a  session  marked  at  the  time  as  that  which  had  exhibited 
most  talk  and  least  work  of  any  since  the  Conquest. 

The  premier's  view  of  the  opposition  was,  without  dis- 
guise, one  which  did  not  secure  him  any  indulgence 
from  it.  The  bulk  of  the  opposition  was  the  liberal  party, 
now  strengthened  and  graced  by  an  abundance  of  par- 
liamentary talent,  while  its  weakness  of  administrative 
ability  was,  of  course,  not  yet  shown ;  and  animated  by 
victory,  hope,  and  expectation.  Another  powerful,  though 
small  party,  in  opposition,  was  that  of  the  *  Canningites,' 
led  by  Mr.  Huskisson  in  these  his  last  days.  The  old 
Tories  made  up  the  third  party — not  a  very  numerous 
one,  but  strong  in  the  energies  of  grief,  disappointment, 
and  fear.  The  duke's  tactics  were  well  understood.  He 
expected  to  hold  his  position  by  playing  off  these  parties 
against  each  other.  He  did  not  see,  as  others  did,  that  the 
causes  of  their  disunion  had  mainly  disappeared,  while, 
amidst  the  heavings  of  this  volcanic  time,  new  ground  had 
arisen  on  which  they  might  stand  together,  and  look 
Abroad  upon  the  agitations  of  the  politioal  sea.    The  duke 
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was  blind  to  this,  because  he  was  not  yet  aware  of  the 
critical  character  of  the  times.  He  had  seen  the  dangers  of 
Ireland,  and  shown  that  he  could  yield  to  necessity,  and 
do  what  was  required.  But  he  did  not  comprehend  the 
state  of  France,  nor  entertain  the  least  doubt  that  his 
friend  Polignac  would  conquer  there ;  and  he  was  to  speak 
a  few  words,  the  next  November,  which  should  show  the 
•existing  generation  and  a  remote  posterity  that  the  needs 
and  destinies  of  England  were  no  clearer  to  him  than,  as 
lie  should  by  that  time  have  learned,  were  now  those  of 
France. 

As  for  the  union  which  was  possible  and  probable 
between  these  three  opposition  parties — a  union  more  pro- 
bable at  present  than  any  practical  antagonism — it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  touchstone  of  political  integrity 
had  been  applied  universally  in  the  Catholic  emancipation 
measure.  It  was  now  clear  which  men  had  opinions  and 
could  bold  to  them.  No  one  could  be  present  at  the  de- 
bates of  this  session,  and  not  see  that  a  new  feeling  of 
mutual  respect  had  grown  up  between  the  prominent  men 
who  had  for  life  advocated,  and  for  life  opposed.  Catholic 
emancipation.  The  dignity  of  irresistible  victory  belonged 
to  the  one  set ;  and  the  dignity  of  adherence  to  conviction 
under  the  new  adversity  of  opposition  belonged  to  the 
other;  'and  the  mutual  recognition  attracted  both  to  a 
cordial  co-operation  on  questions  on  which  they  happened 
to  agree.  Then  again,  ihe  Huskisson  party  was  strongly 
united  with  the  Tories  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  with  the  Liberals  on  that  of  free-trade.  And 
a  clear  understanding  could  not  but  exist  among  all  the 
three  in  regard  to  the  Wellington  administration — that  it 
could  not,  and  must  not,  continue  long;  and  that  the 
utmost  care  and  delicacy  were  necessary  to  support  it  as 
lon^  as  it  was  necessary,  and  to  displace  it  in  the  least 
perilous  time  and  manner.  It  is  the  belief  of  many  that 
the  premier  was  slow  in  becoming  aware  that  he  held 
office  by  the  mercy  of  the  opposition  which  he  had  ex- 
pected to  manage  and  control.  It  is  certain  that  his 
experience  with  regard  to  Irish  questions  had  not  yet 
humbled  him  enough  ;  and  that  the  coming  year  was  one 
of  most  painful  discipline  to  him.     He  was  first  to  learn, 
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in  the  spring,  however  slow  he  might  be  in  receiving  the 
lesson,  that  his  government  was  in  itself  quite  powerless ; 
and  next,  in  the  summer,  how  France  spumed  the  govern- 
ment which  had  not  beforehand  seemed  to  him  monstrous ; 
and  in  the  autumn — ^but  that  lesson  shall  be  revealed  in  its 
own  time.  In  the  long  life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
perhaps  no  one  year  has  taught  him  so  much  political 
truth,  under  a  regimen  of  suoh  severe  discipline,  as  the 
year  1830. 

He  began  the  year  with  a  course  of  action  so  weak  and 
blind  as  really  helped  to  justify  the  popular  belief  iu 
France,  and  in  some  quarters  at  home,  that  he  and  Prince 
PoHgnao  were,  if  not  in  league,  at  least  actuated  by  strong 
sympathy.  He  began  the  year  with  a  war,  on  his  own 
account,  against  the  press. 

Perhaps  no  act  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  has  ever 
injured  him  so  much  as  this.  It  instantly  lessened  his 
power,  and  wholly  altered  the  popular  estimate  of  bis  cha- 
racter. Much  of  his  power  was  derived  from  the  impres- 
sion, till  then  universal,  that  his  self-reliance  was  not  only 
indomitable,  but  so  lofty  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
foolish  or  malignant  censure.  Some  persons  had  been 
rather  surprised  at  his  condescendiug  to  quarrel  with  Lord 
Winohilsea*s  random  assertions ;  but  now,  when  he  directed 
the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  the  Morning  Journal  for 
libels  against  the  king,  the  government,  and  himself  indi- 
vidually, people  looked  at  one  another,  and  asked  whether 
this  could  be  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  the  world 
under  his  feet.  The  libels  complained  of  were  very  abu- 
sive ;  but  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  vague. 
One  allegation  of  corruption,  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  was  distinct ;  and  it  might,  perhaps,  be  neces- 
sary to  the  reputation  of  a  judge  to  rebut  it ;  but,  when 
the  lord  chancellor  proceeded  to  prosecute  on  his  own 
account,  the  editor  of  the  paper  made  an  affidavit  that  the 
charge  did  not  refer  to  the  lord  chancellor.  Upon  this, 
the  government  pursued  the  charge,  instituting  a  new 
prosecution  for  the  same  libel,  as  affectiug  some  one 
member  of  the  government,  whoever  he  might  be ;  and 
this  proceeding,  taking  place  after  the  defendant  had  dis- 
closed his  line  of  defence,  was  universally  regarded  as 
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harsh,   and  vindictive.    But  it  was  reaeonahle  in   oom- 
parifion  with  the  other  prosecutions,  which  were  for  such 
vague  charges  as  *  treachery,  cowardice,  and  artifice/  and 
such  gossip  as  that  the  king  had  been  observed  to  look 
coldly  on  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  giving  hints  of  the 
reasonB  why  the  king  did  not  appear  in  public.     It  was  no 
small  humiliation  to  the  duke  that  he  had  to  be  reminded 
by  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  on  the  second  of  the  three  trials, 
that  the  time  succeeding  the   passage  of  the  Catholic 
Belief  Bills  was  one  of  extreme  excitement,  when  some 
allowance  should  b^  made  for  vehemence  of  temper,  and 
intemperance  of  language.     The  prime-minister,  who  best 
knew  the  opposition  of  men's  minds,  should  have  been  the 
£r8t  to  make  this  allowance ;  and  that  he  did  not,  ma- 
terially damaged  his  reputation.     The  private  chaplain  of 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  avowed  himself  the  author  of 
some  of  the  libels ;  yet  the  printer  and  publisher  were  pur- 
sued for  them.     The  duke's  plea  was,  that  such  publica- 
tions prevented  the  public  (excitement  from  subsiding ;  but 
there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  irritation  being  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  prosecutions  themselves.     The  Whig 
attorney-general,  who  remained  in  the  ministry  on  the 
ground  of  the  government  being  conducted  on  Whig  prin- 
ciples, never  recovered  the  ground  he  lost  in  the  national 
esteem  by  these  prosecutions.      Mr.   Scarlett  after  this 
obtained  dignities,  office,  and  title;  but  he  was  always 
felt  to  be  a  fallen  man.    borne  contemporaries  ascribed  the 
whole  proceeding  to  his,  as  others  did,  to  Prince  Polignac's 
influence  over  the  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.     The 
Examiner  of  that  date  says  of  the  proceeding :  *  This  may 
be  hypochondria,  or  it  may  be  Scarlett;  for  surely  it 
cannot  be  intended  to  countenance  the  measures  of  Prince 
Polignac,  and  to  persecute  the  press  with  a  view  to  pre- 
serving conformity  of  councils.     The   coincidence    is,  at 
least,  curious.'   Under  any  supposition — whether  the  duke 
was  spontaneously  despotic,  or  whether  he  was  wrought 
upon  by  Prince  Polignac  on  the  one  hand,  or  Mr.  Scarlett 
on  the  other — the  reputation  of  the  ministry,  and  especially 
of  the  premier,  was  deeply  injured  by  these  conflicts  with 
the  press.    The  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal  and  one  of  the 
proprietors  were  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment. 

u  2 
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The  king's  speech  delivered  by  commission  on  the  4th 
of  February,  announced  the  peace  concluded  between 
Kussia  and  Turkey;  the  continuance  of  the  Portuguese 
quarrel ;  the  distress  among  the  agricultural  and  manufac- 
turing classes  at  home,  and  the  hope  of  the  government 
that  considerable  reductions  of  expenditure  might  take 
place,  without  injury  to  the  public  service.  The  subject  of 
improvements  in  the  administration  of  the  law  was  also 
recommended  to  the  consideration  of  parliament;  and 
measures  were  announced  to  answer  this  object,  and  prepare 
for  a  revision  of  the  practice  and  proceedings  of  the 
superior  courts. 

Before  the  ministers  could  announce  their  plans  of  re- 
trenchment, they  formally  pledged  themselves  to  the 
principle  and  practice,  to  be  pursued  without  hesitation  or 
delay.  Only  a  week  after  the  opening  of  parliament,  Sir 
James  Graham  brought  forward  a  motion  for  a  general 
reduction  of  the  salaries  of  official  persons,  on  the  ground 
of  the  restoration  of  the  value  .of  money  by  Mr.  Peel's  bill 
of  1819.  This  motion  was  withdrawn  in  favour  of  a 
resolution  proposed  by  Mr.  Dawson,  secretary  to  the  trea- 
sury, urging,  in  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  king,  reduc- 
tion of  the  persons  employed  in  the  departments  of  civil 
government,  and  of  their  salaries.  Mr.  Hume's  motion 
for  a  committee  of  economical  inquiry  was  also  withdrawn, 
that  the  ministers  might  be  left  free  to  produce  their  plan. 
They  did  this  on  the  19th  of  February. 

Such  reductions  as  were  now  to  be  proposed  almost 
always  disappoint  the  popular  expectation,  because  they 
must  necessarily  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  vast 
expenditure  of  a  country  ancient  enough  in  its  form  of 
government  and  society  to  inherit  the  consequences  of  old 
financial  errors,  and  to  lie  under  heavy  obligations  of  good 
faith.  Not  only  ignorant  demagogues  in  remote  districts 
of  the  country,  but  some  members  of  the  House  who  should 
understand  the  history  of  British  finance  better  than  they 
do,  point  to  the  large  amount  of  annual  expenditure,  and 
then  to  the  small  proposals  of  reduction,  and  scoff  at  the 
administration  of  the  day — ^taking  no  pains  to  separate  the 
expenditure  of  the  administration  of  the  day  from  that  to 
which  the  present  generation  is  bound  by  the  pledges  of  a 
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former  one.  On  the  present  oocasion,  there  was  less  of  this 
method  of  complaint  than  usual — ^leading  members  in  each 
section  of  opposition  making  haste  to  declare  that  the 
reductions  proposed  went  beyond  their  expectations.  The 
reductions  amounted  altogether  to  £1,300,000;  a  large 
sum  out  of  the  £12,000,000  from  which  alone  tiiey  could 
be  deducted ;  but  not  an  amount  whose  remission  would 
be  any  effectual  relief  to  the  country.  All  who  knew  best, 
in  each  party,  agreed  that  nothing  further  could  at  present 
be  done  in  the  departments  of  the  army  and  navy ;  a  con- 
clusion which  was  not,  however,  allowed  to  pass  without 
some  severe  taunting  of  the  ministers  about  the  state  of 
Ireland,  which  would  not  yet  admit  of  any  diminution  of 
the  military  force  stationed  there.  It  had  been  concluded 
too  hastily,  some  months  before,  that  the  pacification  of 
Ireland  would  follow  upon  the  relief  of  the  Catholics ;  and 
now,  Mr.  Peel's  mention  of  *  the  two  great  hostile  parties 
in  Ireland '  was  received  with  ironical  congratulations  by 
those  who  did  not  see  that  the  disturbed  state  of  Ireland 
was  owing  to  the  long  delav  of  the  measure  of  emancipa- 
tion, which  had  exasperated  the  passions  of  parties  to  an 
indomitable  point. 

The  duties  removed  were  those  on  beer,  cider,  and 
leather,  by  which  the  direct  relief  to  the  people  was  calcu- 
lated at  £3,400,000 ;  and  the  indirect  at  so  much  more  as 
would  justify  an  estimate  of  £6,000,000  for  the  whole 
boon.  A  prospect  was  held  out  of  reducing  the  interest 
on  some  portions  of  the  national  debt ;  and  a  searching 
examination  was  going  forward  in  every  department  of 
government,  into  the  minutest  divisions  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. This  session  gave  the  most  important  financial 
relief  to  the  nation  of  any  since  the  peace ;  and  the  ac- 
knowledgements of  this  by  the  liberal  members  of  opposi- 
tion were  full  and  gracious.  Mr.  Baring  regretted  that 
the  project  of  annually  paying  off  a  portion  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  national  debt  was  surrendered  for  the  sake  of 
present  relief;  but  most  people  thought  that  the  fact  of  a 
deficit  was  hint  enough  to  attend  first  to  the  immediate 
pressure  upon  the  people.  The  repeal  of  the  beer-duty 
I  met  with  great  opposition  from  the  landed  interest  in  the 
I    House,  who  would  have  preferred  a  repeal  of  the  malt- 
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tax ;  and  from  the  agitation  of  the  brewers  and  pnhlicanA, 
-who  were  alarmed  at  the  idea  of  cheap  beer,  and  of  the 
throwing  open  of  the  trade  which  was  proposed  to  take 
place  at  the  same  time.  Bnt  the  measures  suggested  by 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  were  all  carried. 

The  government  had  promised,  at  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding session,  that  a  committee  of  parliament  should  be 
appointed  this  year  to  consider  the  whole  subject  of  the 
jurisdiction  and  charter  of  the  East  India  Company,  as 
that  charter  was  soon  to  expire.  A  committee  was  ac- 
cordingly appointed  this  spring,  the  vast  importance  of  its 
duties  being  emphatically  indicated  by  Mr.  Peel.  The 
subjects  of  the  Company  had  been  computed  to  amount  to 
ninety  millions ;  and  the  welfare  of  millions  more  was 
implicated  with  theirs;  it  was  therefore  impossible  to 
overrate  the  seriousness  of  the  inquiry  whether  the  terri- 
torial and  commercial  powers  of  the  Company  should  be 
continued ;  and  if  continued,  on  what  understanding  and 
what  terms.  The  Company  had  kept  silence  as  to  their 
own  desires  and  intentions ;  the  government  had  no  pro- 
positions to  make,  or  opinions  to  express ;  and  the  oom- 
mitee  entered  upon  its  work  with  every  possible  appear- 
ance of  impartiaHty,  and  security  for  it.  There  was  some 
remonstrance,  here  and  there,  about  the  appointment  of 
three  or  four  India  directors  to  serve  on  the  committee ; 
but  the  objection  gave  way  before  the  need  that  was  felt  of 
their  information  on  the  affairs  of  India  and  of  the  Com- 
pany. The  result  of  the  investigations  of  this  committee 
will  appear  hereafter. 

The  speech  had  referred  to  proposed  improvements  in 
the  administration  of  the  law.  One  great  improvement 
which  took  place  this  session — an  incident  so  remarkable 
as  to  deserve  special  mention — was  the  removal  of  an 
unjust  judge.  Tlie  crown  was  addressed  by  both  Houses 
of  parliament,  praying  for  the  removal  of  the  judge  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admi^ty  in  Ireland — Sir  Jonah  Barring- 
ton — who  had  been  lately  discovered  to  have  been  guilty 
of  malversation  in  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1810.  The 
facts  were  clear,  and  part  of  the  evidence  consisted  of 
documents  in  the  handwriting  of  the  accused,  which 
showed  that  he  had  appropriated  to  his  own  use  some  of 
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the  proceeds  of  derelict  vessels  adjudicated  on  by  himself. 
He  was,  of  course,  removed.  The  shock  which  this  pro- 
ceeding caused  throughout  the  country  testified  strongly 
to  the  confidence — so  unhesitating  as  to  become  natural—* 
which  society  in  England  has  in  the  integrity  of  its 
judges. 

An  important  alteration  in  the  administration  of  tbe 
law  was,  that  Wales  was  annexed  to  the  English  judica- 
ture, its  own  separate  system  being  abolished.  Instead  of 
twelve,  there  were  to  be  henceforward  fifteen  English 
judges ;  a  new  judge  being  added  to  each  of  the  tiiree 
courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Fleas,  and  Exchequer. 
In  Scotland,  two  courts  were  abolished — the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty  and  the  Commissary  Court;  and  thus  the 
Court  of  Session  had  more  to  do.  It  was  thought,  how- 
ever, that  the  Court  of  Session  had  still  more  judges  than 
were  necessary;  and  their  number  was  reduced  from 
fifteen  to  thirteen. 

Mr.  Peel  brought  in  a  bill,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death  for 
forgery.  He  proposed  to  abolish  the  death  penalty  in  all 
cases  where  the  forgery  could  have  been  defied  by  any 
degree  whatever  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  person  injured, 
preserving  it  only  in  cases  of  the  forgery  of  the  great  seal, 
the  privy  seal,  and  the  sign-manual ;  in  forgeries  of  wills, 
on  the  public  funds,  on  bank  or  money  notes  or  orders,  or 
representatives  of  money  in  any  siiape.  This  bill,  impor- 
tant as  it  was,  did  not  meet  the  views  of  those  who 
believed  that  the  punishment  of  death  for  forgery  did  not 
discourage  the  crime,  and  did  hinder  conviction  for  it; 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  proposed  and  carried  a  clause 
repealing  the  penalty  in  all  cases  of  forgery  but  that  of 
wills.  The  Lords  restored  the  bill  to  its  original  state, 
and  sent  it  down  so  late  in  the  session  as  to  cause  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  should  be  accepted  in  the  Commons,  or 
thrown  out,  in  the  moral  certainty  that  no  lives  would  be 
forfeited  under  portions  of  a  law  which  it  was  understood 
would  be  repealed  in  a  few  months.  On  the  whole,  it  was 
thought  best  to  take  at  once  what  was  offered,  and  seek 
the  rest  hereafter ;  and  Mr.  Peel's  bill  passed. 

The  cause  of  the  Jews  was  advocated  strongly  in  the 
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IIouso  this  session,  as  it  was  likely  to  be  after  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Catholics  to  parliament.  Mr,  Kobert  Grant 
opened  the  subject,  and  was  supported  at  once  by  many  of 
the  ablest  men  in  the  House ;  and  afterwards  by  a  con- 
siderable body  of  petitions  from  the  towns.  There  was  a 
majority  of  18  in  favour  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill ; 
but  it  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  228  over  165.  The  arguments  against  the  admission  of 
the  Jews  to  paiiiament  were  of  the  usual  untenable  and 
mutually  contradictory  sort.  The  Jews  were  too  few  to 
be  worth  regarding,  but  .they  would  overthrow  the  Chris- 
tianity of  the  legislature;  some  Jews  once  hated  the 
Founder  of  Christianity,  and  therefore  all  Jews  would 
now  seek  to  overthrow  his  Church.  Nobody  wished  it ; 
and  then,  again,  the  desire  to  favour  Jews  showed  the  pre- 
valent disposition  to  infidelity.  All  the  petitions  on  the 
subject  were  in  favour  of  the  Jews ;  there  was  not  one 
against  them :  and  this  proved  how  carefully  they  must 
be  kept  out,  as  a  class  of  infidels  powerful  through  popular 
sympathy.  The  most  amusing  plea  was,  that  it  was  un- 
reasonable to  admit  Jews  while  Quakers  were  excluded ; 
to  which  the  friends  of  the  Jews  replied,  by  offering-  to 
admit  the  Quakers  immediately.  To  us  it  is  strange  to 
look  back  now,  and  see  how  long  ago  the  Quakers  were 
admitted,  while  the  Jews  still  stand  waiting  outside ;  it 
is  strange  to  think  that  that  method  of  management  still 
subsists  by  which  the  hypocrite  and  lax  holder  of  opinion 
find  entrance  without  difficulty  to  the  national  oouncils, 
while  the  conscientious  Jew,  onfe  of  a  body  of  singularly 
loyal  and  orderly  and  useful  subjects,  is  excluded  on 
account  of  a  difference  of  belief  on  matters  which,  as  is 
shown  by  the  fundamental  diversities  of  faith  which  exist 
within  the  walls  of  parliament,  can  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  business  which  goes  forward  there.  The  real  difficulty 
probably  is,  in  all  such  cases,  that  men  supposea  proselyting 
tendency  in  all  who  differ  from  themselves.  In  the  case  of 
the  Catholics,  there  might  be  some  colour  of  reason  for 
such  an  apprehension  ;  but  as  everybody  ought  to  know, 
there  can  be  none  such  in  the  case  of  a  Jew.  A  Jew  no 
more  desires  to  make  Grentiles  Jews,  than  a  peer  desires  to 
make  all  the  commonalty  peers.    In  both  cases,  the  privi- 
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lege  mtist  come  from  the  fountain  of  privilege,  and  ita 
value  lies  mainly  in  its  restriction,  Tne  Jews  consider 
themselves  the  peerage  of  the  human  race,  and  accordingly 
liave  no  tendency  to  proselytism. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  session  it  is  probable  that  no 
one  foresaw  what  a  vigorous  growth  of  the  political  life 
of  the  nation  was  about  tor  take  place  through  the  agitation 
of  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform.  This  was 
beyond  human  foresight;  because  as  yet  the  French 
revolution  had  not  taken  place,  and  its  stimulating  in- 
fluence upon  the  politics  of  England  could  not  be  antici- 
pated. But  the  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  was  not 
neglected.  The  Marquis  of  Blandford  was  still  too  angry 
with  parliament  for  passing  the  Catholic  Belief  Bill,  still 
too  firmly  persuaded  that  the  people  of  England  were 
averse  to  Catholic  emancipation,  to  give  up  his  attempt  to 
destroy  the  existing  constitution  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  spectacle  is  curious  of  the  zeal  of  this  violent  anti- 
CathoHo  gentleman,  in  the  most  'radical  and  revolu- 
tionary' question  of  the  day;  a  zeal  so  vehement  and 
rash,  that  long-avowed  advocates  of  reform  of  parliament 
could  by  no  means  keep  it  in  check,  or  prevent  its 
throwing  ridicule  on  their  great  cause.  The  Marquis  of 
Blandford  moved  a  very  extraordinary  amendment  to  the 
address  on  the  5th  of  February ;  an  amendment  which  he 
called  a  'wholesome  admonition  to  the  throne.'  This 
amendment  declared — ^what  would  have  astonished  the 
king  very  much  if  it  had  been  carried — that  the  House 
was  determined  that  his  majesty  should  not  be  the  only 
person  in  his  dominions  left  ignorant  of  the  astounding  feet 
of  the  deep  and  universal  distress  of  the  nation,  and  the 
consequent  impending  danger  to  the  throne,  and  all  the 
venerable  institutions  of  the  countr3\  The  reason  assigned 
for  the  distress  was  the  deviation  from  the  true  principle  of 
representation,  shown  in  the  existence  of  purchaseable 
seats  in  parliament;  by  means  of  which  the  House  was 
filled  wiiii  men  who  considered  their  own  interests  alone, 
and  heaped  a  ruinous  weight  of  taxation  upon  the  country ; 
to  remedy  which,  the  king  was  exhorted  to  revert  to  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors,  and  to  make  the  House  of 
Commons  once  more  a  representation  of  the  popular  will. 
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On  account  of  the  truth  mixed  up  with  exaggeration  and 
error  in  the  long  amendment  of  the  marquis,  several  of 
the  liberal  members  voted  for  it ;  but  all  agreed  that  the 
subject  was  too  vast  and  important  to  be  dealt  with  as  an 
amendment  on  the  address;  and  that  a  more  definite 
statement  of  the  object  desired  must  be  proposed  before 
the  House  could  pass  a  really  useful  vote  on  any  part  of 
the  subject. 

As  early  as  the  18  th  of  the  same  month,  accordingly, 
the  marquis  was  ready  to  put  the  House  in  possession  of 
his  plan.  Though  the  French  revolution  had  not  yet 
happened,  the  old  Tories  might  be  exctlsed  for  thinking 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  when  they  saw  the 
Marquis  of  Blandford  making  advances  to  Mr.  O'Connell, 
in  promotion  of  the  most  *  revolutionary  project'  of  the 
century;  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  again,  fraternising  with 
the  Polignac  ministry  and  the  Bourbons,  and  expending 
all  the  vinilence  of  his  abuse  on  the  liberals  of  France. 
We  have  on  record  some  of  the  sayings  of  the  time 
which  reveal  the  state  of  men's  minds.  First,  we  have 
the  old  Tory,  Lord  Eldon,  who  writes  of  the  Wellington 
policy  as  'establishing  a  precedent  so  dangerous,  so 
encouraging  to  the  present  attempts  at  revolution  under 
the  name  of  reform,  that  he  must  be,  in  my  judgment,  a 
very  bold  fool  who  does  not  tremble  at  what  seems  to  be 
fast  approaching.  Look,  too,  at  France.  The  ministers 
beat  in  the  chambers,  on  the  first  day,  by  a  very  con- 
siderable majority  !  What  the  Duke  of  Wellington  will 
do,  I  pretend  not  to  guess.  What  will  be  said  now  about 
the  fact  that  all  the  occasional  laws  against  sedition  have 
been  suffered  to  expire  ?  Heaven  save  us  now  I  for  in 
man  there  is  no  sufficient  help.'  Then  we  have  the  Tory 
turned  Eadical,  by  the  consternation  which  only  plunged 
Lord  Eldon  'in  very  low  spirits.'  The  Marquis  of 
Blandford  said  that  '  the  honourable  and  learned  member 
for  Clare  had  expressed  sentiments  on  this  momentous 
topic  in  which  he  most  cordially  concurred.  He  was 
happy  to  see  that  honourable  gentleman  devote  his  talents 
to  the  reprobation  of  so  execrable  a  system,  and  he  oould 
assure  him  that  he  would  gladly  join  heart  and  hand  with 
so  efficient  a  coadjutor  in  procuring  its  abolition.'     And 
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next  we  have  this  member  for  Clare,  this  efficient 
coadjutor  in  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform  in  London 
vituperating  the  men  who  were  risking  their  all  in  vin- 
dicating the  principle  of  parliamentary  representation  in 
Paris.  '  I  a  Liberal  I  '  exclaims  Mr.  O'Connell,  at  this 
juncture.  *No:  I  despise  the  French  liberals.  I  con- 
sider them  the  enemies,  not  only  of  religion,  but  of  liberty ; 
and  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  religion  is  the  only 
secure  basis  of  human  freedom.'  The  assumption  that 
because  the  French  liberals  resisted  tyranny,  they  there- 
fore resisted  religion,  is  worthy  of  Lord  Eldon;  but  a 
stroke  of  absurdity  follows,  too  grogs  for  even  Lord  Eldon. 
Mr.  O'Connell  summed  up  by  declaring  himself  a  Ben- 
thamite. To  the  end  of  his  days  he  cherished  his  hatred  of 
all  liberalism  in  France,  probably  from  his  leaning  towards 
the  authority  of  the  Jesuits.  That  he  had  no  faith  in  the 
Orleans  family,  and  no  congratulations  to  offer  on  their  ac- 
cession, is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  his  loyalty  to  the  old 
Bourbons  was  a  trait  which,  in  the  self-styled  Liberator  of 
Ireland,  was  too  much  for  most  men's  gravity.  *The 
Liberals,'  he  rashly  and  ignorantly  declared,  *  do  not 
desire  any  liberty  save  that  of  crushing  religion,  and  once 
again  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blcMod  of  the  clergy' — 
an  assertion  which  is  merely  an  exaggeration  of  the  terrors 
of  the  *  Protestant '  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  about 
the  Irish  Liberals.  Such  were  some  of  the  curious  inci- 
dents of  the  time. 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford's  plan  was  radical  indeed. 
He  proposed  that  a  committee  of  parliament  should  be 
chosen  by  ballot,  who  should  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in  the  kingdom,  and  should 
report  to  the  home  secretary  all  that  had  forfeited  the  fair 
conditions  of  representation ;  as  if  this  last  was  a  point  so 
clear  as  to  be  left  to  the  decision  of  any  'committee 
chosen  by  ballot  I '  The  home  secretary  was  immediately 
to  notify  the  forfeiture  to  these  constituencies  and  to  the 
public  through  the  Qcaette;  and  the  vacancies  were  to  be 
filled  up  by  representation  of  large  towns,  hitherto  ex- 
cluded. No  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  the  pro- 
prietors of  disfranchised  boroughs,  unless  such  conciliation 
should  be  absolutely  requisite  to  the  passage  of  the  measure. 
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All  members  were  to  be  paid  r  city  and  borough  representa- 
tives two  pounds,  and  county  members  four  pounds  per 
day ;  and  all  were  to  have  been  hitherto  residents  among 
the  constituencies  which  they  represented.  Copyholders 
and  certain  leaseholders  were  to  enjoy  the  franchise ;  and 
Scotland  was  to  be  placed  on  the  same  footing  with  Eng- 
land. The  most  obvious  objection  here  is  to  the  vagueness 
about  the  true  principle  of  representation  by  which  the 
committee  were  to  try  the  existing  state  of  the  cities  and 
boroughs  of  England.  If,  as  the  mover  declared,  abundant 
information  and  authority  were  to  be  found  in  the  law  and 
history  of  England,  it  was  clearly  necessary  to  find  and 
arrange  them — to  fix  the  test — ^before  proceeding  to  the 
trial.  That  such  a  proposition  should  be  entertained  at 
all,  and  debated  tlirough  a  long  sitting,  showed  the 
earnestness  that  existed  for  some  measure  of  parliamentary 
reform.  Lord  Althorp  moved,  as  an  amendment,  at  a  late 
hour,  the  resolution :  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House 
that  a  reform  in  the  representation  of  the  people  is  ne- 
cessary.' The  majority  against  the  amendment  was  113; 
and  then  the  original  motion  was  negatived. 

The  question  about  the  destiny  of  East  Eetford  was 
brought  forward  again ;  that  question  which  had  cost  Mr. 
Huskisson  his  seat  in  the  government  two  years  before. 
He  voted  as  formerly ;  and  there  were  99  votes  in  favour 
of  the  transference  of  the  representation  to  Birmingham ; 
but  126  voted  on  the  other  side ;  and  thus,  in  the  opinion 
of  many,  cast  the  die  which  turned  up  'revolution.' 
There  are  many  who  believe,  at  this  day,  that  if  the 
representation  of  Birmingham  had  been  permitted  at  that 
time,  a  bit-by-bit  reform  would  have  taken  place,  instead 
of  the  sweeping  measure  which  its  enemies  might  be 
permitted  to  call  *  revolution.'  In  Mr.  Huskisson's  speech 
on  this  occasion  we  find  the  first  historical  mention  of 
the  political  unions,  which  were  now  to  form  so  promi- 
nent a  feature  of  the  times.  The  notice  was  this :  '  He 
saw  in  Birmingham,  lately,  an  association  which,  as  far 
as  he  could  perceive  its  elements,  principles,  and  opera- 
tions, seemed  exactly  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Catho- 
lic Association;  for  it  had  its  subscriptions,  its  funds, 
its  meetings,  its  discussions,  and  its  agitator.    The  pur- 
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pose  of  this  association  was  to  raise  a  uniyersal  cry  for 
parliamentary  reform — to  carry  the  question  by  exaggera- 
ting the  difficulties,  abuses,  and  distresses  of  the  country. 
Admiring,  as  he  did,  the  talent  of  the  gentleman  who 
took  the  lead  (Mr.  Attwood)  at  the  Birmingham  meet- 
ing, he,  for  one,  would  much  rather  see  that  gentleman 
in  the  House  of  Commons — as  fortunately  he  saw  the 
honourable  member  for  Clare  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  would  rather  see  the  leader  of  the  Birmingham  meet- 
ing here  as  the  representative  of  that  town,  than  in  con- 
ducting such  an  association,  sending  forth  those  state- 
mente  and  appeals  to  the  country,  which  was,  perhaps,  too 
prone,  at  the  present  moment,  to  act  on  the  apprehensions 
generated  by  them.'  Is  it  possible  that  Mr.  Huskisson 
did  not  see — he  who  had  so  clear  an  eye  for  some  things 
less  evident — that  when  the  attention  of  any  portion  of 
the  English  people  is  once  fairly  fixed  on  the  principle  of 
any  one  of  their  institutions,  the  yielding  of  a  single  point 
of  detail  can  never  satisfy  them?  If  Birmingham  had  at 
that  time  obtained  representation,  and  had  sent  Mr, 
Attwood  to  parliament,  did  he  suppose  that  the  Bir- 
mingham Union  would  have  dissolved,  any  more  than  the 
Catholic  Association  would  have  dissolved  if  Mr.  O'Connell 
had  been  permitted  to  take  his  seat  after  his  first  election 
for  Clare  ?  The  Birmingham  Political  Union  was  formed 
for  the  promotion  of  the  whole  question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  not  only  for  obtaining  a  representation  of  its 
own  town.  If  this  enfranchisement  had  been  granted 
now,  the  success  would  have  stimulated  Msmchester  and 
Leeds,  and  other  places,  to  a  similar  pursuit  of  their 
object ;  and  then  the  old  Tories  would  have  charged  the 
government  with  the  consequences  of  yielding  to  popular 
movements.  As  it  was,  the  denial  answered  the  same 
purpose,  of  stimulating  the  popular  will.  The  truth  was, 
the  time  was  come  for  the  change.  It  mattered  little, 
except  as  to  the  tempers  of  the  parties  concerned,  whether 
government  gave  assent  or  denial.  The  time  was  come 
for  the  rending  of  the  garments  which  the  nation's  life 
had  outgrown ;  and  the  agreement  or  refusal  to  mend  the 
first  slit  could  make  but  the  difference  of  a  day  in  the 
providing  of  a  new  suit.     The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
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soon  to  show  that  he  saw  nothing  of  this;  but  if  Mr, 
Huskisson  did  not,  it  is  only  a  fresh  proof  how  little  those 
who  stand  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  events  can  see 
before  them.    • 

Lord  John  Eussell  brought  forward  the  snbjeot  of  the 
representation  of  large  towns,  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  enable  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Leeds  to 
return  members  to  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this  was  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Huskisson's  last  speech  on  parliamentary 
reform.  He  supported  the  motion,  but  under  protest 
against  any  extension  of  the  boon  beyond  special  and  very 
pressing  cases.  There  is  an  interest  in  reading  his  state- 
ment of  his  views,  though  his  views  may  not  be  ours,  as 
the  last  words  we  shall  be  able  to  give  of  one  whose 
memory  will  ever  be  precious  to  his  country.  *  To  such  a 
measure  of  reform,'  as  the  present  'he  should  give  his 
cordial  support.  As  to  a  more  extensive  parliamentary 
reform — a  measure  founded  upon  the  principle  of  a 
general  revision,  reconstruction,  and  remodelling  of  our 
present  constitution — to  such  a  general  revision,  and 
change  of  our  constitution,  he  had  been  always  opposed ; 
and  while  he  had  a  seat  in  that  House,  he  should  give  it  his 
most  decided  opposition.  He  conceived  that  if  such  an 
extensive  reform  were  effected,  they  might  go  on  for  two 
or  three  sessions  in  good  and  easy  times,  and  such  a 
reformed  parliament  might  adapt  itself  to  our  mode  of 
government  and  the  ordinary  concerns  of  the  country; 
but  if  such  an  extensive  change  were  effected  in  the  con- 
stitution of  paiiiament,  sure  he  was  that  whenever  an 
occasion  arose  of  great  popular  excitement  or  reaction, 
the  consequence  would  be  a  total  subversion  of  our  con- 
stitution, followed  by  complete  confusion  and  anarchy, 
terminating  first,  in  the  tyranny  of  a  fierce  democracy,  and 
then  in  that  of  a  military  despotism,  these  two  great 
calamities  maintaining  that  natural  order  of  succession 
which  they  have  always  been. hitherto  seen  to  observe. 
He  was  therefore  opposed  to  such  an  extensive  change 
and  revision  of  our  representative  system.  It  might  be 
easy  to  raise  objections  to  the  boroughs,  and  by  separating 
the  representative  system  into  its  various  constituent  parts, 
to  point  out  evils  and  abuses  in  several  of  them ;  but  it 
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was  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  perveiisioxi  of  common  sense,  to 
look  at  it  in  that  way.  He  would  take  it  as  a  whole,  and 
regarding  our  present  system  as  one  aggregate,  he  was 
opposed  to  any  material  change  in  it.' 

Weak  words — ^to  be  the  last  from  such  a  man  !  With 
the  explosive  elements  of  wrong  involved,  as  he  allowed, 
in  this  aggregate,  was  the  entireness  to  be  best  preserved 
by  leaving  the  explosive  elements  to  burst  and  shatter 
everything  connected  with  them,  or  by  taking  them  out 
while  they  might  yet  be  safely  handled?  These  were 
weak  words  to  be  the  last  from  such  a  man ;  but  the  wisest 
men  are  weak  when  they  prophesy  of  the  fdture  under  the 
instigation  of  fear  instead  of  the  inspiration  of  faith.  The 
motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  48.  The  subject  was 
brought  up  again  in  May,  however,  when  Lord  John 
EusseU  took  occasion  to  propose  two  resolutions  in  the 
place  of  a  motion  of  Mr.  O'Conneirs,  which  was  negatived. 
Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  was  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
establish  universal  suffrage,  triennial  parliaments,  and 
vote  by  ballot.  Lord  Jolm  EusselFs  resolutions  were  in 
favour  of  an  increase  in  the  number  of  representatives, 
and  for  the  additional  ones  being  given  to  large  towns  and 
populous  counties.  This  incessant  bringing-up  of  the 
subject  during  the  session,  by  Tory,  Whig,  and  Eadical 
leaders,  testifies  to  the  progress  of  the  question  in  the 
national  will.  The  French  revolution  might  accelerate 
the  demand  and  the  movement;  but  these  preceding 
transactions  show  that  parliamentary  reform  would  have 
been  required  and  obtained  without  the  awakening  of  any 
new  sympathy  with  any  foreign  people. 

The  man  in  all  England  who,  at  this  critical  season,  did 
most  to  promote  the  cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  was 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He  made  an  avowai  so  broad  and 
clear  of  his  belief  that  the  franchises  of  the  citizens  of 
Newark  were  his  own,  as  much  as  any  property  whatever 
that  he  held,  that  many  were  startled  into  a  contemplation 
of  the  actual  system  itself,  who  might  otherwise  have  con- 
tinued to  argue  about  mere  words.  The  independent  voters 
of  Newark  sent  up  a  petition  to  parliament  complaining  of 
the  undue  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  in  the  elec- 
tions, which  he  exercised  without  any  apparent  recollection 
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of  the  statute  which  prohibits  the  interference  of  peers  in 
elections.  The  Duke's  influence  was  mainly  derived  from 
his  being  the  lessee  of  crown-lands,  amounting  to  960 
acres,  which  formed  a  sort  of  belt  round  three-fourths  of  the 
town  of  Newark.  The  ministers  declared  plainly  in  the 
House  that  they  had  no  intention  of  renewing  the  lease  of 
these  lands  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle ;  and  l£is  being  the 
case,  and  the  exposure  -  and  disgrace  very  complete,  the 
committee  asked  for  was  considered  by  the  majority  not  to 
be  needful.  The  most  really  useful  part  of  the  affair, 
however,  was  the  innocent  amazement  of  the  peer  himself 
at  such  an  interference  with  his  use  of  his  influence ;  an 
amazement  expressed  in  words  which  were  never  let  drop 
for  a  day  during  the  continuance  of  the  reform  agitation, 
and  which  are  a  proverb  to  this  hour :  '  May  I  not  do 
what  I  will  with  mine  own  ? '  He  had  looked  upon  the 
electors  of  Newark  as  his  *own;'  but  the  687  who  had 
resisted  his  dictation,  and  striven  to  return  an  independent 
member,  were  very  far  from  answering  to  the  peer's 
notion  of  what  Newark  electors  ought  to  be ;  and  a  great 
blessing  the  country  from  this  time  felt  it  to  be,  that 
there  were  587  electors  within  the  duke's  belt  of  land  who 
were  not  his  '  own.' 

The  general  impression  that  the  king  was  very  ill  con- 
tinued in  the  absence  of  all  reliable  information  about  his 
state,  and  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  the  preparations 
for  his  customary  birthday  f(§te  in  April.  It  became  known 
at  length,  however,  that  those  preparations  were  counter- 
manded ;  and  on  the  15th  of  April  his  majesty's  physicians 
issued  a  bulletin,  announcing  that  the  king  was  ill  of  a 
bilious  attack,  accompanied  with  difficulty  in  breathing. 
The  bulletins  during  this  illness  were  extraordinarily  de« 
ceptive ;  and  the  nation  was  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  dark  about  the  king's  state  to  the  last — almost  every 
bulletin  declaring  him  better,  till,  as  a  contemporary 
observed:  *  Amidst  these  accumulated  bettemesses,  the 
nation  was  wondering  why  he  was  not  well,  when  it  heard 
that  he  was  dead.'  It  is  supposed  that  the  king  insisted 
on  seeing  the  bulletins,  and  that  the  physicians  feared  the 
responsibility  of  making  them  true.  This  is  a  mockery 
which  should  have  been  prevented  by  some  means  or  other. 
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On  the  24th  of  May,  however,  a  message  from  the  king  to 
hoth  Houses  of  parliament,  iDdicated  the  truth.  The 
message  told  that  the  king  was  so  ill  that  it  was  incon- 
venient and  painful  to  him  to  sign  papers  with  his  own 
hand,  and  that  he  relied  on  the  readiness  of  parliament  to 
consider  without  delay  how  he  might  be  relieved  of  this 
labour.  There  was  no  doubt  in  this  case  about  the  reality 
of  the  bodily  illness,  nor  of  the  ability  of  the  king  to 
understand  and  give  orders  about  the  business  brought 
before  him;  but  the  danger  of  the  precedent  was  very 
properly  kept  in  view,  and  the  provision  for  affixing  the 
sign-manual  without  trouble  to  the  king  was  fenced  about 
with  all  possible  precautions,  which  could  prevent  the 
authority  from  being  used  by  the  creatures  of  an  insane 
sovereign.  The  stamp  was  to  be  affixed  in  the  king's 
presence,  by  his  immediate  order  given  by  word  of  mouth, 
to  obviate  mistake  of  any  sign  by  head  or  hand ;  a  me- 
morandum of  the  circumstances  must  accompany  the 
stamp;  and  the  document  stamped  must  be  previously 
endorsed  by  three  members  of  the  privy-counoil.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  bill  was  limited  to  the  present  session,  that,  if  the 
king's  illness  should  continue,  the  irregular  authority  asked 
for  must  be  renewed  at  short  intervals.  The  bill  was 
passed  on  the  28th  of  May ;  and  the  occasion  for  its  use 
was  over  within  a  month.  The  king  died  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning  of  the  26th  of  June.  The  final  struggle 
was  sudden  and  short.  He  was  sitting  up  when  he  felt 
what  appears  to  be  the  peculiar  and  unmistakable  sensa- 
tion of  death.  He  leaned  his  head  on  the  shoulder  of 
a  page,  exclaimed :  '  0  God  I  tliis  is  death ! '  and  was  gone. 
The  immediate  cause  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in 
the  stomach.  Ossification  of  some  of  the  large  vessels 
about  the  heart  had  begun  many  years  previously ;  and, 
before  the  end,  the  complication  of  diseases  had  become 
terrible. 

The  Kings  of  England  and  France  were  beckoned  down 
from  their  thrones  nearly  at  the-  same  time.  George  IV. 
died  just  after  his  brother  of  France  had  issued  his  can- 
vassing proclamation — ^his  last  words  to  his  people — and 
before  the  result  could  be  known ;  and  both  sovereigns 
were  in  a  state  of  discontent,  anger,  and  fear  at  the  state 

VOL.  n.  X 
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of  the  popular  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  fnture*  Two  men 
tnore  unhappy  than  they  "vrere  at  this  time  ooold  hardly 
have  been  found  in  the  dominions  of  both. 

It  would  indeed  be  difficult  to  point  to  a  more  unhappy 
life,  through  its  whole  extent,  than  that  of  George  IV. 
Nothing  went  well  with  him;  and  as  his  troubles  came 
chiefly  from  within,  he  had  none  of  the  compensations 
which  have  waited  upon  the  most  unfortunate  of  kings. 
Kings  defeated,  captive,  dethroned — or  diseased  in  body, 
or  betrayed  in  their  domestic  relations — ^haye  usually  had 
solace  from  noble  emotions,  strenuous  acts,  or  sweet  do- 
mestic affections.  But  our  unhappy  king  had  none  of 
these.  Through  life  he  achieved  nothing.  He  was  neither 
a  warrior,  nor  a  statesman,  nor  a  student,  nor  a  domestic 
man.  If  he  had  been  even  a  mechanic,  like  Louis  XVI. 
the  locksmith,  it  would  have  been  something.  He  was 
nothing  but  the  man  of  pleasure ;  and,  even  in  an  ordinaiy 
lank,  no  one  leads  such  a  life  of  pain  as  the  man  of  plea- 
sure. In  his  rank,  where  real  companionship  is  out  of  the 
question,  even  that  life  of  pain  is  deprived  of  its  chief 
solace — the  fellowship  of  comrades.  The  *  first  gentleman 
in  Europe  *  might  make  himself  as  vulgar  as  he  would  in  the 
pursuits  of  dissipation ;  he  was  still  prince,  and  therefore 
excluded  from  the  hilarity  which  cannot  exist  where  there 
is  not  equality. 

His  youth  was  unhappy.  His  parents  disliked  and 
restricted  him,  and  thus  drove  him  early  into  distrust  and 
offence.  What  his  married  life  was  is  seen  in  the  stoiy  of 
his  queen.  If  he  loved  his  only  child,  she  did  not  love 
him;  and  he  lost  her.  He  had  no  friends;  and  if  he 
chose  to  give  that  name  to  any  of  his  counsellors,  he  knew 
that  he  had  often  their  disapprobation  and  their  compas- 
sion. Between  himself  and  his  people  there  was  no  tie^ 
nor  any  pretence  of  one.  He  never  showed  the  least  desire 
for  their  happiness,  which  involved  any  personal  sacrifice. 
He  showed  nimself  capable  of  petty  resentments;  he 
showed  himself  incapable  of  magnanimity.  He  let  ii  be 
^en  that  the  best  government  of  his  reign  took  place 
against  his  will,  while  he  attempted  disgraceful  acts  which 
did  not  succeed.  He  surrounded  himself  with  persons 
whom  the  nation  could  not  respect,  while  hiB  selfish  pro- 
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digality  at  their  expense  checked  every  giowth  of  that 
loyalty  which  springs  from  personal  attachment  and 
esteem.  Faulty  as  was  his  temper,  his  principles  were  no 
better.  We  have  seen  in  the  course  of  this  history  that 
his  word  was  utterly  tmreliahle;  and  other  proofs  stood 
out  from  the  whole  sxtrface  of  his  life.  If  it  is  asked 
whether  there  was  no  good  to  set  against  this  amonnt  of 
evil,  the  only  answer,  probably,  that  oould  be  given  by 
those  most  disposed  in  his  favour  is,  that  he  was  kindly 
an<3  warm  in  his  feelings  towards  those  whom  he  took  for 
his  companions,  whatever  their  deserts ;  and  that  he  could 
be  eirtremely  agreeable  and  winning,  and  even  outwardly 
dignified,  when  he  choee.  Like  all  princes,  he  had  his 
flatterers;  and  while  he  lived,  praises  of  the  sovereign 
were  afloat,  as  they  are  in  every  reign.  The  glories  and 
blessings  which  accrued  to  the  nation  in  his  time,  naturally 
appeared  to  belong  more  or  less  to  him  at  the  moment. 
But  it  is  not  so  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years.  When  we 
now  look  back  upon  the  dose  of  the  war,  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Holjr  AlKance,  the  reduction  of  taxation,  the  im- 
provement in  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Dissenters  and  the  Catholics,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  principle  and  some  of  the  practice  of  free- 
trade,  we  involuntarily  regard  these  as  the  acts  and  ex- 
perience of  a  nation  without  a  head.  If  it  is  now  a  con- 
viction very  common  ^mong  us,  that  besides  that  ime- 
sistible  influence  which  emanates  from  personal  character, 
the  sovereign  has,  with  us,  no  longer  any  power  but  for 
obstruction,  it  is  certain  that  no  one  person  has  done  so 
much  to  ripen  and  extend  this  conviction  as  George  IV. 
He  declined  the  noble  prerogative  of  rule  over  the  heart 
and  mind  of  his  people  by  personal  qualities,  while  using 
such  opportunities  as  he  had  of  reminding  them  of  his 
obstructive  power ;  and  his  death  was  received  by  them 
with  an  indmerence  proportioned  to  such  deserts* 

He  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
eleventh  of  his  reign ;  previous  to  which  he  had  held  the 
regency  for  ten  years. 
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Character  of  the  Beign— Achievements — ^Desideratar-State  of  Opera- 
tives— Crimes  and  Punishments — ^Accidents — Arts  and  Edifices — 
Hanwell  Asylmn — ^Drainage— Railway — ^Beading  for  the  Blind — 
Scott's  Novels — Shakspeare  Festival — Actors— Irving — ^Reii^ous 
Parties — Conversions  of  Catholics — Intolerance  of  Opinion — Dis- 
senters' Marriages— Press  at  Calcutta — Stamp-  Duty — ^Protector  of 
Siaves^-Treaty  with  Brazil— Spring-guns — Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge— Necrology — ^Political  Deaths — ^Travellers- 
Men  of  Business — Artists — Men  of  Letters — ^Philosophers — ^Philan- 
thropists. 

At  the  close  of  the  first  reign  since  the  peace,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  a  great  improvement  in  the  national  welfare  had 
taken  place,  though  the  period  was  in  itself  one  of  gloom 
and  agitation.  The  old  Tory  rule  was  hroken  up,  like  an 
ice-field  in  spring,  and  the  winds  were  all  abroad  to  pre- 
vent its  reuniting.  There  were  obstacles  ahead ;  but  so 
many  were  floating  away  behind,  that  the  expectation  of 
progress  was  clear  and  strong.  On  every  account  it  was 
a  good  thing  that  the  old  Tory  rule  was  broken  up ;  but 
chiefly  for  this — ^that  when  die  thing  was  done  by  the 
strong  compulsion  of  fact,  of  necessity,  men  were  beginning 
to  look  for  the  principle  of  the  change,  and  thereby  to 
obtain  some  insight  into  the  views  of  the  parties  that  had 
governed,  or  would  or  might  govern  the  country.  Men 
began  to  have  some  practical  conception  that  the  Tories 
thought  it  their  duty  to  govern  the  people  (for  their  good) 
as  a  disposable  property ;  that  the  Whigs  thought  it  their 
duty  to  govern  as  trustees  of  the  nation,  according  to  their 
own  discretion ;  and  that  there  were  persons  living  and 
effectually  moving  in  the  world  of  poHtics,  who  thought 
that  the  people  ought  to  govern  themselves  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  This  perception  once  awakened,  a 
new  time  had  from  that  moment  begun,  of  which  we  are 
at  this  day  very  far  from  seeing  the  end.  With  the  de- 
parture of  George  IV.  into  the  region  of  the  past,  we  are 
taking  leave  of  the  old  time,  and  can  almost  join  in  even 
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Lord  Eldon's  declarations  about  the  passing  away  of  the 
things  that  had  been,  and  the  incoming  of  a  new  and  por- 
tentous age  of  the  national  history,  though  we  do  not 
sympathise  in  his  terrors  and  regrets,  nor  agree  with  him 
that  what  had  been  dropped  was  that  which  should  have 
been  retained,  and  that  whatever  should  supervene  was  to 
be  deprecated  because  it  was  new.  We  have,  what  the  old 
Tories  have  not,  and  cannot  conceive  of,  the  deepest  satis- 
faction in  every  proof  that  the  national  soul  is  alive  and 
awake,  that  the  national  mind  is  up  and  stirring.  There 
was  proof  of  this,  at  the  close  of  this  reign,  in  what .  had 
been  done,  and  in  what  was  clearly  about  to  be  done ;  and 
this  trumpet-call  to  advance  was  heard  above  loud  groans 
of  suffering,  and  deep  sighs  of  depression ;  and  the  nation 
marshalled  itself  for  the  advance  accordingly. 

As  for  the  facts  of  what  had  been  done,  the  old  Tory 
rule  by  hereditary  custom,  or  an  understanding  among  the 
*  great  families  *  whom  Mr.  Canning  so  mortally  offended, 
was  broken  up.  Exclusion  from  social  right  and  privilege 
on  account  of  religious  opinion  was  broken  up ;  that  is, 
the  system  was,  as  a  whole,  though  some  partial  exclusion 
remained,  and  remains  to  this  day.  In  the  same  manner, 
the  system  of  commercial  restriction  was  broken  up, 
though  in  practice  monopoly  was  as  yet  far  more  extensive 
than  liberty  of  commerce.  Slavery  was  brought  up  for 
trial  at  the  tribunal  of  the  national  conscience ;  and,  what- 
ever might  be  the  issue,  impunity  at  least  was  at  an  end. 
The  delusion  of  the  perfection  of  existing  law  was  at  an 
end ;  and  the  national  conscience  was  appealed  to,  to 
denounce  legal  vengeance  and  cruelty,  to  substitute  justice 
in  their  place.  Hope  had  dawned  for  the  most  miserable 
classes  of  society ;  for,  while  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
nation  were  contending  for  an  amelioration  of  the  criminal 
law  in  parliament,  one  of  the  first  women  of  her  time  was 
going  through  the  prisons,  to  watch  over  and  enlighten 
the  victims  of  sin  and  ignorance.  The  admission  of  a 
new  order  of  men  into  the  cabinet ;  the  bending  of  the  old 
order,  even  of  the  iron  duke  himself,  to  their  policy ;  the 
emancipation  of  Dissenters  and  Catholics ;  the  adoption  of 
some  measures  on  behalf  of  slaves ;  the  partial  adoption  of 
free-trade;  the  continued  ameliorations  of  the  criminal  law 
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tbrotigh  tbe  efforts  of  Sir  S.  Bomillj,  Mr.  Feel*  and  Sir 
James  MaekiBtosb ;  and  tbe  interest  excited  in  tbe  con- 
dition of  prisoners  by  tbe  exertions  of  Mrs.  Fry — ^are 
features  in  tbe  domestio  poUcy  of  England  wbicb  must 
mark  for  ever  as  iUnstrious  tbe  £rst  reign  sucoeeding  tbe 
peace. 

Its  cbief  misfortune,  perbaps,  is  tbat  it  introduced  a 
metbodt  wbicb  some  consider  a  principle  of  government — 
wbicb  cannot,  from  its  nature,  be  permanent,  and  wbicb 
no  one  would  wisb  to  be  so.  Eow  b^an,  witb  tbe  CatboUc 
relief  measure^  tbat  practice  of  granting  to  damour  and 
intimidation  wbat  would  not  otberwise  bave  been  granted, 
wbicb  haa  ever  since  been  tbe  most  unfavourable  feature  of 
our  political  history,  Tbe  miscbief  began  witb  tbe  delay 
in  granting  tbe  Catbolics  their  fair  claims ;  and  tbose  wbo 
caused  thai  delay  are  answerable  for  tbe  miscbie£  Tbey 
are  doubtless  right  in  deprecating  tbe  evil,  and  in  calling; 
it  a  revolutionary  symptom  or  fact ;  but  tbey  are  wrong 
in  laying  it  at  any  door  but  their  own.  It  was  not  till  tbe 
Whigs  came  into  power  tbat  tbe  greatness  of  tbe  evil  was 
evident  to  everybody ;  and  then,  when  the  "Whigs  alone 
were  blamed  for  it,  the  censure  was  UDJust.  The  eailier 
liberal  measures  were  pushed  forward  in  good  time.  IVIr, 
Canning's  foreign  policy,  and  Mr.  Huskisson's  firee-trade, 
and  ail  the  ameliorations  of  the  criminal  law,  were  the 
results  of  ^e 'ideas  of  tbe  men  who  offered  them;  offered 
before  the  nation  was  ready  to  demand  them  in  a  way  not 
to  be  refused.  With  Catholic  emancipation  tbe  change 
came.  Tbe  leading  members  of  tbe  government  avowed 
their  disinclination  for  the  measure,  and  that  it  was  ex- 
torted by  necessity.  In  the  story  wbicb  we  shall  have 
next  to  tell,  we  shall  see  tbe  consequences.  They  did  not 
appear  immediately;  for,  though  reform  of  parliament 
would  have  been  extorted  from  an  unwilling  government, 
there  was  happily  a  willing  government  ready  to  gi-ant 
it.  It  was  as  much  the  result  of  the  ideas  oi  the  men 
who  gave  it  as  Mr.  Canning's  foreign  policy,  and  Mr, 
Huskisson's  free-trade ;  and  all  the  world  knew  that  the 
members  of  the  government  bad  advocated  this  reform  for 
long  years  past,  through  evil  and  through  good  report; 
and  tbey  could,  therefore,  now  bestow  tbe  boon  with  con- 
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fiummate  grace.  But  the  history  of  other  traiisactions  will 
not  prove  so  gratifjizig.  We  Bhall  have  occasion  to  sec 
how  the  Whigs  were,  not  only  what  all  rulers  of  our  day 
jnust  be — the  servants,  instiead  of  the  maeters,  of  principles 
of  policy — ^but  the  servants,  instead  of  the  rulers,  of  the 
loudest  shouters  of  the  hour ;  and  with  the  less  dignity  from 
their  being  the  professons  of  popular  principles.  Dangerous 
as  it  might  be  to  see  a  Wellington  and  a  Peel  yielding  to 
popular  demands  what  they  would  never  have  originated, 
there  might  be,  and  there  was,  a  certain  dignity  in  it — a 
touch  of  heroic  moumfulness  which  is  altogether  absent 
in  the  other  case — when  leaders  professedly  liberal  do  not 
originate  measures,  but  have  them  extorted  against  their 
own  convictions,  by  the  clamour  of  their  own  pre- 
ponderating party.  As  we  shall  see,  there  has  been  too 
much  of  this  in  a  succeeding  time ;  and  some  fearful  con* 
sequences  have  probably  to  be  met  hereafter ;  but  this  is 
the  place  in  which  to  ^il  the  reproach  where  it  is  due — to 
charge  upon  the  anti-Catholic  portion  of  the  aristocracy 
the  consequences,  be  they  what  they  may,  of  first  compel- 
ling concessions  to  popular  intimidation,  and  turning  back 
the  government  from  its  glorious  post  of  guide  and  ruler 
of  the  will  of  the  people,  to  the  ignominy  of  being  its 
reluctant  follower  and  servant. 

As  for  what  remained  to  be  done — obviously  in  the 
view  of  all  the  people — the  House  of  Commons  must 
be  reconstituted ;  municipal  government  must  be  purified ; 
slavery  must  be  abolished;  something  must  be  done  to 
lighten  the  intolerable  burden  of  the  poor-law ;  the  corn- 
laws,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  game-laws,  must  be  re* 
pealed;  religious  liberty  must  be  made  complete;  the 
youth  of  the  nation  must  be  educated;  and  something 
remained  over  and  above,  and  still  remains — more  impor- 
tant and  more  pressing,  if  all  men  could  but  see  it,  than  all 
these  put  together ;  the  industrious  must  have  their  deserts 
of  food  and  comfort.  The  poor-law,  the  corn-law,  taxation, 
and  education — ^these,  if  properly  taken  in  hand,  and 
amended  to  the  utmost,  might  do  something ;  but  what- 
ever they  might  leave  over  must  be  done.  It  cannot,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  happen  for  ever,  or  for  very  long,  that 
men  in  rural  districts  shall  toil  ^very  day  and  all  day 
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long,  without  obtaining  food  for  themselves  and  their 
children;  or  that  men  in  the  towns  should  sit  at  the 
loom,  or  stand  over  the  spindles  through  all  the  working- 
hours  of  the  day,  for  their  whole  lives,  till  age  comes  upon 
them,  and  then  have  no  resource  but  the  workhouse.  The 
greatest  work  remaining  to  be  done,  was  to  discover  where 
the  fault  lies,  and  to  amend  it  while  there  was  yet  time. 
We  shall  hereafter  see  what  has  been  done  to  liiis  end ; 
and  must  then  draw  our  inferences  as  to  what  remains  to 
be  done. 

In  1829,  the  weavers  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were 
earning,  at  best,  from  4«.  4^.  to  6s.  per  week  when  at 
work.  The  most  favoured  had  to  wait  a  week  or  two 
between  one  piece  of  work  and  the  next;  and  about  a 
fourth  of  the  whole  number  were  out  of  employ  altogether. 
The  parishes  made  allowances  in  the  proportion  necessary 
to  enable  these  people  to  procure  food  and  shelter ;  and 
the  burden  became  so  heavy,  that  a  continually  increasing 
number  of  rate-payers  sank  down  into  the  condition  of 
paupers.  At  this  time,  a  cotton-mill  was  burned  down  at 
Chorley,  in  Lancashire ;  and  there  was  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  fire  was  not  accidental — disputes  having  taken 
place  between  the  proprietors  and  their  men  about  wages. 
The  fectory  was  rebuilt ;  and  persons  were  employed  at 
the  rate  of  wages  formerly  given.  An  advance  was  soon 
demanded  and  refased.  The  spinners  turned  out;  and 
they  used  every  effort  to  prevent  others  from  taking  their 
places ;  but,  where  so  many  were  in  need,  hands  were 
sure  to  be  found.  Four  of  the  new  workers  lodged  in  the 
house  of  one  of  the  overseers.  At  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  (June  17,  1830),  a  tremendous  explosion  shook 
the  house  to  its  foundation,  destroyed  the  furniture,  and 
blew  out  all  the  doors  and  windows — ^without,  however, 
materially  injuring  any  of  the  inmates.  A  common  break- 
fust-cau,  containing  gunpowder,  had  been  let  down  the 
chimney,  and  ignited  by  a  slow  match.  Here  was  one 
symptom  of  the  state  of  society  which  could  not  long  exist. 
Amidst  fearful  records  of  the  destruction  of  property  in 
the  manufacturing  districts  by  men  wild  with  hunger,  we 
meet  with  the  yet  more  sickening  stories  of  the  Hibners 
and  Fhilps,  who  hardly  escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
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mob  for  their  treatment  of  paxish  apprentices.  The  name 
of  Esther  Hibner  is  familiarised  to  all  ears  by  its  infamy. 
The  sum  of  her  history  is,  that  she  treated  her  apprentices 
as  the  most  barbarous  and  depraved  of  slaveholders  treats 
his  slaves,  whom  he  would  rather  torture  than  make  a 
profit  of.  She  starved  them ;  she  beat  them ;  she  pulled 
out  their  hair ;  she  had  them  ducked ;  till,  happily,  one 
died  of  the  ill-usage,  and  the  others  were  in  consequence 
rescued.  Esther  ELibner  was  hanged.  In  this  case,  pro- 
tection came  when  only  one  life  had  been  sacrificed ;  but 
the  succession  of  cases  that  was  revealed  at  this  time,  and 
the  general  impression  conveyed  by  the  evidence,  caused 
a  conviction  that  the  pauper  apprentices  were  too  many 
and  too  helpless  to  be  properly  cared  for ;  and  that  there 
must  be  something  intolerably  wrong  in  the  state  of  society 
which  permitted  them  to  swarm  as  they  did.  During  the 
same  period,  a  case  here  and  there  appeared  at  the  police- 
offices,  or  came  to  the  knowledge  of  inquiring  men,  which 
showed  that  if  the  amount  of  pauperism  was  becoming 
unmanageable,  so  were  the  abuses  of  pauper  funds.  The 
corruption  of  morals  caused  by  the  parish  allowance  for 
in&nts  was  more  like  the  agency  of  demons  than  the  con- 
sequence of  a  legislative  mistake.  In  many  rural  districts, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  to  meet  with  a  young  woman  who 
was  respectable;  so  tempting  was  the  parish  allowance 
for  infants  in  a  time  of  great  pressure.  And  then  again, 
there  were  the  pauper  marriages ;  old  drunkards  marrying 
the  worst  subjects  they  could  find  in  the  neighbouring 
workhouses,  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  of  two  or  three  pounds 
given  to  get  rid  of  the  woman.  The  poverty  of  the 
industrious,  the  violence  of  the  exasperated,  the  cruelty  of 
the  oppressor,  the  corruption  of  the  tempted,  the  swindling 
of  the  corrupt,  and  the  waste  of  the  means  of  life  all  round, 
to  a  point  which  threatened  the  stability  of  the  whole  of 
society ;  these  were  things  which  could  not  long  endure, 
and  which  made  the  thoughtful  look  anxiously  for  a 
change.  The  amount  of  poor-rate  expenditure  for  relief 
at  this  time  was  between  six  and  seven  millions  annually ; 
and  incessantly  on  the  increase. 

First  among  the  changes  needed  was  the  introduction  of 
an  abundance  of  food.    While,  however,  men,  women,  and 
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children,  were  actually  wan  and  Bhronken  with  hunger, 
they  saw  a  sight  which  turned  their  patient  sighs  into 
angry  curses.  When  the  poor  Irish  lay  hands  on  grain 
about  to  be  exported,  we  do  not  wonder  at  the  act,  thougb 
we  would  fain  make  them  understand  that  by  the  sale  of 
that  grain  comes  the  fund  which  is  their  only  resource  for 
the  payment  of  thoir  labour,  and  their  consequent  means 
of  bread,  and  hope  of  next  year's  crop.  But  when  the 
hungering  peasant  sees  whole  breadths  of  wheat  devoured 
or  laid  waste  before  his  eyes  by  the  hares  and  pheasants 
of  his  rich  neighbour,  what  can  be  said  that  shall  deter 
him  ii;om  putting  in  for  his  share  ?  During  this  period 
the  jails  were  half  filled  with  offenders  against  the  game- 
laws  ;  and  besides  the  melancholy  stories  so  frequent  as  to 
weary  the  newspaper  reader  of  poaching  affrays,  in  which 
men  of  the  one  party  were  killed  by  violence  in  the  night, 
and  men  of  the  other  party  were  afterwards  killed  by  law, 
we  find  a  new  order  of  offences  rising  up  under  the  vicious 
system.  We  find  that  men  prowled  about  in  the  fields 
near  the  great  game  covers,  strewing  and  sowing  poisoned 
grain.  Country  gentlemen  were  not  then  so  well  aware 
as  later  events  have  made  some  of  them  of  the  danger  of 
suggesting  to  the  ignorant  peasant  the  use  of  poison,  in 
any  kind  of  self-defence  against  his  neighbour.  But  if  the 
evil  had  never  spread  beyond  the  poisoning  of  pheasants 
and  hares,  there  was  enough  in  it  to  induce  any  thought- 
ful and  humane  man  to  inquire  whether  he  was  not  pur- 
suing his  sports  at  too  great  a  cost.  If  he  did  not  know, 
and  would  not  learn,  the  amount  of  social  injury  that  he 
was  causing  in  the  useless  consumption  or  destruction  of 
food,  it  was  clear  to  all  eyes  that  he  was  causing  his 
brother  to  offend  by  his  persistence  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
mere  amusement.  Some  transactions  of  this  time  between 
the  country  gentlemen  and  their  peasant  neighbours 
remind  us  but  too  strongly  of  the  days  before  the  first 
French  Eevolution,  when  the  great  man  of  the  chateau 
kept  the  neighbouring  cottagers  up  all  night,  whipping 
the  ponds,  to  silence  the  frogs.  Subsequent  events  showed 
that  these  cottagers  were  of  opinion  that,  as  they  were  to 
toil  for  the  great  man  in  the  day,  he  should  have  protected, 
instead  of  forbidding,  their  sleep  at  night;  and  events 
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wBie  now  at  hand  which  iadicated  Boznathing  of  the  feeling 
of  the  ignorant  and  snffi^ring  peasantry  against  the  landed 
interests  of  England. 

It  ifi  during  this  period  that  we  come  upon  the  traces  of 
the  practice  which  is,  beyond  all  others,  the  opprobrium 
of  our  time — ^the  practice  of  poisoning  for  the  gratification 
of  selfish  passion.  The  perpetrators  are  of  a  different 
order  from  those  of  whom  we  read  in  the  history  of  past 
centuries — of  whom  we  read  with  a  shudder  at  the  thought 
of  liTing  in  such  times ;  but  the  crime  is  as  desperate  in 
our  day,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  more  extensiye.  Then,  it 
was  the  holders  of  science  and  their  intimates  that  did 
it — those  who  ought  best  to  have  known  the  value  of 
human  life  and  the  irredeemable  guilt  of  cruel  treachery. 
In  our  day,  it  is  the  lowest  of  the  low  who  do  it ;  people 
whose  ignorance  and  folly,  offered  in  evidence  ^n  their 
trial,  make  us  aghast  to  think  how,  when,  and  where  we 
are  living,  with  beings  like  these  for  fellow-citizens.  We 
look  upon  these  fellow-citizens  of  ours  as  upon  ill-oon- 
dition^  children,  killing  flies  for  their  amusement,  and 
breaking  windows  in  their  passion.  They  know  nothing 
of  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  of  virtue,  decency,  good 
fame,  or  of  doing  as  they  would  be  done  by.  They  want 
something — money,  or  a  lover,  or  a  house,  or  to  be  free  of 
the  trouble  of  an  infent ;  and  they  put  out  the  life  which 
stands  in  the  way  of  what  they  want.  Time  and  ex- 
perienoe  appear  to  show  that  this  iis  but  the  beginning. 
Their  sluggish  faculties  seem  to  be  pleasurably  animated 
by  the  excitement  of  the  act ;  and  they  repeat  it,  till,  at 
the  present  time,  we  find  cases  of  men  and  women  who 
have  been  poisoning  relations  and  neighbours  by  the  score, 
during  a  period  often  or  fifteen  years.  The  guilt  and  the 
shame  lie  with  the  whole  of  society,  which  has  permitted 
its  members — hundreds  of  thousands  of  them — ^to  grow  up 
as  if  they  were  not  human  beings  at  all,  but  a  cross 
between  the  brute  and  the  deviL  We  can  see  the  horror 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  class  in  another  country,  and 
shudder  at  the  atrocious  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  canaille  at  the  time  of  the  first  French  Bevolution ; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  France  had  at  that 
time  anything  to  reveal  more  sickening  than  our  wholesale 
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child-murder  for  the  sake  of  the  profits  from  burial-clxihs, 
and  the  poisonings  which  sweep  off  whole  families*  in  the 
hamlets  of  our  rural  districts.  •  In  the  year  1828,  the  idea 
seems  to  have  been  so  new  and  appalling  as  to  make  us 
feel,  in  the  reading,  ashamed  of  the  familiarity  which  has 
grown  up  in  ten  years.  In  1828,  Jane  Scott  was  found 
guilty,  at  the  Lancaster  assizes,  of  having  murdered  her 
mother  by  poison.  She  had  been  previously  tried  for  the 
murder  of  her  father ;  but  had  escaped  through  the  death 
of  a  witness.  Before  she  was  hanged,  she  confessed  both 
murders,  and  also  that  she  had  poisoned  an  illegitimate 
child  of  her  own,  and  one  of  her  sister's.  The  object  of  her 
parricide  was  to  obtain  property,  which  might  tempt  an 
acquaintance  to  marry  her.  Her  age  was  twenty-one.  She 
seems  to  have  acted  under  the  superficial  excitability  of  a 
child,  rather  than  from  any  fury  of  passion.  This  first 
case  of  a  long  series  is  here  given  expressly  as  such. 
Henceforward  a  general  mention  must  suffice;  for  the 
crime  becomes  more  and  more  frequent.  Next  to  the  pain 
of  the  fact  is  that  of  hearing  what  is  proposed  as  a  remedy. 
Far  and  wide  now,  men  are  proposing  to  restrict  and 
impede  the  sale  of  poisons,  as  if  any  mechanical  check 
could  avail  against  a  moral  mischief  so  awful !  It  is  not 
in  barring  out  any  knowledge  once  obtained  that  safety 
can  be  found,  but  in  letting  in  more  without  restriction  or 
delay.  We  have  had  warning  of  this  for  many  years  now ; 
yet  no  system  of  national  education  is  in  practice,  or 
likely  to  be  so.  Sectarian  quarrels  have  come  in  the  way. 
To  this  hour  men  are  disputing  about  the  order  of 
religious  education  that  shall  be  given,  and  insisting  upon 
the  right  to  communicate  exclusively  each  his  own  views, 
while  one  generation  after  another  passes  off  into  the 
outer  darkness,  and  beings,  called  human,  are,  after 
leading  the  life  of  devils,  dying  the  death  of  brutes.  Let 
this  case  of  Jane  Scott  be  preserved  and  perpetuated  till 
we  have  done  our  duty  by  me  living  of  her  class,  and  then 
forgotten  as  soon  as  may  be ;  for,  in  holding  up  to  view 
her  dangling  corpse,  we  are  gibbeting  ourselves. 

At  the  close  of  our  last  period,  mention  was  made  of  the 
affrays  caused  by  the  practice  of  body-snatching.  In  the 
present  period,  we  have  a  long  array  of  such  narratives, 
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and  something  worse.  It  had  been  for  some  time  suspected 
that  various  ingenious  methods  were  constantly  in  use  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  hospitals  for  subjects  for  dissection. 
Among  others,  the  detection  of  a  single  case  of  fraud  in 
obtaining  the  body  of  a  person  unknown,  dying  in  a 
workhouse,  caused  a  suspicion  that  such  frauds  were 
frequent.  A  man  and  woman  presented  themselves  to 
claim  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  dropped  down  dead  on 
Walworth  Common,  declaring  that  the  woman  was  the 
sister  of  the  deceased.  From  their  appearance  of  anxiety 
and  grief,  and  the  circumstantial  story  they  told,  no 
doubt  of  the  relationship  was  entertained,  till  it  was 
accidentally  discovered  that  these  people  had  sold  the 
body  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  for  eleven  guineas. 
The  only  way  in  which  the  culprits  could  then  be  reached 
was  by  prosecution  for  stealing  the  clothes  of  the  deceased. 
It  had  become  pretty  evident  now  that  the  requirements 
of  science  must  be  met  by  some  arrangement  which  should 
facilitate  the  procuring  of  bodies  for  dissection;  and 
already  individuals  here  and  there  were  doing  what  they 
coiQd  by  making  known  that  they  had  by  will  left  their 
own  bodies  for  dissection.  Some  few  had  even  sold  their 
own  bodies  for  that  purpose,  receiving  at  once  a  portion  of 
the  sixteen  guineas,  which  was  then  the  average  price  of 
such,  an  article.  But  in  the  year  1828,  a  disclosure  was 
made,  which,  while  it  startled  everybody,  warned  such 
negotiators  as  we  have  mentioned  to  be  careful  as  to  the 
parties  with  whom  they  made  their  bargain.  By  an  acci- 
dental discovery  of  a  dead  body,  recognised  as  that  of  a 
woman  in  good  health  a  few  hours  bsfore,  in  the  house 
of  a  man  named  Burke,  at  Edinburgh,  it  was  revealed  that 
a  system  of  murder  had  been  going  on  for  some  time,  in 
order  to  supply  *  subjects  '  to  the  dissecting-rooms.  Burke 
himself  confessed  fifteen  murders  which  he  and  his  accom- 
plice Hare  had  perpetrated  together.  Their  practice  was 
to  note  any  helpless  half-wit  and  unfriended  person  in  the 
streets,  invite  them  home,  make  them  first  merry  and  then 
stupidly  drunk,  and  then  suffocate  them  by  covering  the 
mouth  and  nose,  and  pressing  upon  the  body.  The  medical 
men  do  not  appear  to  have  noticed  any  suspicious  appear- 
ances about  the  corpses  brought  to  them,  or  to  have  made 
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any  tnmblesome  oBjectioni^  to  the  stories  told  in  each  case 
to  acoonnt  for  the  possession  of  the  body.  The  only 
observation  on  record  is  that  Dr.  Knox,  in  one  case, 
*  approved  of  it  as  being  so  fresh/  The  horror  of  the 
medical  men  ranst  hare  been  extreme  when  the  trath  was 
revealed.  The  consternation  of  the  public  was  excessive. 
Probably  it  was  not  known  to  any  one,  or  ever  will  be, 
how  far  the  practice  of  btirking — as  the  offence  was  hence- 
forth called — extended  at  that  time ;  how  mnch  was  true 
of  the  dreadful  stories  of  murder  current  in  every  town 
and  village  in  the  kingdom.  Most  people  believed  at  that 
time  that  it  was  the  custom  of  not  a  few  gangs  of  murderers 
to  clap  plasters  on  the  mouths  of  children  and  unsuspicious 
or  helpless  persons,  to  strangle  them,  and  sell  them  to 
the  doctors;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  crime  was  sug- 
gested by  the  fear,  and  by  the  notoriety  of  the  case  of 
Burke  and  Hare ;  while  the  practical  jotes  instigated  by 
the  general  apprehension  were,  no  doubt,  numerous.  The 
crime  was  superseded  by  improved  care  on  the  part  of 
surgeons,  and  by  legislation,  which  supplied  them  with 
what  they  wanted.  But  the  memory  of  the  occasion  is 
kept  alive  by  the  new  teim  which  it  supplied*  Since  that 
date,  we  have  bad  the  verb  *  to  burke ; '  which  meanst  a 
stifle  or  extinguish  any  subject  or  practice,  feom  motives 
of  self-interest.  The  execution  of  the  murderer  took  place 
at  Edinburgh  in  January  1829,  when  the  spectacle  of 
popular  rage  and  vindictive  exultation  was  fearful.  Shouts 
arose  from  a  multitude  vast  beyond  precedent — shouts  to 
the  executioner  of :  *  Burke  him ;  give  him  no  rope ;  burke 
him ! '  And  at  every  convulsive  throe,  a  huzza  was  set 
up,  as  if  every  one  present  was  near  of  kin  to  his  victims. 
When  the  body  was  cut  down,  there  was  a  cry  for  *  one 
cheer  more  I '  and  a  general  and  tremendous  huzza  closed 
the  diabolical  celebration. 

This  was  not  the  only  crime  of  this  period  which 
stimulated  legislation.  A  shock  was  given  to  the  general 
feeling  by  the  execution  of  a  man  mown  and  habited, 
though  disowned,  as  a  Quaker,  for  forgery.  The  case  was 
so  clear  and  so  conmion — a  case  of  rash  embezzlement, 
covered  by  the  forgery  of  bills,  in  the  hope  of  retrieval 
before  the  time  ca\ne  round — that  there  could  be  no  doubt 
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aboTit  his  punislimeiit  while  othera  were  so  doomed ;  bnt 
the  peculiarities  of  the  case  quickened  the  efforts  of  those 
who  disapproved  of  capital  punishment  for  forgery. 
Hunton  was  executed  on  the  8th  of  December ;  and  on  the 
27th  of  the  same  month,  a  case  of  embezzlement  occurred, 
which  eclipsed  all  prior  adventures  of  the  kind.  A 
member  of  parliament,  treasurer  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Hospital,  and  a  partner  in  the  banking-house  of  Eemington, 
Stephenson,  &  Co.,  absconded,  in  company  with  a  clerk 
of  the  bank.  Some  suspicion  was  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  his  securities  at  the  hospital,  by 
the  culprit^  Mr.  Rowland  Stephenson,  leaving  home  at 
four  o'clock  in  a  December  morning ;  and  they  obtained 
from  the  president  a  cheque  for  £5000  on  the  bank, 
whereby  the  balance  at  the  bank  might  be  lessened.  The 
cheque  was  presented  and  paid  at  eleven  o'clock ;  and  at 
half-past  one  the  bank  stopped.  The  delinquents  got  off 
from  the  Welsh  coast  for  Savannah. 

A  crime  more  remarkable  than  these,  arid  unspeakably 
odious  to  public  feeling,  was  that  of  the  abduction  of  a 
young  lady,  an  only  child,  by  the  conspiracy  of  a  rapacious 
family.  The  Wakefields  were  the  conspirators,  and  one  of 
them  was  the  principal  in  the  case — the  husband  as  he 
hoped  to  be,  and  as  he  was,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  till  a 
divorce  could  be  obtained;  a  process  which  was  quickly 
completed  in  a  case  where  the  universal  sympathy  was 
with  the  wronged  parents,  and  their  deceived  and  affec- 
tionate child.  This  yonng  lady,  aged  only  fifteen,  was 
fetched  away  from  school  at  Liverpool,  on  false  pretences ; 
and  then  made  the  victim  of  her  attachment  to  hei 
paxents,r  by  means  of  stories  of  their  illness,  pecuniary 
embarrassment,  and  so  forth ;  so  that  she  was  carried  to 
Gretna  Green,  and  married  there,  and  then  conveyed 
abroad,  where  she  was  soon  overtaken  and  rescued  by  her 
uncle.  She  weut  through  the  suffering  of  the  prosecution 
of  her  enemy,  and  of  the  divorce  process;  married  not 
long  afterwards,  and  died  early.  The  brothers  Wakefield 
WBre  imprisoned  for  three  years — Edward  Gibbon  Wake- 
field in  Newgate,  and  his  brother  William  in  Lancaster 
Castle. 

A  delinquent  who  has  ever  since  been  a  standing  satire 
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on  the  gullibility  of  English  men  and  women,  made  his  first 
appearance  in  public  in  May  1830.  Joseph  Ady  then  wrote 
his  first  recorded  letter,  offering  mysterious  advantages  on 
payment  of  a  sovereign ;  and,  the  promised  advantages  not 
being  apparent,  he  was  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  a 
charge  of  swindling.  And  he  has  never  since  left  off 
swindling,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  making,  it  is 
believed,  a  good  living  for  many  years,  by  the  credulity 
of  his  correspondents.  He  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  every 
one  who  wished  to  stop  his  career,  till  the  assistance  of  the 
Post-office  authorities  was  called  in.  By  making  him 
responsible  for  the  postage  of  his  unaccepted  letters,  he 
has  been  checked  at  last,  and  laid  up  as  a  debtor  to  the 
postmaster-general.  But  in  the  intervening  eighteen 
years,  it  may  be  safely  alleged  that  no  one  person  in  the 
kingdom  has  consumed  so  much  time  and  patience  of  the 
magistrates  in  London,  or,  in  his  character  of  swindler,  so 
tickled  the  fancy  of  the  wide  public — ^a  multitude  of 
whom,  all  the  while  fully  aware  of  his  dealings  with 
others,  hesitated  to  forego  the  chance  of  some  great 
advantage  which  might  be  purchased  for  one  sovereign. 
Many  are  the  young  and  old  ladies ;  many  the  shopkeepers, 
with  entries  of  bad  debts,  possibly  recoverable  in  their 
books ;  many  the  professional  men,  experienced  in  the  odd 
turns  of  human  life  and  fortunes,  who  have  held  a  letter 
of  Joseph  Ady's  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  waiting 
for  some  suggestion  which  would  save  them  from  shame 
and  ridicule  in  the  act  of  sending  a  sovereign  to  the  noted 
Joseph.  He  is  an  old  man  now ;  but  who  will  say  that  he 
is  too  old  to  find  more  dupes,  if  ever  he  escapes  from  the 
grasp  of  the  postmaster-general  ? 

At  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  2nd  of 
February,  1829,  a  man  passed  through  the  minster-yard  at 
York,  and  saw  a  light  in  the  building.  Supposiog  that 
somebody  was  at  work  about  a  vault,  he  took  no  notice ; 
and,  indeed,  the  last  thing  likely  to  occur  to  any  one  was 
that  York  Minster  could  be  on  fire.  Between  six  and 
seven,  a  boy,  one  of  the  choristers,  passing  the  same  way, 
set  his  foot  on  a  piece  of  ice  and  fell  on  his  back,  when, 
dusk  as  it  was,  he  saw  that  smoke  was  coming  out  at 
various  parts  of  the  roof.    He  ran  to  the  man  who  bad  tho 
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keys.  On  entering,  it  was  found  that  the  fine  carved 
wood-work  of  the  choir  was  all  on  fire.  That  carving, 
done  in  the  fourteenth  century,  with  its  curious  devices, 
long  become  monumental,  was  evidently  doomed.  The 
preservation  of  any  part  now  seemed  to  depend  on  the  roof 
not  catching  fire ;  but  the  wood  of  the  roof  was  extremely 
dry,  and  it  presently  kindled  as  a  tongue  of  fiame  touched 
it  here  and  there ;  and  at  half-past  eight  it  feU  in.  The 
mourning  multitude  who  looked  on  now  told  each  other 
that  their  beautiful  minster  was  gone.  But  such  exertions 
were  used  that  the  flames  were  checked,  less  by  the  eflForts 
of  the  people — ^though  everything  possible  was  done — ^than 
by  the  failure  of  any  combustible  substance  when  the 
tower  was  reached.  The  great  east  window,  the  glory  of 
the  fis^bric,  suffered  but  little ;  and  the  stone-screen  which 
separated  the  communion-table  from  the  Ladye  Chapel  was 
capable  of  repair.  The  clustered  pillars  of  ihe  choir  were 
ruined,  being  of  magnesian  limestone,  and  splitting  into 
fra^ents  under  the  action  of  the  fire. 

On  inquiry,  it  was  immediately  ascertained  that  the  mis- 
chief was  done  by  an  insane  man,  named  Jonathan  Martin, 
who  believed  himself  directed  by  a  divine  voice  to  destroy 
the  minster.  He  told  his  wife  of  his  supposed  commission ; 
and  she  nearly  diverted  him  from  his  purpose  by  asking 
what  was  to  become  of  their  child.  The  voice,  however, 
urged  him  again ;  he  travelled  to  York,  secreted  himself  in 
the  minster  on  the  Sunday  evening,  struck  a  light  at  night 
with  a  razor,  flint,  and  tinder,  shouted  *  Glory  to  GiS. !' 
till  he  was  weary,  and  at  three  in  the  morning  collected 
the  cushions,  set  fire  to  them  with  a  bundle  of  matches, 
broke  a  window,  and  let  himself  down  to  the  ground  out- 
side by  the  knotted  rope  of  the  prayer-bell.  Such  was  his 
own  account ;  and  several  persons  testified  to  havingheard 
noises  in  the  cathedral  in  tbe  course  of  the  night.  How  it 
was  that  no  one  of  them  took  steps  to  ascertain  the  cause 
has  never  been  explained.  At  the  end  of  a  month,  the 
estimates  for  the  restoration  were  prepared,  and  a  meeting 
was  held,  the  tone  of  which  was  so  earnest  and  spirited 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  work  would  be  well  and 
completely  done.  Happily,  some  drawings  of  the  stalls 
and  screen  of  the  choir  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
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dean  and  chapter^  Trhich  facilitated  the  imitation  of  the 
work  destroyed ;  aiid  it  ^aa  resolved  that  the  imitation 
should  be  as  comjjlete  as  possible.  The  poor  Innatio  was 
of  douilse  so  oonfitied  as  to  be  kept  ont  of  the  way  of  farthei: 
mischief.    He  had  done  enough  for  one  lifetime. 

On  the  27th  April,  there  was  a  yet  inpre  seridns  alarm; 
for  Westminster  Abbey  was  on  fire.  A  little  after  ten  at 
night,  flanies  ^^te  seen  issuing  frofai  the  north  transept. 
As  the  newd  spread,  it  caused  a  pang  in  inloeny  hearts — so 
strung  seeihed  the  probability  that  the  £eishian  of  burning 
cathedrals  would  spread,  ks  the  fatshion  of  desperate  crimes 
is  went  to  spread^  among  infirm  brdins*  The  anxiety  of 
the  moihent  was  about  the  difficulty  of  getting  at  the  place 
that  was  bumiiig.  The  dean  was  out  of  town  j  but  his 
function  was  well  filled,  and  the  mischief  soon  stojiped.  A 
castK)^  screen,  lised  in  the  W^tminster  playii,  alid  put 
away  here,  ilrith  othet  liimbeir,  in  a  comer,  was  oh  fire, 
ahd  falling,  had  kindled  the  boarcbs.  .  When  an  ientrance 
was  obtained,  the  flames  were  climbiilg  rapidly  to  the 
roof;  atid  it  was  considered  certain  that  thJe,  delay  of  half 
^ri  hobr  wotdd  hate  caused  the  destruction  of  the  building. 
There  was  fixr  some  time  a  good  deal  of  mystery  abodt  the 
origin  of  the  fire.  The  only  thing  blear  at  first  was  that 
it  inust  Mbve  been  done  hy  somebbdy  secireted  among  the 
lumber ;  but  the  findiilg  of  a  mass  of  lead  iii  a  strange 
place,  And  traces  of  hob-nailed  shoes^  were  thotlght  to 
show  that  thieyes  had  ooine  to  steal  l^Ld  from  the  roof, 
and  that  the  fii-e  was  caiised  by  them. 

A  fbasf^  accident  occurred  dtiring  this  period,  whibh 
occadoned  a  useful  aiiadunt  of  diScusMon — ^the  ebaroner'fi 
jury  sitting  for  six  weeks.  A  neW  theatrer—the  Brtms- 
wick  Theatre — ^had  been  recently  ejected  in  Wells  Street, 
for  the  eastern  part  of  London.  The  ^lls,  tweni^-two 
inches  thick,  supported  a  east-iron  roof.  The  archit^st 
thought  this  Tooi  enough,  though  not  too  much^  fior  &e 
walls  to  Buppol*t ;  and  wheti  he  £w  th§  prcmietors  addiug 
pne  weight  lafter  another — suspending  ^  oarpentezfiT  ^^pa^ 
heavy  scenes,  ftci,  from  the  rabf-^nhe  gavE  xcqpfefotbd  iftsm^ 
ings  oi  the  dinger  of  the  ex^teiluMt.  The  theatre  was 
opened  on  Mondiy,  the  2dth  jg^  Febhiaiyv  ^he  audieiioe 
little  dreamihg^  as  they  left  it,  what  »  danger  tixey  bod 
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iBSdaped.  Oil  this  Friday  Mloi\dlig,  the  29th,  at  the  time 
of  rehearsal,  wheh  mahy  people  were  in  the  theatre,  the 
walls  gaVe  way^  and  the  iron  roof  came  crashing  down. 
Ten  houses  on  the  opposite  side  'of  the  street  were  de- 
istroyed,  and  sDme  passengers  ahd  a  dray  and  horses  crnshed. 
Eleven  persons  withiti  the  theatre  were  immediately 
killed,  tod  twenty  ^ferb  derioiisly  htitt.  The  jnry  returned 
a  Verdict  of  strong  c^hfetife  dgaitist  the  proprietors,  in 
t^hich  the  architect  Was  n6t  Implicated. 

The  most  inteiiestihg  class  of  pasualties  which  hfippened 
dnring  thiid  period  tvrds  that  of  Thames  Tunnel  accidents. 
Every  mslni  Woman,  and  child,  Who  redd  newspapers  had 
some  ideas  and  fbelings  about  this  great  worfe.  They 
kneW  that  though  ifaahy  persons  bad  thougkt  of  tunnefa 
Tinder  rivers,  hdne  had  beeh  able  tb  niake  them ;  and  that, 
in  this  caste,  tJbe  credit  of  doing  the  thing  was  infinitely 
greater  than  that  of  cbnceiving  of  it.  They  had  some  idea 
of  the  great  eommeraal  importance  of  thi^  work ;  but  the 
predoniiiiant  interest  Was  from  sympathy  with  the  gallant 
engineer,  Mr.  Brtrtiel.  The  ttmnel  itself  Was  begta  With 
the  year  1826  5  and  the  first  nine  feet  weriB  easy — the  sbll 
being  stiff  eUy.  Through  tnis  substance,  th^  cfelebrAted 
shield  pf  Mr.  Bttihel  pushed  its  way,  ihch  W  inch,  aS  the 
Worin,  fh)m  WhdStB  btorin^  process  he  took  the  idea  bf  his 
enterprise,  WoAs  in  its  cylindrical  shell,  by  haii--brfeadths, 
through  the  hai-dest  wood.  Befbre  thb  liiiddle  of  J^sbhiaty, 
the  Workhieh  came  to  a  dangerons  Jiart,  at  tract  of  lobSe, 
Watery  feaiid,  and  for  tMrty-tWo  da^fe  there  Was  hidmen- 
tai-y  d^hgier  of  the  Hver  brteakihg  in.  On  the  I4th  bf 
March,  they  came  to  clay  again ;  and  tbeV  wtent  oh  visry 
happily,  boring  through  it  till  thejr  had  built  260  feet  of 
their  grteat  cylinder.  On  the  14th  bf  Septetidber  bcciiri'ed 
the  first  breach,  when  the  riVfet  potired  doWh  ttpon  the  toj) 
of  the  )dii^ld.  The  engiheer  had  forfesteeii  tbb  dangei:,  aiid 
provided  a^ittst  it.  A  month  dfter,  the  sanib  thihg 
naj^ned  i^gain ;  and  again  his  foteSighl  had  been  equdl. 
to  tTO  oflfloafeibn;  With  &  few  dlarms,  the  work  Went  bti 
Well  till  thte  fbllowing  April;  when  the  soil  becamb  so 
moist,  that  men  were  sent  do^n  from  a  boat  in  d  diVing- 
teli,  to  see  what  wa6  the  matter.  The  men  left  behind 
them  4  shovel  and  hammer  at  the  bottom  of  the  river,  and 
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these  tools  were  presently  washed  into  the  tunnel  on  the 
removal  of  a  board — diowing  how  loose  was  the  soil 
throughout  the  eighteen  feet  which  lay  between  the  top 
of  the  tunnel  and  the  bottom  of  the  river.  In  the  middle 
of  May,  some  vessels  moored  just  above  the  tunnel-works ; 
and  this  occasioned  an  unusual  washing  of  the  waters 
overhead.  On  the  18  th  occurred  the  first  great  irruption 
of  the  river.  In  it  came,  sweeping  men  and  casks  before 
it,  glittering  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  the  gas-lamps, 
and  then  putting  them  out,  and  blowing  up  the  lower 
staircase  of  the  shaft.  The  workmen  barely  escaped ;  and 
one  who  was  in  the  water  was  rescued  by  Mr.  Brunei. 
The  roll  was  instantly  called,  and  not  one  was  absent 
The  cavity  above  was  closed  with  bags  of  clay ;  and  before 
August  was  out,  the  .traces  of  the  disaster  were  cleared 
away,  and  all  were  at  work  again  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. By  the  beginning  of  1828,  the  middle  of  the  river 
was  reached ;  and,  whatever  had  been  the  wear  and  tear 
of  anxiety,  vigilance,  and  apprehension,  for  two  years,  the 
engineer  had  thus  far  succeeded  without  the  loss  of  a 
single  life.  On  the  12th  of  the  next  August,  a  rush  of 
water  occurred  which  caused  the  death  of  six  men.  Mr. 
Brunei  himself  was  hurt ;  and  his  life  was  saved  only  by 
the  rush  of  water  carrying  him  up  the  shaft.  When  the 
river-bottom  was  explored,  by  means  of  the  diving-bell, 
the  cavity  was  found  to  be  so  large  that  scarcely  any  one 
but  Mr.  Brunei  would  have  thought  of  filling  it  up  ;  but 
he  undertook  and  achieved  it — ^four  thousand  tons  of  clay 
being  required  for  the  purpose.  But  the  directors  were 
discouraged,  the  funds  were  exhausted,  the  tunnel  was 
shut  up  for  seven  years ;  and  Mr.  Brunei  had  to  bear  the 
long  mortification  of  this  suspense.  He  knew  the  sub- 
stantial character  of  the  work,  as  far  as  it  had  gone ;  and 
he  never  lost  the  hope  of  being  permitted  to  finish  it; 
and,  meantime,  he  had  the  sympathy  of  a  multitude  of  the 
English  people  in  his  toils,  his  sufferings,  and  his  indomit- 
*  able  courage  and  perseverance.  It  was  no  uncommon 
thing  in  those  days,  to  overhear  little  boys  telling  their 
sisters  the  story  of  the  enterprise,  or  arguing  with  each 
other  as  to  whether  it  would  ever  be  completed ;  and  in 
the  factories,  and  farmsteads,  and  public-houses  of  the 
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land,  tlie  romance  of  the  txumel  engaged  a  large  shaie  of 
true  English  pride  and  hopefcdness. 

Some  other  public  works  prospered  better;  and  one 
great  event  in  the  commercial  history  of  this  period  was 
the  opening  of  St.  Katharine's  Dock.  The  privileges  of 
the  older  docks  were  to  die  out  between  the  years  1822 
and  1827  ;  and  some  of  the  principal  merchants  of  London 
considered  it  desirable  at  once  to  obviate  a  renewal  of  dock 
monopolies,  and  to  provide  for  present  and  future  expansion 
of  commerce,  by  building  a  new  dock.  They  procured 
their  bill  in  1825 ;  and  proceeded  to  take  down  eight 
hundred  houses,  and  St.  Katharine's  Hospital,  founded  in 
1148,  by  Maude,  spouse  of  King  Stephen — ^re-establishing 
this  hospital  and  appurtenances  in  Eegent's  Park.  The 
first  stone  of  the  new  dock  was  laid  in  May,  1826;  and  it 
was  actually  finished  and  opened  in  October,  1828,  though 
the  mere  circuit-wall,  lofty  and  secure,  comprehends  an 
area  of  twenty-three  acres,  and  there  is  accommodation 
within  for  120  ships,  besides  smaller  craft,  and  for  110,000 
tons  of  goods.  The  most  noticeable  circumstance  in  con- 
nection with  St.  Katharine's  Dock  is  perhaps  the  new 
economy  of  time  and  convenience  in  loading  and  unloading 
vessels,  from  the  use  of  scientific  principles  and  methods 
discovered  since  the  last  erections  of  the  kind.  The 
capital  employed  exceeded  £2,000,000. 

The  markets  of  London  were  much  improved  during  this 
period — ^the  Duke  of  Bedford  building  the  handsome  edifice 
in  Covent  Garden,  which  occupies  the  place  of  the  dirty, 
inconvenient,  and  unsightly  buildings  which  formerly 
stood  in  the  centre  of  the  market  area ;  Fleet  Market  being 
opened  in  November  1829 ;  and  Hungerford  Market  begun 
in  1830.  Besides  the  convenience  and  advantage  to  health 
conferred  by  the  markets  themselves,  they  occasioned  the 
opening  of  new  streets,  and  the  removal  of  many  nuisances. 
The  old  Fleet  Market  became  the  present  Farringdon 
Street ;  and  Hungerford  Street  was  rebuilt,  on  a  new  site, 
and  with  an  increased  width  of  ten  feet.  Elsewhere,  the 
street  improvements  were  very  great ;  much  space  being 
cleared  round  St.  Martin's  Church,  by  which  a  close  neigh- 
bourhood was  veiitilated;  and  yet  greater  advantages 
gained  by  the  removal  of  Exeter  Change  and  the  adjacent 
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bP9«^.  Vm'^  Vm^  WQTp  by  this  tiWP  t^mo^  to  0jfi 
subject  of  street-improyepa^nt — ^wl^iph  :p^e^gf  pf^m^vily 
healtJi-impFpyep^ent~ri^  Jion4p^ ;  f^d  that  cou^^e  of  action 
w^  Ijeginnijig  wbiob,  yfi^h  tbp  Mp  of  ^Mliyay  fj^ilitie^ 
will  end  mly,  W©  m^y  tppe^  wHti  the  J^yi^g  opm  ^vfi^Jf 
pQurt  ^nd  ^lley  wjier^  p?e^  Uv§,  to  t]^  pa8sag0  of  tl\e  air 
pf  beayep, 

TJiQ  b^^th  an^  pl^^nr©  of  t^o  LpT^4o»eT?  f^i^  l^gin- 
i^ing  to  be  pp}iB?4«r€|d  ii^  jegar^  to  the  pa:r%s,  ^  iif^^.  33 
the  streets.  !pi  W27,  St-  Japfies*s  P^rfc  wticjx  w^  b^ore 
as  little  beautiful  ^s  a^y  p;eoe  of  grouD4  in  ^noh  a  p}s^co 
ponld  welj  ])e  naiad^,  wj^?  |«^id  out  ai:^pw,  with  si;p^  ex- 
qmsit^  tftSte  as  fli^^ps  it  qnp  of  tliQ  foest  w^lksj  ii^  tW 
Wpyld.  Jn  the  pa^p  ypar,  By4p  Parlf  W£^s  much  i^xprovpd 
by  drainage  an4  pla^^ting.  The  ^lege^t'si  f  a^J:  Tf^  cpi^- 
tinuctUy  i^^proying  i^r  the  grpwtfe  Qf  its  plj^niations,  apd 
becQwing  a§  ?nuch  a  lE^yoflyite  pf  promenaders  4s  ^ny  p^rk 
in  JjQndpi^.  On  it^  outskirts,  tpo,  there  was  npw  f^  great 
and  increasing  9>^T?^^io^.  'f  he  ^Qological  Parden^,'  begun 
in  1825,  lyerp  opei^eid  to  yisitora  in  the  spring  pf  ^828  j 
and  tho^e  who  p€|,me  to  PT^joy  t^e  wise  and  prpfit^bl^  plpj^- 
sm-ps  of  the  placp  sqq^  amounted  to  }iund^e4s  pf  tl^usa^dg, 
sp  a0  to  giiq,raftt§©  the  self-support  of  tj^e  ii^ptit^tipn,  'Xh^ 
oppning  of  the  Q^st  Zoological  Gardpngf  ifi  ^^glan4  dp^fpry^ 
to  be  noted  in  any  history  of  pppu}^?  ip^rp^tfif— §q  grpat 
is  the  privilege  of  an  ^}ry  -^alj:  ^av^ms  %  T^^t  VWf^^  of 
the  preati^rps,  wii^g^d  and  fpur-fpotpd,  which  wp  may  Te^ 
pf  as  ppopling  ^U  the  Ian4s  pf  thp  glotie,  \i\JiX  c^n  Iwe  ato;^e 
ever  hope  to  ^pe. 

The  ki^g  was  d^^ii^g  *Ws  period  pleasing  Wqi^Ifi  but 
nobody  ejse,  with  tfe©  ereption  of  Bi;pkinghai»  Pal^^pe, 
Whatpver  may  be  thpught  of  his  gentlenis^nly  qualitips  in 
othpr  ways,  his  subjects  ^grped,  when  they  loptpd  ^t  X\q 
Brighton  Pavilion,  ai^d  at  his  Pimlipp  paiape,  t][^at  hp  l^ad 
not  good  tastp  in  building  a^d  £|rXobitepti|Te ;  fo^:  his  pdifices 
were  neither  healthful,  convenie^t,  npr  befiutiful.  Tl^e 
cost  of  Buokinghsim  Palace  wa^  enormous  \  partly  from 
frequent  changes  pf  pjan  in  tl^e  spyereign  ^4  his  archi- 
tect, which  went  to  ipap^ir  the  beauty  pf  tl^e  str^ct^re,  9^ 
well  $^8  to  increase  thp  expense.  The  one  £^tter?t,tion  of 
raising  the  wings  cost  £50,000  \  g^;i4  the  whole  affair  little, 


if  ^t  4U,  teea  tton  ^600,000.    P^fiiwient  fli4  pot  p^ymit 

Hqus^  gf  (afHQ^»p^^  mimg  ^  8t^p^g  pe^^surp  upon  ^t  in 
1339.  A  npftrly  mipilw  wn*  Y^^  Toted  t^y  p^liaiflpwt  fa? 
tlip  preservatioji  ftp4  impyoyemput  of  WiapUqr  Castle ;  ^?id 
HP  01^6  waa  lieard  to  Pl>jopt  ^  t^iis  ijipn^  of  %h.p  national  e^- 
pflli^itnse.  Tfee  preserratiQfi  Pf  *liia  oW  ?oyal  pasHe  is 
tmily  ft  »fttio»al  duty;  mi  i^P  man^an  i»  which  it  was 
dpiie  wiis  afttisfactpyjr  apd  gratiffipg  to  the  l^est^  judgps. 

Th0  »ew  Ppst^ftqp  b0%rs  iftacyibed  pa  the  fripap  atove 
the  pplum»s  pf  tbft  Ia9a^e  thp  d^to  of  the  yeigu  of  George 
iV..  JSaa.  ¥et  it  w^^  set  al^ut  i^  J816,  sltw  tbp  pld 
pitu£VtiP»  in  Iipmbf^rd  Strpet  bud  bepTi  fpwd  ynifit  for  the 
enlarged  APd  jiicrp^sifig  husinps^  pf  the  estaUi^^iA^iit.  It 
i4  amusing  to  r^d  now,  to  thp  papers  of  th®  time,  ihp 
^ocoimts  of  the  vastnpss  pf  thp  ne^  est^hlishmpnt,  as 
transpeudipg  even  thp  needs  pf  t^P  expf^nding  postal  cppf^- 
mujiicatiou  of  tbp  day.  If  my  one  coijld  bftve  fqrpsepii 
what  was  tq  happeu  to  tbp  postal  commimic^tipp  of  Grpat 
BritaiJi  within  ^  few  years,  pi  sopiewbat  differei^t  tPPP 
would  hftvft  been  uspd.  Bui  it  is  well  tb^t  luen  should 
^joy  the  speotaplp  of  thpir  owi^  ftohipvempAts  for  ft  while, 
befqyp  thpy  beeome  abashpd  by  a  taiowledgP  of  the  greateT" 
tbi^gs  yet  to  bp  done.  The  new  Post-offioe  will  ^ways  be 
Qpnslderpd  $np  in  aspppt;  and,  m  1B99  it  might  fairly  be 
cfdled  Tftst  in  its  dimensions  s^ud  mrwgemeuts,  bowever 
;uuc^  thesp  m^kj  need  enlctrgempnt  tp  meet  the  wauts  of  a 
IfttPTtime. 

During  the  smup  yp^i;  j40Ado^  UAiversity  was  ad- 
Tai^pipg;  the  ground  was  plepring  for  the  ereotion  of 
^i^g's  Collpge ;  a^d  the  Athen»um  Olub-bouse  was  pre- 
paring for  thp  reception  of  its  members  s.t  the  opening  of 
thp  if\€i^t  ymv.  The  club  had  bppn  iu  pxistence  six  years ; 
^nd  it  wc^s  npw  so  flourishing  as  tp  be  ^bjp  to  build  fpr 
itself  tbp  beautiful  house  which  oyerloois  tbp  wea  where 
the  rpgpftt's  palftop  pf  P^rl1»n  House  stopd  at  the  time  of 
its  origin.  These  modem  clubs  are  a  feature  of  tbP  ftge 
worthy  pf  UPte ;  for  thpy  differ  essputially  from  the  clubs 
so  fl^mous  iu  ^^  last  two  pputuries.  The  twob^ve  uo 
pondition  in  ppnunon,  pxcppt  that  of  admissiou  by  baUot^ 
pr  by  ppmK^nt  of  thp  rpst;  bowpvpr  pxpyesspd.    J)r.  Jobu* 
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son's  account  of  a  dub  is,  that  it  is  'an  assembly  of  good 
fellows,  meeting  under  certain  conditions;'  but  there  is 
implied  in  this  a  degree  of  mutual  acquaintanceship  and 
fellowship  which  do  not  exist  in  the  large  modem  clubs, 
where  the  object  is  not  political  or  literary,  or  even  social, 
but  merely  the  personal  convenience  and  enjoyment  of 
the  members,  who  use  for  this  object  the  principle  of  the 
economy  of  association.  The  modem  club  is  a  mixture  of 
the  hotel,  the  home,  and  the  reading-room.  The  member 
calls  for  what  he  pleases,  and  is  waited  on  as  at  a  hotel ; 
he  goes  in  and  out,  and  lives  in  splendid  apartments 
without  daily  charge,  as  at  home,  his  subscription  cover- 
ing his  expenses ;  and  he  sees  newspapers  and  books,  and 
meets  acquaintances,  as  at  the  reading-room.  Of  the  con- 
venience of  the  arrangement,  of  the  soundness  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  economy  of  association,  there  can  be  no  doubt; 
and  it  is  on  this  account — ^because  it  may  be  hoped  that 
the  principle  will  be  extended  from  these  clubbists  to 
classes  which  need  the  aid  more  pressiDgly — that  the 
London  clubs  of  this  century  form  so  important  a  feature 
of  the  time.  There  is  some  complaint  that  these  luxurious 
abodes  draw  men  from  home,  make  them  fond  of  a  bachelor- 
life,  and  tend  to  discourage  marriage — already  growing  too 
infrequent  among  the  upper  classes  of  society — and  to 
lessen  the  intercourse  between  men  and  women  of  educa- 
tion ;  objections  which  will  never  be  practically  available 
against  the  clear  daily  convenience  of  such  institutions. 
The  remedy  will  be  found,  if  it  is  found,  not  in  unmaking 
these  associations,  but  in  extending  them  to  a  point  which 
will  obviate  the  objections.  Already,  the  less  opulent 
classes  are  stirring  to  prove  the  principle  of  the  economy 
of  association  in  clubs,  where  the  object  is,  not  bachelor 
luxury  and  ease,  but  comfort  and  intellectual  advantage, 
in  which  wife  and  sister  may  share  the  general  table, 
library,  and  lecture-room  ;  where  those  whose  daily  busi- 
ness nes  iea  from  home  may  enjoy  mid-day  comfort  and 
evening  improvement  at  a  moderate  expense,  through  the 
association  of  numbers.  The  city-clerk,  the  shopman, 
the  music  and  drawing-master  and  mistress,  the  daily 
governess,  married  persons,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  can 
now  live  out  of  to wn,  can  dine  here  and  see  the  newspapeiB, 
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and  stay  for  the  evening  lecture,  while  enjoying  the  benefit 
of  an  abode  in  the  country,  instead  of  a  lodging  in  a  close 
street  in  the  city.  When  the  experiment  has  been  tried 
somewhat  farther,  and  foimd  to  succeed,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  women  will  have  courage  to  adopt  the  principle,  and 
to  obtain  more  comfort  and  advantage  out  of  a  slender 
income  than  a  multitude  of  widows  and  single  women  do 
now.  In  a  state  of  society  like  our  own  at  present — a 
transition  state  as  regards  the  position  of  women — ^the  lot 
of  the  educated  woman  with  narrow  means  is  a  particularly 
hard  one.  Formerly,  every  woman  above  the  labouring- 
class  was  supported  by  father,  husband,  or  brother;  and 
marriage  was  almost  universal.  In  the  future,  possibly 
marriage  may  again  become  general;  and  if  not,  women 
will  assuredly  have  an  independent  position  of  self-main- 
tenance, and  more  and  more  employments  will  be  open  to 
them,  as  their  abilities  and  their  needs  may  demand.    At 

S resent,  there  is  an  intervening  state,  in  which  the  oon- 
ition  of  a  multitude  of  women  of  the  middle  class  is  hard., 
Marriage  is  not  now  general,  except  among  the  poor.  Of 
the  great  middle  class  it  is  computed  that  only  half,  or 
little  more,  marry  before  middle  age.  It  is  no  longer 
true  that  every  woman  is  supported  by  husband,  father, 
or  brother ;  a  -multitude  of  women  have  to  support  them- 
selves; and  only  too  many  of  them,  their  fathers  and 
brothers  too;  but  few  departments  of  industry  are  yet 
opened  to  them,  and  those  few  are  most  inadequately  paid. 
"While  this  state  of  things  endures — ^which,  however,  can- 
not be  for  long — ^there  is  a  multitude  of  educated  women 
in  London,  and  the  country-towns  of  England,  living  in 
isolation  on  means  so  small  as  to  command  scarcely  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  They  are  dispersed  as  boarders  in 
schools  and  lodging-houses,  able  to  obtain  nothing  more 
than  mere  food,  shelter,  and  clothes;  without  society, 
without  books,  without  the  pleasures  of  art  or  science, 
while  the  gentlemen  of  the  London  clubs  are  living  in 
luxury  on  the  same  expenditure,  by  means  of  the  principle 
of  economy  of  association.  When  such  women  have  looked 
a  little  longer  on  the  handsome  exterior  of  these  club-houses, 
and  heard  a  little  more  of  the  luxury  enjoyed  within,  it 
may  be  hoped  that  they  will  have  courage  to  try  an 
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experiment  of  their  own ;  olnbbiDgtogelJiertheifsmaU  ^ipana 
— ^their  iuoQmes,  their  books' a»d  mn^io — ftod  make  ^  boote 
where,  without  increaBed  expenditure,  th^y  m^y  c^^in^i^ 
a  good  table,  good  apartments,  a  library,  ang  the  f4y^^t^s 
and  pleasureq  of  Bocjety.  It  seems  aoarf^ely  po^t^ble  that 
the  new-club  principle  of  our  time,  alyea4y  e:^t§ji4ing, 
should  stop  short  of  this,  while  so  m%nf  ar^  Ippkiug  %r- 
ward  to  a  piuch  wider  application  still,  Tbqse  whp  ttink 
this  a  reasonable  expectation  will  eox^ider  tb@  ppening  ^ 
the  Athen»um  Clubrhouse,  with  its  IQOO  n^^x^bfirs,  ^id 
that  of  the  United  Service  and  other  neighbouring  joi^t^ 
stook  mansions,  a  sign  of  the  times  worth  nQtiug. 

Two  l^jge  public  buildings  were  rising  ftt  this  tWP 
within  a  few  miles  of  London,  which  hav^  nothing  in 
oommon  but  their  date«  There  was  a  grand  st^d  fm 
Epsom  rape-course,  of  which  nothing  more  need  be  §ai4 
than  that  was  said  at  the  time ;  th^t  it  W£^  '  pu  a  niore 
magnificent  scale  than  the  stand  at  Poncaster/  What 
does  the  subject  admit  of  more?  The  other  ediftce  ^as 
the  Metrppolit^n  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Hanwell  j  pf  w1^qi@ 
destination  so  much  might  be  said  as  to  need  s^  volun^f^, 
We  can  merely  note  here  t^hat  a  history  of  the  time  r^i4]^^ 
— ^that  the  mode  of  life  within  those  walls  was  almpst  i^ 
new  as  the  edifice  itself;  and  there  were  things  to  ho  peon 
there  far  nobler  and  more  interesting  than  any  arohit^Or 
tural  spectacle  ever  offered  tp  the  eyes  of  men.  The 
building  up  that  was  to  go  on  within  ^v^as  far  grander 
than  any  that  could  be  seen  witheut — ^the  hi^ijding  Tip  pf 
the  overthrown  faculties -r— the  restoration  of  shattered 
affections.  The  Middlesex  ma^strates  secured  th^  services 
of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  (afterwards  Sir  William  ^nd  iady)  Ellis 
as  superintendents;  and  their  method  of  m^nt^gement 
stands  in  noble  contrast  with  that  of  former  times,  whe^^ 
the  insane  were  s^ibjected  to  no  medicinal  or  moral  treat- 
ment, but  only  to  coercion.  Instead  of  being  chained,  ^nd 
left  in  idleness  and  misery,  the  patients  here  wore  impiedi- 
ately  employed,  and  permitted  all  the  liberty  i^hich  their 
employment  r^quir^.  K^ot  only  might  they  be  seen 
gardening  with  the  necessary  tools;  but  the  mon  dpg 
a  canal,  by  which  stores  were  brought  up  to  ihp  huUdiug 
at  a  gredt  leaving  of  expense.    A  score  af  imm^  m^ 
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m\^kt  be  ^£¥tB  ther^  ^orkj^g  mtb  spado,  pickaxe,  ^n^ 
shpypl ;  tl^ey  buUt  the  li^aU ;  tEey  l^ept  tji^  ju^fce  i^  yewir ; 
tjjpy  WQ^k^d  fimd  Uvb4  «iHpli  ^s  other  men  t^qu14  h^vQ 
doj^fj ;  ai^d  ftom  fir^t  to  la§t,  ;io  ac(udent  happ^ec^.  Thoy 
attended  chayp^;  ^ud  ^^p  interruption  tp  the  seryicfj  ever 
qcpipTfift-  Tm©  wpmen  earned  m  their  i^ort-rpoms  thp 
i^pai^  pf  buying  an  organ  for  ^he  pb^pp^-s^rvice,  J^q  ejgi; 
of  thp  timps  can  bp  ]piprp  wprthy  pf  npiicp  ih^fi  this — tW 
tl^Q  infifane  Ij^d  begun  to  lie  treatp^  li^Q  othpr  diseased 
persoiis,  Dy  medipine  and  reg^en.  a»d  with  the  sympathy 
and  carp  that  tjieir  si;ffering  state  rpquirps.  M  fpr  the 
requite,  tjip  repoypries  ^erp  found  to  bp  oi;t  of  all  prpportio^* 
morp  numerous  tt^n  bpfprp,  a^d  continually  inprpasi^ig ; 
tl^e.  pepuniary  saving  qf  a  hoi:isehold  pf  wprking-peppla 
ojer  that  of  a  crowd  of  ^^elpleas  lacings  raving  in  a  etate  of 
(jppreion  was  very  groat;  and  of  me  difference  i^  the 
pomfort  of  eac^  ai^d  aU  undpr  the  tyfo  systpms,  there  p^^, 
of  courge,  te  np  doijht.  T^e  ig^nwpU  ^-sylum  ww  not^ 
evpj^  at  iSn^t,  the  o^ily  p?^  in  whipj^  the  humane  and  pflf- 
cacion^  new  iftethod  of  treating  inaai^^ity  was  praptippd; 
"|3nt»  ^s  the  metropoiitai^  asjli^pa,  b^ijlt  at  thi^  datp,  it  wa4 

the  inost  Qon^pipuQivi,  ^  wprp  tli©  flaerits  pf  Dr.  and  Mrs, 
Jillia,  from  their  Jiaving  teeri  many  yoar«  ewg^^god  an4 
BucQe^sM  in  the  noble  tas^'of  t^eir  Uyes. 

Wp  nnd  during  this  period  much  imprpvppaent  goipg  oi^ 
in  drainage  arid  e^aloaijrc  of  Ja|:^d,  and  pxt^;isipi^  of  water- 
workia.  TJ^e  Ewbaj^  drainage,  by  which  9QQ0  aprea  of 
land  in  Cardiganshire  were  rech^med  fpr  cultiyatioji,  w^s 
pompleted  in  1838,  with  its  ppi]3^nkinents,  outs,  tbree  inilesf 
of  rpad,  and  stpnp  bridge.  lii  a  pma^l  insular  territory,  the 
additioi^  of  9QQQ  apres  to  it^  arpa  pf  cultiyatipn  is  pqt  ^n 
insignificant  circi^n^tancp. — At  thp  same  data  wo  4^d  an 
achieyemont  of  somewhat  the  sanie  kind  nptified  in  the 
recprds  of  the  year,  in  those  capital  letters  which  indicate 
the  lapt  d^g^ep  of  aetpnishn^pntr  Chat  Mo^g,  lying  in  thp 
line  of  the  JiJanchpster  apd  jjivprpppl  Bailway,  w^^e  uT^der 
treatment  fpr  the  fonnatipn  pf  thp  line  ;  and  we  are  told, 
that  *  horses  with  lo^ed  waggqnPt  each  weighing  five  tons, 
are  constantly  moving  ovpr  the^e  parts  of  the  moss  which 
QEigina^y  would  scarcely  bpar  a  person  walking  ovpr  it.'— 
The  marvels  of  this  first  great  English  railway  were  ppen- 
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ing  upon  the  world  by  degrees.  This  solidifying  of  Chat 
Moss  was  enough  at  first.  Next,  we  find  that  two  locomo- 
tives were  put  to  nse  on  the  works,  to  draw  the  marl  and 
rock  from  the  excavations,  at  a  saving  of  nearly  £50  a 
month  in  one  case,  and  more  in  the  other.  But  the 
highest  astonishment  of  all  was  experienced  on  occasion 
of  the  race  of  locomotives  on  the  line,  for  a  prize  of  £500, 
when  *  the  Bocket  actually  accomplished  one  mile  in  one 
minute  and  twenty  seconds ;  being  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
miles  an  hour.'  If  men  had  been  told  at  even  that  late 
,date  at  what  speed  our  Queen  would  be  travelling  twenty 
years  later,  they  would  have  been  as  truly  amazed  as  our 
great-grandfathers  could  have  been  at  the  notion  of  travel- 
ling from  London  to  Edinburgh  in  a  day.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  observe  how  strong  was  the  exultation, 
twenty  years  ago,  when  any  improvement  in  road-making 
turned  up ;  how  anxious  men  were  to  publish  new  facts 
about  the  best  methods  of  skirting  hills,  managing  differ- 
ences of  level,  and  connecting  the  substructure  and  super- 
structure of  the  mail-roads,  so  as  to  facilitate  to  the  utmost 
the  passage  of  the  mails.  We  find  earnest  declarations  of 
the  increase  of  postal  correspondence,  of  the  evils  of  delay, 
and  of  the  benefits  of  rapid  communication  between  distant 
places.  These  notices  seem  to*  us  now  clear  indications  of 
the  approach  of  the  railway  age ;  but  no  one  then  knew  it. 
What  these  complaints,  and  declarations,  and  desultory 
toils  indicated,  we  can  now  recognise,  but  our  feitibers — 
except  a  philosopher  here  and  there — could  not  then 
foresee.  Nor  shall  we  perhaps  learn  philosophy  from  the 
lesson,  nor  perceive  that  every  urgent  want,  every  object 
of  restless  popular  search,  foreshows  a  change  by  which 
the  want  will  be  met,  and  the  search  rewarded.  As  men 
were  anxiously  and  restlessly  mending  their  old  roads  up 
to  the  very  time  of  the  opening  of  the  great  first  English 
railway,  so  may  we  be  complaining  and  toiling  about  some 
inadequate  arrangement  which  needs  superadding,  while 
on  the  verge  of  the  disclosure  of  the  supersession.  It 
would  save  us  much  anxiety  and  some  wrath,  and  render 
us  reasonable  in  our  discontents,  if  we  could  bear  this  in 
mind  as  often  as  we  come  into  collision  with  social  diffi- 
culties, whether  they  be  mechanical  or  political ;  for  social 
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difBcnlties  of  both  orders  come  under  the  same  law  of 
remedy. 

In  1828,  a  committee  of  the  professors  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  were  employed  on  a  very  interesting  service 
— ^witnessing  how,  by  means  of  a  special  method  of 
printing,  the  blind  *  were  able  to  read  with  their  fingers 
as  quickly,  or  nearly  so,  as  we  conld  suppose  them  to  do 
with  their  sight  in  ordinary  cironmstances.  Since  that 
time,  the  method  of  printing  for  the  blind  by  raised 
letters,  to  be  traced  with  the  fingers,  has  been  mnch 
extended;  and  embossed  maps  are  largely  brought  into 
use,  to  teach  them  geography.  The  question  of  the 
existence  of  a  faculty  by  which  space  could  be  apprehended 
and  reasoned  about,  without  any  aid  from  the  sense  of 
sight,  was  proved  by  the  case  of  Dr.  Saunderson ;  and  it 
is  very  interesting  to  watch  its  working  in  children  who 
have  never  seen  light,  when  they  learn  geography  by 
means  of  these  embossed  maps.  And  the  printing  of  books 
for  their  use  has  been  feM^ilitated  from  year  to  year,  till 
now  the  number  of  books  to  which  they  have  access  is 
greatly  increased,  and  their  cost  much  diminished.  The 
honour  of  the  invention,  in  the  form  under  notice,  was 
assigned  to  Mr.  Gall,  by  the  committee  of  Edinburgh 
professors ;  and  it  is  an  honour  greater  than  it  is  in  &d 
power  of  princes  to  bestow. 

Before  this  time,  the  public  had  become  aware  of  Sir  W. 
Scott's  claim  to  the  undivided  authorship  of  the  Waverley 
Novels.  In  1827,  the  copyrights  of  the  novels,  from 
Waverley  to  Quentin  Duncard,  with  those  of  some  of  the 
poems,  were  sold  by  auction,  and  bid  for  as  if  the  successive 
editions  of  these  wondrous  works  had  not  already  over- 
spread  the  civilised  world.  After  the  unparalleled  issue 
which  had  amazed  the  book-trade  for  so  many  years,  the 
competition  for  the  property  was  yet  keen;  the  whole 
were  purchased  by  liLr.  Cadell  for  £8500 ;  and  he  made 
them  produce  upwards  of  £200,000.  What  would  the 
novelists  of  a  century  before — what  will  the  novelists 
of  a  century  hence,  if  such  an  order  of  writers  then  ex- 
ists— thiuk  of  this  fact?  Genius  of  a  high  quality 
finds  or  makes  its  own  time  and  place ;  but  still  the  un- 
bounded popularity  of  Scott  as  a  novelist  seems  to  indicate 
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Bome  pebtiliar  fitness  in  the  pnblio  mind  for  the  ple^isare 
of  narrative  fiction  in  his  day.  And  it  might  be  8o ;  fo^ 
hiB  dfty  lay  between  the  period  of  excitement  belonging  to 
the  vrat,  and  that  latei:  one  of  the  vast  expansion  of  the 
taste  for  physical  scienoej  under  which  the  general  middle- 
class  pilbliie  purchases  fire  copies  of  ah  expensive  work  on 
geology  for  one  of  the  most  popular  Hotels  of  the  time. 
Certain  evidences^  Bettered  through  latei*  fearer,  seem  to 
show  that  While  the  study  of  physioal  soienoe  has  spread 
ttddely  a)ld  itipidl^r  ieimbng  both  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  of  ^ttr  societf ,  the  taste  fbt  fiction  has,  in  a  great 
degree,  goiie  down  to  the  l()Wer.  Peihaps  the  novel- 
riB^ng  achieved  by  thi^  middle  eliLsses  during  Scott's 
oiaree*  Was  enottgii  tat  a  Whole  century  j  aM  ill  sixfjr  years 
hehee  the  f^dssioil  may  revivCi  To  those,  howevfer^  Who 
tiBgiai^  the  changes  oeourting  in  tM  dffide  and  vklne  of 
liteiratute,  this  appeart  hardly  prebAble*  HdWeVer  that 
tiiajr  be,  the  World  Will  scareeljr  see  ag4in$  in  our  time,  a 
paynient  of  above  il8000  for  my  ««ielint  of  ©bp^Hght  of 
iiarrtttive  fiction.. 

A  great  festival  wttS  held  ftt  Strftf  fdi'd-upbii-Avbn  in  April 
18S7',  oil  Sh^fapeare's  l^rthday,  ftild  the  tWo  following 
dajriS— irtmi  the  23i-d  to  the  25th  indusivci  Theire  Was  ^ 
|)^botessiion  of  Bkalspeai-e  chatia>eters,  music,  ft  dhHinting  of 
his  epitaph  at  the  church,  bdnquets^  rustic  Sportfr,  and 
a  masquerade,  chiefly  6f  fehakspeare  characters.  Such 
fe)^tivftls — cob4laefaH)ratifag  neithef'  politieal  feor  warlike 
IbChievemelit;  but  something  better  than  ^ithei* — are  good 
ter  a  iiatlon,  ie^nd  themselves  Worthy  of  cothm^noi^tioii  in 
its  histbit. 

Seme  old  favourites  of  the  dramai  oi^  i-athfeir  of  the  stdg^, 
WiBilt  out  diiring  this  |)eriod  5  and  some  iiew  bhes  eamd  in. 
Fsaweiett  retii^d,  ^teir  havifag  amused  and  ihtet-ested  the 
etoWd  of  his  AdfeireiiS  M  thirty-hine  vfears  j  And  Griiii&ldi, 
the  iuieqiftlled  (doWh,  tbok  his  fatewell  ih  ^  prodigious 
Idbst  pahtomii^e.  Theire  W^  soinethii^  uhustiiAlly  pbt^bti^ 
in  his  retiJF^emekit,  hoWe'^er,  Sctd  ^  af^  alWisiys  tlie  fttreWells 
of  f^vbtirite  Aetorfe.  tie  wM  ]^fei3aatur^^Jr  Worn  out.  As 
he  Sftid  tMt  night,  he  Was  Mke  Vaulting  iennbitic^i — ^he  hM 
OTterteaped  himself;  He  wfil§  not  yet  eight-and-forty ;  feut 
he  WUd  sinking  fast.    <I  hdWy'  he  saidj  'stand  wiorse  on 
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m.y  legs  than  I  used  to  do  on  my  head.'  This  was  a 
melancholy  close  of  the  merriment  of  Grimaldi's  night  Mid 
of  his  career.  But  there  is  seldom  or  never  an  absence  of 
favourites  in  the  plajrgoing  wprld.  While,  iWKjording  to 
Lord  Eldon,  the  sun  of  England  was  aibout  to  set  for  ever 
— ^while.  a  CathoHo  demagogue  was  trying  to  forpe  his  way 
into  parliament,  to  the  utter  destruction  of  Church  and 
Stat^^  and  everything  else — Lord  Eldon  thus  writes : 
^  Amidst  all  our  political  difficulties  and  miseries,  the 
generality  of  folks  here  direct  their  attention  to  nothing 
but  miiaditatiopis  and .  controversies  about  the  face;  and 
figui^e,  and  voiee,  of  the  new  lady  who  is  come  over  li^re 
to  exoite  raptures  and  eJico?es  at  the  Opera-house — ^namely, 
Mademoisdle  Sontag.  Hardly  any,  other  subject  is 
touched  upon  in  conversation^  and  all  the  attention  due  to 
Ghufroh  tod  Stat^  is  withdrawn  tron\  ix)th,  and  bestowed 
on  this  same  Mademoiselle  Sontag.  Her  face  is  somewhat 
t6o  square  fot  a  bea^itj,  and  this  sad  circumstance  dis- 
tirease^  iib6  body  of  ftishionables  extremely.'  ^ 

Mademoiselle  Sontag  did  not  stay  very  long  j  and  her 
bir41ike  warnings  were  forgotten  in  the  higher  interest 
of  the  appefetrajice  of  another  Kembl^  the  next  year.  The 
youxitg  J^«^nny  Kemble,  then  only  eighteen,  cameforwar4  in 
October  1829j  under  circumstances  which  secured  to  her 
beforehatid  tile  sympathy  of  the  public,  as  her  name 
instired  fo^  hei*  a  due  appreciation  of  her  great  talents. 
She  eame  forward  to  retrieve  her  father's  aflfe-irs  and  those 
of  Covent  Garden  Theatre ;,  and  hcjc  success  w§8  splendid. 
For  two  or  thr^e  fieasons,  i^e  wafi  the  rage.  There  were 
al^v^y^  thi)se  whoj  true  to  art,.an4  loyal  to  Jklrs.  S^4dons, 
saw  thiEkt  h^x  nieee's.  extraordinary  popularity  could  not 
ladt,  uiifiustdined  as  it  was  by  the  long  study,  experience, 
an4  diseipUiiO — ^to  say  nothing  of  tilie  u^nrivalled  genius — 
of  Mreu  Siddons ;  I^ut  the  iatppearance  of  the  young  actress 
was  a  high  treat,  though  a  temporary  one,  to  the  Ijondon 
{mbli^^i  £^e  w^it  te  America^  ai^d  married  there;  and 
Btilbpeq^Bt  enj^p^s^aieea  in  England  have  not  revived  the 
"ch  her  hr»t  jeffbrts  exciteq. 


e&thiid|i&m  W£  .. 

T^  Sx^XBAiio  world  is  not  more  sure  of  a  qonstant  sue- 
eessioi^  of  ^thusiaemi^.  &0ak  the  religious.  It  is  at  this 
time,  in  1828,  ^iat  we  first  bear  of  that  extraordinary  man 
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who  was  soon  to  turn  so  many  heads ;  the  greater  number 
by  a  passing  excitement,  and  not  a  few  by  actually  craving 
them.  The  way  in  which  we  first  hear  of  the  Rev. 
Edward  Irving  is  characteristic.  It  was  by  the  fell  of  a 
church  in  Kirkcaldy,  from  the  overcrowding  of  the  people 
to  hear  him.  The  gallery  fell,  and  brought  down  much 
ruin  with  it.  Twenty-eight  persons  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  more  or  less  injured. 
Among  the  killed  were  three  young  daughters  of  a 
widowed  mother,  who  never  more  lifted  up  her  head,  and 
was  laid  by  their  side  in  a  few  weeks.  What  Irving  was 
as  a  sign  of  the  times  we  shall  have  occasion  to  see  here- 
after ;  for,  for  seven  years  from  this  date,  and  especially 
during  the  first  half  of  that  period,  he  was  conspicuous  in 
the  public  eye,  and  doing  what  he  could,  under  a  notion  of 
duty,  to  intoxicate  the  national  mind.  What  he  had  been, 
up  to  the  first  burst  of  his  fame,  we  know  through  the  tes- 
timony of  one  who  understood  him  well:  'What  the 
Scottish  uncelebrated  Irving  was,  they  that  have  only 
seen  the  London  celebrated — and  distorted — one  can  never 
know.  His  was  the  freest,  brotherliest,  bravest  human 
soul  mine  ever  came  in  contact  with.  I  call  him,  on  the 
whole,  the  best  man  I  have  ever,  after  trial  enough,  found 
in  the  world,  or  now  hope  to  find.  The  first  time  I  saw 
Irving  was  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  in  his  native  town, 
Annan.  He  was  fresh  from  Edinburgh  with  college 
prizes,  high  character,  and  promise.  He  had  come  to  see 
our  schoolmaster,  who  had  also  been  his.  We  heard  of 
famed  professors,  of  high  matters  classical,  mathematical, 
a  whole  wonderland  of  knowledge ;  nothing  but  joy,  health, 
hopefiilness  without  end,  looked  out  from  the  blooming 
young  man.'  It  was  in  1809  that  he  was  this  '  blooming 
young  man.'  The  rest  of  the  picture — what  he  was  just 
before  his  death  at  the  age  of  forty-two— we  shall  see  but 
too  soon« 

These  were  times  when  some  such  man  as  Edward 
Irving  was  pretty  sure  to  rise  up ;  times  certain  to  excite 
and  to  betray  any  such  man  who  might  exist  within  our 
borders.  The  religious  world  was  in  an  extraordinary 
state  of  confusion,  with  regard  both  to  opinion  and  con- 
science. The  High-Church  party  was  becoming  more  and 
more  disgusted  with  the  appeals  of  the  day  to  the  vulgar 
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'  ProteBtantism' ;  of  the  mob,  while  it  was  no  less  alarmed 
at  the  concessions  made  to  the  popular  will  on  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  matters.  The  most  earnest  members  of 
this  party  were  already  looking  towards  each  other,  and 
establishing  that  sort  of  union  which  was  immediately  to 
cast  discredit  on  the  hitherto  honoured  name  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  very  soon  to  originate  the  Tracts  for  the  Times. 
This  party  had  lost  its  trust  in  the  crown ;  it  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  parliament,  and  saw  that  it  must  soon  be  in 
antagonism  with  it ;  and  its  only  hope  now  was  in  making 
a  vigorous  effort  to  revive,  purify,  and  appropriate  to  itself 
the  Church.  This  exclusive  reliance  upon  the  Church 
appears  to  have  been,  as  yet,  the  only  new  point  of  sym- 
pathy between  this  party  and  Home ;  but  it  was  enough 
to  set  men  whispering  imputations  of  Komanism  against 
its  members.  While  such  imputations  were  arising  and 
spreading,  the  Low-Church  party  were  zealous  among 
the  Komanists  to  convert  them ;  and  the  registers  of  the 
time  show  their  great  success.  Conversions  from  popery 
figure  largely  among  the  incidents  of  the  few  years  follow- 
ing Catholic  emancipation;  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural.  There  were  in  the  Catholic  body,  as  there  would 
be  in  any  religious  body  so  circumstanced,  moay  men  who 
did  not  know  or  care  very  much  about  matters  of  faith,  or 
any  precise  definitions  of  them,  who  were  of  too  high  and 
honourable  a  spirit  to  desert  their  Church  while  it  was  in 
adversity,  who  had  fought  its  battles  while  it  was  depressed, 
but  were  indifferent  about  being  called  by  its  name  after 
it  came  into  possession  of  its  rights.  Again,  amidst  the 
new  intercourse  now  beginning  between  Catholics  and 
Churchmen,  it  was  natural  that  both  parties,  and  especi- 
ally the  Catholics,  should  find  more  common  ground  exist- 
ing than  they  had  previously  been  aware  of ;  and  their 
sympathy  might  easily  become  a  real  fraternisation. 
Again,  there  might  naturally  have  been  many  Catholics 
constitutionally  disposed  to  a  more  inward  and  '  spiritual ' 
religion  than  they  received  from  a  priest  who  might  add 
to  the  formalism  of  his  Church  an  ignorance  or  hardness 
which  would  disqualify  him  for  meeting  the  needs  of  such 
persons.  Under  these  influences  we  cannot  wonder  that 
conversions  from  popery  were  numerous  at  that  time ;  but 

VOL.  II.  z 
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we  may  rathey  wonder  what  Lord  Eldon,  and  other  pious 
Protestants  thought  of  a  fact  so  directly  lu  opposition  to 
all  their  anticipations.  Protestantism  had  ite  day  then, 
when  its  self-called  champions  least  expepted  it;  and 
popery  has  had  its  day  since,  when  the  gu^^rdians  of  the 
church,  or  those  who  considered  themselves  so,  were  least 
prepared  for  it.  An  extraordinary  incident  wMch  occurred 
in  the  midst  of  these  conversions  was  the  defence  set  np 
by  the  counsel  for  the  defendants  in  an  action  for  libel, 
Ibrought  by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  against  the  printer 
and  publisher  of  a  newspaper.  The  libel  complained  of 
was  an  assertion  that  the  archbishop  had  offered  a  Catholic 
priest  £1000  in  cash,  and  a  living  of  £800  a  year,  to 
become  a  Protestant.  Serjeant  Taddy  declared  the  allega- 
tion to  be  purely  honourable  to  the  archbishop,  instead  of 
libellous,  as,  by  a  whole  series  of  laws,  he  was  authorised 
to  bestow  rewards  on  Catholics  who  should  submit  to  con- 
version ;  and  under  this  head  of  his  argument  he  brought 
forward  the  atropious  old  laws  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  first 
Georges,  by  which  bribes  to  Protestantism,  on  -(iho  one 
hand,  were  set  against  penalties  for  Catholicism  on  the 
other.  The  defence  was  purely  ironical;  but  the  judge 
had  to  be  serlqus.  He  pronounced  these  old  laws  irrele- 
vant, being  Irish  i  and,  not  stopping  there,  declared  their 
intention  to  be,  not  to  bribe,  but  to  grant  a  provision  after- 
wards to  those  *who,  frqm  an  honest  conviction  of  the 
errors  of  the  Eoiiaish  Church,  had  voluntarily  embraced 
the  purer  doctrines  of  Protestantism.' 

The  moderate  Churchmen,  meanwhile,  were  dissatisfied 
with  the  prospect  opei^e4  by  thp  conflicts  of  the  High  a^d 
Low  Church  parties ;  and  some  of  them  beg^  tp  qpsir^  a 
revision  and  reconsiitution  of  the  whole  establishpaent. 

Dr.  Arnold  writes :  •  What  might  not do,  if  he  would 

set  himsplf  to  work  in  the  House  qf  liords,  not  to  patoh  up 
this  hole  or  that,  but  to  recast  the  whole  corrupt  system, 
which  in  many  points  stands  just  as  it  did  In  the  wqrst 
times  of  popery,  only  reading  *'  feing,**  or  "  aristocracy",  i^ 
the  place  of  "  pope!" '  Again,  when  disturbed  by  tbe 
moral  signs  of  the  times  :  '  I  think  thp,t  the  clergy  as  a 
body  might  do  much,  if  they  were  steadily  to  observe  the 
evils  of  the  times,  and  preach  fearlessly  against  them,    I 
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qm^no%  nnderstand  wH^^t  is  the  good  of  a  nation^  Glmrch, 
if  it  1>Q  ;^ot  to  Cllri9ti£^Qi9^  the  nation,  an4  introduce  the 
principle^;  pf  Christianity  into  we;^*s  social  and  civil  rela- 
tions, ^nd  ^xposQ  th^  if7ickpdnjpsp  pf  th^t  spirit  which 
n^aiptftins  tjie  game-laws,  mi  ^  ag^dpnUure  and  tr^de 
seems  to  think  that  there  is  no  such  sin  a«f  cqy^tPUS^efis, 
and  that  if  a  mm  i»  not  dishow^st,  bp  has  i^Qthing  to  do 
but  to  make  all  tlie  profit  of  ni$  capital  that  he  ca^.  lAIen 
w^re  too  hugy  looking^  after  the  faith  of  everybody  ^e  to 
attpwd  to  tbe  n^pral  pvils  of  the  timen ;  an4  yet,  po  party 
was  satisfied  with  the  Chnroh,  or  an^jr  body  pf  Cb^rcinmen 
of  its  pwp.  This  vas  ^actly  the  jimctpr^  to  a?:cite  apA 
betrajr  IJdvard  Jrvipg.  ^ 

Amidst  these  diversities  of  faitb>  there  never  was  a  time 
yrhen  diversity  of  opinipu  vas  less  tolerated.  Apiidat  the 
yebppaent  assertion  of  Protestantism,  its  famous  right  of 
private  judgment  was  praotically  as  wuph  denied,  with 
jmpunity  and  applause,  as  it  cpuld  have  been  nnder  popish 
ascendency.  The  fact  of  the  illegality  uf  bequests  for  the 
encouragement  of  popery  was  brought  prominently  before 
the  piiblic  in  1828,  by  a  plaipa  qf  the  crowp  against  the 
Bishop  of  !31ois.  The  Hishop  of  Blqis  had  put  put  a  bpol^, 
whep  resident  in  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  century, 
which  be  believed  migbt  serve  the  cause  pf  religion  per- 
manently; and  he  invested  a  large  sum  of  money,  ap* 
Sointing  trustees,  who  were  to  pay  him  the  dividends 
uring  his  life,  and  apply  tbem  ^-ftpr  his  death  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  his  work.  It  seems  as  if  the  bishop  bad  dis- 
covered that  his  bequest  was  likely  to  be  set  aside  as 
illegal,  at  the  present  time  of  eager  cpntroverpy;  for  he 

Setitioned  v^  the  Rolls  Court .  that  his  bequest  might  bo 
eclared  illegal  and  yoid,  and  that  the  stoqk  might  be  re- 
tran^ferred  to  himself.  But  bere  the  oro^wi  interposed, 
demanding  the  stock  in  question,  on  the  ground  that  tbe 
moneyi  having  been  applied  to  ^  superstitipus  use,  was 
forfeited  to  the  crown — ^any  proviso  of  the  testator  in  pre- 
vention of  sucb  forfeiture  being  an  ^yasion.  of  the  law. 
The  master  qf  the  rolls,  bowever,  decreed  justice  tp  the 
bishop,  giving  him  back  his  money,  wfeile  deciding  that 
he  must  not  put  it,  in  the  way  of  bequest,  to  supb  *  a 
superstitious  use '  as  spreading  a  boo^  in  adyocacy  of  the 
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faitli  that  he  held.  The  whole  transaction  looks  like  one' 
not  belonging  to  onr  own  century.  The  laws  were 
ancient ;  but  the  use  made  of  them  by  the  crown,  on  the 
plea  of  the  contrariety  of  the  book  to  the  policy  of  the 
country,  is  disheartening  to  look  back  upon  as  an  incident 
of  our  own  time. 

One  small  advance  in  religious  liberty  was,  however, 
made  in  1828,  when  the  question  was  raised  whether 
baptised  Jews  should  be  permitted  to  purchase  the  freedom 
of  the  city  of  London.  In  1785,  the  Court  of  Aldermen 
had  made  a  standing  order  that  this  privilege  should  not 
be  granted  to  baptised  Jews;  and  an  application  now, 
nearly  half  a  century  afterwards,  by  the  brothers  Saul, 
who  had  been  always  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith, 
though  children  of  Jewish  parents,  was  thought  a  good 
opportunity  for  one  more  struggle  for  religious  liberty, 
after  the  failure  of  many  in  the  intervening  time.  Much 
discussion  having  been  gone  through,  the  old-fashioned 
order  was  rescinded,  and  the  petitioners  were  directed  to  be 
sworn  in. 

Some  extraordinary  and  painful  scenes  which  took  place 
during  this  period  at  the  marriages  of  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, foreshowed  the  near  approach  of  that  relief  to  con- 
science which  was  given  by  the  Dissenters'  Marriage  Bill. 
One  wedding-party  after  another  delivered  protests  to  the 
officiating  clergymen,  and  declared  to  persons  present  their 
dissent  from  the  language  of  the  service,  and  that  it  was 
under  compulsion  only  that  they  uttered  and  received  it. 
One  clergyman  after  another  was  perplexed  what  to  do ; 
and  there  was  no  agreement  among  them  what  they 
should  do.  One  refused  to  proceed,  but  was  compelled  to 
give  way ;  and  another  took  no  notice.  One  rejected,  and 
another  leceived,  a  written  protest.  Some  shortened  the 
service  as  much  as  possible;  and  others  inflicted  every 
word  with  unusual  emphasis.  Such  scandals  could  not  be 
permitted  to  endure ;  and  more  and  more  persons  saw  that 
the  Dissenters  must  be  relieved  and  silenced  by  being 
made  free  to  marry  according  to  their  consciences. 

Two  or  three  awkward  questions  arose  at  this  time  in 
our  dependencies  on  questions  of  liberty,  which  were  in 
each  case  decided  in  favour  of  the  subject  against  the 
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government.  The  East  India  Company  were  bo  rash  as 
to  attempt  at  the  same  time  to  coerce  the  press  at  Calcutta, 
and  to  impose  a  stamp-duty  of  doubtful  legality,  when  the 
period  of  the  expiration  of  their  charter  was  drawing  on. 
The  council  at  Calcutta  prohibited  the  publication  of  any 
newspaper  or  other  periodical  work  by  any  person  not 
licensed  by  the  governor  and  council;  and  the  licenses 
given  were  revocable  at  pleasure.  Englishmen  were  not 
likely  to  submit  to  such  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of 
printing,  at  any  distance  from  home;  and  the  men  of 
Calcutta,  after  the  regulation  had  been  registered  there, 
looked  anxiously  to  see  what  would  be  done  at  Bombay. 
Two  of  the  three  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bombay 
refused  to  register  the  regulation,  as  contrary  to  law ;  and 
the  Calcutta  authorities  were  therefore  ignominiously  de- 
feated. And  so  they  were,  by  the  ordinary  magistrates, 
about  the  same  time,  on  another  occasion  of  equal  import- 
ance. The  government  wished  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Burmese  war  by  a  new  stamp-duty,  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  whole  population  of  Calcutta  unjust  and  oppressive, 
and  even  illegal.  All  argument  of  couusel,  all  petition 
and  remonstrance  being  found  unavailing,  the  inhabitants 
resolved  to  petition  parliament.  They  obtained  permission 
from  the  sheriff,  as  usual,  to  meet  for  the  purpose;  but 
the  sheriff  was  visited  with  a  severe  reprimand  from  the 
council,  and  the  meeting  forbidden.  The  next  step  was 
to  hold  a  meeting  as  an  aggregate  of  individuals,  instead 
of  in  any  corporate  capacity;  and  public  notice  of  this 
intention  was  given.  The  council,  while  professing  to 
have  *no  objection'  to  the  inhabitants  petitioning  par- 
liament— a  thing  to  which  they  had  no  more  right  to 
object  than  to  the  inhabitants  getting  their  dinners — sent 
an  order  to  the  stipendiary  magistrates  to  prevent  the 
meeting,  and  if  necessary,  to  disperse  the  assemblage  by 
force.  The  magistrates  consulted  counsel,  and  finding 
that  each  of  them  would  be  liable  to  an  action  for  trespass 
for  disturbing  a  lawful  meeting,  they  declined  acting,  and 
the  meeting  took  place.  Here  was  foreshown  some  of  the 
future  imder  the  new  charter. 

In  1827,  we  first  hear  of  the  new  functionary,  the  pro- 
tector of  slaves,  and  of  proceedings  instituted  by  him. 
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An  ofder  in  council  was  promulgated  in  Demerara,  in 
Jskhuai-y  1820i  ^hich  had^  after  Tehement  disputeSi  been 
prfeviousljr  ptdmulgfeted  in  Trinidad,  hy  which,  amdng 
othei*  provision s,  a  protector  df  slaves  was  ordained  to  be 
appoitLted^  who  was  lo  be  cognizant  of  all  jiixK^eedings 
against  Slaves-,  and  agAinst  persons  declared  to  have  injured 
slates;  and  to  isee  that  justice  was  done  to  thd  negroes. 
He  was  to  assert  and  maintain  the  right  of  the  slaves  to 
marriage  fond  to  property  |  ftnd  to  look  td  their  claini  to 
ematicipatibn.  In  1827,  the  first  claim  of  a  slave  to  pur- 
chase liberty  Was  niadfe  in  Berbioej  and  the  protector 
carried  the  causiSj  I'he  opposition  set  up  by  the  owner  of 
the  Woman  whose  dASe  was  in  question^  exhibited  the 
vioibUs  assurance  which  was  an  understood  oharabteristio 
of  West  India  slaveholders.  The  plea — ^there,  in  that  fepot 
where  marriage  Anlong  slaves  had  been  a  thing  unheard 
of,  and  where  purity  of  mot-als  was,  naturally,  equally 
unknown — ^Was,  that  the  money  with  which  the  slave 
desil-ed  td  pUrChasd  her  freedom  had  been  obtained  by 
immoral  courses — ^the  woman  hfoving  had  a  mulatto  child. 
The  plea,  ddions  frdni  its  hypdcrisjr,  was  rejected  on  a 
ground  of  Ifciw.  The  protector  claimed  for  himself,  as  the 
legal  dflSdet  conoertied,  the  power  of  detennining  -v^hether 
the  money  had  been  honestly  earned.  He  had  ascertained 
that  it  had  been  honestlv  earned.  The  result  ^asj  that 
the  wohian  fend  her  child  were  declared  free  on  payment 
of  a  sum  fbtdd  by  appraisers.  Thus,  not  only  was  a  great 
inroad  hiade  on  the  despotism  of  slavery,  but  a  prophedy 
was  given  fbtth  to  the  whole  wotld,  that  greater  changes 
were  impending.  The  wedge  was  in,  and  the  split  must 
widen.  In  the  sftme  year^  a  treslty  for  iJbe  abolition  of 
thd  slave-trade  Was  made  with  Brazil,  the  emperor 
engaging  that  the  traffic  should  ceftse  in  three  years  from 
the  ratification  df  the  treaty ;  after  which  thfe  acfe  of  trading 
in  slates  was  to  be  consideitid  as  piracy. 

A  proceedingj  big  With  prophboy  of  thfe  fate  of  all 
reihnants  of  feudality,  is  noticeable  in  the  Scotch  High 
Oourt  df  JUstidiaty  in  1827.  A  gamekeeper  of  Lord  Home 
being  indicted  for  murder  for  having  set  and  bharged  a 
spring-gun,  by  Which  a  man  Was  shot  dead,  the  counsel  of 
the  accused  bfegan  his  defenccj  by  asserting  thd  legality  of 
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the  Act  of  setting  and  charging  a  spring-gim.  Certain 
English  judges — ^Abbottj  Bailey,  and  Best — ^had  delivered 
an  opinion,  a  few  years  bfefore,  that  the  act  was  lawful, 
and  moirally  defensible*  As  the  practice  was  abolished  in 
this  same  year,  1827,  we  may  spare  ourselves  the  pain  and 
shame  of  citing  the  arguments — the  prejudices  under  the 
nam^  of  opinions — which  English  judges  could  bring 
themBelTes  to  deliver  at  so  late  a  date  as  the  nineteenth 
oentury*  The  men  and  their  judgments  are  gibbeted  in 
the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Bevieuo.  The  Scotch  judges 
now,  after  hearing  full  and  fair  argument,  decided  against 
the  legality,  as  well  as  the  morality,  of  the  actj  and 
declar^  the  accused  liable  to  prosecution  for  wilful  murder. 
*  The  general  doctrine  of  the  law,  even  in  England,'  their 
lordships  agreed,  'was,  that  it  will  not  suffer,  with 
impunity,  any  crime  to  be  prevented  by  death ;  unless  the 
same^  if  oommittedj  could  be  punished  with  death. 
Poaching  would  not  be  so  punished.  Spring-guns  were 
secret,  deadly,  andj  At  the  same  time,  dastardly  engines 
...  k  It  was  an  aggravation  that  they  did  in  a  secret, 
clandestine^  and  dastardly  manner,  what  durst  not  be 
openly  attempted*'  To  ordinary  person^,  the  case  always 
seemed  clear  ehough.  The  man  who  set  a  spring-gun 
either  meant  to  shoot  somebody,  or  he  did  riot.  If  he  did^ 
he  was  guilty  of  murderous  intent.  If  not,  whjr  set  the 
gun  at  all  ?  Much  was  said,  in  the  days  of  spring-guns^ 
and  very  |t)roperlJ^,  of  the  number  of  persons,  not  poachdrs, 
who  were  shot  j  of  the  constant  danger  to  children,  old 
people  gathering  sticks,  or,  as  Sydney  Smith  hd,s  it,  '  sonie 
unhappy  botanist  or  lover.'  But  the  one  point  of  mur- 
derous intent,  if  any  intent  at  all,  is  enough — enough  to 
stamp  our  age  with  barbaristn  to  the  erid  of  time.  '  If  a 
man  is  not  mad,'  says  Sydney  Smith,  *he  must  be  pre- 
sumed to  foresee  common  consequences;  if  he  puts  a 
bullet  into  a  spring-gun,  he  must  be  sujjposed  to  foresee 
that  it  will  kill  any  poacher  who  touches  the  wire  j  and 
to  that  cdnsequence  he  must  stdnd.  We  do  not  suppose 
all  preservers  of  game  to  be  so  bloodily  inclined,  that  they 
Would  priefer  the  death  of  a  poacher  to  his  staying  away. 
Their  bbjedt  is  to  preserve  game ;  they  have  no  objection 
td  preserve  the  lives  bf  their  fellotv-creaturfes  also,  if  both 
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can  exist  at  the  same  time;  if  not,  the  least  worthy  of 
God's  creatures  must  fall — the  rustic  without  a  soul ;  not 
the  Christian  partridge — ^not  the  immortal  pheasant-— not 
the  rational  woodcock,  or  the  accountable  hare/  If  it 
appears  an  idle  task  to  be  presenting  matters  so  plain, 
even  after  it  had  long  been  decided  that  it  was  unlawful 
to  kill  a  dog  which  is  pursuing  game  in  a  manor — ^Lord 
EUenborough  declaring  that  '  to  decide  the  contrary  would 
outrage  reason  and  sense ' — we  can  only  say  that  we  are 
presenting  a  picture  of  the  times  under  our  hand ;  times 
when  such  a  remonstrance  as  this  was  needed  in  England. 
'  There  is  a  sort  of  horror  in  thinking  of  a  whole  land 
filled  with  lurking  engines  of  death — ^machinations  against 
human  life  under  every  green  tree — ^traps  and  guns  in 
every  dusky  dell  and  bosky  bourn ;  the  fer<B  naturd — the 
lords  of  manors,  eyeing  their  peasantry  as  so  many  butts 
and  marks,  and  panting  to  hear  the  click  of  the  trap,  and 
to  see  the  flash  of  the  gun.  How  any  human  being, 
educated  in  liberal  knowledge  and  Christian  feeling,  can 
doom  to  certain  destruction  a  poor  wretch  tempted  by  the 
sight  of  animals  that  naturally  appear  to  him  to  belong  to 
one  person  as  well  as  another,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
We  cannot  imagine  how  he  could  live  in  the  same  village, 
and  see  the  widow  and  orphans  of  the  man  whose  blood 
he  had  shed  for  such  a  trifle.  We  consider  a  person  who 
could  do  this  to  be  deficient  in  the  very  elements  of  morals 
— ^to  want  that  sacred  regard  to  human  life  which  is  one  of 
the  comer-stones  of  civil  society.  If  he  sacrifices  the  life 
of  man  for  his  mere  pleasures,  he  would  do  so,  if  he  dared, 
for  the  lowest  and  least  of  his  passions.  He  may  be  de- 
fended, perhaps,  by  the  abominable  injustice  of  the  game- 
laws,  though  we  think  and  hope  he  is  not.  But  there 
rests  upon  his  head,  and  there  is  marked  in  his  account, 
the  deep  and  indelible  sin  of  blood-guiltiness.*  This  is  the 
deep  and  indelible  sin  which  is  marked  in  the  account  of  the 
nation,  under  the  head  of  its  game-defences,  till,  as  before 
recorded.  Lord  Suffield  obtained  a  parliamentary  prohibi- 
tion of  man-traps  and  spring-guns,  in  the  session  of  1827. 
As  a  winding-up  of  the  improvements  of  this  period, 
and  in  rank  the  very  first,  we  must  mention  the  systematic 
introduction  of  cheap  literature,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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working-classes.'^  A  series  or  two  of  cheap  works  had  been 
issued  before,  chiefly  of  entertaining  books  meant  for  the 
middle  classes;  and  there  was  never  any  deficiency  of 
infamous  half-penny  trash,  hawked  about  the  streets,  and 
sold  in  low  shops.  The  time  had  now  arrived  for  some- 
thing very  different  fix)m  either  of  these  kinds  of  literature 
to  appear. 

Immediately  upon  the  establishment  of  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes, it  was  found  that  the  deficiency  of  attainable 
books  in  science  and  literature  was  a  serious  misfortune. 
Men  can  learn  little  from  lectures,  unless  they  can  follow 
up  their  subjects  by  reading ;  and  hearty  efforts  were 
made  to  collect  libraries,  and  form  reading  societies.  These 
efforts  convinced  all  concerned  in  them  of  two  facts — ^that 
books  were  dreadfully  expensive,  and  that  many  that  were 
eminently  wanted  did  not  exist ;  elementary  treatises  on 
scientific  subjects,  by  which  students  might  be  introduced 
into  the  comprehension  of  a  new  subject  by  a  more 
rational  method  than  through  a  wilderness  of  technical 
terms.  The  friends  of  popular  enlightenment  began,  upon 
this,  to  consider  whether  the  want  could  not  be  supplied ; 
whether  works  truly  elementary  could  not  be  issued  so 
cheaply  as  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  members  of  mechanics' 
institutes ;  and  in  April  1 825,  Mr.  Brougham,  Lord  John 
Bussell,  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Crawford,  William  Allen, 
and  others,  formed  themselves  into  a  society,  under  the 
name  of  the  'Society  for  Promoting  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.'  Large  subscriptions  were  offered, 
and  all  looked  promising,  when  the  commercial  convulsions 
of  the  time  stopped  the  progress  of  the  work ;  and  little 
more  was  done  than  in  the  way  of  preparation,  till 
November  1826,  when  Mr.  Brougham  assembled  the 
friends  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  organisation  of  the 
society  was  completed.  The  issue  of  works  began  on  the 
1st  of  March  1827,  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  of  un- 
exampled cheapness;  and  the  publication  was  continued 
fortnightly  for  a  long  period.  The  subscriptions  declined 
when  the  society  was  once  fairly  in  operation ;  and  after 
the  first  year,  it  was  mainly  supported  by  the  sale  of  its 
works.  The  society  was  incorporated  by  a  charter,  in 
1832,  and  before  the  virtual  expiration  of  its  efforts  and 
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powers,  it  had  done  gteat  service  to  the  existing  genera- 
tion; though  not  precisely — as  hglppetls  with  almost  all 
social  enterprises — to  the  extent*  or  in  the  mode,  contem- 
plated. The  profession — and,  nd  doubt,  the  intentiqn — 
was  to  teach  the  elemehts  of  liU  the  soienees^  moral  as 
well  as  natural;  polititiS)  jurisprudenoe^  ^Ud  universal 
history  as  well  as  physical  science.  As  Mr.  Brougham 
said,  in  his  Tr^tise  on  Popular  Education :  *  Why  should 
not  political,  as  well  ^s  all  other  works,  he  published  in 
a  cheaf)  form^  and  in  numbers?'  atid  he  proceeded  to 
assign  good  reasons  why  they  should  j  but  it  was  not  done. 
In  the  laudatory  and  exulting  notice  of  the  dperatiotis  of 
the  society,  some  months  aftet  its  wotks  ^ere  Spread  over 
the  kingdom,  the  Edinburgh  Beview  slides  in  a  hjnt : . '  We 
trust,  however*  that  the  apjiearanoe  of  the  ethical  And 
political  treatises  will  not  be  unnecessarily  delayed.' 
They  never  camej  and  the  consequenbes  to  the  society 
and  to  the  public  were  very  serious — too  serious  to  be 
passed  over  without  grave  mentioh.  Some  of  the  leading 
promoters  of  this  society  becaiiie  the  rulers  bf  the  country 
a  short  time  afterwards.  Those  whom  they  had  invited 
to  be  their  readets  were  aware  of  their  own  lack  of 
political  and  historical  knowledge ;  and  that  this  knowledge 
was  at  that  period  of  our  history,  of  the  highest  import- 
ance to  thetn.  •  They  deslted  it  and  asked  for  It ;  it  waS 
promised  to  them,  but  not  giveh*  It  w£ls  promised  by  men 
about  to  enter  iilto  office ;  and  when  thisy  Were  in  office,  it 
was  not  given.  While  a  vast  change  Was  taking  plAofe  iti 
the  constitution^  and  a  multitude  of  men  Were  eager  to 
learn  the  history  and  bearings  of  this  change,  they  Were 
put  off  with  treatises  on  dynamics  and  the  polarisation  of 
light.  Explanations  of  the  fact  might,  perhaps,  be  easily 
given;  but  the  fact  was  ihjurioufil  to  the  spread  of  the 
knowledge  which  the  society  was  willing  to  afford.  The 
calm  observers  of  the  time  presently  saw  that  the  jposition 
of  the  Whig  ministry  After  the  passage  of  the  Beforin  BiU 
was  seriously  affected  by  the  |)opular  pei^uasionj  whether 
right  or  wrong,  that  the  Whigs  desired  to  preclude  thein 
froni  political  khowledgek  So  imuch  for  what  thid  im- 
portant ai^sooiatidn  failed  to  effects  It  is  very  Shimating 
to  observe  and  note  what  it  achieved. 
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The  actual  disiribntioii  of  teiis  of  thousands  of  copies  of 
works  of  a  high  qilalitj^  is  bj  no  niesins  the  leading  faJbt  of 
this  oase-— great  as  it  is.  A  mora  important  one  is  the 
raising  of  the  popular  sfcandard  of  requirement  in  literck- 
ture  s^nd  sdience.  It  id  no  small  matter  to  havb  issued  the 
PetMp  Mctgatine  at  the  rate  of  nearly  200,000  copies  per 
w^k  I  but  it  id  a  greatei*  to  have  driren  out  of  the  market 
the  vast  amount  of  trash  to  trhich  the  Penny  Magazine  was 
preferred.  The  society's  Almanac  is  a  great  boon ;  but  a 
part  of  the  gbod  is,  thskt  it  excluded  the  absurd  old-world 
almanacs^  )ihd  immediately  caused  an  improvement  in 
those  issued  by  the  Stationers'  Oolnpfcny.  Othbr  oyclopaa- 
dias  aild  family  libraries  followed  upon  the  diffet^nt  series 
ifibued  by  the  society ;  and  the  Christian  Knowledge  Com* 
mittee  set  lip  their  Saturday  Magazine,  after  the  model  of 
the  Penn^  Magazine,  There  being,  as  provided  by  the 
charter,  no  division  df  profits  ih  the  society,  the  gains  from 
their  more  popular  works  wetit  to  set  up  works  of  great 
vbIu^  which  could  not  possibly  pay ;  such  as  their  Statistics 
of  ih&  British  Empire.  A  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maps 
genehtlly  followed  the  appearance  of  the  society's  Atlas. 
When  to  these  great  benefits  we  add  the  consideration  bf 
the  value  of  the  works  published — ^the  Penny  Cyclopcedia, 
the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  the  Journal  of  Educor- 
tion^  the  Oallery  of  Portraits,  the  geographical  and  astro- 
nomical maps,  with  many  a  series  besides — ^we  shall  see 
that  the  institution  of  this  society  was  an  important  fea- 
ture of  its  timeS)  and  one  of  the  hohoilrs  belonging  to  the 
reign  df  Geol^e  IV*  It  did  not  succeed  in  all  its  professed 
objects ;  it  did  not  give  to  the  bperative  classes  of  GregLt 
Britain  a  library  of  the  elements  of  all  sciences;  it  omitted 
some  of  the  most  important  of  the  sciences,  and  with 
regard  to  some  othel*  presented  anything  rather  than  the 
elements.  It  did  not  fully  penetrate  the  masses  that  most 
needed  &id.  But  it  established  the  principle  and  precedent 
of  cheap  publication — cheapness  includiiig  goodness — 
stiiuiilated  the  demand  for  soutid  infomiation,  and  the 
poWer  and  inclination  to  supply  that  demahd,  and  marked 
a  great  era  in  the  history  of  popular  enlightennleht. 
Bodies  of  men  are  never  so  wise  and  so  good  as  their 
aggregate  of   individual  wisdom  and  goodness  pledges 
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them  to  be ;  and  this  society  diBappointed  the  expectations 
of  the  public,  and  of  their  own  friends,  in  many  ways ; 
but  this  was  because  the  conception  and  its  earliest  aspira- 
tions were  so  noble  as  they  were ;  and  it  is  with  the  con- 
ception and  original  aspiration,  that,  in  reviewing  the 
spirit  of  the  period,  we  have  to  do.  Any  work  suggested 
is  sure  to  £bid  doers — one  set,  if  not  another;  it  is  the 
suggestion  that  is  all-important  in  the  history  of  the 
time. 

Within  two  years  after  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
happened  that  of  his  sister,  the  Queen  of  Wtirtemberg, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  George  III.  After  she  became  the 
second  wife  of  the  King  of  Wurtemberg,  she  had  little 
connection  with  England;  and  the  tidings  of  her  death 
were  chiefly  interesting  as  reminding  men  that  one  genera- 
tion was  passing  away,  and  another  coming.  She  died  on 
the  6th  of  October  1828,  in  her  sixty-third  year. 

In  January  1830,  a  death  happened  in  the  political 
world,  which  occasioned  extraordinary  relief  to  all  dull,  or 
indolent,  or  in  any  way  incapable  or  unworthy  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Tiemey,  the  castigator — 
the  unremitting  satirist  of  incapacity  and  unworthiness 
in  any  sort  of  functionary— died  suddenly  on  the  25th  of 
that  month.  He  had  long  been  known  to  be  suffering 
under  an  organic  disease  of  the  heart ;  and  he  was  found, 
dead  and  cold,  sitting  in  his  chair  in  the  attitude  of  sleep. 
The  most  notorious  single  event  in  the  political  life  of  Mr. 
Tiemey,  was  his  duel  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1798,  the  fault  of 
which  appears  to  have  lain  wholly  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who 
charged  Mr.  Tiemey  with  '  a  wish  to  impede  the  service 
of  the  country,'  and  refused  to  retract,  when  time  and 
opportunity  were  afforded.  Both  parties  left  the  ground 
unharmed.  Mr.  Tiemey  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  concentrated  parliamentary  opposition ;  but  he  was  in 
offiee  for  short  periods  at  different  times  of  his  life ;  first, 
as  treasurer  of  the  navy  under  Mr.  Addington,  in  1803 ; 
and  laat,  as  master  of  the  Mint  under  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827. 
He  represented  many  places  in  parliament  during  his 
political  life  of  forty-two  years;  and  died  member  for 
Knaresborough. 

It  was  in  May  of  the  same  year  that  Sir  Bobert  Peel, 
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the  father  of  the  minister,  died  at  the  age  of  eighty.  He 
was  originally  a  cotton  manufacturer ;  and  in  that  busi- 
ness he  early  obtained  great  wealth,  which  enabled  him  to 
become  an  extensive  landed  proprietor,  a  benefactor  to  the 
borough  of  Tamworth,  where  his  influence  soon  tran- 
scended that  of  the  Townshends,  and  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment who  discharged  his  function  well.  He  was  an  able 
and  oonscientious  public  man,  and  blessed  in  his  domestic 
relations,  dying  in  the  midst  of  a  family  of  above  fifty 
desoendsaits.  His  politics  were  high  Tory.  He  considered 
the  national  debt  a  national  blessing,  believed  everything 
to  be  right  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  was  unable  so 
to  perceive  that  the  times  were  changing  as  to  take  any 
pleasure  in  the  political  acts  of  his  son  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years  of  his  life.  His  life  was  interesting  as 
an  indication  of  the  greatness  of  the  career  laid  open  to 
ability  and  industry,  under  favouring  circumstances,  in 
our  country ;  and  his  death  was  interesting,  not  only  as 
conferring  title  and  increased  wealth  on  his  illustrious  son, 
but  as  giving  him  that  freedom  of  speculation  and  action 
which  had  necessarily  been  more  or  less  restrained  of  late 
by  virtuous  filial  regards. 

Two  great  Indian  oflScers,  both  Scotch  by  birth,  died  in 
1828  and  the  following  year-i-Sir  David  Baird  and  Sir 
Thomas  Munro.  Sir  David  Baird  had  been  one  of  Tippoo 
Saib's  prisoners,  chained  by  the  leg  in  a  dungeon ;  after 
which  he  lived  to  receive  the  thanks  of  parliament  four 
times — for  his  services  in  India  in  1799;  in  Egypt  in 
1803;  in  the  Danish  expedition  in  1807;  and  in  the  Penin- 
sula in  1809,  after  the  battle  of  Corunna,  at  which  time  he 
was  made  a  baronet.  He  had  been  governor  of  Fort- 
George  two  years  when  he  died,  on  the  18th  of  August 
1829. — Sir  Thomas  Munro  was  governor  of  Madras  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  which  happened  by  a  sudden  attack  of 
cholera  in  July  1828.  Having  spent  his  life  in  Indian 
service,  he  was  anxious  to  return  to  England  in  1823,  but 
was  entreated  by  the  directors  to  remain.  He  received  his 
baronetcy  in  1825.  Capable  in  every  way,  as  he  had 
shown  himself  to  be  as  a  soldier,  his  most  eminent  services 
were  wrought  in  a  nobler  field,  in  settling,  governing  and 
fostering  one  conquered  province  after  another  that  was 
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put  under  his  charge.    His  just  and  humane  goyemipont 
was  his  highest  title  to  honour. 

Two  African  explorers  died  within  this  period — Wr. 
Salt,  on  the  30th  of  October  1828 ;  and  Major  Xiaing,  at 
some  time  not  perfectly  known,  but  supposed  to  be  during 
the  autumn  of  1826.  Major,  then  Lieutenant  liaing, 
having  been  sent  with  his  regiment  to  Sierra  Leone,  ei^- 
perienced  the  passion  for  African  exploration,  which  has 
proved  fatal  to  so  many  brave  adventurers  in  aU  times ; 
and,  after  various  expeditions  on  political  business  to  tribes 
residing  not  far  from  the  western  coasts,  he  was  made 
happy  by  an  appointment  to  proceed,  nid  Tripoli,  to  Tim- 
buctoo,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  course  of  the  Jfiger.  By 
that  time  the  discoveries  of  Denham  and  Qlapperton  had 
roused  much  expectation  and  ambition,  which  it  was 
Major  Laing's  hope  to  gratify.  On  the  14th  of  July  1825, 
he  married  the  daughter  of  the  British  consul  at  Tripoli, 
and  two  days  after  set  forth  on  the  expedition  from  whieh 
he  never  returned.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about 
his  fate.  On  the  21st  of  September  he  wrote  from  Tim- 
buctoo  the  last  letter  ever  received  from  him ;  and  iu  this 
letter,  which  conveys  an  impressiop  of  disoomfort  and 
danger,  he  declares  his  intention  of  leaving  the  great  town 
the  next  morning.  He  was  well  satisfied  with  his  own 
views  about  the  course  of  the  Niger,  and  declared  himself 
laden  with  information,  from  *  records  •  which  wera  '  abun- 
dant' at  Timbuotoo.  Of  all  this  he  promised  to  write 
from  Sego,  in  two  or  three  weeks ;  but  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  him  but  from  some  Arabs,  whose  testimony  could 
not  be  relied  on.  All  agreed  that  he  was  killed,  and  that 
his  property  was  stolen;  but  where,  in  that  fearful  desert, 
his  bones  are  whitening,  and  what  was  done  with  his 
effects,  no  real  knowledge  has  ever  been  obtained. — ^Mr. 
Salt  was  the  companion  of  Lord  Valentia  in  hia  eastern 
travels ;  and  he  published  his  drawings,  by  which  Lord 
Valentia's  work  is  illustrated  in  a  valuable  manner.  His 
familiarity  with  Oriental  customs  and  languages  caused 
him  to  be  selected  by  the  government  for  a  mission  to 
Abyssinia,  to  carry  presents'  to  the  emperor,  and  after- 
wards to  be  our  consul-general  in  Egypt.  He  died  at  a 
village  between  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  after  having  added 
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mnoh  to  our  knowledge  of  Efintern  oQniitries.  He  was  a 
native  of  Lichfield,  aiid  reoeiTed  bis  education  at  the 
grammar-school  of  that  city. 

Among  the  promoters  of  the  ni^ful  arts  who  died  during 
this  period,  wq  find  one  strange  humorist — ^Dr.  Kitchener, 
whose  name  was  supposed  to  be  an  assumed  one  by  a 
multitude  who  had  read  his  cookery-books,  without  being 
aware  that  he  had  written  upon  optics  and  musio  before  he 
committed  himself  to  gastronomic  science.  We  say, '  read 
his  cookery-books,'  because  it  ia  impossible  not  to  read 
them,  if  one  looks  at  them  at  all,  so  full  ar^  they  of  sense 
and  appropriate  learning,  and  of  sly  fan.  Br.  Kitchener 
was  educated  at  Ston  and  Glasgow,  was  nominally  a 
physician,  but  did  not  trouble  himself  about  practice,  as 
he  had  an  independent  fortune  and  bad  health.  He 
suffered  under  complicated  disease  for  many  years  before 
his  death,  which  happened  when  he  was  fifty  years  of  age, 
suddenly,  from  a  spaspoiodio  ^flection  of  the  heart.  It  was 
his  state  of  disease,  and  not  epicurism,  which  made  him  so 
refined  a  teacher  of  the  laws  of  luxury.  The  laws  of 
luxury  were,  in  his  opinion,  involved  in  those  of  health ; 
and  he  taught  both  together,  to  the  great  advantage  of  a 
multitude  of  readers,  numerous  beyond  computation.  He 
amused  himself  with  experiments  in  cookery,  and  was  to 
the  last  degree  exact  about  the  preparation  of  his  food; 
but  with  him  this  was  an  intellectual  pursuit,  foUpwed  up 
with  an  aim — his  own  habits  being  regular,  and  even 
abstemious,  except  on  occasion  when  an  attack  of  peculiar 
disease  caused  a  oirS'^ng  for  an  enormous  quantity,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  account,  of  animal  food.  His  chief  delight 
was  in  musio,  and  he  was  a  student  of  natural  philosophy. 
As  he  is  probably  the  only  man  who  will  ever  give  us  the 
overflowings  of  a  scientific  and  gentlemanly  mind  in  the 
form  of  witty  cookery-books,  he  should  find  a  place  in  the 
records  of  his  time.     He  died  in  February  1827. 

In  the  next  y^a^  died  the  man  to  whom  chiefly  our 
country  owes  the  introduction  of  the  muslin  manufacture 
. — ^Mt.  Samuel  Oldknow,  who  reached  his  seventy-second 
year.  When  quite  a  young  man,  he  tried  the  experimei^t 
of  mantjfaoturing  muslin  handkerchiefs,  at  Anderton,  near 
Bolton,  in  Lancashire.    In  a  few  years,  he  established  a 
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great  mannfactory  at  Stockport,  and  afterwards  at  Mellor, 
in  Derbyshire.  The  results  were  that,  as  regarded  him- 
self, he  grew  rich,  and  became  a  great  landed  proprietor 
and  agriculturist — ^being  president  of  the  Derby  Agricul- 
tural Society  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and,  as  regards  the 
public,  that  the  manufacture  is  now  brought  to  such  a 
point  of  perfection  that  we  can  bring  cotton  £rom  India, 
make  it  into  muslins  rivalling  those  of  India  themselves, 
and  sell  them  in  India  at  a  lower  price  than  the  native 
fabric  can  be  sold  for  on  the  spot.  Mr.  Oldknow  had  the 
energy  and  perseverance  which  invariably  distinguish 
public  benefactors  of  his  order.  He  seldom  saw  a  muslin 
dress  in  any  drawing-room,  of  a  pattern  that  was  new  to 
him,  but  he  had  the  pattern,  with  improvements,  in  the 
loom  the  next  day.  It  was  a  great  benefit  and  blessing  to 
his  mind  that  he  could  interest  himself  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  The  penalty  which  improvers  in  the  useful  arts 
usually  have  to  pay  for  their  privilege  is  that  they  cannot 
rid  themselves  of  their  object;  as  an  eminent  ribbon- 
designer  was  heard  to  say  that  it  was  the  plague  of  his  life 
that  he  saw  ribbons  everywhere — ^ribbons  iii  the  winter 
fire,  ribbons  in  the  summer  evening  clouds,  and  wherever 
there  was  form  and  colour.  Mr.  Oldknow  must  have 
dropped  his  muslins  when  in  his  farmyard,  and  among  his 
crops. 

The  great  printer,  Luke  Hansard,  died  in  1828,  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six.  His  father,  a  Norwich  manufacturer, 
had  died  early  in  embarrassed  circumstances.  At  the  end 
of  his  apprenticeship  to  the  printiug  business,  Luke 
Hansard  went  to  London,  with  one  guinea  in  his  pocket. 
The  very  next  time  that  he  had  a  guinea  in  his  pocket,  he 
sent  it  to  Norwich  to  pay  a  debt  of  his  father's — ^his  father 
having  then  been  dead  some  years.  Mr.  Hughs  of  Grreat 
Turnstile,  was  then,  in  1774,  printer  to  tiie  House  of 
Commons;  and  Luke  Hansard  became  a  compositor  in 
his  office.  In  two  years  he  was  made  a  partner ;  and  from 
that  time  his  career,  as  sketched  in  the  report  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  parliamentary  printing 
(1828),  was  nothing  short  of  illustrious.  He  improved  the 
extent  and  quality  of  the  parliamentary  printing  beyond 
what  had  been  dreamed  of.    Employed  by  Mr.  Orme  in 
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printing  his  History  of  India,  he  informed  himself  so 
thoroughly  on  Indiaai  subjects,  that  he  was  Burke's  right 
hand  in  selecting  evidence  from  India  documents  for  the 
trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  It  was  he  who  supplied  with- 
out delay,  and  without  the  commission  of  an  error,  the 
unequalled  demand  for  Burke's  Essay  on  the  French  Bevolu- 
tion.  Dr.  Johnson  secured  him  for  his  printer;  and  Person 
pronounced  him  the  most  accurate  of  Greek  printers. 
When  Mr.  Pitt  was  perplexed  how  to  get  the  report  of  the 
secret  committee  on  the  French  Kevolution  printed,  under 
such  impossible  conditions  as  his  own  illegible  hand- 
writing, extreme  haste,  and  absolute  secrecy,  Luke  Hansard 
promised  that  the  thing  should  be  done ;  and  the  minister 
was  amazed  by  the  sight  of  the  proof-sheets  early  the  next 
morning.  After  the  union  with  Ireland,  the  parliamentary 
printing  increased  so  much  that  Mr.  Hansard  declined  all 
private  business  except  during  the  parliamentary  recess, 
when  he  liked  to  have  it,  to  keep  his  great  corps  together 
and  in  practice.  His  great  corps  once  thought  they  had 
him  and  his  affairs  in  their  own  hands.  In  no  business 
could  a  strike  of  workmen  be  more  fatal  than  in  this ;  and 
in  1805,  when  strikes  were  the  fashion,  Hansard's  men 
thought  themselves  sure  of  any  wages  they  chose  to  ask. 
But  they  did  not  yet  know  their  employer.  The  greater 
the  danger,  the  better  prepared  was  such  a  man  to  meet 
it.  He  had  foreseen  the  event,  and  had  devised  plans,  and 
taught  them  to  his  sons,  by  which  the  art  of  printing 
might,  by  extreme  subdivision  of  employment,  be  practised 
by  untrained  hands.  He  let  his  workmen  go ;  picked  up 
great  numbers  of  unemployed  men  from  the  streets  and 
stable-yards,  put  on  a  working-jacket,  and,  with  his  sons, 
went  from  one  to  another,  showing  how  the  business  was 
to  be  done,  and  aiding  in  it.  He  was  an  early  riser ;  and 
his  plans — so  original,  so  various,  and  so  singularly  suc- 
cessful— ^were  made  in  the  clearness  and  coolness  of  the 
morning,  before  those  were  awake  who  were  to  execute  his 
schemes.  He  was  little  seen  out  of  the  range  of  his  busi- 
ness ;  and  that  business  was  of  so  wide  a  range  as  to  afford 
constant  exercise  to  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind.  It  united 
the  interests  of  the  scholar,  the  literary  man,  and  the  poli- 
tician, with  those  of  the  vast  mechanism  of  his  business. 

VOL.  II.  2  A 
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Ho  had  the  excellent  health  which  is  %ke  natural  privilege 
of  men  who  work  the  whole  of  the-  brain  equably  and 
diligently — the  faculties  which  relatt  to  the  body,  the 
intellect,  and  the  affections.  Up  to  rhe  age  of  seventy- 
five,  he  felt  no  change  in  his  powers ;  nor  was  any  &ilnre 
apparent  to  his  friends.  At  that  time  he  experienced 
paralysis  of  the  left  eye*  It  disappeared ;  but  when  the 
business  of  the  session  began,  he  declared  his  conviction 
that  this  would  be  his  last  season  of  regular  work ;  but 
that  he  would  work  on  while  parliament  sat.  And  so  he 
did ;  and  he  had  the  gratification  of  printing  the  report  on 
printing  in  which  his  labours  are  immortalised.  When 
this  was  done,  and  parliament  rose,  he  felt  himself  sinking, 
and  summoned  to  his  presence  the  principal  persons  in  his 
establishment,  taking  a  solemn  leave  of  them,  and  declar- 
ing his  belief  that  he  should  see  them  no  more.  We 
cannot  but  hop©  that  some  of  them  knew  how  he  came  to 
London,  and  what  he  did  with  his  first  spare  guinea.  He 
died  a  few  weeks  after  this  leave-taking,  saying  farewell 
to  each  member  of  his  family  individually,  explaining 
what  provision  he  had  made  for  them,  and  offering  to  each 
his  blessing  and  a  parting  gift.  Such  was  the  life  of  Luke 
Hansard,  which  speaks  for  itself.  The  particulars  given 
will  not  be  too  many  for  those  who,  hearing  the  name  of 
Hansard  incessantly,  may  not  be  aware  how  it  came  to  be 
connected  with  the  printed  debates  <^  the  Lords  and 
Commons  of  England. 

Just  at  the  time  when  (Jeorge  III.  came  to  the  throne,  a 
youtt  belonging  to  Bath  wa-s  apprenticed  to  a  jeweller 
there — a  youth  of  high  spirit,  little  industry,  a  strong  love 
of  pleasure,  good  talente,  and  especially  a  remaM:ably 
refined  taste,  which  contrived  to  show  itself  before  he 
knew  anything  of  art  When  this  gay  lad  heard  of  the 
accession  of  the  young  king,  and  of  the  splendours  of  the 
coronation,  he  little  dreamed  how  much  he  should  here- 
after have  to  do  with  this  king  and  all  his  femily ;  nor 
how  it  would  be  his  own  industry  that  would  make  a  way 
for  him  into  the  royal  presence  and  employment.  This 
somewhat  harum-scarum  youth,  apt  to  go  into  a  violent 
passion,  apt  to  sing  and  dance  rather  than  to  work,  was 
rhilip  Kundell,  who  was  to  die  one  of  the  richest  and 
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best-known  men  in  England.  A  new  apprentice  camo  into 
the  business  at  Jk^iix,  a  few  montlis  before  he  left  it,  to  be 
trainad  to  take  his  place ;  and  the  new  apprentice's  zxame 
was  Bridge,  Here  we  have  the  Bundell  and  Bridge  whose 
firm  is  known  all  over  Europe.  Never  were  two  men 
more  unlike  than  Mr.  Eundell  and  Mr.  Bridge;  yet  the 
partnership  turned  out  admirably^  by  their  undertaking 
different  departments^  Mr.  Eundell  studied  art,  con  amore^ 
became  an  unequalled  judge  of  diamonds,  and  worked  inde- 
£abtigably — absolutely  revelling  in  the  gratification  afforded 
by  his  business  to  his  intellect  and  Ijaste,  when  once  it  had 
expanded  to  a  point  which  satisfied  his  desires.  He  was 
very  irascibly ;  but  his  people  knew  him,  fmd  revered  jbis 
generosity,  through  his  bursts  of  temper.  No  one  ever  left 
his  employment  on  aooount  of  \m&  temper.  But  he  was 
not  the  man  to  go  about  for  orders  amooag  tjie  great — 
always  excepting  the  royal  family.  Mr.  Bridge,  amiable, 
gentlemanly,  and  as  able  in  his  way  as  his  p^tner,  under- 
took this  part  of  his  business.  And  he  sacrificed  no  inde- 
pendence by  it.  On  matters  of  ta§tei  in  their  department 
Messrs.  Bundell  and  Bridge  were  called  on  to  advise,  and 
not  to  be  dictated  to.  If  it  is  asked  how  they  reached 
this  point  of  eminence,  the  only  answer  is,  that  they  won 
it.  Mr.  Bundell  was  placed  by  his  relations  as  a  partner 
in  the  ancient  jewellery  establishment  of  the  Golden 
Salmon  on  Ludgate  Hill;  and.  there,  if  ha  had  ]been  an 
ordinary  man,  he  might  merely  have  made  a  competence,  as 
an  ordinary  jeweller,  in  a  respectable  house.  When  the 
senior  partner  retired,  leaving  his  money  in  the  concern, 
Mr.  Bundell  invited  Mr.  Bridge  to  be  his  partner.  In 
liberality  of  views  the  partners  were  one.  They  studied, 
and  they  largely  bought,  picti^res,  statues,  gems — every 
species  of  antique  beauty  that  they  could  obtain  access  to ; 
and  that  they  obtained  access  to  so  many  as  they  did,  in 
tho^e  days  of  continental  warfare,  is  a  proof  of  their  zeal 
in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful  art.  It  was  for  the  sake  of  art 
that  they  executed  their  celebrated  *  Shield  of  Achilles.* 
It  wsyB  not  ordered ;  it  yas  not  likely  ever  to  be  bougKt. 
But  they  communicated  their  idea  to  Mr.  Flaxman,  and 
paid  him  £620  for  his  model  and  drawing  of  the  shield^  ' 
George  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Tori^  and  two  noblemen,  had 
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each  a  cast  of  this  shield,  in  silver-gilt ;  and  the  jewellers 
now  stood  before  the  world  as  artists ;  and  they  gathered 
into  their  establishment  all  the  talent,  foreign  as  well  as 
native,  which  promised  to  advance  their  art.  It  was  about 
1797  that  thej  became  diamond-jewellers  to  the  royal 
family,  on  the  retirement  of  their  predecessor ;  and  Mr. 
Bundell  retired  from  business  in  1823;  so  that  his  inter- 
course with  royalty  extended  over  twenty-six  years ;  and 
a  long  time  that  was  to  be  handling  and  taking  care  of 
many  of  the  finest  jewels  in  the  world.  He  was  in  the 
habit  of  giving  away  money  freely.  To  persons  out  of  the 
line  of  relationship,  he  gave  stuns  not  exceeding  £200 ; 
and  he  is  supposed  to  have  given  away  about  £10,000  in 
this  manner.  To  his  relations  he  presented  gifts  varying 
from  £500  to  £20,000 ;  and  in  this  way  he  distributed 
about  £145,000  during  his  life.  Besides  this,  he  settled 
annuities  on  a  considerable  number  of  persons,  that  he 
might  not  keep  them  waiting  till  his  death ;  and  at  last 
he  left  property  far  exceeding  a  million.  It  was  not  the 
money  that  it  brought,  nor  yet  the  fame,  which  made  his 
success  in  life  precious  to  him.  It  was  the  high  gratifica- 
tion of  his  faculties  and  taste.  And  he  enjoyed  this  long ; 
for  he  had  worked  well  during  the  last  two-thirds  of  his 
life.  His  mind  remained  clear  to  the  last ;  and  he  was 
eighty  when  he  died,  on  the  17th  of  February  1827. 

His  life  carries  us  over  from  the  department  of  the  useful 
arts  to  that  of  art,  properly  so  called.  But  first  we  must 
note  the  melancholy  case  of  the  engineer  to  whom  we  owe 
the  design  for  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the  institution  of 
steam-passage  from  London  to  Margate  and  to  Bichmond. 
Mr.  George  Dodd  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Balph  Dodd,  who 
effected  some  excellent  engineering  in  his  day.  His  un- 
happy son,  in  his  best  years,  revived  the  idea  of  the 
Strand  Bridge;  and  on  its  being  seriously  undertaken, 
was  appointed  resident  engineer,  with  a  salary  of  £1000  a 
year.  This  situation  he  hastily  resigned ;  but  he  received 
£5000  in  all  from  the  company.  His  habits,  however,  put 
prosperity  out  of  the  question,  great  as  were  his  talents. 
Those  whom  he  had  served  could  not  save  him  from  him- 
fielf ;  and  he  lived  to  be  brought  up  to  the  Mansion  House 
as  a  drunken  pauper.    He  asked  for  a  week  in  prison,  after 
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whicli  lie  would  begin  life  afresh.  He  was  taken  care  of 
in  the  infirmary  of  the  prison ;  bnt  he  rejected  medicine 
and  advice,  and  sank  at  the  end  of  the  week,  killed  by  in- 
temperance, at  the  age  of  only  forty-four.  He  died  in 
September  1827. 

In  the  preceding  March  died  a  patient  artist  who  had 
devoted  thirty  years  of  incessant  labour  to  engraving  the 
cartoons  of  Baffaelle.  Thomas  Holloway  was  scarcely 
heard  of  as  an  engraver  till  a  book  came  out  which 
presently  became  the  rage — ^Dr.  Hunter's  translation  of 
Lavater,  for  which  Holloway  had  engraved  seven  hundred 
plates.  He  was  made  historical  engraver  to  the  king; 
and  when  he  was  about  fifty,  applied  himself  to  the  great 
work  of  the  cartoons,  six  of  which  were  nearly  completed, 
and  the  seventh  begun,  when  he  died  in  the  eightieth  year 
of  his  age.  What  a  succession  is  here  of  men  engaged  in 
virtuous  and  intellectual  toil,  who  lived  in  health,  and 
died  in  a  clear  and  serene  old  age ! 

Many  people  have  seen  the  bust  of  Nelson  which  is 
placed  in  the  Common  Council-room  at  Guildhall;  and 
the  bust  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  at  the  British  Museum ;  and 
the  colossal  heads  of  Thames  and  Isis  on  Henley  Bridge ; 
and  some  know  the  statue  of  George  III.  at  the  Eegister 
Office  at  Edinburgh.  These  axe  all  works  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Damer,  whose  father  was  the  General  Conway 
(afterwards  Field-marshal)  to  whom  the  largest  share  of 
Horace  Walpole's  correspondence  was  addressed.  To  this 
lady  Horace  Walpole  left  Strawberry  Hill,  with  £2000  to 
keep  it  in  repair,  on  condition  that  she  lived  there,  and 
did  not  dispose  of  it  to  any  one  but  his  great  niece.  Lady 
Waldegrave.  Mrs.  Darner's  marriage  was  unhappy ;  and 
her  husband  destroyed  himself  nine  years  after  their 
union.  She  had  no  children ;  and  from  the  time  of  her 
husband's  death,  she  applied  herself  to  the  study  and 
practice  of  art.  She  went  to  Eome  for  improvement,  and 
returned  to  be  the  acknowledged  head  of  amateur  sculpture 
in  Europe.  She  was  always  at  work ;  and  her  work  is  in 
many  great  houses,  valued  as  her  gift,  as  well  as  for  real 
merit.  One  of  her  last  achievements  was  a  bust  of 
Nelson,  which  she  sculptured  for  the  King  of  Tanjore,  at 
the  request  of  her  relative,  Sir  Alexander  Johnston,  then 
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governor  of  Ceylon.  Ghreat  was  tiie  seasation  excited 
when  the  bttst  reached  its  destination ;  and  its  reception 
by  the  gazing  multitude  was  such  as  to  encourage  further 
attempts  to  foster  the  artistic  faculties  of  the  natives  of 
our  dependencies.  Mrs.  Darner  directed  that  her  apron 
and  tools  should  be  buried  with  her.  Let  us  hope  that  her 
example  does  not  lie  buried  with  them.  She  was  in  her 
eightieth  year,  and  died  on  the  28th  of  May  1828. 

Another  amateur-artist,  better  knoi^m  as  a  patron  of  art, 
who  died  during  this  period,  was  Sir  Q-eorge  Howland 
Beaumont,  the  fnend  of  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds,  to  whom  Sir 
Joshua  left  his  picture,  by  Setastian  Bourdon,  of  the 
*  Betum  of  the  Ark.'  This  picture  Sir  Gteorge  Beaumont 
presented,  with  fifteen  others,  to  the  National  Gallery,  a 
short  time  before  his  death.  He  was  in  parlismient  for 
one  session^  but  his  heart  wais  in  private  life — in  his  home, 
his  painting,  and  his  fri^ids.  He  was  a  liberal  and 
judicious  patron  of  art  and  artists ;  and  the  idea  we  fonn 
of  him  from  Wordsworth's  Works,  thd  Life  of  Wilkie,  and 
other  pictures  of  the  time,  is  genial  and  endearing.  He 
was  one  of  tiiose  whose  pursuits  and  tenor  of  life  promise 
and  deserve  old  age.  He  was  seventy-three  when  he  died-, 
and  then  his  death  was  from  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  I'he 
event  happened  on  the  7th  of  February  1827. 

George  Dawe,  the  paintisr,  died  in  1829.  The  latter 
part  01  his  life  was  spent  on  the  c(mtinent,  and  most  of 
nis  works  were  done  there,  as  he  was  first  painter  to  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia.  He  was  a  Eoyal  Academician ;  and  a 
picture  of  his,  *  The  I^moniao,'  hangs  in  the  council-room 
of  the  academy.  He  realised  a  very  large  fortune  at  St. 
Petersburg,  but  died  in  England,  and  was  buried  at 
Bt.  t^aul's.  The  Bussian  ambassador  and  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  led  the  pall-bearers. 

Only  three  months  afterwards.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  waa 
himself  carried  to  burial  in  St.  Paul's,  with  as  much  pomp 
as  rank  and  wealth  can  contribute  to  the  honour  of  geniuSi 
Great  as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was,  the  abiding  im- 
pression of  him  is  and  will  be,  that  he  was  not  all  that 
nature  intended  him  to  be.  His  early  promise  was  most 
marvellous.  At  six  years  old  he  took  crayon  likenesses ; 
those  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kenyon  still  existing  to  show  the 
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"wopderful  spirit  tlie  child  could  put  into  his  drawings, 
-which  were  also  strong  likenesses.    At  the  age  of  eight 
he  saw  a  Enbens — the  first  good  picture  he  had  ever  seen. 
He  oould  not  leave  it ;  and  when  he  was  fetched  away  he 
sighed :  '  Ah  I  1  shall  never  be  able  to  paint  like  that ! ' 
At  ten  he  painted  historical  pictures;  and  one  especially 
— 'Christ  reproving  Peter' — manifested  such  promise  as 
makes  it  a  matter  of  infinite  regret  that  he  spent  his  life  in 
painting  portraits,  even  though  that  life  establishes  a  new 
era   in  portrait-painting  in  England.      At   thirteen   he 
received  from  the  Society  of  Arte,  for  his  copy  of  the 
'Transfiguration,'    the    great    silver-gilt    palette,  and    a 
premium  of  five  guineas ;  and  yet  at  sixteen  he  was  very 
near  going  upon  the  stage.    There  was  something  to  be 
said  for  this  fancy.     He  was  full  of  personal  beauty, 
grace,   activity,  and  accomplishments;  a  hearty  lover  of 
Bhakspeare,  and  a  wonderfully  fine  dramatic  reader.     He 
was  also  very  intimate  with  the  Kembles.    Indeed,  he 
was  early  engaged  to  a  daughter  of  Mrs.  Siddons ;  but  the 
fatiier  doubted  the  prudence  of  the  connection,  and  the 
young  lady  afterwards  died.     Thus  far  Lawrence  had 
studied  under  Mr.  Hoare  at  Bath — an  artist  of  ezqui&ite 
taste,   who   fostered    the  boy's   powers.      At  seventeen, 
Lawrence's  father  took  him  to  London,  and  petitioned  for 
an  interview  with  Sir  Joshua  Eeynolds.     Sir  Joshua  was 
manifestly  struck  on  the  instant  with  the  extraordinary 
beauty  and  manners  of  the  youth,  and  gave  close  atten- 
tion, during  a  long  silence,  to  the  young  artistes  first 
attempt  in  oils — a  picture  of  *  Christ  bearing  the  Cross.' 
It  was  an  anxious  pause  for  both  father  and  son ;  and  the 
son  at  least  thought  that  all  was  over,  and  that  he  should 
never  be  a  painter,  when  Sir  Joshua  found  fault  with  his 
colouring  in  many  particulars.     It  was  Sir  Joshua's  way, 
however,  to  get  aU.  the  fault-finding  done  first,  and  then  to 
praise ;  and  this  was  what  he  was  doing  now.     When  he 
had  raised  the  l^d's  spirits  again,  he  said,  impressively,  but 
mildly :  *  It  is  very  clear  you  have  been  copying  the  old 
masters  ;  but  my  advice  to  you  is  to  study  nature,     ^P^y 
your,  talents  to  nature,  and  don't  copy  paintings.'     Then 
followed  an  invitation  to  call  whenever  he  liked ;  and  the 
great  man's  kindness  never  failed  during  the  four  years 
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that  he  oontinued  to  live.  Lawrence  snoceeded  him  in  his 
office  of  principal  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king. 
Honours  were  showered  upon  him  from  this  time,  and 
wealth  flowed  in,  to  be  immediately  dispersed  in  acts  of 
generosity,  or  by  habits  of  carelessness.  He  never 
married;  he  made  money  at  an  unequalled  rate;  yet  he 
was  never  rich.  Of  course,  it  was  said  that  he  gamed ; 
but  this  was  so  far  from  being  true,  that  he  conscientiously 
abstained  from  billiards — at  which  he  had  never  played 
for  money — ^because  his  fine  play  occasioned  immoderate 
betting ;  and  he  thought  it  as  wrong  to  occasion  gambling 
in  others  as  to  game  himself.  At  Christmas  1829,  he  con- 
sulted a  friend  about  insuring  his  life  for  £5000,  and 
resolved  to  effect  the  insurance  on  the  8th  of  January ; 
but  on  the  7th  he  was  dead.  Between  1792  and  1818  he 
was  paihting  the  portraits  of  half  the  aristocracy  of 
England ;  and  then  he  was  called  to  paint  the  royalty  of 
Europe.  The  regent  sent  him  to  the  congress  at  Aix-la- 
Ghapelle,  to  paint  the  potentates  there  assembled ;  and  he 
proceeded  afterwards  to  various  courts  to  complete  his 
commission.  He  had  never  been  abroad  before — ^had 
never  seen  Eome,  nor  even  the  pictures  that  Paris  had  to 
show.  Before  his  return  he  was  elected,  on  the  death  of 
West,  president  of  the  Koyal  Academy.  After  his  return 
he  went  on  portrait-painting  to  the  time  of  his  death. 
His  service  to  art  was  in  idealising  portraits.  He  had 
that  honhommie  of  genius  which  showed  to  him  at  once  not 
only  the  best  side  of  whatever  human  phenomenon  met  his 
eye,  but  all  that  a  face  and  figure  were  capable  of  being 
under  the  best  influences ;  and  that  ideal  he  had  power  to 
present.  His  portraits  of  children  are  beautiful  beyond 
parallel.  His  own  face  and  manner  were  most  attractive 
to  children.  They  would  hang  upon  his  neck,  and  sit  on 
his  knee  to  be  fed ;  and  their  antics  in  his  painting-room 
were  as  free  as  in  the  fields ;  and  not  a  trait  of  frolic  or 
grace  ever  escaped  him.  We  have  a  myriad  such  traits, 
caught  at  a  glance,  and  fixed  down  for  ever.  At  Christmas 
1829,  as  we  have  seen,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  believed 
himself,  as  he  then  said,  likely  to  attain  a  good  old  age. 
He  declared  his  health  to  be  perfect,  except  that  at  night 
his  head  and  eyes  were  heated,  so  that  he  was  glad  to 
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bathe  them.  On  Saturday,  January  2nd,  he  dmed,  with 
Wilkie  and  others,  at  Mr.  Peel's.  On  Tuesday,  though  not 
feeling  very  well,  he  was  busy  at  the  new  AtheneBum 
Club-house,  about  whose  interior  decoration  he  was  much 
interested.  On  Wednesday,  the  6th,  he  wrote  a  note  to 
his  sister,  to  say  that  he  could  not  dine  with  her  on 
Thursday,  but  would  come  on  Friday — the  day  he  meant 
to  insure  his  life.  On  Thursday  evening,  being  better 
than  for  some  days  before,  he  received  two  friends,  with 
whom  he  conversed  very  cheerfully.  Before  they  had  left 
the  house  they  heard  a  cry  from  his  servant,  which  made 
them  return  to  the  room,  where  they  found  him  dead  in 
his  chair.  He  had  told  his  servant  that  he  was  very  ill 
— that  he  must  be  dying.  His  disease  was  ascertained  to 
be  extensive  ossification  of  the  heart.  He  was  sixty  years 
of  age. 

One  of  Lawrence's  famous  portraits  was  of  Miss  Farren, 
the  bewitching  actress,  of  whom  our  grandfathers  could 
not  speak  without  enthusiasm.  This  lady,  become  Countess 
of  Derby,  died  in  April  1829.  Among  her  captives  she 
reckoned  Charles  James  Fox,  who  spent  evening  after 
evening  behind  the  scenes  at  Drury  Lane ;  but  there  was 
no  coquetry  on  the  lady's  part.  She  became  the  second 
wife  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  1797 ;  was  received  at  court ; 
and,  to  the  end  of  her  days,  was  considered  the  most 
accomplished  lady  in  the  peerage.  It  may  be  a  question 
whether,  under  the  happiest  domestic  circumstances,  it  is 
wise  to  exchange  the  excitement  of  artistic  life  for  the 
level  dulness  of  aristocratic  existence ;  but  Miss  Farren's 
case  is  a  proof  that  it  may  be  done  without  scandal,  or 
open  bad  consequences ;  and  all  will  agree  that,  supposing 
an  opening  to  aristocratic  life  to  be  a  good  thing,  artistic 
genius  is  a  nobler  avenue  than  the  commoner  one  of 
wealth. 

Before  this  time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  disputation  going  forward  as  to  the 
best  method  of  learning  a  foreign  language ;  whether  in 
the  old  plodding  way  by  grammar  and  dictionary,  or  by 
the  new  method  of  Mr.  Hamilton— by  interlinear  trans- 
lations, in  which  each  foreign  word  was  placed  above  or 
below  the  equivalent  English  one.    The  dispute  at  times 
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ran  high,  the  advocates  of  each  tael^od  not  seeing  that 
both  may  be  good  in  their  way.  If  people  found  that  they 
conld,  by  Mr.  Hamilton's  means,  learn  to  read  a  foreign 
language  more  speedily  and  easily  than  by  beginning  with 
the  grammar,  they  would  certainly  become  Hamiltonians, 
whatever  their  opponents  had  to  say  to  the  contrary ;  and 
if  parents  wished  to  give  their  children  a  l^oroBgh 
grammatical  knowledge  of  a  foreigji  language,  they  would 
put  the  grammar  and  dictionary^  before  them,  as  (rf  old. 
A  great  number,  too,  would  use  both  methods  at  once — 
the  ancient,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  oonstructicHi ;  the 
modern,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  idiom,  and  of  its  affinity 
with  their  mother-tongue*  In  the  midst  of  the  contro- 
versy, and  of  great  success,  Mr.  James  Hamilton,  author 
of  the  Hamiltonian  system,  died  at  the  age  of  £fty-nine» 
in  September  1829. 

Of  men  of  letters  there  died,  during  this  period,  William 
Gifford;  Professor  Jardine;  Mitford,  the  historian;  and 
Professor  Dugald  Stewart. — Gifford*s  career  was  a  remark- 
able one.  He  worked  his  way  upwards  fron^  the  lowest 
conditio^  of  fortune  and  education;  his  spirit  and  his 
love  of  knowledge  being  indomitable.  He  became  known, 
when  cabin-boy  of  a  ship,  to  a  surgeon  of  Ashburton,  Mr. 
Cookesley,  who  so  exerted  his  interest  and  his  own 
generosity  as  to  send  the  aspiring  boy  to  Oxford.  Earl 
Grosvenor  afterwards  took  him  ijito  his  housej  to  be  tutor 
to  his  son.  He  was  intimate  with  Canning,  and  became 
the  editor  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  ;  and  afterwards,  jFor  a  long 
course  of  years,  of  the  Quarterly  Eeview^  which  he  edited 
from  its  origin  in  1809  till  within  two  years  of  his  death. 
His  learning,  his  industry,  his  literary  taste,  his  un- 
scrupulousness  as  a  partisan,  and  his  intense  bigotry,  all 
favoured  him  in  making  the  Quarterly  Beview  what  it  was ; 
worthy  of  immortality  for  its  literary  articles,  and  sure 
of  an  undesirable  immortality  as  a  monument  of  the 
extreme  Toryism  of  its  day — with  all  its  insolence,  all  its 
selfishness,  unscrupulousness,  and  destitution  of  philosophy. 
Cold  and  cruel  as  Gifford  was  in  his  political  and  satirical 
writings,  he  had  a  warm  heart  for  gratitude  and  for 
friendship.  He  was  generous  in  his  transactions,  and 
courteous  in  bis  manners ;  and  he  thus  won  a  cordial 
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afiection  from  bin  frie&dd,  while  he  provoked  a  feeling  of 
an  adverse  kind  from  the  publio  at  large.  He  le^  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  property  to  a  member  of  Mr. 
Cookesley's  family ;  and  died  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1826,  at  the  age  of  seventy. — Professor  Jardine,  who 
taught  logic  at  Glasgow  College,  and  won  to  himself  the 
respect  and  affection  of  a  wide  circle  of  eminent  men,  once 
his  pnpilfi,  died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  on  the  28th  of 
January  1827. — Mitford,  the  historian  of  Greece,  reached 
the  age  of  eighty-three,  and  died  in  February  of  the  same 
year.  His  history  was  universally  read,  and  celebrated 
aooordingly,  in  its  early  days ;  but  this  was  mainly  because 
it  was  uncontroverted  and  left  unrivalled.  Since  the 
great  recent  expansion  of  the  philosophy  of  history, 
Mitford's  work  has  fiallen  into  discredit,  from  which  it  is 
not  likely  to  recover. — Professor  Dugald  Stewart  is  never 
spoken  of  by  those  who  knew  him  without  affection  and 
admiration,  on  account  of  the  amiability  and  charm  of  his 
character  and  manners.  He  early  devoted  himself  to 
metaphysical  speculation,  and  became  the  most  popular 
lecturer  on  mental  philosophy  ever  known  in  this  country. 
For  a  long  course  of  years,  his  lecture-room  was  crowdea ; 
and  his  circle  of  pupils  was  enlarged  indefinitely  by  his 
frequent  publication  of  his  lectures,  under  one  form  or 
another.  The  service  that  he  rendered  to  philosophy  was, 
however,  confined  to  that  of  interesting  a  wide  public  in 
the  subjects  which  occupied  his  mind.  He  added  nothing 
to  tibe  science  which  he  undertook  to  teach;  but  rather 
drew  away  from  the  track  of  real  science  many  minds 
which  might  have  followed  it,  if  they  had  not  been  en- 
ticed by  the  graces  of  his  desultory  learning  into  a 
wilderness  where  he  indicated  no  path  at  all.  No  com- 
prehensive principle  is  to  be  found  amidst  the  whole  mass 
of  his  works ;  no  firm  ground  under  his  speculations ;  no 
substance  beneath  his  illustrations.  Nothing  that  he 
wrote  under  the  name  of  philosophy  could  cohere  for  a 
moment  under  the  test  of  science.  And  the  science  was 
already  abroad — ^the  strong  breeze  which  was  to  drive 
before  it  the  mists  of  mere  speculation.  Prince  Mettemich 
— ^who,  whatever  had  been  his  political  sins,  understood 
and    appreciated  as  well  as  any  man  the  nature   and 
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benefits  of  true  science — ^had  before  this  time,  when 
Austrian  ambassador  at  the  French  court,  guaranteed  to 
Dr.  Gall  the  expenses  of  the  publication  of  his  work  on 
the  functions  of  the  brain;  a  work  which  has  already  J 
begun  to  change  the  aspect  of  both  medical  science  and  [ 
mental  philosophy  throughout  the  civilised  world.  Dr.  ? 
Gall's  work  had  been  prohibited — ^as  first-rate  scientific 
achievements  are  apt  to  be  everywhere — by  the  government 
at  Vienna  in  1802.  In  1810,  Prince  Mettemich  himself 
had  secured  its  presentation  to  the  world.  Before  the 
close  of  the  war,  it  had  begun  to  modify  €he  views  of 
physicians  and  philosophers  abroad;  and  soon  after  the 
war,  when  jcontinental  ideas  began  to  reach  Great  Brit€dn, 
the  scientific  discoveries  of  Dr.  Gall  were  heard  of  in 
England ;  and  they  received  in  Scotland,  before  the  death 
of  Dugald  Stewart,  that  primary  homage  of  outrageous 
abuse  from  partisans  of  old  systems,  which  invariably 
precedes  an  ultimate  general  reception.  The  noise  reached 
the  placid  man ;  but  it  did  not  disturb  him.  He  had  lived 
a  long  and  tranquil  life — amused  with  speculation,  un- 
disturbed by  difficulties  which  were  not  apparent  to  him, 
unspoiled  by  adulation,  unabashed  by  the  excess  of  his 
popularity,  cherished  by  family  and  friends,  and  undoubting 
about  the  permanence  of  his  works.  Those  works  it  is 
impossible  to  characterise  in  any  philosophical  sense ;  for 
no  basis  is  assigned  for  them ;  and  no  proof  of  any  part  of 
them  is  anywhere  offered.  The  most  positive  part  of  them 
is  a  protest,  sometimes  expressed,  sometimes  implied, 
against  the  philosophy  of  Locke.  They  contain  some 
recognition  of  facts  of  the  mind  which  there  is  no  attempt 
to  account  for ;  and  much  desultory  information  and 
disquisition  which  are  entertaining  to  read ;  and  would  be 
more  so  if  the  reader  could  forget  his  constant  unsatisfied 
craving  for  that  analysis  and  reasoning  which  are  always 
professed  in  the  mere  undertaking  of  such  subjects,  but 
are  in  the  writings  of  Dugald  Stewart  nowhere  to  be 
found.  He  reached  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  died  in 
June  1828 — two  months  before  the  great  German  phy- 
sician and  philosopher  who  was  to  extinguish  the  Will-o'- 
the-wisps  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  had 
beguiled  multitudes  while  the  continent  and  its  science 
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was  closed  to  us.  Dr.  Gall  died  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Paris,  aged  seventy-one,  on  the  22nd  of  August  1828. 

A  young  man  died  during  this  period,  whose  name 
should  perhaps  be  mentioned  on  account  of  the  popularity 
of  a  poem  which  he  published ;  such  popularity,  won  by 
such  a  poem,  being  a  curious  sign  of  the  times.  The  Eev. 
Robert  PoUok,  who  had  been  educated  at  Glasgow,  issued 
a  long  poem  called  The  Course  of  Time,  which  immediately 
went  through  many  editions,  in  spite  of  faults  so  oflfensive, 
and  such  an  extraordinary  absence  of  merits,  as  completely 
perplexed  all  the  authoritative  literary  critics  of  the  day. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that  Mr.  PoUok's  readers  and  ad- 
mirers were  the  whole  of  that  great  and  opulent  body 
called,  in  common  conversation,  the  religious  world — the 
great  body  which  has  a  conscientious  objection  to  the 
cultivation  of  taste  by  familiarity  with  the  best  models 
in  art  and  literature ;  with  whom  music  is  objectionable, 
as  *  exciting  the  passions,*  painting  as  'frivolous,*  and 
Shakspeare  and  our  other  classics  as  *  profane.'  When  a 
novel — ^Hannah  More*s  Codeba — came  in  the  way  of  this 
portion  of  the  public,  a  novel  which  they  might  read,  they 
carried  it  through  a  succession  of  editions  presently ;  and 
now  that  a  poem  had  come  in  their  way,  a  poem  that  they 
might  read,  they  devoured  it  so  ravenously  as  to  set  the 
world  and  the  reviews  of  the  day  wondering  how  it  might 
be.  The  young  author  left  the  world  before  his  brief  fame 
reached  its  height.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Italy,  con- 
sumptive, when  he  died,  in  September  1827. 

In  the  days  of  the  fbrst  French  Revolution,  when  the 
excitement  of  the  occasion  brought  out  all  existing 
enthusiasms  in  one  form  or  another,  many  women  found  a 
voice,  and  listeners  to  their  voice,  who  would  have  been 
little  attended  to  at  other  times.  Among  these  was  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  a  lady  who  had  previously  published 
some  poems  of  small  account,  but  whose  political  writings, 
animated  by  a  sincere  enthusiasm,  were  eagerly  received 
both  in  England  and  in  France.  She  was  an  ardent  re- 
publican ;  and  she  was  feared  and  hated  accordingly  by  one 
party,  and  extolled  by  another.  She  was  a  woman  of  good 
intentions,  warm  benevolence,  and  considerable  powers ; 
but,  that  there  was  a  want  of  balance  or  sagacity  in  her 
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mind,  seems  to  be  shown  by  tbe  fact,  that  she  died  a 
champion  of  the  Bourbons  and  their  rule.  Her  most  cele- 
brated works  were  her  Farewell  to  England,  Sketch  of  the 
Politics  of  France^  and  State  of  Manners  a/nd  Opinions  in  the 
French  B&puhlic.  She  died  at  Paris,  before  fiie  breaking 
out  of  the  second  revolution,  which  would  have  perplexed 
and  alarmed  her  extremely.  Her  death  took  place  in 
December  1827. 

There  is  something  interesting,  and  perhaps  profitable, 
in  noting  cases  of  individuality  of  character,  which  mak^i 
themselves  felt  and  heard  of  amidst  the  organic  movement 
of  a  highly  civilised  society ;  and  we  may  therefore  note 
the  death  of  a  lady  whose  story  is  still  told  by  many  fir^ 
sides,  where  a  grey-headed  elder  sits  in  the  seat  of  honour. 
There  were  two  high-bom  young  ladies,  of  the  families  of 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  Lord  Besborough,  who,  before 
the  breaking  out  of  the  first  French  Eevolution,  distressed 
their  relations  by  an  early  disgust  with  the  world,  and 
longing  for  absolute  seclusion.  They  left  their  hornet 
together  in  1779,  and  settled  in  retirement;  but  their 
fjEtmilies  brought  them  back,  and  endeavoured  to  separate 
them,  that  they  might  not  encourage  one  another's  *  ro- 
mance.' The  consequence  was  that  they  eloped;  and  it 
was  some  time  before  they  could  be  traced.  They  settled 
near  Llangollen,  in  Wales,  where^  for  some  years,  the 
country-people  knew  them  only  by  the  name  of  *  the  ladies 
of  the  vale.'  Their  friends  hoped  and  believed  that  they 
would  grow  tired  of  their  scheme;  but  they  did  not. 
They  had  refased  marriage ;  and  friendship,  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  a  country-life,  appeared  to  satisfy  them  to  the 
end.  It  is  true,  those  who  visited  them  during  the  latter 
years  of  their  lives  were  struck  by  their  inquisitivenesa 
about  the  afi&iirs  of  the  world,  and  especially  about  the 
gossip  of  high  life  in  London.  A  singular  sight  it  wajt, 
we  are  told,  the  reception  of  a  visitor  by  these  ancient 
ladies,  in  their  riding-habits,  with  their  rolled  aud  pow^ 
dered  hair,  their  b^ver  hats,  and  their  notions  and 
manners  of  the  last  century,  perfectly  unchanged.  Amidst 
the  storms  of  revolutions,  when  the  world  was  gathered 
into  masses  to  cont^id  for  great  questions,  this  quiet  side- 
scene  of  romance  and  individuality  is  worth  glancing  at 
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for  a  moment.  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  died  in  her  Llan- 
gollen cottage  on  the  2nd  of  Jnne  1829.  She  must  have 
been  About  seventy  years  of  age.  Her  companion  followed 
in  a  few  months. 

It  seems  as  if  .the  world  were  destined  to  be  stripped,  of 
its  most  eminent  men  of  science  during  the  period  under 
review.    Laplace  and  Volta  died  on  the  same  day,  March 
6,  1827 — the  one  in  France,  and  the  other  in  Italy ;  and 
soon  afterwards,  three  deaths  took  place  in  England  within 
six  months,  which  made  scientific  foreigners  inquire  of 
travellers :   *  Whom  have  you  left  ?' — On  the  22nd  of  De- 
cember  1828,  died  Dr.   Wollaston,  the  most  illustrious 
member  of  a  family  distinguished  for  science  through  three 
generations.     The  father  and  two  uncles  of  Williani  Hyde 
Wollaston  were  all  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society.     He,  in 
whose  fame  the  distinction  of  his  ^Eimily  is  now  concen- 
trated, was  born  on  the  6th  of  August  1766.     His  profes- 
sion was  that  of  a  physician ;  but  he  left  it  early  in  a  fit  of 
wrath  at  not  being  elected  to  a  desired  office  in  St.  George  s 
Hospital.    He  never  repented  of  his  hasty  determination ; 
and  from  his  devotion  to  science  he  reaped  all  kinds  of 
rewards.     He  was  eminently  use^l  to  his  race;  he  was 
happily  occupied ;  he  was  highly  honoured ;  and  he  was 
very  rich.     One  of  his  discoveries — that  of  a  method  by 
which  platinum  can  be  made  ductile  and  malleable — 
brought  him  in  £30,000 ;  £10,000  of  which  .he  gave  away 
at  a  stroke,  to  a  relation  who  was  in  embarrassed  circum- 
stances.    Dr.  Wollaston's  organisation  was  in  favour  of 
his  aocomplii^ing  with  certainty  and  completeness  whatever 
he  undertook.    His  bodily  senses  were  particularly  acute 
and  delicate;  his  understanding  clear  and  patient;  and 
his  habits  of  thought  and  language  eminently  correct. 
From  his  singular  accuracy  of  observation  and  reflection, 
he  was  able  to  pursue  a  method  of  research  which  would 
jtiave  been  impossible  to  another  kind  of  man.     He  was 
able  to  diminish  and  simplify  the  material  and  apparatus 
of  his  experiments  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy  to 
a  degree  which  appeared  incredible  to  those  who  first 
heard  of  his  methods.    He  could  carry  on  a  process  in  a 
thimble  which  the  world  would  wonder  at ;  and  he  would 
draw  out  from  that  little  galvanic  battery,  a  wire  too 
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Blender  to  be  seen  but  in  a  fall  light.  With  an  apparatus 
which  would  stand  on  a  tea-tray  he  would  eflFect  what 
another  man  would  require  a  roomful  of  utensils  to  do.  A 
grain  of  any  substance  would  serve  his  purposes  of  analysis 
as  well  as  another  man's  pound.  This  peculiarity,  though 
chiefly  interesting  as  characteristic  of  the  man,  is  useful 
also,  as  suggesting  to  other  labourers  the  practicability 
and  benefit  of  simplifying  the  processes  of  chemical  re- 
search. To  a  certain  extent,  his  example  may  be  imitable, 
though  no  one  else  is  likely  to  arise  gifted  with  his  deli- 
cacy of  sense,  acuteness  of  sagacity,  and  precision  of  under- 
standing, which  made  small  amounts  of  evidence  as  good 
as  large,  if  only  they  were  indisputable.  As  for  the  im- 
mediate practical  results  of  his  labours,  we  have  mentioned 
one  whose  profit  to  himself  showed  its  immediate  utility. 
He  discovered  two  new  metals,  rhodium  and  palladium. 
Then  we  owe  to  him  the  camera-lucida ;  and  that  boon  to 
practical  chemists,  the  sliding  scale  of  chemical  equiva- 
lents ;  and  that  great  help  to  crystallographers,  the  gonio- 
meter, or  angle-measurer,  by  which  the  angle  contained 
between  two  faces  of  a  crystal  can  be  measured  with  a 
degree  of  accuracy  never  before  attainable.  But  it  is  an 
injury  to  great  chemical  discoverers  to  specify  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  labours  those  discoveries  which  take  the  form 
of  inventions.  We  are  thankful  to  have  them ;  but  they  are 
a  small  benefit  in  comparison  with  the  other  services  of 
such  men.  Their  true  service  is  in  their  general  further- 
ance of  science;  their  pioneering  in  new  regions,  or 
opening  out  new  methods  of  procedure,  whose  importance 
cannot  be  at  once  communicated  to,  or  appreciated  by,  the 
multitude  of  men.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  invent  a  useful 
instrument,  for  the  service  or  safety  of  society  and  men ; 
but  it  is  a  much  greater  thing  to  evolve  a  new  element,  to 
discover  a  new  substance,  to  exhibit  a  new  combination  ot 
matter,  and  add  confirmation  to  a  general  law.  Wollaston 
did  much  in  both  ways  to  serve  the  world.  He  died  of  a 
disease  of  the  brain  which,  however,  left  his  mind  clear  to 
the  last.  He  employed  his  latter  days  in  dictating  to  an 
amanuensis  an  account  of  the  results  of  his  labours.  When 
he  was  speechless  and  dying,  one  of  his  friends  observed 
aloud  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness ;  where- 
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upon,  lio  made  signs  for  paper  and  pencil,  wrote  down 
figures,  cast  them  up,  and  returned  the  paper,  and  the  sum 
was  right.     He  was  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Thomas  Young  went  next.  He  was  the  son  of 
Quaker  parents,  whom  he  astonished  not  a  little  by  his 
ability  to  read  at  two  years  old.  He  appears  to  have  been 
able  to  learn  and  to  do  whatever  he  chose ;  and  that,  with 
such  versatility,  he  had  any  soundness  of  science  at  all 
seems  surprising.  His  first  passion  was  for  languages, 
even  for  the  Oriental ;  and  to  this  we  owe  the  vast  benefit 
of  an  introduction  to  the  interpretation  of  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt.  It  was  Dr.  Young  who  was  the  first  to  read 
the  proper  names  in  the  hieroglyphic  and  enchorial  in- 
scriptions on  the  Eosetta  stone,  by  a  comparison  of  them 
with  the  third — the  Greek  inscription ;  and  it  was  on  this 
hint  that  Champollion  proceeded  in  his  elaborate  re- 
searches. It  is  by  this  service,  and  his  re-invention  or 
revival  of  the  theory  of  the  undulatory  character  of  light, 
that  Young  is  chiefly  known ;  though  there  is  hardly  a 
department  of  natural  science  on  which  he  did  not  cast 
some  wondrous  illumination.  It  is  a  common  mistake  of 
superficial  readers  to  suppose  that  there  must  have  been 
three  or  four  Dr.  Youngs  at  work  in  different  regions  of 
the  world  of  science.  He  was  the  last  secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Lougitude ;  and  then  sole  conductor  of  the  JVau-> 
tical  ATmounac.  His  writings  are  too  numerous  for  citation. 
He  was  a  physician  by  profession;  but  the  greatest 
service  he  rendered  in  that  province  was  by  his  testimony  , 
to  the  empirical  character  of  medical  treatment,  and  the 
absence  of  all  real  science  in  that  department  of  pursuit. 
He  was  himself  too  scientific  to  be  a  good  practical  phy- 
sician, or  to  make  his  patients  think  him  one.  Where  he 
saw  no  guiding  principle,  he  could  not  pretend  to  a  de- 
cision that  he  did  not  feel ;  and  he  was  open  in  his  com- 
plaints of  the  darkness  which  involves  the  laws  of  the 
human  frame.  When  he  said  this  in  his  lectures  at  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  avowed  that  his  idea  of  the  advan- 
tage of  skill  in  medical  practice  was  the  advantage  of 
holding  a  larger  number  of  tickets  in  a  lottery  over  a 
smaller,  the  students  were  offended,  as  this  was,  as  Arago 
observes,  a  doctrine  which  students  of  medicine  do  not  like 
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to  hear.  From  this  cause  of  TmpopiiLiritj«  and  from  his 
instruotioQS  being  too  high  and  deep  for  the  oomprehiBnjdon 
of  his  cJass,  his  lectures  were  not  well  attended,  nor  was 
bis  practice  large ;  as  the  least  scientific  and  therefore  most 
confident  practitioners  must  have,  with  the  anxious  and 
trusting  sick,  the  advantage  over  those  who  are  more 
aware  of  consequences  while  more  doubtful  about  causes^ 
till  the  laws  of  the  human  frame  are  less  obscure  than  they 
as  yet  are*  From  these  disappointments,  and  other  causes 
of  irritation,  Dr.  Young  was  not  a  happy  man ;  and  the 
controversies  in  which  he  was  engaged  are  painful  records 
of  the  aberrations  from  the  serenity  of  science  induced  by 
those  self-regards  which  the  love  of  science  should  cast 
out.  He  was  hardly  and  insultingly  treated;  but  he 
might  not  have  been  so,  if  his  temper  had  been  worthy  of 
his  vocation.  He  and  his  enemies  are  gone  down  to  that 
common  resting-place  where  there  is  no  more  strife ;  and 
the  testimony  remains,  of  which  Arago  was  the  utterer, 
that  among  philosophers  he  must  always  he  held  to  be  one 
of  the  greatest  whom  England  has  produced  in  modern 
times. 

The  man  who,  of  this  groupj  presented  the  most  strongly 
to  the  popular  observation  the  attributes  of  genius,  was 
Davy.  In  his  case,  there  was  no  occasion  to  offer,  Upon 
trust,  assertions  of  his  greatness,  or  assurances  that  a  future 
generation  would  become  aware  that  he  was  a  transcendent 
man  in  his  way.     People  all  knew  it  during  his  life, 

,  whether  they  understood  anything  of  his  services  to  science 
or  not.  His  ardour,  his  eloquence,  his  poetical  faculty j 
the  nature  of  his  intense  egotism^  his  countenance,  his 
manners — before  he  was  spoiled — and  his  pleasures,  all 
spoke  the  man  of  genius,  from  mometit  to  moment.  He 
brought  the  poet's  mind  into  philosophical  research,  ^nd 
the  results  werQ  as  brilliant  as  might  be  expectod  from 
such  a  concentration  of  such  faculties  as  his.  The  World 
will  for  ever  be  the  better  for  them.  Those  who  know 
nothing  else  about  him  have  heard  of  the  Davy-lamp,  and 

.  know  what  a  service  he  rendered  by  tracking  death 
through  the  foul  caverns  of  the  earth,  to  bind  and  disarm 
him.  This  was  only  one  of  many  immediate  practical 
services  which  he  rendered  to  society  before  the  eyes  of 
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all  men — ihe  wise  and  ignorant  together;  but  the  wise 
know  that  there  is  a  host  more  behind,  which  the  multi- 
tude must  as  yet  take  upon  trust.  The  genius  of  the 
Cornish  boy  made  itself  felt  by  society  before  he  had 
reached  mature  years ;  and  when  he  lectured  in  London  at 
the  beginning,  of  the  century,  he  was  probably  the  most 
popular  man  of  his  time — so  clear  were  his  expositions,  so 
beautiful  his  experiments^  and  so  bewitching  his  ardent 
eloqurace.  When  we  call  him  perhaps  the  most  popular 
mazL  of  his  time,  we  mean  with  the  listening  public ;  for 
he  was  not  popular  in  private  life.  Besides  the  degree  of 
wildness  which  appears  in  all  ithe  evidence  of  his  life  and 
writings^  there  was  an  excessive  egotism,  a  lack  of  mag- 
nanimity, an  insufferable  pride  and  vanity  united,  which 
destroyed  all  pleasure  on  both  sides  in  his  intercourses  with 
others  than  his  flatterers.  His  visit  to  Paris  ended  badly, 
hearty  SrS  was  the  welcome  accorded  to  himself  and  his 
discoveries  by  the  French  philosophers.  The  serenity  of 
a  life  of  scientific  research  was  not  his.  He  had  manifold  ' 
and  intense  wijoyments ;  but  not  the  peace  which  occupies 
the  unsophisticated  mind  when  i^mployed  in  its  noble 
researches  into  the  secrets  of  nature.  His  ambition  did 
not  take  the  direction  oi  wealth.  About  money,  he  was 
simple-minded  and  generous.  As  for  the  rest,  iSuch  meii 
are  so  rare  that  they  may  well  be  permitted  the  isolation 
of  egotism  when  they  must  have  so  much  isolation  of 
other  kinds.  It  is  happy  for  themselves,  and  for  those 
about  them,  if  they  can  preserve  the  childlike  nature, 
iniiocent,  humble,  and  loving^  which  bears  the  truest 
€kffinity  to  genius  ;  but  if  the  world  comes  in  to  strip 
genius  of  its  natural  graces,  we  must  not  reckon  too 
hardly  with  a  being  so  singularly  circumstanced,  but 
honour  and  glory  in  the  gifts  that  remain,  and  let  the 
losses  go.  Davy  was  bom  at  Penzance,  in  December  1778. 
He  arrived  in  London  in  1801;  was  knighted  in  1812; 
and  was  afterwards,  in  1818,  made  a  baronet;  but,  his 
marriage  being  childless,  his  title  died  with  him.  He 
became  president  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1820 1  went 
abroad  in  ill  health  in  1826,  and  again,  and  finally,  in  the 
early  part  lof  1828,  dying  at  Geneva  on  the  29th  of  May, 
1829,    The  authorities  of  Geneva  decreed  a  public  funeral ; 
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and  there  was  wide-spread  monmiiig  in  England  when  tlie 
news  arrived  that  her  great  philosopher  had  sunk  into  the 
grave  at  the  age  of  fifty-one.  Davy  and  WoUaston  never 
crossed  each  other's  patiL,  the  character  of  their  minds  and 
their  methods  of  pursuing  science  being  essentially  unlike. 
WoUaston  was  the  elder  by  twelve  years;  and  on  somo 
occasions  he  was  called  the  Mentor  of  the  youuger  and 
more  brilliant  genius;  but  they  generally  worked  apart, 
and  certainly  without  mutual  hindrance,  if  without  co- 
operation. Whilst  WoUaston  was  busy  with  his  thimble, 
and  a  shaving  of  metal,  and  a  pinch  of  earth,  using  the 
most  deUcate  manipulation  and  refined  observation,  Davy 
was  rushing  about  in  his  laboratory,  among  heaps  of  appa- 
ratus and  masses  of  material,  holding  to  his  work  for  days 
and  nights  together,  or  half-killing  himself  by  respiring 
fatal  gases.  WoUaston  never  declared  a  fact  or  a  doctrine, 
even  to  his  own  mind,  tiU  the  verification  of  every  step  of 
the  evidence  was  complete;  whUe  Davy  intrepidly  pub- 
lished the  proofe  of  the  error  of  his  own  former  published 
opinions.  WoUaston  was  seldom  or  never  wrong ;  Davy 
was  often  miraculously  right.  Both  had  sagacity  not  to 
be  surpassed;  but  the  sagacity  of  the  one  was  clear  in- 
sight, and  of  the  other  excited  prevision.  Both  men  were 
too  great  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
science.  WoUaston  was  a  man  of  various  reading  and 
open  inteUect ;  and  he  was  capable  of  genuine  intercourse 
with  minds  of  various  character.  Davy  had  not  that 
Hberality;  but  his  own  pursuits  were  diversified.  He 
loved  sport — fishing  and  fowling — with  all  the  intensity 
of  his  nature.  He  was  fond  of  what  he  thought  to  be 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  attached  an  unaccount- 
able value  to  his  writings  on  such  subjects.  That  esti- 
mate, however,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  his  wildnesses, 
and  as  another  instance  of  that  opposition  which  is  so 
common  between  great  men  and  everybody  else  as  to  what 
they  can  do  best  and  worst.  The  inspiration  of  Davy's 
genius  could  not  but  leave  some  traces  in  his  misceUaneous 
writings,  and  we  find  accordingly  a  passage  of  beauty  here 
and  there ;  but  if  there  is  philosophy  in  them,  it  is  such  as 
may  be  dropped  through  tiie  dreams  of  the  night.  Amidst 
his  mass  of  achievements,  we  may  weU  throw  out  without 
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slight  what  there  was  of  mistake  and  transient;  but 
Wollaston  left  as  little  as  it  is  possible  for  fallible  and 
tentative  man  to  leave  for  rejection,  and  much,  very  much, 
for  which  the  world  will  ever  be  the  better.  They  were 
two  wonderful  and  truly  great  men;  and  at  the  date 
under  our  notice,  and  for  long  after,  the  scientific  world 
felt  blank  and  dreary  without  them. 

Major  Eennell  is  considered  the  first  Englishman  who 
ever  attained  a  high  and  permanent  reputation  as  a  geo- 
grapher. He  began  life  in  the  navy,  and  early  showed  what 
he  was  capable  of  in  surveying.  After  being  in  India,  he 
was  induced  to  leave  the  navy  for  the  army ;  and  he  went 
out  to  Bengal  as  an  officer  of  engineers.  His  Bengal  atlas, 
and  some  charts  of  great  value,  appeared  before  long.  His 
greatest  work  is  The  Geographical  System  of  Herodotus  ;  a 
work  of  the  highest  interest  and  importance  to  untravelled 
scholars,  and  a  marvel  in  its  way,  from  the  fact  that 
Major  Eennell  could  not  read  Greek,  had  no  better  trans- 
lation of  Herodotus  than  Beloe's,  and  was  actually  able  to 
detect  the  errors  of  the  translation,  by  his  sagacity  and  his 
geographical  knowledge  together.  He  assisted  Dr.  Vincent 
in  making  out  the  track  of  Nearchus  for  his  Commentary 
on  Arrian's  account  of  that  voyage;  he  assisted  Sir 
William  Jones  in  his  Oriental  collections ;  and  it  was  he 
who  made  out  Mungo  Park's  track,  from  his  journals 
and  descriptions ;  and  by  comparing  Park's  account  with 
prior  discoveries,  formed  the  map  which  accompanies  the 
Travels,  with  an  approach  to  correctness  since  proved  to 
be  truly  surprising.  One  of  his  most  remarkable  and 
interesting  works  is  his  Observations  on  the  Topography  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy,  which  the  lovers  of  Homer  rushed  to 
read,  and  have  studied  ever  since.  As  a  practical  boon, 
none  of  his  labours  are  more  important  than  his  account  of 
the  currents  in  the  oceans  navigated  by  European  ships. 
This  excellent  man  and  eminent  public  benefactor  lived  to 
the  age  of  eighty-eight,  being  bom  near  Chudleigh,  in 
Devonshire,  in  1742,  and  dying  on  the  29th of  March  1830. 
Though  he  never  reached  a  higher  rank  than  that  of 
major  in  the  army,  and  surveyor-general  of  Bengal,  he 
had  abundance  of  honours  in  the  scientific  world,  being  a 
member  of  the  chief  learned  societies  in  Europe.    His 
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mtist  have  been  an  eminently  liappy  Kfe — fall  of  diversity 
and  interest,  fall  of  innocence  and  uprightness,  and  of 
achievements  of  the  most  unquestionable  value  to  the 
whole  society  of  the  civilised  world. 

Among  the  philanthropists  whose  lives  and  labours 
closed  during  this  period,  the  name  of  Pestalozzi  ought 
not  to  be  omitted;  for,  though  a  foreigner,  he  was  a 
benefactor  to  our  country  and  people.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  results  of  the  peace  was  the  improvement  in 
methods  of  education  in  countries  which  had  for  many 
years  been  shut  up  within  themselves,  but  could  now 
freely  communicate  with  each  other.  Pestalozzi  was  the 
principal  medium  of  this  benefit  to  England.  He  was  a 
Swiss,  bom  at  Zurich,  in  1746 ;  and  his  benevolence  led 
him  to  surrender  all  the  ordinary  views  of  young  men 
entering  upon  the  profession  of  the  law,  and  to  devote 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  ignorant  and  poor.  As 
director  of  an  orphan  institution  at  Stanz,  he  obtained 
experience,  and  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  value  of  some 
of  his  ideas  on  the  training  of  the  human  mind.  Here  he 
was  seen  at  work  by  various  English  travellers,  or  his 
pupils  were  encountered  here  and  there ;  and  his  popular 
works  were  made  known  among  us,  and  the  rage  for  the 
Pestalozzian  method  of  education  which  ensued  can  never 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  witnessed  it.  This  Pestalozzian 
method  was  in  fact  the  Socratic,  but  applied  to  little 
children,  with  whom  Socrates  himself  would  probably  not 
have  used  it.  Hitherto,  common-place  and  unreflecting 
parents  and  teachers  had  gone  on  in  the  old  method — 
putting  everything  into  a  child,  and  not  thinking  of 
bringing  anything  out ;  while  reflecting  and  able  teachers 
had  of  course  done  both.  Now,  everything  was  to  be  done 
by  the  interrogative  method,  and  nothing  was  to  be  re- 
ceived by  the  memory  which  could  in  any  way  be  made 
otherwise  accessible.  The  suffering  of  a  multitude  of 
children  was  at  first  very  great,  as  under  every  new 
fashion  in  education;  and  there  are  many  who  rue  the 
prevalence  of  that  fashion  to  this  day.  But  this  was  no 
fault  of  Pestalozzi's.  It  was  not  his  way  to  tease  a  little 
child  with  questions  that  it  could  not  see  the  drift  of,  till 
every  fibre  in  its  frame  was  quivering  with  irritation.     It 
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was  not  his  way  to  work  a  ohild's  reasoning  faculties 
"before  they  ought  to  have  been  appealed  to  at  all ;  or  to 
forbid  the  natural  and  pleasant  exeroise  of  the  flonrishiDg 
n^emory  of  childhood,  till  a  little  creature  might  be  seen 
clntching  a  vocabnlary  or  chronological  table,  as  most 
children  lay  hands  on  a  fairy  tale.  He  interrogated  his 
pnpils  only  on  subjects  which  they  were  able  and  readv  to 
understand,  and  on  which  they  had  ideas  which  ihej 
could  produce  on  easy  solicitation.  But  the  truth  was, 
his  procedure  was  more  a  peculiar  talent  than  a  system, 
and  it  was  impossible  that  it  could  be  extensively  imitated 
without  serious  abuse,  for  which  he  was,  all  the  while,  in 
noway  responsible.  Serious  as  were  the  abuses  at  first  in 
England,  as  no  doubt  elsewhere,  the  benefits  given  us  by 
Pestalozzi  unquestionably  and  immeasurably  surpassed 
ihem.  The  mischief  was  one  which  was  certain  to  work 
its  own  cure ;  while  all  that  was  noble  and  true  must  live 
and  grow.  Pestalozzi's  resjiect  for  the  human  mind,  wher- 
ever he  found  it — his  sense  of  its  equal  fend  infinite  rights, 
under  all  circumstances — his  recognition  of  the  diversity  of 
its  faculties — his  skill  in  enlarging  its  scope — ^and  sub- 
stantiating its  knowledge  t  all  this  was  like  a  new  idea  to 
a  nation  of  parents,  who  had  been  too  long  shut  up  alonp 
with  old  methods,  and  debarred  from  intercourse  with 
thinkers  abroad.  Since  that  time,  English  children  have 
had  a  better  chance  in  education— those  of  them  who  are 
educated  at  all ;  a  better  chance  of  a  natural  and  timely 
development  of  their  various  faculties,  physical,  intel- 
lectual, and  moral.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  may  fairly 
class  Pestalozzi  among  our  national  benefactors,  aiid  record 
his  death  among  the  national  losses.  He  died  at  the  age 
of  eighty-two,  on  the  l7th  of  February  1827. 

Another  educator  died  during  this  period,  whose  name 
should  not  be  ungratefully  passed  over — ^Dr.  Watson,  of 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in  the  Kent  Eoad,  London. 
Without  going  ilito  any  general  account  of  the  education 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  we  may  note,  14  explanation  of  Dr. 
Watson's  services,  that  the  most  fatal  oversight  in.  that 
branch  of  education  has  been  that  of  supposing  that  a  full 
communication  of  mind  and  reception  of  ideo^s  can  be 
obtained  by  written  language    and    gesture.      Written 
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words  and  gesture  are  but  the  sign  of  language,  after 
all ;  and  without  oral  .communication,  the  mind  cannot 
possibly  be  fully  exercised  and  cultivated.  This  difficulty 
is,  to  all  appearance,  insuperable ;  but  men  have  risen  up, 
from  time  to  time,  who  saw  that  though  the  deaf  and  dumb 
can  never  be  brought  to  an  equality  of  cultivation  with 
those  who  have  the  full  use  of  speech,  much  is  gained  by 
giving  them  spoken  as  well  as  written  language  ;  and  Dr. 
Watson  was  the  man  who  gave  the  deaf  and  dumb  more 
power  in  this  direction  than  any  preceding  teacher. 
JBulwer,  the  chirosophist,  opened  up  the  track  in  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century;  and  his  work,  dated  1648, 
plainly  shows  that  he  taught  articulate  speech,  as  well 
as  the  written  and  hand  language.  Wallis  followed, 
being  a  contemporary  of  Bulwer,  and  anxious  to  engross 
the  merit  which  belonged  truly  to  him.  Dr.  Wallis  had 
great  merit);  but  he  is  proved  not  to  have  been  a  dis- 
coverer. Articulate  speech  had  been  found  attainable  for 
the  bom  deaf  previously  in  Spain,  and  subsequently  in 
Holland,  where  Dr.  Amman  published  his  method  in  full ; 
and  during  the  eighteenth  century^  Germany  and  France 
followed.  Henry  Baker  taught  various  deaf  and  dumb 
persons  to  speak ;  but  he  bound  them  over  not  to  reveal 
his  method  ;  and,  though  he  half  promised  Dr.  Johnson 
to  make  it  known,  he  never  did  so.  Thomas  Braidwood 
began  his  career  in  1760,  at  Edinburgh,  and  carried  to  some 
extent  the  practice  of  articxdate  speech  among  his  pupils. 
When  he  removed  to  London,  in  1783,  Dr.  Watson  studied 
and  worked  at  his  institution,  and  made  up  his  mind  to 
devote  himself  to  the  education  of  that  unfortunate  class,  of 
whom  there  are  not  fewer  than  13,000  in  our  islands ;  and 
in  his  eyes  the  practice  of  articulate  speech  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  attainment  of  such  cultivation  as  coidd  be 
afforded.  For  five-and-forty  years  he  laboured  at  his 
benevolent  task,  and  he  carried  the  capability  of  speech 
much  higher  than  any  predecessor.  In  regard  to  the 
general  run  of  his  pupiLs,  an  authority  declares :  *  Some  of 
the  pupils  articulate  not  unpleasantly;  their  reading  is 
monotonous,  but  their  animation  in  ordinary  conversations, 
especially  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them,  gives  a  species 
of  natural  tone  and  emphasis  to  what  they  say.'    This, 
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great  as  it  is,  is  not  all.  A  few  days  before  Dr.  Watson^s 
death  one  of  bis  private  pupils  was  called  to  the  bar  by 
the  Honourable  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple.  Here 
were  tidings  for  a  good  man  to  receive  on  his  death-bed  1 
The  days  of  miracles  will  never  be  over  while  human 
benevolence  is  unexhausted ;  and  here  we  have,  for  a  sign 
of  our  own  times,  a  good  man  soothed  to  his  rest  by  the 
blespings  of  the  dumb.  Dr.  Watson  died  on  the  23rd  of 
November  1829,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 

It  is  not  a  purely  melancholy  teisk  to  make  up  this 
aocount  of  our  national  losses.  In  the  presence  of  great 
deeds,  the  doers  fade  into  shadows  even  during  their  life, 
except  to  the  few  to  whom  they  are  dear  for  other  reasons 
than  their  deeds.  The  shadowy  form  is  dissolved  by 
death,  and  we  strain  our  eyes  to  catch  the  last  trace,  and 
sigh  when  it  is  gone ;  but  the  substance  remains  in  the 
deeds  done,  and  yet  more  in  the  immortal  ideal  of  the 
man. 
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The  valetudinarian  king  was  gone,  witli  his  moods  and 
caprices;  and  with  him  went  all  the  considerations  of 
expediency  wMch  Lad  determined  the  political  conduct 
of  the  year,  on  every  side.  It  was  not  now  necessary  to 
have  the  most  peremptory  man  in  the  empire  to  hold  its 
first  office,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  its  sovereign  in 
order.  There  was  no  longer  an  incessant  appeal  to  the 
generosity  of  the  three  bodies  in  opposition  to  abstain  from 
joining  to  throw  out  the  ministry.  There  need  no  longer 
be  a  mere  show  of  transacting  business,  while  in  reality 
nothing  was  done — through  the  mechanical  character  of 
the  administration  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  desultory 
forbearance  of  the  opposition  on  the  other.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  that  the  country  should  be  without  a 
government  in  fact,  while  the  nation  was  kindling  and 
stirring  under  the  news  from  France,  which  became  more 
interesting  every  day.  There  was  now  a  king  who  did 
not  shut  hjmseK  up  with  his  discontents  and  his  flatterers, 
but  who  walked  in  London  streets  with  his  umbrella 
under  his  arm,  and  gave  a  frank  and  sailor-like  greeting  to 
all  old  acquaintances,  whoever  they  might  be.  There  was 
no  longer  a  king  who  regarded  every  contravention  of  his 
prejudices  as  a  personal  injury;  but  one  who  sincerely  . 
and  kindly  desired  the  welfare  of  his  people,  without  any 
regard  to  his  personal  feelings.     He  gave  an  immediate 
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apd  strong  proof  of  this  by  continuing  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  his  colleagues  in  power,  notwithstanding 
a  well-tinderstood  personal  disinclination,  and  from  the 
pure  desire  not  to  unsettle  public  aflfairs  till  the  national 
will  should  have  shown  itself  in  the  elections,  fie  had 
not  been  many  days  on  the  throne,  when  he  took  the 
opportunity,  at  some  public  collation,  of  proposing  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  health,  and  declaring,  in  a  manner 
more  well-meant  than  dignified,  that  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  he  had  any  ill-feeling — any  feeling  but  of  en- 
tire confidence  in  his  good  friend,  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
A  steady  man,  of  determined  will,  he  certainly  did 
require  as  head  of  his  government,  as  every  British 
soyereign  must,  in  days  when  sovereigns  have  little  power, 
and  scanty  means  of  knowledge  of  the  national  mind  and 
needs ;  and  in  this  case,  the  sovereign  was  at  no  time  a 
man  of  ability,  and  often  liable  to  attacks  of  incapaci- 
tating illness ;  and  he  was  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  but  he 
was  honest,  unselfish,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  do  his 
duty  well ;  so  that  the  steadiness  of  his  prime-ministef* 
was  required,  not  to  control  him,  but  to  inform,  and 
guide,  and  aid  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  function. 
There  was  in  no  direction  any  necessity  for  the  Wellington 
ministry  to  remain  in  power,  unless  by  the  wish  of  the 
nation;  and  what  the  desire  of  the  nation  was,  the 
elections  would  soon  show. 

The  late  king  had  died  on  the  26th  of  June.  On  the 
29th,  William  IV.  sent  down  his  first  message  to  parlia- 
ment— just  after  the  unhappy  King  of  France  had  ad- 
dressed his  last  ^ords  to  his  people,  and  while  the  elections 
were  proving  that  he  had  lost  all.  King  William's 
message,  after  adverting  to  the  loss  sustained  by  himself 
and  the  nation,  declared  his  opinion  that  the  sooner  the 
necessary  new  elections  took  place  the  better,  and  recom- 
mended the  Commons  to  make  provision,  without  delay, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  service  during  the  in- 
terval between  the  close  of  the  present  session  and  the 
meeting  of  the  new  parliament. 

This  was  very  well,  as  far  as  it  went ;  but  it  struck 
everybody  on  the  instant  that  there  was  an  enormous 
omission.      The  king  was  childless;    and  the   Princess 
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Victoria,  who  was  to  sncoeed  him,  if  he  died  without  heirs, 
was  only  eleven  years  old.  Without  express  provision, 
there  is  no  recognition  by  the  law  of  the  minority  of  a 
sovereign;  and  if  the  king  shonld  die  before  the  new 
parliament  met,  this  child  would  be  sovereign  without 
control,  unless  some  provision  were  made  for  a  regency. 
Something  must  be  done  about  this,  many  members  of  both 
Houses  and  of  all  parties  said ;  but  they  took  a  day  to  con- 
sider how  they  should  proceed.  On  this  first  day,  they 
spoke  merely  on  that  part  of  the  message  which  related  to 
the  death  of  the  late  king — the  Duke  of  Wellington's  motion 
in  reply  being  seconded  by  Lord  Grey,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  by  Mr.  Brougham.  All  was  thus  far  civility  and 
harmony ;  a  civility  and  harmony  which  endured  for  that 
day  only. 

On  the  30th,  Lord  Grey  in  the  one  House,  and  Lord 
Althorp  in  the  other,  moved  for  the  delay  of  a  day  in 
replying  to  the  message  in  the  understood  hope  that  the 
king  would  send  down  a  request  to  parliament  to  consider 
the  subject  of  a  regency.  The  grounds  on  which  the 
ministers  resisted  this  proposition  were  such  as  now  excite 
astonishment.  They  talked  of  the  excellence  of  the  king's 
health,  of  *  not  indulging  in  such  gloomy  forebodings,'  of 
this  not  being  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity,  and  of  its 
being  so  important  in  its  nature  that  it  should  be  left  for 
the  deliberation  of  a  new  parliament,  instead  of  being 
brought  forward  when  the  minds  of  members  were  occu- 
pied with  their  approaching  election  conflicts ;  the  fact 
remaining  clear  to  all  men's  minds,  that  by  an  over- 
turn of  the  king's  carriage,  or  a  fall  of  his  horse,  or  the 
slipping  of  his  foot,  or  an  attack  of  illness,  the  country 
might  be  plunged  into  inextricable  difl&culty,  from  which 
the  legislation  of  a  day  or  two  now  might  save  it.  The 
Dukes  of  Newcastle  and  Richmond,  Lords  Wellesley  and 
Londonderry,  and  even  Lord  Eldon,  voted  with  Lord  Grey, 
though  the  duke  had  said  that  he  should  regard  a  defeat 
as  the  signal  for  the  dissolution  of  the  ministry.  The 
ministry,  however,  obtained  a  majority  of  forty-four  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  of  forty-six  in  the  Commons.  The 
general  conviction  resulting  from  this  affair  was  that  all 
compromise  was  now  over;  that  the  duke  was  laying 
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aside  his  method  of  balancing  the  sections  of  opposition 
against  each  other,  and  intending  to  try  his  strength,  while 
the  opposition  no  longer  thought  it  necessary  to  spare  him, 
Mr.  Brougham  lost  no  time  in  taking  out  in  full  the 
licence  whach  he  had  of  late,  on  the  whole,  denied  himself, 
and  on  this  night  used  language,  and  excited  uproar,  which 
deprived  the  opponents  of  parliamentary  reform  of  their 
plea  of  the  dignity  and  decorum  of  the  House  as  then 
constituted.  Some  one  having  complained  of  a  '  peculiar 
cry ' — whether  a  baa,  a  bray,  or  a  grunt,  Hansard  does  not 
say — a  *  peculiar  cry  which  was  heard  amidst  the  cheers 
of  the  House,'  Mr.  Brougham  observed  that  *  by  a  wonder- 
ful disposition  of  nature,  every  animal  had  its  peculiar 
mode  of  expressing  itself;  and  he  was  too  much  of  a 
philosopher  to  quarrel  with  any  of  those  modes.*  And 
presently  after,  he  called  up  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  a  personal 
altercation,  by  saying,  after  a  reference  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  :  *  Him  I  accuse  not.  It  is  you  I  accuse — his 
flatterers-T-his  mean,  fewning  parasites.'  Such  quarrels  are 
always  got  rid  of  with  more  or  less  quibbling  and  ill 
grace ;  but  it  should  be  noted  that  they  did  occur  before 
the  great  opening  of  the  representation  which  was  now 
near  at  hand.  Much  was  said  by  the  enemies  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  of  the  vulgarity  of  manners  which  would 
certainly  show  itself  in  the  House  when  the  manufac- 
turing towns  were  represented;  but  at  this  time  it  was 
the  complaint  of  strangers  who  attended  the  debates,  that 
not  only  violence  of  language  was  occasionally  very  great, 
but  that  offensive  noises — the  braying,  baaing,  crowing, 
mewing  of  animalig — were  ventured  upon  and  tolerated  in 
the  House  to  an  extent  which  would  not  be  thought  of  in 
any  other  association  assembled  for  grave  purposes. 

The  king*8  answer  to  the  address  contained  no  allusion 
to  the  subject  of  a  regency ;  nor  did  he  make  any  reference 
to  it  in  any  form.  The  omission  was  daring ;  but  nobody 
doubted  that  the  ministers  pressed  upon  Mm,  as  upon 
parliament,  the  consideration  of  '  a  great  present  incon- 
venience' being  of  more  consequence  than  '  a  remote  future 
risk ; '  and  the  king  did  not  ^e  during  the  recess,  so  as  to 
put  the  fallacy  to  the  proof.  How  much  he  thought  of 
dying  during  those  weeks,  and  whether  he  felt  like  a 
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family  man  who  is  prevented  by  vexatious  accidents  &om 
making  his  will,  and  who  grows  nervous  about  his  per- 
sonal safety  till  the  thing  is  done,  there  is  no  knowing ; 
but  the  matter  was  discussed  with  deep  interest  in  the 
homes  of  the  land — children  and  adults  wondering  whether 
the  little  princess  was  aware  of  her  position — whether,  if 
the  king  were  now  to  die,  she  would  have  the  sense  to 
desire  a  regency  for  some  years,  or  whether  she  would 
choose  to  rule  according  to  her  own  pleasure ;  and  if  b6, 
what  kind  of  persons  she  would  select  for  her  ministers. 
There  was  aHolJiier  consideration  uppermost  in  all  minds, 
and  largely  concerned  in  the  questioni  though  it  could  not 
be  opefily  spokeii  of  in  parliament.  After  the  king's 
death,  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  would  be  her  eldest  unde. 
He  must  succeed  to  the  oroisni  of  Hanovejr,  which  descends 
only  to  male  heirs.  Would  he  go  to  Hanover  and  stajr 
ther^,  and  let  England  alone  ?  To  say  that  the  Duke  df 
Cumberland  was  utipopulft?r  throughout  the  empire,  would 
be  to  use  language  too  feeble  for  the  fact.  He  was  hated ; 
and  hated  with  that  mixture  of  fear  which  bdongs  to  total 
disesteem.  It  was  tvid^ly  felt  that  the  princess  would  not 
be  safe,  if  unprotected  by  a  regency  op  ascending  the 
throne  in  childhood ;  and  it  was  generally  believea  that 
the  nation  would  not  subn^it  to  any  kind  or  degree  of  rule, 
governance,  or  influence  from  the  Duke  of  Cimiberland. 
This  being  the  state  of  the  rqyal  family,  and  the  warning 
«3ondition  of  France  being  before  all  eyes,  it  was  an  act  of 
extraordinary  rashness  in  the  ministry  to  insist  on  the  dis- 
solution of  parliament  befbre  any  provision  had  been  made 
for  a  regency. 

It  was  carefully  pointed  out,  when  the  king  came  down 
to  prorogue  parliament,  that  he  appeared  to  be  in  excellent 
health.  There  was  something  exhilarating  in  the  sight  of 
a  king  in  excellent  health,  coming  down  with  an  open 
face  and  frat^k  demeanour,  to  meet  his  parliament*  He 
wore  his  admiral's  uniform  imder  the  royal  robes.  There 
was  not  much  in  his  speech ;  for  the  session  did  not  supply 
much  matter.  The  most  important  point  was  that  with 
which  the  speech  concluded ;  fiui  expression  of  his  desire 
that,  as  parliament  had  declared  its  will  that  civil  dis- 
tinctions on  account  of  religious  opinion  should  cease,  his 
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subjects  universally  should  join  witli  him  in  promoting 
peace,  and  burying  all  such  differences  in  oblivion. 

The  next  day,  July  24,  parliament  was  dissolved  by 
proclamation ;  and  in  a  few  hours  the  bustle  of  the  new 
elections  began.  In  a  few  days,  some  of  them  were  actually 
decided ;  for  the  writs  were  made  returnable  on  the  14  th 
of  September. 

The  people  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  met  to- 
gether in  crowds  fot  other  purposes  than  electing  their 
representatives.  By  this  time,  the  three  days  ih  Paris 
were  over;  the  French  people  had  thrown  off  the  Polignao 
tyranny,  and  the  English  were  not  slow  to  congratulate 
them.  Public  meetings  were  held  in  comities  and  towns  to 
prepare  addresses  for  this  purpose ;  and  a  long  file  of  depu- 
tations crossed  the  Channel  to  present  these  addresses  in 
Paris.  At  these  meetings  men  spoke  to  each  other,  in 
high  exhilaration,  of  the  bearing  of  these  French  events 
upon  their  own  political  affairs.  They  pointed  out  to  each 
other  how  the  representation  was  the  central  ground  of 
struggle ;  and  how  victory  there  was  total  victory.  They 
agreed  upon  the  powerlessness  of  kings,  cabinets,  and 
annies,  when  in  opposition  to  the  popular  will ;  and  all 
who  were  in  any  degree  on  the  Liberal  side  in  politics  saw 
^bat  now  was  the  time  to  secure  that  reform  of  parliament 
which  was  a  necessary  condition  of  all  other  political 
reforms.  That  was  a  stirring  time  in  England.  Again, 
the  men  of  the  towns  went  out  early  in  the  summer  morn- 
ings, or  late  at  night,  to  meet  the  mails ;  and  brought  news 
to  the  breakfast  table,  or  to  the  eager  listeners  round  the 
lamp,  that  Paris  was  in  a  state  of  siege;  that  the  Parisians 
had  taken  Paris;  that  the  French  king  was  coming  to 
England;  that  the  chambers  had  met  at  the  appointed 
<ime,  as  if  no  impediment  had  arisen ;  that  the  tricolor 
had  been  seen  in  the  Thames,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, riding  along  the  wharves,  had  turned  away  his 
head  from  the  sight  with  unconcealed  anger  and  mortifica- 
tion ;  that,  though  the  king  had  called  the  duke  his  friend, 
it  was  clear  that  we  could  not  have  an  intimate  of  Prince 
Polignao  for  our  prime-minister ;  that  almost  the  whole 
newspaper  press  of  England  was  hostile  to  the  present 
administration;  and,  finally,  that  the  men  of  Yorkshire 
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had  sent  suoli  a  requisitioii  to  Harry  Bronghain  to  become 
their  representative  as  left  scarcely  a  doubt  of  his  trium- 
phant return;  a  portentous  sign  of  the  times,  if  such 
should  be  the  issue. 

There  is  something  very  affecting  to  those  who  were  of 
mature  years  at  that  time  in  looking  back  upon  these 
glories  of  the  Harry  Brougham  who  was  the  hope  and 
admiration  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Liberal  body  in  the 
nation.  As  he  himself  said,  he  had  now  arrived  at  the 
pinnacle  of  his  fame ;  he  had  attained  an  honour  which 
could  never  be  paralleled.  When  he  said  this,  he  did  not 
contemplate  decline ;  nor  did  those  who  listened  to  him ; 
nor  did  the  Liberal  party  generally.  Those  who  did  were 
some  close  observers  who  had  never  had  confidence  in 
him,  and  who  knew  that  sobriety  of  thought,  and  temper- 
ance of  feeling,  were  essential  to  success  in  a  comman^g 
position,  though  they  might  not  be  much  missed  in  one 
of  struggle  and  antagonism.  These  observers,  who  had 
seen  that  with  all  his  zeal,  his  strong  spirit  of  pugnacity, 
his  large  views  of  popular  right  and  interests,  Henry 
Brougham  gave  no  evidences  of  magnanimity,  patience, 
moderation,  and  self-forgetfulness,  felt  now,  as  throughout 
his  course,  that  power  would  be  too  much  for  him,  and  that 
his  splendid  talents  were  likely  to  become  conspicuous  dis- 
graces. This  was  what  was  soon  to  be  tried ;  and  in  the 
interval  he  stood,  in  these  times  of  popular  excitement, 
the  first  man  in  England ;  called  by  the  popular  voice  to 
represent  the  first  constituency  in  England,  in  a  season 
when  constituencies  and  their  chosen  representatives  were 
the  most  prominent  objects  in  the  nation's  eye.  Mr. 
Brougham  had  been  twenty-one  years  in  public  life ;  his 
endowments  were  the  most  splendid  conceivable,  short  of 
the  inspiration  of  genius ;  and  they  had  been,  thus  far, 
employed  on  behalf  of  popular  interests.  Men  thought  of 
his  knowledge  and  sagacity  on  colonial  affairs,  shown 
early  in  his  career ;  they  thought  of  his  brave  and  faithful 
advocacy  of  the  queen's  cause ;  they  thought  of  his  labours 
for  popular  erdightenmenl^— of  his  furtherance  of  Me- 
chanics' Institutes,  of  the  London  University,  and  of  the 
Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge;  they 
thought  of  his  plans  for  the  reform  of  the  law,  and  his 
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labours  in  makiiig  justioe  accessible  to  the  poor;  they 
ihoxigbt  of  his  mighty  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  the  slave, 
and  of  his  thundering  denunciations  of  oppression  in  that 
and  every  other  relation ;  and  they  reasonably  regarded 
him  as  a  great  man,  and  the  hope  of  his  country.  It  was 
so  reasonable  to  regard  him  thus,  that  those  who  had  mis- 
givings were  ashamed  of  them,  and  concealed  them  so 
anxiously,  that  it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Brougham  had  as  fair 
a  field  as  any  man  ever  had  for  showing  what  he  ooidd  do. 
But,  though  those  who  knew  him  best  concealed  their 
doubts,  the  doubts  were  there ;  doubts  whether  his  cele- 
brated oratory  was  not  mainly  factitious — ^vehement  and 
passionate,  but  not  simple  and  heartfelt ;  doubts  whether  a 
temper  of  jealousy  and  irritability  would  not  poison  any 
work  into  which  it  could  find  entrance ;  doubts  whether  a 
vanity  so  restless  and  insatiable  must  not  speedily  starve 
out  the  richest  abilities ;  doubts  whether  a  habit  of  speech 
8o  exaggerated,  of  statements  so  inaccurate,  would  not  soon 
be  fatal  to  respect  and  confidence ;  doubts  about  the  per- 
fect genuineness  of  his  popular  sympathies — ^not  charging 
him  v^ith  hypocrisy,  but  suspecting  that  the  people  were 
an  object  in  his  imagination,  rather  than  an  interest  in  hiB 
heart — a  temporary  idol  to  him,  as  he  was  to  them.  These 
doubts  made  the  spectacle  of  Henry  Brougham  at  the  head 
of  the  representation  of  Great  Britain  an  interesting  and 
anxious  one  to  those  who  knew  him  well,  whether  from 
personal  intercourse  or  from  a  close  study  of  his  career. 
With  all  the  other  Liberals  of  England,  it  was  an  occasion 
of  unboimded  triumph.  He  has  since  publicly  and  re- 
peatedly referred  to  this  period  as  that  of  his  highest 
glory;  and  there  are  now  none,  probably,  who  do  not 
agree  with  him.  At  this  Torkrfiire  election,  when  four 
representatives  were  required,  five  candidates  came  for- 
ward, and  Mr.  Brougham  stood  next  to  Lord  Morpeth, 
who  headed  the  poll. 

A  very  few  days  were  enough  to  show  the  ministers 
what  they  had  to  expect  from  the  new  House.  The  Tory 
magnates  whom  they  had  offended  by  their  liberal  mea- 
sures, took  this  opportunity  of  revenging  themselves,  and 
returned  members  opposed  to  them,  who,  though  not 
Liberals,  served  the  purposes  of  the  Liberals  nearly  as 
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well  as  if  they  had  been  comrades.  Two  brothers  and  a 
brother-in-law  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel  were  thrown  out.  Mr. 
Hume  came  in  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  while  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle  was  causing  the  return  of  members 
hostile  to  the  ministry.  Their  faithful  friend  the  Duke  of 
Eutland  could  not  carry  the  county  of  Cambridge ;  and 
Lord  Ebrington  waa  returned  for  Devonshire.  No  cabinet 
minister  obtained  a  seat  by  anything  like  open  and  popu- 
lar election.  Of  the  eighty-two  county  members,  only 
twenty-eight  were  avowedly  on  the  ministerial  side,  while 
forty-seven  were  avowedly  on  the  other  side.  Of  the 
twenty-^ght  members  representing  the  greatest  cities, 
three  were  ministerialists,  and  twenty-four  Liberals,  Such 
beiug  the  state  of  things  where  the  elections  were  open 
and  popular,  and  the  proprietors  of  close  boroughs  being 
still  steady  anti-Catholics,  the  fate  of  the  ministry  was 
sealed,  and  known  to  be  so,  before  the  summer  was  over. 
Even  the  revolutions  on  the  continent,'  now  following  one 
another  with  a  rapidity  which,  at  a  different  time,  would 
have  pressed  all  the  Conservatives  in  England  into  close 
union,  had  not  at  present  that  effect.  The  great  soldier, 
the  peremptory  commander,  the  iron  duke,  must  be  got  rid 
of;  and  then,  all  good  Conservatives  would  join  at  once, 
and  see  what  must  be  done  to  save  the  Church  and  the 
State.  The  ministry,  on  their  part,  hoped  to  effect  some 
good  understanding  in  the  interval  betwixt  August  and 
November.  In  September,  an  event  occurred  which  seemed 
to  open  some  prospect  of  this;  though  the  ministers  them- 
selves were  too  much  touched  and  grieved  at  heart  to  think 
of  such  a  result  so  soon  as  some  of  their  less  interested 
adherents. 

The  first  great  English  railway  was  completed,  and  the 
line  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  was  opened  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  15th  of  September.  The  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Bobert  Peel,  and  other  great  men,  arrived  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
banquet  at  Manchester,  Mr.  Huskisson  was  already  on 
the  spot,  having  arrived,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  his  feeble 
health  permitted  it,  to  visit  the  constituency  of  Liverpool, 
who  had  elected  him  in  his  absence.  Before  the  trains  left 
Liverpool,  a  particular  request  was  made  that  none  of  the 
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oompaxiy  would  leave  the  carmgea,  and  the  printed  bills 
exhipited  a  caution  to  the  same  effect ;  but  when  the  trains 
stopped  at  P9,rkaide,  several  of  the  pftrty  alighted,  and  a 
mutual  friend  of  the  Duk^  of  Wellington  and  Mr.  Huskis- 
son  thought  that  this  would  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
bringing  them  together,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  coolness 
wbioh  bad  ejpsted  between  them  since  Mr,  Huskisson's 
dismissal  from  the  cabinet,  Both  parties  were  willing 
and  cordial.  When  the  duke  paw  Mr.  Huskisson  approaoh- 
vag,  he  ^dvanc^d  and  held  out  his  hand,  and  almost  before 
the  friendly  grasp  was  loosened,  soma  one  took  alarm  at 
the  approach  of  a  locomotive,  and  there  was  a  general  cry 
to  those  who  were  standing  in  the  road :  *Qet  in,  get  in  ! ' 
If  Mr.  Huakissou  had  stood  ptill  beside  the  oar,  he  would 
have  been  safe.  Whether,  feeble  and  nervous  from  illness, 
hQ  was  attempting  to  get  round  the  open  door  of  the  oar, 
in  order  to  enter  it,  or  whether  be  was  merely  holding  by 
it,  appears  not  to  he  known,  The  event  was  that  the  open 
door  by  which  he  held  was  struqk  by  the  locomotive,  and 
threw  down  Mr,  Hugkisson,  who  fell,  with  his  leg  doubled 
across  the  rail,  sp  that  the  limb  w^s  instantly  crushed.  He 
was  at  once  aware  that  the  accident  was  &tal ;  and  he  died 
that  night,  at  the  parsonage  at  Eoolee,  where  he  was  con- 
veyed with  all  skill  p-nd  tenderness.  The  ministers  were  in 
no  spirits  for  further  public  exhibition  that  day,  and  they 
would  fain  have  withdrawn;  but  it  was  represented  to 
them  bow  serious  would  be  the  public  alarm,  in  such  a 
place  aq  Manchester;  how  report  would  exaggerate  the 
mischief  if  they  were  not  seen ;  and  how  fatal  might  even  be 
the  effect  on  future  railway  travelling  of  a  fiilse  panic  that 
day ;  and  they  consented  to  proceed.  All  was  now  gloom, 
and  the  chief  guests  refused  to  leave  the  car  at  Manchester, 
pr  do  more  than  the  public  safety  required. 

It  was  not  they  "w^ho  immediately  began  to  consider 
what  effect  this  monrnfnl  death  would  have  on  their 
politic^,!  position;  but,  as  was  natural,  there  were  many 
who  did.  The  '  Canningites '  would  now  merge  into 
another  party.  For  some  time  there  had  been  no  sufficient 
peculiarity  of  doctrine  or  principle  to  necessitate  their 
forming  a  separate  party ;  and  that  they  did  stand  aloof, 
was  owing  to  the  state  of  feeling  between  the  duke  and 
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Mr.  Huskisson.  That  was  all  over  now.  There  was  no 
quarrel  which  survivors  ought  to  keep  alive ;  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  Grants  and  Lord  Palmerston  would 
strengthen  the  ministry  in  the  Lower  House.  It  was  too 
late  for  this,  however.  The  ministry  had  done  their  utmost, 
and  in  vain,  to  exclude  Mr.  Charles  Grant  from  Inverness ; 
and  Mr.  Kobert  Grant  had  thrown  out  a  brother  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  at  Norwich.  The  few  remaining  'Can- 
ningites*  advanced  towards  liberalism  from  this  day.  The 
only  hope  now  was  that  the  bringing  forward  of  the  parlia- 
mentary reform  question  in  revolutionary  times  would 
alarm  all  but  the  extreme  Liberals  into  union  at  the  last 
moment. 

Up  to  the  last  moment,  indeed,  matters  looked  gloomy 
enough.  In  October  the  viceroy  of  Ireland,  through  his 
secretary,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  issued  a  proclamation  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  meeting  of  an  association  for  pro- 
moting the  repeal  of  the  union.  The  prohibition  was 
positive  and  comprehensive ;  but  British  governments,  and 
British  officials,  did  not  yet  know  Daniel  O'Connell ;  how 
impossible  it  was  to  restrain  him  by  law  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  enterprises,  or  to  have  dealings  with  him,  as  between 
man  and  man.  Daniel  O'Connell  issued  his  proclamations 
forthwith,  in  which  he  arraigned  *  that  paltrj^  contemptible, 
little  English  soldier,  that  had  the  audacity  to  put  his 
pitiful  and  contemptible  name  to  an  atrocious  Polignac 
proclamation;'  and  laid  down  the  law  about  obtaining 
the  repeal  of  the  union.  He  declared,  as  he  continued 
to  declare  to  the  end  of  his  life,  that  the  repeal  of  the 
union  was  just  at  hand,  and  that  *no  power  on  earth 
could  prevent  it,  except  the  folly  or  the  crimes  of  some 
of  the  Irish  themselves.'  He  proposed  *that  a  society 
should  be  formed  to  meet  in  Dublin,  to  be  called  the 
Association  of  Irish  Volunteers ; '  the  motto  of  the  society 
to  be  *  1782,'  over  the  word  *  Besurgam^  The  members 
were  to  be  unarmed,  open  in  all  their  proceedings,  and  to 
be  active,  in  the  first  place,  in  procuring  petitions  from 
every  parish  in  Ireland  in  behalf  of  repeal  of  the  union. 
In  the  course  of  his  speeches  and  proclamations  on  this 
matter,  Mr.  O'Connell  used  language  with  r^ard  to  Sir 
H.  Hardinge,  for  which  he  was  called  to  account  by  that 
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gentleman.  A  recurrence  to  this  fact  seems  to  take  ns 
"back  to  a  distant  time  indeed ;  all  modem  recollections  of 
O'Connell  being  such  as  to  attach  an  idea  of  ridicule  to 
any  person  resenting  his  foulness  of  language.  On  this 
occasion  he  behaved  as  disgracefully  as  possible,  shuffling 
about  what  expressions  he  did  or  did  not  use,  and  refusing 
to  accept  a  challenge.  There  cannot  be  a  £bier  spectacle 
in  our  time  than  an  honourable  man  refusing  to  fight  a 
duel,  from  a  conviction  of  the  sin  and  folly  of  that  kind  of 
ordeal  in  a  Christian  nation  and  a  modem  age.  But  then 
it  is  essential  that  he  be.  an  honourable  man,  observing  the 
Christian  rule  of  doing  as  he  would  be  done  by,  and  peace- 
able and  inoffensive,  as  truly  brave  and  considerate  men 
always  are.  It  was  far  otherwise  with  O'Connell ;  he  was 
the  bully  all  over;  the  most  foul-mouthed  railer  of  his 
time;  and,  till  men  left  off  calling  him  to  account,  he 
always  fell  back  upon  his  conscientious  objection  to  duel- 
ling. He  indulged  in  offence,  and  then  made  a  merit  of 
declining  the  penalty.  As  his  sons  grew  up,  he  permitted 
them,  two  or  three  times,  to  fight  his  duels  for  him ;  but 
the  public  cry  of  disgust  and  indignation  was  so  strong, 
that  he  at  length  forbade  his  sons  to  fight  in  his  quarrels, 
and  made  a  merit  out  of  that.  The  correspondence  on 
occasion  of  this  offence  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge  settles  the 
matter  for  ever  about  0*Connell's  honour,  and  the  possi- 
bility of  having  deaKngs  with  him,  as  between  man  and 
man;  and  it  is  referred  to  here  as  an  evidence  that  all 
parties  who  afterwards  courted  him,  or  allied  themselves 
with  him,  more  or  less,  for  whatever  political  purposes, 
were  not  entitled  to  complain  when  he  betrayed,  insulted, 
and  reviled  them.  That  any  terms  should  have  been  held 
with  O'Connell,  by  governments,  English  public,  or  gentle- 
men, in  or  out  of  parliament,  after  his  present  agitation 
for  repeal,  and  his  published  correspondence  with  Sir  H. 
Hardinge's  aide,  in  October  1830,  is  one  of  the  moral 
disgraces  of  our  time.  It  shows  that  a  man's  abilities  and 
political  influence  can  secure  to  him  an  impunity  for 
bullying,  cowardice,  and  falsehood,  which  would  drive 
a  man  of  meaner  talents  and  power  from  any  society  in 
the  land.  It  is  at  this  time  that  we  find  first  recorded 
that  expression  of  O'Connell's  which  he  used,  with  the 
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utmost  freedom  of  application,  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
The  adtoinistiation  was  *base,  bloody,  and  brutal;'  and 
hencefotward,  every  law,  &^er^  cabinet,  eveiy  person,  and 
every  party,  that  he  objected  to,  was  'base,  bloody,  and 
brutal ;'  and  it  really  appears  as'  if  every  successive  party 
to  whom  the  epithets  were  applied,  winced  under  them 
as  if  they  had  never  been  used  iJefore,  ot  as  if  they  carried 
any  weight. 

Oiii*  country  and  our  time  have,  since  this  date,  ttmg 
with  the  Irish  cry  of  'Eepeal  of  Ihe  Union!*  and  this 
seems  the  occasbn  ou  which  to  look  and  see  what  it  means. 
There  are  many  in  France  and  Germany,  and  a  mnltitude 
in  America,  who  would  be  surprised  that  any  question 
could  be  made  aM  to  the  meaning  of  that  cry.  They 
suppose  the  case  to  be  plain  enough;  that  England  con- 
quered Ireland,  and  has  ever  since  oppressed  her;  draining 
her  of  her  produce,  insulting  her  religion,  being  indifferent 
to  her  discontents,  and  careless  of  her  woes.  They  8Up-» 
pose  that  the  entire  Irish  people  wish  to  be  wholly  sepa- 
rated from  Engknd,  and  insist  that  a  nation  which  desires 
to  live  by  itself,  and  to  govern  itself,  should  be  allowed  to 
do  so.  Of  course,  they  believe  that  the  reason  why  England 
does  not  let  Ireland  go,  is  that  the  territorial  possession 
and  its  produce  are  of  consequence  to  England.  Such  was 
the  stoiy  told  by  O^Conneli  to  the  world ;  though  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  he  could  have  believed  it  himself. 
He  had  too  Uiuch  warrant  in  history  for  some  of  his  com- 
plaints. It  was  true  th&,t  Ireland  had  once  been  fiercely 
conquered  and  cruelly  Oppressed ;  that,  till  now,  her 
Catholic  population  had  been  bitterly  insulted  by  ex- 
clusion frotn  political  rights  on  account  of  their  faith; 
that  the  Church  of  feeven-eighths  of  her  people  was  still 
insulted  by  the  presence  of  an  established  Episcopal  Church, 
and  endowed  Protestant  meeting-houses;  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  her  people  were  in  a  condition  of  political 
discontent,  and  intolerable  feocial  misery.  Thus  much  wad 
true ;  but  O'Connell,  in  his  addresses  to  the  ignorant  among 
his  countrymen,  and  to  the  world  abi^oad,  never  failed  to 
cast  ithe  blame  of  ancient  tyranny  on  the  existing  genera- 
tion ;  never  failed  to  impute  the  purely  social  miseries  of 
Ireland  tgr  political  causes ;  never  failed  to  suppress  the 
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fact  that  Ireland  had  any  imperial  rights  at  all,  or  to 
throw  contempt  and  ridicule  on  henefits  which  he  could 
not  ignore ;  never  held  forth  to  his  countrymen  the  means 
of  welfare  which  they  had  in  their  power,  if  they  would 
but  use  them,  and,  above  all,  never  made  the  slightest 
rational  attempt  to  show  how  the  repeal  of  the  union 
would  cure  their  woes  and  give  them  peace  and  comfort. 
Any  one  who  studies  his  speeches,  as  a  series,  mAy  "see  that, 
he  knew  the  truth,  from  the  directions  in  which  he  levels 
his  vituperation  and  his  sarcasm.  He  certainly  knew  that 
the  miserable  tenure  of  land,  and  multiplication  of  a  des- 
titute population,  were  the  chief  causes  of  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  and  that,  as  a  natural  consequence,  the  people 
would  not  work,  and  were  prone  to  outrage.  He  certainly 
knew  that  these  evils  could  not  be  cured  by  a  parliament 
sitting  in  Dublin.  He  certainly  knew  that  nearly  all 
persons  of  education  and  property  in  Ireland  were  averse 
to  a  repeal  of  the  union,  and  did  not  choose  that  it  should 
take  place.  He  certainly  knew  that  such  a  complexity  of 
interests  had  grown  up  between  England  and  Ireland 
during  their  imperial  connection  as  made  separation  Im- 
possible, and  that  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  would  no 
more  permit  her  to  have  for  an  independent  neighbour  an 
insular  nation  in  a  state  of  desperate  and  reckless  misery 
— as  Ireland  would  be,  if  left  to  her  own  turbulence  and 
poverty — than  her  conscience  would  permit  her  to  cast  off 
from  her  protection  a  people  whom  she  had  formerly  helped 
to  make  miserable.  From  O'Connell's  speeches,  during  a 
course  of  years,  it  is  clear  that  he  well  knew  all  these 
things;  yet  it  was  his  custom  to  speak,  when  on  Irish 
ground,  as  if  all  the  Irish  desired  repeal — as  if  the  Dublin 
parliament  would  truly  represent  the  Irish  people — as  if 
Irish  industry  would  thrive  when  commerce  with  England 
should  be  stopped — as  if  repeal  would  give  to  every  man 
for  hid  own,  the  land  he  lived  on — as  if  Irish'  turbulence 
were  merely  the  result  of  English  provocation— and  as  if 
all  had  been  well  in  Ireland  till  the  British  connection 
began,  and  would  be  immediately  well  again  if  that  con- 
nection could  be  dissolved.  As  for  the  reasons  why  any 
man  should  plead  such  a  cause  in  such  a  way,  they  seem 
clear  enough  in  this  case.     Among  the  ignorant  of  his 
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own  countrymen  and  uninformed  foreigners,  he  obtained 
credence  enough  to  give  him  great  power ;  and  this  power 
sustained  him  in  his  chosen  career  as  an  agitator  in  Ire- 
land. Moreover,  he  believed,  and  truly,  that  it  gave  him 
great  importance  in  England — ^great  power  of  annoyance 
to  the  government — great  power  of  obstruction  in  parlia- 
ment— a  power  of  intimidation  which  he  could  take  up 
at  any  time  when  he  had  an  object  to  gain  for  himsefr 
or  his  country.  He  raised  the  repeal  cry  whenever  any 
benefit  to  Ireland  was  moved  for,  to  hasten  it,  as  he 
thought ;  and  again,  whenever  it  was  granted,  to  save  the 
awkwardness  of  acknowledgment ;  and  he  raised  it  in  the 
autumn  of  every  year — ^unless  some  other  cry  was  abroad 
which  would  spare  this  for  once — ^when  the  O'Connell  rent 
was  to  be  collected.  As  for  the  question  of  repeal  itself, 
let  us  see  how  it  stands,  apart  from  the  prejudice  which 
O'Connell  connected  with  it. 

People  had  different  opinions  about  what  the  effect 
would  be  in  Ireland  of  granting  measures  which  had  been 
too  long  delayed.  When  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
proposing  Catholic  emancipation,  he  said,  at  his  own  table, 
at  a  ministerial  dinner :  '  It  is  a  bad  business ;  but  we  are 
aground.*  Lord  Sidmouth  asked :  '  Does  your  grace  think, 
then,  that  this  concession  will  tranquillise  Ireland ? '  'I 
can't  tell.  I  hope  it  will,'  the  duke  replied.  He  shortly 
discoverjed  and  owned  his  mistake.  The  duke  was  no 
philosopher,  to  be  sure ;  but,  if  he  had  been,  he  would 
have  seen  that  the  union  itself,  though  working  well  on 
the  whole,  worked  very  slowly,  because  it  had  been  too 
long  delayed.  And  this  other  great  measure,  being  much 
too  long  delayed,  could  not  be  expected  to  'tranquillise 
Ireland,'  so  as  to  gratify  the  eyes  of  existing  statesmen 
with  the  spectacle  of  tranquillity. 

The  slightest  observation  of  Ireland,  and  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  her  history,  must  convince  every 
one,  that  if  she  had  been  an  independent  kingdom  from 
1782,  or  earlier,  she  would  have  been  from  that  time  in 
a  state  of  misery  and  ruin  which  could  not  have  been 
allowed  in  any  civilised  quarter  of  the  world,  either 
for  her  own  sake  or  that  of  her  neighbours.  The  civil 
wars  of  her  factions,  and  the  hunger  of  her  swarming 
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multitudes,  must  presently  have  destroyed  her  as  a  nation. 
If  she  had  been  up  to  this  time  an  ally,  or  self-governing 
province  of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  being  incorporated 
with  her,  her  ruin  could  hardly  have  been  less  complete. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  weaker 
going  to  the  wall.  It  is  impossible  to  prevent  more  or  less 
abuse  of  power  by  the  stronger  party,  and  to  obviate  the 
jealousy  or  sycophancy  of  the  leading  men  of  the  weaker, 
ivho  make  their  own  people  their  prey.  We  have  a 
picture  of  Scotland,  before  and  after  the  union,  which  may 
enlighten  us  much  in  regard  to  the  case  of  Ireland, 
though  Scotland  never  was  subject  to  the  worst  economical 
evils  of  Ireland;  economical  evils  which  are  the  true 
caTise  of  her  miseries,  and  which  can  be  remedied  only  by 
her  intimate  connection  with  a  country  of  superior  indus-- 
trial  condition  and  habits. 

'  If  any  one  doubts,'  says  an  eminent  Scotchman,  *  of  the 
wretchedness  of  an  unequal  and  unincorporating  alliance, 
of  the  degradation  of  being  subject  to  a  provincial  parlia- 
ment and  a  distant  king,  and  of  the  efficacy  of  a  sub^ 
stantial  union  in  curing  all  these  evils,  he  is  invited  to 
look  to  the  obvious  example  of  Scotland.  When  the 
crowns  only  were  united,  and  the  governments  continued 
separate,  the  weaker  country  was  the  scene  of  the  most 
atrocious  cruelties,  the  most  violent  injustice,  and  the 
most  degrading  oppressions.  The  prevailing  religion  of 
the  people  was  proscribed  and  persecuted,  with  a  ferocity 
greater  than  has  ever  been  systematically  exercised,  even 
in  Ireland ;  her  industry  was  crippled  and  depressed  by 
unjust  and  intolerable  restrictions ;  her  parliaments  cor- 
rupted and  overawed  into  the  degraded  instruments  of  a 
distant  court ;  and  her  nobility  and  gentry,  cut  off  from 
all  hope  of  distinction  by  vindicating  the  rights,  or 
promoting  the  interests,  of  their  country  at  home,  were  led 
to  look  up  to  the  favour  of  her  oppressors  as  the  only 
remaining  avenue  to  power,  and  degenerated,  for  the 
most  part,  into  a  band  of  mercenary  adventurers,  the  more 
considerable  aspiring  to  the  wretched  honour  of  executing 
the  orders  which  were  dictated  from  the  south,  and  the 
rest  acquiring  gradually  those  habits  of  subserviency  and 
selfish    submission,  the    traces  of  which    are    by  some 
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supposed  to  be  yet  discernible  in  their  descendants.  The 
Bevolntion,  which  rested  almost  entirely  on  the  prevailing 
antipathy  to  popery,  required,  of  course,  the  co-operation 
of  all  classes  of  rrotestants ;  and,  by  its  snccess,  the 
Scottish  Presbjrterians  were  relieved,  for  a  time,  from 
their  Episcopalian  persecution.  But  it  was  not  till  aftef 
the  union  that  the  nation  was  truly  emancipated,  or 
lifted  up  from  the  abject  condition  of  a  dependent,  at  once 
suspected  and  despised.  The  effects  of  that  happy  con- 
solidation were  not,  indeed,  imithediatelp  apparent ;  for  the 
vices  which  had  been  generated  by  a  century  of  provincial 
mipgovemment,  the  meannesses  that  had  become  habitual, 
the  animosities  that  had  so  long  been  fostered,  could  not 
be  cured  at  once  by  the  mere  removal  of  their  cause.  The 
generation  they  had  degraded  must  first  be  allowed  to 
die  out,  and  more  perhaps  than  one  generation ;  but  the 
poison  tree  was  cut  down,  the  fountain  of  bitter  waters 
was  sealed  up,  and  symptoms  of  returning  vigour  and 
happiness  were  perceived.  Vestiges  may  still  be  traced, 
perhaps,  of  our  long  degradation;  but  for  forty  years 
back,  the  provinces  of  Scotland  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
but  the  northern  provinces  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
no  local  oppressions,  no  national  animosities.  Life,  and 
liberty,  and  property,  are  as  secure  in  Caithness  as  they 
are  in  Middlesex,  industry  as  much  encouraged,  and  wealth 
still  more  rapidly  progressive;  while,  not  only  different 
religious  opinions,  but  different  religious  establishments, 
subsist  in  the  two  ends  of  the  same  island,  in  unbroken 
harmony,  and  only  excite  each  other  by  a  friendly 
emulation  to  greater  purity  of  life,  and  greater  zeal  for 
Christianity.  If  this  happy  union,  however,  had  been 
delayed  for  another  century ;  if  Scotland  had  been  doomed 
to  submit  for  a  hundred  years  more  to  the  provincial 
tyranny  of  the  Lauderdales,  Rotheses,  and  Middletons, 
and  to  meet  the  cruel  persecutions  which  gratified  the 
ferocity  of  het  Dakells  and  Drummonds,  and  tarnished  the 
glories  of  such  men  as  Montrose  and  Dundee,  with  her 
armed  conventicles  and  covenanted  saints  militant;  to 
«ee  her  patriots  exiled,  or  bleeding  on  the  scaffold;  her 
teachers  silenced  in  her  churches  and  schools,  and  her 
courts    of  justice   degraded  ot  over-awed  into  the  in- 
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struments  of  a  cowardly  oppression — can  any  man  doubt, 
not  only  that  she  would  have  pt-esented,  at  thia  day,  a 
scene  of  even  greater  tniBery  and  discord  than  Ireland  did 
in  1800;  but  that  the  eorrtiptions  and  animosities  by 
which  she  had  been  desolated  would  have  been  found  to 
have  struck  so  deep  root  as  still  to  encumber  the  land, 
long  after' their  seed  had  ceased  to  be  scattered  abroad  on 
its  surface,  and  only  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  their  eradica- 
tion after  many  years  of  patient  and  painful  exertion  ? ' 

In  the  Irish  case,  England  had  indeed  much,  very  much, 
to  answer  for  in  not  having  immediately  and  strenuously 
given  the  fullest  possible  effect  to  the  union ;  in  having 
continued  the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics,  and  in  still 
maintaining  a  church  establishment  useless  and  hateful  to 
seven-eighths  of  the  Irish  people.  But,  by  means  of  the 
union,  agriculture  was  improving  in  Ireland,  and  manu- 
factures were  advancing  every  year.  Throughout  the 
north,  life,  liberty,  and  property  were  secure  to  a  degree 
never  known  before.  The  whole  island  had  begun  to  be 
governed  by  the  wisdom  and  impartial  rule  of  the  British 
government,  instead  of  by  turbulent  native  factions ;  and 
now  a  way  was,  however  late,  freely  opened  into  the 
imperial  legislature.  What  a  benefactor  would  O'Connell 
have  been  to  his  country,  if  he  had  now  used  patriotically 
the  rights  so  hardly  gained!  If  he,  and  the  Irish 
members  he  had  brought  into  the  legislature  with  him, 
had  used  their  imperial  rights  for  the  thorough  realisation 
of  the  union,  their  country  might  by  this  time  have  been, 
not  prosperous  and  peaceful  and  satisfied — for  her  troubles 
could  not  be  annihilated  so  speedily — ^but  advancing  to- 
wards such  a  condition.  He,  and  he  alone,  coidd  con- 
trol the  Impatient  Irish  temper ;  he  set  himself  diligently 
to  exasperate  it.  He  could  have  won  the  peasantry  to 
industry  and  conscientious  thrift;  he  drew  them  off 
studiously  from  their  labours  to  roam  the  country  in 
attendance  on  his  political  agitation.  He  could  have 
united  their  wills  and  voices  in  a  calm  and  effectual 
i'enionstrance  against  their  remaining  wrongs,  and  demand 
for  rights  yet  due ;  but  he  bade  them  spurn  the  benefits 
granted,  and  taught  them  to  put  a  foul  construction  on 
every  act  of  the  government  and  people  of  which  they 
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were  now  a  part,  and  trained  them  to  a  passionate  con- 
tempt and  hatred  of  the  law,  which  was  all  they  had  to 
look  to  for  security  and  social  existence.  To  all  this  he 
added  that  worst  and  ultimate  act  of  promising  to  those 
who  would  believe  him,  the  repeal,  and  the  speedy  repeal, 
of  the  union ;  well  knowing  that  that  repeal  was  reodered 
impossible  by  the  united  will  and  judgment  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  influential  part 
of  Ireland.  He  promised  a  federal  allegiance  to  the 
British  sovereign,  who  would  not  receive  such  a  partial 
and  pernicious  allegiance.  He  promised  a  parliament  in 
Dublin,  where  parliaments  had  never  been  anything  but 
assemblages  of  jobbers  and  faction  leaders.  He  promised 
Irish-laws,  while  corrupting  the  people  out  of  any  capacity 
for  obedience  to  law  at  all.  He  promised  the  exclusion  of 
British  commerce,  while  without  British  commerce  the 
Irish  could  not  live.  He  promised  everything  he  could 
not  perform,  and  that  no  sane  and  shiewd  man — and 
O'Connell  was  sane  and  shrewd — ^would  have  performed 
if  he  could  ;  and  everything  which  could  most  effectually 
draw  off  the  vast  midtitudes  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  of 
Ireland  from  the  remedy  of  their  social  hardships,  from  the 
duty  to  their  own  households,  and  their  welfare  in  the 
state.  Whether  he  gained  any  objects  by  threatening  and 
annoying  the  governments  of  his  day,  we  may  see  here- 
after. Whether  he  and  his  companions  in  the  legislature 
might  not  have  gained  more  by  honest  political  endeavours 
— gained  more  even  in  definite  achievements,  as  well  as  in 
personal  and  national  character,  and  in  British  sympathy 
for  Ireland — there  can  be  no  question.  Thus  early,  how- 
ever, in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1830,  O'Connell 
exhibited  the  programme  of  his  political  course.  One  of 
the  troubles  of  the  Wellington  ministry  during  this 
October  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  where  the  magistrates  of 
Tipperary  were  obliged  to  apply  for  military  force,  to  put 
down  outrage ;  where  one  repeal  association  after  another 
was  prohibited  by  the  viceroy,  the  people  believing  their 
liberties  assailed  in  each  case ;  and  where  O'Connell — on 
all  other  occasions  the  partisan  of  the  Bourbons — ^bade 
the  people  look  to  the  revolutions  of  France  and  Belgium 
for  examples  what  to  do,  and  counselled  a  run  on  the 
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banks  throughout  Ireland,  in  order  to  show  government 
the  danger  of  resisting  their  demands. 

Nearer  home,  too,  a  strange  new  trouble  was  arising, 
which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  cope  with.  A  year  or 
two  before  this  time,  English  gentry  had  been  holding  up 
hands  and  eyes  at  the  atrocious  barbarism  of  the  peasantry 
in  the  north  of  France,  who  burned  corn-ricks  in  the 
night.  People  observed  to  one  another  on  the  awful  state 
of  stupidity  and  malice  in  which  any  society  must  be  sunk 
where  such  a  crime  could  spread ;  a  crime  so  foolish,  so 
suicidal,  as  well  as  malicious !  What  could  induce  a 
peasantry  to  destroy  their  own  food  ?  What  a  set  of  idiots 
they  must  be  I  But,  as  soon  as  the  dark  long  nights  of 
October  and  November  came  on,  the  same  thing  was  hap- 
pening in  our  agricultural  counties,  and  particularly  in 
Kent.  The  mystery  appears  never  to  have  been  com- 
pletely explained.  Here  and  there,  perhaps,  was  seen 
some  skulker — some  shabby  stranger,  wandering  about  in 
copses,  and  behind  enclosures,  or  hiding  in  sheds,  or 
dropping  into  the  public-house,  all  ear  and  no  tongue,  or 
patting  farm  boys  and  girls  on  the  back,  and  having  con- 
fidences with  them.  Such  people  were  seen  here  and 
there ;  and  there  were  several  instances  in  which  young 
persons  on  trial  for  incendiarism  accused  the  principal 
witness  of  having  enticed  them  to  do  the  act,  and  then  got 
tbe  reward  by  informing  against  them.  But,  if  these 
things  were  true,  they  do  not  account  for  the  origin  of 
the  practice.  There  was  considerable  distress;  but  not 
nearly  so  pressing  or  threatening  as  during  two  or  three 
preceding  years.  There  was,  as  there  always  is  among 
an  ignorant  population,  some  discontent  with  machinery ; 
but  it  did  not  appear  that  the  farmers  who  used  machinery 
were  more  pursued  by  the  incendiary  than  others.  It  was 
probably  from  aU  these  causes,  in  turn,  from  some  im- 
ported knowledge  of  what  had  been  done  in  France,  and 
from  that  never-failing  propensity  in  human  nature,  by 
which  extraordinary  crimes — crimes  which  produce  vast 
effect  by  a  rapid  and  easy  act,  gratifying  the  relish  for 
power  in  an  untrained  mind — spread  like  a  fashion  of  a 
season ;  but,  however  it  was,  that  autumn  was  a  memor- 
able time  to  all  who  lived  in  the  southern  agricultural 
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cQtmties  of  England.  The  farmers  and  theii  families  had 
no  comfort  in  their  lives.  All  day  they  looked  with  un- 
avoidable suspicion  upon  the  most  ill-conditioned  of  their 
neighbours,  and  on  every  stranger  who  came  into  the 
parish.  All  night,  they  were  wakeful;  either  acting  as 
patrols,  or  looking  out  towards  the  stackyards,  or  listening 
for  the  rumble  of  the  fire-engine.  Those  who  were  fully 
insured  did  not  like  the  idea  of  fire  close  to  the  dwelling- 
house;  and  there  were  some  serious  doubts  about  the 
stability  of  some  of  the  insurance  offices,  under  a  pressure 
for  which  no  prudence  could  have  provided.  The  farmers 
who  were  not  insured  need  not  think  of  it ;  for  no  offices 
would  do  new  business,  on  any  terms  that  farmers  could 
offer,  during  the  rick-burning  period.  If  a  man,  weary 
with  patrolling  for  three  or  four  nights,  hoped  for  a  night's 
sleep,  and  went  the  last  thing  to  his  rickyard,  and  explored 
every  corner,  and  visited  every  shed  on  his  premises,  he 
might  find  his  chamber  illuminated  by  his  burning  ricks, 
by  the  time  he  oould  get  upstairs.  If  the  patrol,  after  a 
similar  search,  looked  round  as  they  shut  the  gate,  some 
one  of  them  asked  what  that  blue  speck  in  the  air  was ;  and 
before  he  could  be  answered,  a  blue  flame  would  run, 
rocket-like,  along  the  ridge  of  a  ptack,  and  down  its  sides, 
and  in  one  minute  the  farmhouse  windows  would  be 
glittering,  and  the  sheds  would  seem  to  come  out-  into  the 
yellow  light,  and  the  pond  would  be  burnished,  and  all 
darkness  would  be  suddenly  annihilated,  except  in  the 
shadows  cast  by  the  mounting  and  spreading  flames.  How 
it  was  done  was  never  learned.  Some  believed  that  a  par- 
ticular stack  in  a  yard  was  previously  wetted  with  some 
liquid  that  would  blaze  up  with  a  spark;  and  so  few 
persons  were  apprehended  in  the  very  act,  or  under  very 
strong  suspicion,  that  it  was  a  widely  spread  belief  that 
some  kindling  substance  was  directed  upon  the  prepared 
stack  from  a  distance.  Several  persons  declared,  and  were 
more  or  less  believed,  that  they  saw  the  blue  spark  traverse 
the  air  and  descend ;  and  now  and  then,  a  long  slender, 
wire  was  said  to  be  found  among  the  ashes,  A  consider- 
able number  of  persons  saw  the  fire  begin  before  their  very 
eyes,  without  being  able  to  discover  traces  of  trespassers. 
Thiu  was  naturally  a  time  for  malicious  or  encroaching 
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persons  to  send  threatening  letters ;  and  for  foolish  jesters 
to  play  off  practical  jokes ;  and  for  timid  persons  to  take 
needless  alarms ;  and  for  all  the  discontented  to  make  the 
most  of  their  grievances ;  and  a  dreary  season  of  apprehen- 
sion indeed  it  was.  It  is  memorable  even  to  those  who 
jived  in  towns,  and  conducted  no  business  and  had  no 
enenaies,  jind  feared  no  evil  for  themselves.  It  was  a  great 
shock  to  such  to  find  themselves  living  in  a  state  of  society 
where  such  things  could  be.  In  Kent,  there  were  gibbets 
erected  on  Penenden  Heath,  and  bodies  swung  there  in  the 
December  winds — ^bodies  of  '  boys  about  eighteen  or  nine- 
teen years  old,  but  looking  much  younger ;;  brothers,  who 
had  eaid  to  each  other,  on  arriving  at  the  spot,  and  seeing 
the  gallows:  *That  looks  an  awful  thing.*  And  from 
Kent,  the  deadly  fashion  spread  into  Hampshire,  Wiltshire, 
Buckinghamshire,  Sussex,  and  Surrey.  I'he  military  were 
harassed  with  fruitless  marches,  their  nightly  path  lighted 
by  fires  from  behind,  whichever  way  they  turned.  Large 
rewards  were  offered — £500  for  a  single  conviction  ;  and 
these  rewards  were  believed  to  have  been  now  and  then 
obtained  by  the  instigators,  while  poor  tools  were  given 
over  to  destruction.  A  special  commission  was  ordered 
to  proceed  ijito  the  shires  where  this  kind  of  outrage 
abounded ;  and  the  subject  was  one  of  several  unwelcome 
topics  in  tjie  king's  speech  in  November. 

The  opening  of  this  parliament  was  awaited  throughout 
the  country  with  anxious  expectation.  In  September, 
when  tidings  of  new  continental  revolutions  were  arriving, 
almost  day  by  day,  the  funds  fell ;  &nd  what  Lord  Eldon 
and  the  ministers  called  *  London' — that  is,  the  aristocracy 
with  whom  they  bad  intercourse,  and  who  remained 
clustered  together  in  the  metropolis  in  a  very  unusual 
manner — was  in  gloomy  apprehension  of  the  fall  of  the 
monarchy ;  not  because  there  were  any  threatenings  of  the 
monarchy,  public  or  private,  but  because  other  monarchies 
were  falling.  The  aristocracy  shook  their  heads  over  the 
free-and-easy  sayings  and  doings  of  the  new  sailor-king. 
*  I  hear,'  wrote  Lord  Eldon,  '  that  the  condescensions  of 
the  king  are  beginning  to  make  him  unpopular.  In  that 
station,  such  familiarity  must  produce  the  destruction  of 
respect.     If  the  people  don't  continue  to  think  a  king 
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somewhat  more  than  a  man,  they  will  soon  find  out  that 
he  is  not  an  object  of  that  high  respect  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  utility  of  his  character.'  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  anybody  in  England  was  at  that  time 
saying  anything  more  injurious  to  monarchy  than  this. 
Lord  Eldon,  however,  did  what  he  could  towards  pre- 
serving the  monarchy,  by  rebuking  the  king  for  improper 
condescension.  The  anecdote  is  an  interesting  one,  as 
presenting  both  these  old  men — so  perfectly  unlike  each 
other — in  a  favourable  light.  Lord  Eldon  went  up  with 
the  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  present  an  address.  As  Lord 
Eldon  was  retiring,  the  king  stopped  him,  and  said :  '  My 
lord,  political  parties  and  feelings  have  run  very  high,  €uid 
I  am  afraid  I  have  made  observations  upon  your  lordship 

which  now ' .    Here  Lord  Eldon  interrupted  him,  and 

said :  '  I  entreat  your  majesty's  pardon — a  subject  must 
not  hear  the  language  of  apology  from  the  lips  of  his 
sovereign ;'  and  then  the  dutiful  subject  passed  out  from 
the  presence  of  his  rebuked  king.  If  the  Tories  were 
right  in  supposing  the  existence  of  the  monarchy  to  depend 
in  any  considerable  degree  on  the  personal  reserve  and 
dignity  of  the  sovereign,  it  was  assuredly  very  unsafe 
under  the  open-hearted  sailor-king. 

This  same  '  London '  believed  in  October  that,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  the  removal  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  negotiations 
were  going  on  between  the  ministry  and  '  Palmerston  and 
Co.,'  the  survivors  of  the  *  Canningites,'  but  on  a  footing 
which  yielded  far  too  much  to  the  requisitions  of  this 
remnant  of  a  party ;  on  the  footing  of  pledges  for  some 
kind  of  parliamentary  reform — ^which  could  hardly  have 
been  true — ^some  measure  about  tithes,  and  some  close 
dealing  with  the  civil  list.  Whether  these  reports  had  any 
foundation  or  not,  they  are  of  importance  to  us  now,  as 
showing  that  the  great  Tory  world  of  London  was  pre- 
pared for  some  assertion  of  the  necessity  of  these  measures, 
and  would  not  have  been  surprised  if  they  had  been 
brought  forward  by  the  duke  himself.  When  night  closed 
in  on  the  1st  of  November,  nobody  knew,  except  those 
who  were  seated  round  the  tables  of  the  ministers,  what 
the  disclosures  of  the  speech  were  to  be  next  day.  For 
five  days  the  swearing  in  of  members  of  parliament  had 
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been  going  on ;  but  the  session  was  not  opened  till  the 
2nd  of  November. 

When  the  speech  was  promulgated,  it  was  found  to  be 
the  most  offensive  that  had  been  uttered  by  any  British 
monarch  since  the  Eevolution.  Now,  indeed,  unless  it 
could  presently  be  shown  that  the  king  had  been  made  a 
tool  of  by  his  ministers,  there  might  soon  be  some  ground 
for  the  Tory  apprehensions  about  the  unpopularity  of  the 
sovereign.  Except  a  surrender  of  the  civil  list  to  the  con- 
sideration of  parliament,  and  a  recommendation  to  provide 
a  regency  in  case  of  his  death,  there  was  no  topic  which 
gratified  the  expectation  of  the  people.  There  was  much 
regret  at  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe ;  determination  to 
uphold  the  treaties  by  which  the  political  system  of 
Europe  had  been  established ;  indignation,  contempt,  and 
horror,  about  disturbances  in  England  and  Ireland;  a 
pledge  to  use  all  the  powers  of  law  and  constitution  to  put 
down  and  punish  such  disturbance ;  and  a  lecture  on  the 
supreme  happiness  of  those  who  live  under  British  insti- 
tutions. While  men  were  gathering  together  in  streets 
and  public  buildings  to  discuss  this  speech,  the  turbulent 
in  exasperation  at  its  insolence,  and  the  thoughtfal  in 
regret  at  its  hardness,  the  prime-minister  settled  every- 
thing— the  fate  of  his  government,  and  the  course  of  public 
affairs  for  years  to  come — ^by  a  few  sentences  in  the  open- 
ing debate,  which  made  some  people  ask  whether  he  had 
lost  his  senses,  while  they  revived  the  Tory  party  with 
hopes  that  some  hidden  resources  of  power  existed  to 
justify  the  apparent  rashness.  In  the  debate  on  the 
address,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  uttered  that  celebrated 
declaration  against  reform  in  parliament,  which  imme- 
diately overthrew  his  power  at  home,  and  his  reputation  as 
a  statesman  throughout  the  world.  His  personal  friends 
have  since  accounted  for  the  apparent  madness  of  uttering 
those  words  at  that  moment,  by  saying  that  it  was  a  mis- 
take owing  to  his  deafness ;  and  this  is  quoted  as  his  own 
plea.  A  deafness  had  been  long  growing  upon  him  which 
had  now  become  considerable ;  and  it  was  declared  on  his 
behalf  that  if  he  had  heard  what  had  been  said  by  men 
of  his  own  party,  and  what  was  passing  on  the  benches 
behind  him,  he  would  not  have  made  such  a  declaration  in 
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that  place  and  at  that  time,  and  without  consultation  with, 
bis  coUeagueB.  But  the  plea  goes  fot  nothing  in  his  defehoe. 
It  does  not  disprove  his  ignorance — an  ignorance  extra-^ 
ordinary  and  culpable  in  a  member  of  administration — of 
the  popular  opinion  and  will ;  and  it  proves  a  most  repre- 
hensible carelessness,  want  of  concert  with  his  colleagues, 
and  want  of  deference  for  their  judgment,  on  a  matter  of 
supreme  importance.  The  memorable  sentences  were  these, 
uttered  with  the  coolness  and  confidence  with  which  he 
would  have  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  British  constitution 
in  a  mechanics'  institute : 
•  The  noble  earl  [Grey]  had  alluded  to  the  propriety  of 

effecting  parliamentary  reform He  had  never 

heard  or  read  of  any  measure,  up  to  the  present  moment, 
which  could  in  any  degree  satisfy  his  mind  that  the  state 
of  the  representation  could  be  improved,  or  be  rendered 
more  satisfactory  to  the  country  at  large  than  at  the 
present  moment.  He  would  not,  however,  at  such  an 
unseasonable  time  enter  upon  the  subject,  or  excite  dis- 
cussion, but  he  should  not  hesitate  to  declare  unequivocally 
what  were  his  sentiments  upon  it*  He  was  fully  convinced 
that  the  country  possessed  at  the  present  moment  a 
legislature  which  answered  all  the  good  purposes  of 
legislation,  and  this  to  a  greater  degree  than  any  legis- 
lature ever  had  answered  in  any  country  whatever.  He 
would  go  further  and  say,  that  the  legislature  and  the 
system  of  representation  possessed  the  full  and  entire 
Confidence  of  the  country— deservedly  possessed  that  con- 
fidence ;  and  the  discussions  in  the  legislature  had  a  very 
great  influence  over  the  opinions  of  the  country.  He 
would  go  still  farther  and  say,  that  if  at  the  present 
moment  he  had  imposed  upon  him  the  duty  of  forming  a 
legislature  for  any  country,  and  particularly  for  a  country 
like  this,  in  possession  of  great  property  of  various 
descriptions,  he  did  not  mean  to  assert  that  he  could  form 
such  a  legislature  as  they  possessed  now,  for  the  nature  of 
man  was  incapable  of  reaching  such  excellence  at  once; 
but  his  great  endeavour  would  be  to  form  some  description 
of  legislature  which  would  produce  the  same  results.  The 
representation  of  the  people  at  present  contained  a  large 
body  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the 
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landed  interests  had  a  preponderating  influence.  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  was  not  prepared  to  bring  forward 
any  measure  of  the  description  alluded  to  by  the  noble 
lord.  He  was  not  only  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any 
measure  of  this  nature,  but  he  would  at  once  declare,  that, 
afi  far  as  he  was  concerned,  as  long  as  he  held  any  station 
in  the  government  of  the  country,  he  should  always  feel 
it  his  duty  to  resist  stich  measures  when  ptoposed  by 
others.' 

On  that  same  night,  Mr.  Brougham  gave  notice  in  the 
Commons  of  his  intention  to  bring  forward,  in  a  fort- 
night, the  question  of  parliamentary  refonn.  The  next 
day,  the  unrepresented  men  of  Birmingham  were  telling 
each  other  in  the  streets  that  the  prime-minister  of  the 
country  had  declared  that  the  representation  could  not  bo 
improved ;  and  perhaps  some  traveller,  on  his  way  from 
Marlborough  to  Salisbury,  gazing  as  he  passed  on  tho 
little  mounds  of  Old  Sarum,  enclosing  its  few  bar^  acres, 
where  no  living  creature  dwelt,  would  think  of  the  two 
members  sitting  in  the  Commons,  to  represent  this  patch 
of  ground,  and  Would  sav  to  himself,  with  some  amuse- 
ment, that  the  prime-minister  of  the  country  had  declared 
that  the  representation  could  not  be  improved.  There 
were  thousands  of  inhabitants  of  Leeds  and  Manchester^ 
sustaining  hundreds  of  thousands  of  labourers— five  to 
one  of  rural  labourers — who  conferred  ominously  on  the 
minister's  satisfaction  at  the  preponderance  of  the  landed 
interests  in  the  legislature.  While  the  ferment  Was 
spreading  and  rising  in  the  country,  the  liberal  party  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  were  looking  in  a  spirit  of 
calm  and  confident  expectation  upon  the  struggles  and 
diflBculties  of  the  rash  and  helpless  administration.  Some 
members  of  the  cabinet  took  pains  to  intimate,  the  next 
night  after  the  duke's  declaration,  ^bat  he  spoke  for  him* 
se5  alone ;  Sir  George  Murray  owned  himself  in  favour  of 
some  moderate  reform ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  not  declare 
any  opinion  on  a  subject  as  yet  wholly  indefinite.  In  the 
Commons,  Mr.  Tennyson  conjured  the  country  to  await  in 
quiet  the  downfall  of  the  duko,  which  was  noW^  sure  to 
happen,  and  by  no  means  to  let  the  duke'is  opinion  on 
reiorm  go  for  more  than  any  one  man*s  opinion  was  worth ; 
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and  in  the  Lords,  the  Earl  of  Winohilsea  proposed  to  lay 
before  the  king  the  opinion  of  parliament  in  regard  to  the 
incapacity  of  his  ministers.  It  was  as  yet  only  the  4th  of 
November;  but  this  was  a  season  when  hours  told  for 
days.  In  forty-eight  hours  the  duke  was  in  the  em- 
barrassment of  another  scrape,  in  which  there  was  so 
much  of  the  ludicrous  mixed  up  with  what  might  have 
been  very  serious,  that  the  subject  was  ever  a  most 
exasperating  one  to  the  great  soldier. 

In  justice  to  him,  it  must  be  remembered  how  his  mind 
had  been  wrought  upon  for  some  months  past,  in  sympathy 
with  his  friend  Folignac,  in  apprehension  for  that  dis- 
tribution of  power  in  Europe  which  he  had  been  concerned 
in  establishing ;  and  by  the  daily  increasing  disturbances 
in  our  rural  districts,  which  exactly  resembled  those  that 
preceded  the  revolution  in  France.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered how  little  he  really  knew  the  people  of  England ; 
and  how,  to  a  mind  like  his,  the  mere  name  of  revolution 
suggests  images  of  regicide,  and  of  everything  horrible ; 
images  which  were,  no  doubt,  in  his  mind  when  he  turned 
away,  as  he  was  seen  to  do,  from  the  spectacle  of  the  tri- 
color floating  in  the  Thames.  These  things  mark  him  as 
unfit  to  be  the  prime-minister  of  England  in  1830 ;  but 
they  soften  the  shame  of  the  thought  that  the  high 
courage  of  the  great  soldier  sank  under  a  senseless  alarm 
given  by  an  alderman  of  London.  This  Alderman  Key 
had  been  elected  to  serve  the  office  of  lord  mayor  for  the 
coming  year ;  and  the  king  and  queen  and  the  ministers 
were  to  dine  with  him  at  Guildhall  on  the  9th  of 
November.  On  the  6th,  the  alderman  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  prime-minister,  the  tone  and  wording  of  which 
should  have  shown  to  any  paan  of  sense  that  it  was  not  a 
communication  to  be  acted  tipon,  without  large  con- 
firmation of  its  statements.  This  letter  warned  the  duke 
that  a  certain  number  of  desperate  characters  intended  to 
make  an  attack  upon  him  near  the  hall ;  and  it  plainly 
desired  that,  as  the  civil  force  would  not  be  enough  for 
the  duke's  protection,  he  would  not  come  without  a  strong 
military  guard.  The  next  night,  Saturday,  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  sent  a  letter  to  the  lord  mayor,  to  state  that  their 
majesties  declined  visiting  the  city  on  the  9th.     The 
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ministers  pleaded  that  they  had  received  othcir  letters, 
besides  that  from  Alderman  Key ;  and,  but  for  this,  the 
case  wonld  have  been  much  simplified ;  for  the  poor  man 
expressed,  again  and  again,  the  deepest  contrition  for  his 
foUy  in  writing  as  he  had  done,  when  he  saw  how  serious 
were  the  consequences  of  the  act.  In  the  course  of 
Sunday,  a  deputation  from  the  committee  of  the  feast 
waited  three  times  on  the  ministers;  and  the  duke's 
declaration  was  that  either  the  banquet  must  be  post- 
poned, or  a  large  military  force  must  be  put  in  possession 
of  the  city.    The  banquet  was  postponed. 

In  the  morning,  the  consternation  in  the  city  was 
extreme.  No  one  knew  what  was  the  matter ;  but  that 
there  must  be  something  terrible,  there  could  be  no  doubt. 
Some  said  that  there  was  to  be  a  6th  of  November  on  the 
9th;  some,  that  while  their  majesties  were  dining,  the 
gas-pipes  were  to  be  cut.  Temple  Bar  blockaded,  the  royal 
personages  made  prisoners,  and  London  sacked.  There 
was  no  nonsense  that  could  not  find  belief  on  that  fearful 
Monday,  though  everybody  agreed  that  no  sovereign  had 
ever  been  more  popular  than  William  IV.,  who  had  not 
done  an  ungracious  thing,  nor  spoken  an  ungracious  word, 
except  that  speech  a  few  days  before,  which  everybody 
knew  to  be  solely  the  work  of  his  ministers.  On  that 
Monday  morning,  consols  fell  three  per  cent,  in  an  hour 
and  a  half;  careful  citizens  renewed  the  bolts  and  bars  of 
their  doors,  lined  their  shutters  with  iron  plates  and  laid 
in  arms  and  ammunition,  in  expectation  of  the  sacking  of 
London.  Before  the  end  of  the  week,  the  most  alarmed 
were  laughing  at  the  panic;  but  not  only  was  the 
mysterious  panic  a  fearfal  thing  at  the  molnent,'but  the 
natural  eflfects  were  very  vexatious.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  desultory  and  unmeaning  rioting,  by  such  dis- 
orderly citizens  as  thought  that  if  they  had  the  discredit, 
they  might  as  well  have  the  fan.  And,  worse  than  this, 
an  unfounded  impression  went  abroad  through  all  the 
world,  that  it  was  not  safe  for  the  King  of  England  to  pass 
through  the  streets  of  his  own  capital,  to  dine  with  its 
chief-magistrate. 

Day  by  day  now,  it  became  only  a  question  of  weeks 
about  when  the  administration  would  go  out;  whether 
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before  tlie  Chrietmas  recess  or  after.  Before- a  pingle  week 
from  the  panic,  they  were  out.  On  the  15th,  Sir  Henry 
Pamell  made  his  promised  motion  for  a  select  committee 
to  examine  the  aocounta  connected  with  the  civiX  list. 
The  debate  was  not  long,  the  ministers  declaring  that 
simplification  and  retrenchment  had  been  carried  as  far 
as  w^  possible ;  and  the  opposition  desiring  to  have  it 
proved  whether  the  matter  was  so.  On  the  diyision,  the 
government  were  left  in  a  minority  of  twenty-nine,  in  a 
House  of  437  members.  Mr.  Hobhouse  g^sked  Sir  Robert 
Peel  whether  the  ministers  would  retain  their  seats  after 
such  «|.  division;  but  he  received  no  answer.  He  was 
about  to  press  the  question,  when  Mr.  Brougham  proposed 
to  wait  till  the  next  day  for  the  answer  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  comniittee  just  decided  upon.  The  committee, 
however,  was  appointed  at  once  |  the  reply  was  Tvaited  for. 
The  ministers  afterwards  declared  that  they  might  not 
have  considered  this  division  on  the  civil  list  reason  enough 
for  their  resignation,  by  itself;  but  that  they  considered 
with  it  the  probable  result  of  Mr.  Brougham's  motion  for 
parliamentary  reform,  which  was  to  be  debated  on  the 
night  after  the  civil  list  question. 

On  that  evening,  the  16th,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  came 
^own  to  announce  to  the  Lords  that  his  resignation  of  office 
had  been  presented  and  accepted,  and  that  he  continued  in 
his  position  only  till  his  successor  should  have  been  ap- 
pointed. In  the  other  House,  Sir  Robert  Peel  made  the 
same  declaration  on  behalf  of  himself  and  all  the  other 
members  of  the  administration. 

Lord  Althorp  immediately  requested  Mr,  Brougham  to 
defer  his  motion  on  parliamentary  reform,  which  waa  too 
important  to  be  debated  while  the  government  of  the 
country  was  in  an  unsettled  state.  Mr.  Brougham  ex- 
pressed great  reluctance,  and  threw  the  responsibility  upon 
the  House  of  delaying  the  matter  till  the  25th ;  declaring 
that  he  would  then  bring  it  forward,  whatever  might  be 
the  condition  of  circumstances,  and  whoever  might  be  his 
inajesty's  ministers.  No  one  had  any  doubt  about  who,  in 
the  main,  would  be  his  majesty's  ministers.  It  was  well 
understood  that  the  great  day  was  at  hand  when  the 
British  polity  was  to  renew  its  youth  and  replenish  its 
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life.  Some  who  walked  homewards  from  their  parlia- 
mentaiy  halls  to  their  own  firesides,  through  the  darkness 
of  that  November  night,  told  each  other  that  a  brighter 
&un  than  that  of  midsummer  was  to  arise  to-morrow,  en- 
cumbered and  dimmed  at  first,  probably,  by  clouds  and 
vapours,  but  destined  to  send  down  its  vital  warmth  and 
light  through  long  vistaa  of  remote  generations. 
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Theke  was  no  doubt  in  any  quarter  as  to  who  would  be 
the  new  premier,  or  what  would  be  the  general  composition 
of  the  ministry.  The  anti-Catholic  party  was  broken  up 
and  humbled.  The  demand  of  the  people  for  a  liberal 
government  was  strong ;  and  there  was  no  one  to  say  that 
it  should  not  be  obeyed.  The  king  requested  Lord  Grey 
to  form  a  government  j  and  he  agreed  to  do  so,  on  condi* 
tion  that  reform  of  parliavxent  should  be  made  a  cabinet 
(question;  a  condition  immediately  granted.  As  the  news 
spread  through  the  land,  it  excited  a  stronger  sensation 
titan  men  of  a  future  time  could  perhaps  be  easily  made  to 
understand.  The  interest  felt  for  Lord  Grey  was  strong. 
Men  remembered  his  advocacy  of  reform  of  parliament  in 
the  last  century  ;  his  patient  and  dignified  assertion  of  the 
principle  and  ultimate  necessity  of  the  case  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  obscure  and  unprosperous  for  him ;  and  the 
deep  melancholy  of  his  unhappy  speech  against  Canning, 
three  years  before,  when  he  spoke  of  his  own  political  career 
as  over,  and  his  political  loneliness  as  complete.  Now,  with 
more  years  upon  his  honoured  head,  he  stood  at  the  summit 
of  affairs,  empowered  to  achieve  with  his  own  hand  the  great 
object  of  his  life  and  time,  and  surrounded  by  comrades  of 
his  own  choice  and  appointment.  This  trait  of  the  time 
interested  the  hearts  of  hundreds  of  thousands ;  but  to  the 
millions  there    wus  something  far  more  exciting   still. 
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The  year  whicli  was  closing  was  called  the  year  One  of 
the  people's  cause. 

It  was  now  fifteen  years  since  the  peace.  Of  these 
fifteen  years,  the  first  seven  had  been  dark  and  troubled, 
under  a  discouraging  and  exasperating  Tory  rule,  during" 
which,  however,  by  virtue  of  the  peace,  good  things  were 
preparing  for  a  coming  time.  During  the  last  eight  years, 
there  had  been  vicissitudes  of  fortune — some  exxdtation. 
and  prosperity — more  depression  and  distress,  as  regarded 
the  material  condition  of  the  people ;  but  the  country  had 
been  incomparably  better  governed.  It  was  under  this 
better  government  that  the  people  had  learned  striking 
and  virtuous  lessons  about  their  own  power — lessons  which 
had  prepared  them  to  require  wisely,  and  conduct  mag- 
nanimously, the  greatest  revolution  in  the  history  of  their 
country. 

It  was  in  the  leisure  of  the  new  peace  that  a  multitude  • 
of  minds  had  received  the  idea,  and  made  it  their  own, 
that  the  shortest  and  only  safe  way  of  procuring  all 
reforms  and  all  good  government  was  by  making  the 
representation  as  true  as  it  could  be  made.  This  became 
the  vital  principle  of  the  political  life  of  Great  Britain,  as 
soon  as  the  excitements  of  the  war  died  away ;  and  it  must 
long  continue  to  be  so.  Among  the  many  reasons  which 
make  us  now  and  for  ever  deprecate  war,  the  chief  is,  and 
should  ever  be,  that  we  would  not  have  the  national  mind 
and  will  called  off  from  this  great  truth  and  aim — ^that  the 
first  duty,  and  most  unremitting  obligation  of  a  people 
living  under  a  representative  system,  is  to  make  the  re- 
presentation true  and  perfect.  In  this  year  One  of  the 
people's  cause,  the  people  were  ready;  and  they  were 
blessed  with  rulers  who  were  willing  to  make  a  beginning 
80  large  and  decided  as  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
work,  as  far  as  they  carried  it,  and  its  certain  prosecution 
through  future  generations.  It  is  nothing  that  they  did 
not  foresee  this  further  prosecution,  nor  bdlieve  it  when  it 
was  foretold  to  them.  Great  deeds  naturally  so  fill  the 
conceptions  and  sympathies  of  the  doers,  that  they  are — 
except  a  great  philosopher, here  and  there — ^finality-men; 
but  those  who  are  not  so  immediately  engaged  see  further, 
and  remember  that  sound  political  institutions  are  made 
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perfect  very  slowly,  and  by  a  succession  of  improvements. 
There  were  many,  therefore,  who  in  that  day  of  exultation 
saiTV-  more  cause  for  rejoicing  than  did  those  who  were  proud- 
est of  the  immediate  triumph.  They  saw  in  the  parlia- 
mentary reform  of  Lord  Grey  a  noble  beginning  of  a  great 
work  which  it  might  take  centuries  to  perfect,  and  in  every 
stage  of  which  the  national  mind  would  renew  its  strength 
and  gain  fresh  virtue  and  wisdom.  They  appreciated  the 
greatness  of  the  first  effort,  by  which  the  impediments  to 
true  representation  were  to  be  removed,  and  some  steps  taken 
tov^ards  a  recognition  of  the  vast  commercial  interests  which 
had  risen  up  in  modem  times ;  but  the^  saw  that  the  due 
equalisation  of  the  landed  and  commercial  interests,  and 
the  true  proportion  of  the  representation  of  property  and 
nnmbers,  could  not  be  attained  at  a  stroke,  and  that  much 
of  the  noble  work  of  parliamentary  reform  must  remain  to 
*  occupy  and  exalt  future  generations.  The  wisest  and  the 
most  eager,  however,  the  oldest  and  the  youngest,  desired 
nothing  more  than  what  they  now  saw ;  their  nation,  as  a 
whole,  demanding  and  achieving  its  own  self-improvement, 
instead  of  ringing  bells  and  firing  cannon  about  bloody 
victories  obtained  in  the  cause  of  foreign  governments. 

It  was  news  enough  for  one  day  that  this  great  era  was 
opening,  and  that  Lord  Grey  stood  on  the  threshold.  By 
the  next  day-,  the  people  were  eager  to  know  who  were  to 
be  his  helpers.  The  newspapers  could  not  give  the  list  of 
the  ministry  fest  enough.  In  reading-rooms,  and  at  the 
comers  of  streets,  merchants,  bankers,  and  tradesmen  took 
down  the  names,  and  carried  them  to  their  families,  read- 
ing them  to  every  one  they  met  by  the  way ;  while  poor 
men  who  could  not  write,  carried  them  well  enough  in 
their  heads;  for  most  of  the  leading  names  were  of  men 
known  to  such  of  the  labouring  class  as  understood  their 
own  interest  m  the  great  cause  just  coming  on. 

Next  on  the  list  to  Lord  Grey  was  Lord  Althorp,  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  was  known  as  an  ad- 
vocate of  the  ballot ;  as  having  been  forward  in  questions 
of  retrenchment  and  reform ;  and  as  being  a  man,  if  of  no 
eminent  vigour,  of  great  benevolence,  and  an  enthusiastic 
love  of  justice.  His  abilities  as  a  statesman  were  now  to 
be  tried.    Mr.  Brougham's  name  came  next.     He  was  to 
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be  lord  obanoellor.  It  was  amusing  to  see  how  that  an- 
nounoemeut  was  everywhere  received  with  a  laugh;  in 
most  cases,  with  a  laugh  which  he  would  uot  have  objected 
to — a  laugh  of  mingled  surprise,  exultation,  and  amuse- 
ment. The  anti-reformers  laughed  scornfully — dwelliu^ 
upon  certain  declarations  of  his  against  taking  office,  and 
upon  his  incompetency  as  an  equity  lawyer;  facts  whioh 
he  would  not  himself  have  disputed,  but  which  his  party 
thought  should  be  put  aside  by  the  pressure  of  the  tim^ 
To  his  worshippers  there  was  something  comic  in  tho 
thought  of  his  vitality  fixed  down  upon  the  woolsack, 
under  the  compression  of  the  chancellor's  wig.  Some  ex- 
pected a  world  of  amusement  in  seeing  how  he  got  on  in 
a  position  so  new;  bow  the  wild  aud  mercurial  Harry 
Brougham  would  comport  himself  among  the  peers,  and  aa 
the  head  of  the  law.  Some  expected  from  him  the  realisan 
tion  of  all  that  he  had  declared  ought  to  be  done  by  men 
in  power;  and  as  the  first  and  most  certain  boon,  a  scheme 
of  national  education  whioh  he  would  carry  with  all  the 
power  of  his  office  and  his  pledged  political  character. 
Others  sighed  while  they  smiled;  sighed  to  give  up  the 
popular  member  for  Yorkshire,  and  feared  that  his  country 
had  had  the  best  of  him.  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  president 
of  the  council,  was  held  in  a  quiet,  general  respect.  Lord 
Durhani,  the  John  George  Lambton  who  had  ever  fought 
the  people's  battle  well,  was  hailed  with  great  warmth. 
He  was  lord  privy  seah  There  were  some  *  Canningitee,* 
who  were  received  with  good-will,  without  much  expects^ 
tion.  Charles  Grant,  president  of  the  Board  of  Control  j 
Lord  Palmerston,  foreign  secretary;  Lord  Melbourne,  home 
secretary ;  and  Lord  Goderich,  as  colonial  secretary.  The 
only  anti-Catholic  and  anti-reform  member  of  the  cabinet 
was  the  Duke  of  Kichmond,  who  was  postmaster-general. 
How  he  found  himself  there  was  a  subject  6f  speculation 
on  all  hands.  The  other  members  of  the  cabinet  were  Sir 
James  Graham,  at  the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Auckland,  at  the 
Mint  and  Board  of  Trade  ;*and  Lords  Holland  and  Carlisle, 
Out  of  the  cabinet,  there  were  the  names,  among  others, 
of  Lord  John  Hussell^  pledged  to  parliamentary  reform; 
Mr,  Charles  Poulett  Thomson,  pledged  to  repeal  of  the 
corn-laws;  and  Sir  Thomas  Penman  and  Sir  William 
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Horne,  as  attorney  and  solioitor  general.  Lord  Anglesey 
Tvas  again  viceroy  of  Ireland,  and  Lord  Plunket  the  Irish 
lord  chancellor.  The  chief-seoretary  for  Ireland  was  Mr, 
Stanley.  Such  was  the  government  about  to  conduct  the 
great  organic  change  in  the  British  constitution  which  the 
anti-reformers  yrere  still  resolved  should  never  take  place. 

There  was  a  suspension  of  business  in  parliament  while 
the  re-election  of  some  of  the  ministers  went  on.  One 
defeat  was  ludicrous  enough.  Mr.  Stanley,  the  heir  of  the 
house  of  Derby,  was  thrown  out  at  Preston  by  Henry 
Hunt,  who  was  not  yet,  it  thus  appears,  seen  through  by 
all  his  followers  as  by  Bamford, 

The  first  business  to  be  proceeded  with  was  the  Begency 
Bill,  which  had  already  been  delayed  too  long.  By  this 
bill  it  was  provided,  that  in  the  case  of  the  birth  of  a 
posthumous  child  of  the  king's,  the  queen  should  be  regent 
during  the  minority.  In  the  other  case,  the  Duchess  of 
Kent  was  to  be  regent,  if  the  Princess  Victoria  should 
come  to  the  throne  during  her  minority ;  unless,  indeed, 
the  Duchess  should  marry  a  foreigner. 

Lord  Wynford  proposed  a  grant  of  additional  powers  to 
the  magistracy  in  the  disturbed  districts,  where  matters 
■were  going  on  from  bad  to  worse ;  but  the  ministers  de- 
clared that  the  existing  powers  of  the  law  were  sufficient, 
if  duly  put  in  force ;  but  they  did  not  conceal  their  opinion 
that  a  more  active  and  sensible  set  of  men  might  be 
brought  into  the  commission  of  the  peace.  How  serioua 
was  the  aspect  of  the  times  we  find  by  the  gazetting  of  an 
order  in  council,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  should 
prepare  a  prayer  for  relief  from  social  disturbance ;  which 
prayer  was  to  be  read  in  all  the  Episcopal  churches  and 
chapels  of  England  and  Scotland. 

In  the  Commons  a  select  committee  was  appointed,  on 
the  motion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  inquire 
what  reductions  could  be  made  in  the  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments of  offices  held  by  members  of  either  House  of  parlia- 
ment, during  the  pleasure  of  the  crown.  This  was  a 
graceful  beginning  of  the  business  of  retrenchment  by  the 
ministers^this  offer  to  reduce,  in  the  first  place,  their  own 
salaries.  As  the  new  administration  had  much  to  do  in 
preparing,  during  the  recess,  the  great  measures  to  which 
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they  were  pledged,  they  moved  for  a  long  interval,  and 
parliament  was  adjourned  to  the  3rd  of  February  1831. 

At  the  close  of  this  year  One  of  the  people's  cause,  there 
was  as  much  disturbance  in  Ireland  as  if  the  government  in 
London  had  been  composed  of  the  rankest  anti-Catholics. 
O'Connell  set  himself  up  against  Lord  Anglesey ;  organised 
insults  to  him  on  his  arrival ;  encouraged  tumultuous  pro- 
cessions and  meetings,  by  which  he  was  himself  to  be 
thanked  for  his  advocacy  of  repeal  of  the  union ;  and  put 
out  addresses,  in  defiance  and  reply  to  the  proclamations 
of  the  viceroy,  the  whole  tenor  of  which  was  to  rouse  the 
strong  passions  of  the  Lish  artisans  and  peasants  against 
the  government,  the  law,  and  the  imperial  connection,  from 
which,  at  this  juncture,  so  many  benefits  might  be  ex- 

Eected.  His  interspersed  exhortations  were  to  observe  the 
iw  ;  his  influence  went  to  excite  that  fever  of  the  mind 
which  is  sure  to  throw  off  law,  sooner  or  later :  and  thus 
inauspiciously  began  the  new  reign  of  the  popular  viceroy. 
Lord  Anglesey. 

By  this  time  the  dread  of  something  more  awful  than 
Irish  disturbance  and  Kentish  rick-burning  was  stealing 
into  the  heart  of  the  nation.  All  reports  of  the  Asiatic 
cholera  which  Englishmen  had  listened  to,  had  been  to 
their  ears  and  imaginations  like  the  accounts  which  have 
come  down  to  us  of  the  desolating  plagues  of  the  middle 
ages — something  horrible  to  conceive  of,  but  nothing  to  be 
afraid  of,  as  if  it  could  ever  reach  us.  But  now  it  was 
known — known  by  orders  of  the  privy-council — that  the 
plague  had  spread  from  Asia  into  Europe,  and  was  travel- 
ling north-westwards,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  our 
islands.  All  that  was  at  present  proposed  was  an  atten- 
tion to  the  quarantine  laws ;  but  the  imagination  of  the 
people  naturally  went  further  than  the  letters  of  the  privy- 
council.  If  George  IV.  and  the  Wellington  ministry  had 
lived  through  the  year,  its  close  would  have  been  a  season 
of  almost  imequalled  gloom.  But  the  nation  now  had  an 
honest-hearted  and  unselfish  king,  a  popular  ministry,  and 
a  prospect  of  immeasurable  political  benefits.  So  that  it 
was  in  a  mood,  on  the  whole,  of  hope  and  joy  that  they 
saw  the  expiration  of  the  year  One  of  the  people's  cause. 
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Popular  Discontents— Prospect  of  Conflict— Mmigterial  Declaration — 
Beform  Bill  brought  forward— Reception  of  the  Bill— Debate— First 
Beading— Second  Beading — ^Defeat  of  Ministers — ^Tme  Crisis — ^The 
Palace — ^The  Lords— The  Commons— Prorogation— Dissolution. 

The  year  1831  opened  gloomily.  Those  who  believed  that 
revolution  was  at  hand,  feared  to  wish  one  another  a  happy 
new  year ;  and  the  anxiety  about  revolution  was  by  no 
means  oon£ned  to  anti-reformers.  Society  was  already  in 
a  discontented  and  tumultuous  state ;  its  most  ignorant 
portion  being  acted  upon  at  once  by  hardship  at  home  and 
example  from  abroad ;  and  there  was  every  reason  to  expect 
a  dectdly  struggle  before  parliamentary  reform  could  be 
carried.  The  ignorant  and  misled  among  the  peasantry 
and  artisans  looked  upon  the  French  and  other  revolutions 
as  showing  that  men  had  only  to  take  affairs  into  their 
own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  whatever  they  wanted ;  and, 
in  their  small  way,  they  took  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  Machine-breaking  went  on  to  such  an  extent,  that 
men  were  tried  for  the  offence  in  groups  of  twelve  or 
twenty  at  a  time ;  and  the  January  nights  were  lighted 
up  by  burning  bams  and  ricks,  as  the  preceding  months 
had  been.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  a  Manchester  manu- 
facturer was  murdered  in  a  manner  which  gave  a  shock  to 
the  whole  kingdom.  He  left  his  father's  house  to  go  to 
the  mill,  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  dark;  he  was 
brought  home  dead  within  ten  minutes,  shot  through  the 
heart,  in  the  lane,  by  one  of  three  men  who  were  lying  in 
wait  for  him.  The  significance  of  the  case  lay  in  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  was  a  murder  from  revenge,  occasioned 
by  a  quarrel  about  the  trade  union.  There  was  fear  lest 
the  practice  should  spread ;  lest  every  manufacturer  who 
refused  to  employ  men  belonging  to  a  trade  union — and 
there  were  many  such — should  be  liable  to  be  picked  off 
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by  an  a,ssassin,  appointed  by  lot  to  be  the  instrument  of 
the  vengeance  of  his  union.  A  reward  of  £1000  for  the 
detection  of  the  murderer  was  offered  by  the  secretary  of 
state,  and  another  £1000  by  the  father  and  family  of  the 
victim ;  but  no  clue  was  obtained  at  the  time  nor  for  some 
years  afterwards. 

As  for  the  dangers  which  might  follow  upon  the  action 
of  government  on  the  great  question,  the  coolest  heads 
bad  the  strongest  sense  of  them.  The  apprehensions  of 
the  anti-reformets  wttre  all  about  the  oonsequences  of  the 
Eeform  Bill,  if  carried.  The  apprehensions  of  the  most 
thoughtful  reformers  were  of  the  perils  attending  its 
passage*  On  a  superficial  view  it  might  appear  that  the 
result  was  so  certain,  that  the  way  could  not  be  much 
embarrassed ;  but  there  was  not  only  the  anti-reforining 
aristooraoy  to  be  encountered  on  the  one  hand,  but  larg^ 
masses  of  malcontents  on  the  other.  In  the  estimate  of 
the  anti-reform  forces  might  be  included — possibly,  uiidef 
certain  circumstances  —  the  sovereign ;  certainly,  the 
House  of  Peers — almost  a  whole  House  of  Peers,  made 
desperate,  not  only  by  fear  of  loss  of  political  power,  but 
by  spoliation  of  what  they  considered  their  lawful,  and  a 
wholly  inestimable  property ;  next,  the  aristocracy,  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  out  of  it,  who  had  influence  and 
property  of  the  same  kind  at  stake ;  and,  lastly,  the  whole 
body  of  Toryism  in  England — ^a  party  never  small,  and  at 
this  time  made  particularly  active  and  desperate  by  a 
sincere  belief  that  the  constitution  was  likely  to  be  over- 
thrown, and  that  the  English  nation  would  presently  be 
living  under  mob-rule.  Large  numbers  of  this  party,  who 
had  not  the  remotest  interest  in  borough  property,  were  as 
fierce  against  the  reform  measure  as  the  peers  themselves, 
from  this  tremendous  fear.  There  was  quite  as  much  folly 
among  the  lowest  classes  on  the  other  side.  The  hungry 
and  the  desperately  ignorant,  who  are  always  eager  for 
change,  because  they  may  gain  and  cannot  lose,  believed 
that  parliamentary  reform  would  feed  and  clothe  them, 
and  bring  work  and  good  wages,  and  a  removal  of  all  the 
taxes.  It  was  too  probable  Saat  a  protracted  opposition 
Would  raise  these  poor  people  in  riot,  and  turn  the  neces- 
sary revolution,  from  being  a  peaceable  One,  into  an.  over- 
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throw  of  law  and  order.  It  is  necessary  to  take  note  of  tlds 
Btatd  of  things,  in  order  to  understand  and  appreoiate  the 
action  of  the  middle  clc^sses  during  the  two  following 
years. 

While  the  ministers  were  hard  at  work,  preparing  their 
mighty  measure,  the  middle  classes  were  preparing  for 
their  support.  The  action  of  the  non-electors  during  this 
month  of  January  was  as  powerful  a  satire  on  the  then 
existing  system  of  representation  as  could  have  heen  dis- 
played. The  vast  populations  of  Leeds,  Birmingham,  and 
Manchester,  and  countless  hosts  of  intelligent  and  en- 
lightened tradesmen  and  artisans  elsewhere,  sent  shoals  of 
petitions  to  parliament  for  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  they  did  something  more  effectual  hy  forming 
political  unionfl,  or  preparing  for  their  immediate  forma- 
tion, in  Case  of  need.  This  was  the  force  which  kept  the 
peace,  and  preserved  us  from  disastrous  revolution.  These 
people  knew  what  they  were  ahout,  and  they  went  calmly 
to  their  work.  Of  course,  the  anti-reformers  complained 
of  compulsion,  of  extorted  consent,  of  unconstitutional 
forces  being  put  in  action.  This  was  true,  since  they  them- 
selves compelled  the  compulsion,  and  called  out  the  uncon- 
stitutional forces.  There  was  no  question  about  the  fact, 
but  only  about  the  justification  of  it.  No  one  denies  that 
occasions  may  and  do  occur  when  the  assertion  of  a  nation's 
will  against  either  a  corrupt  government  or  a  tyrannical 

5 arty  is  virtuous,  and  absolutely  required  by  patriotic 
uty.  The  fearful  and  trying  question  is,  when  this  ought 
to  be  done,  and  how  men  are  to  recognise  the  true  occasion 
.  when  it  comes.  There  probably  never  was  an  occasion 
when  the  duty  was  more  clear  than  now.  The  sovereign 
and  his  ministers  were  on  the  side  of  the  people ;  and  if 
the  opposing  party  should  prove  disloyal  to  sovereign  and 
people  fot  the  sake  of  their  own  political  power  and  mer- 
cenary interests  j  if  they  held  out  till  the  one  party  or  the 
other  must  yield,  it  was  for  the  interest  of  peace,  law, 
ordei*,  loyalty,  and  the  permanence  of  the  constitution, 
that  the  class  most  concerned — ^the  orderly  middle  class, 
who  had  the  strongest  conceivable  stake  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  law  and  peaoe-nrfiould  overstep  the  bounds  of 
custom,  and  occupy  a  debatable  land  of  legality,  in  support 
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of  the  majority  of  the  government  and  the  nation.  They  felt 
that  they  occupied  the  strong  central  position  whereby  they 
upheld  the  patriotic  government  above  them,  and  repressed 
the  eager,  untaught,  and  impoverished  multitude  below 
them ;  and  they  saw  that  whatever  might  best  secure  the 
completion  of  the  act  which  must  now  be  carried  through, 
they  must  do.  They  therefore  prepared  themselves  for  all 
consequences  of  their  determination  that  parliamentary 
reform  should  take  place.  Some  iormed  themselves  into 
political  unions ;  some  held  themselves  ready  to  do  so,  if 
need  should  arise;  all  made  a  more  rapid  progress  in 
political  knowledge  and  thought  than  they  coxdd  perhaps 
have  antecedently  supposed  possible  in  the  time:  when 
the  period  of  struggle  arrived  they  did  their  duty  magnifi- 
cently ;  and  their  conduct  stands  for  ever  before  the  world, 
a  model  of  critical  political  action,  and  a  ground  of  con- 
fidence in  the  political  welfare  of  England  in  all  fatme 
times. 

When  the  Houses  reassembled,  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
Lord  Grey  made  the  expected  declaration  that  a  measure 
of  parliamentary  reform  was  in  readiness  to  be  brought 
forward  in  the  other  House.  He  intimated  that  the  work 
had  been  laborious,  and  in  its  first  stages,  difficult;  but 
that  it  had  been  the  desire  of  the  ministers  to  prepare  a 
scheme,  'which  should  be  effective,  without  exceeding 
the  bounds  of  a  just  and  well-advised  moderation ; '  and 
that  they  had  succeeded  to  their  wish — ^the  whole  govern- 
ment being  unanimous  in  their  adoption  of  the  measure  as 
an  exponent  of  their  principle  and  aim.  When  Lord  John 
Eussell  afterwards  brought  the  measure  forward,  he  de- 
clared the  whole  scheme  to  be  Lord  Grey's ;  and  there 
was  assuredly  no  mind  in  England  which  had  more 
earnestly,  or  for  more  years,  meditated  the  subject.  The 
execution  was  universally  understood  to  have  been  con- 
fided in  chief  to  Lord  Durham ;  and  there  was  assuredly 
no  heart  more  in  the  work,  or  more  true  to  the  principles 
of  popular  freedom.  The  profoundest  secrecy  was  observed 
as  to  the  scope  and  details  of  the  measure,  to  the  very  last 
moment.  It  was  of  great  consequence  that  it  should  be  so, 
in  order  that  the  eager  friends  and  foes  of  the  measure 
should  not  rush  into  conflict  on  any  misunderstanding  or 
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fragmentary  knowledge.  The  very  few  persons  who  were 
necessarily  admitted  to  the  confidence  of  the  government 
felt  this  confidence  to  be  a  heavy  burden.  One,  deeply 
engaged  and  hard-worked,  said  afterwards  that  he  was 
almost  afraid  to  sleep,  lest  he  should  dream  and  speak  of 
what  his  mind  was  full  of.  The  great  day  of  disclosure 
was  the  1st  of  March,  when  Lord  John  Bussell  had  the 
honour — though  not  a  cabinet  minister,  but  on  account  of 
his  long  advocacy  of  the  cause — of  bringing  forward  the 
measure  in  the  Commons.  On  that  day,  the  friends  of  the 
ministry  had  dinner-parties,  where  the  guests  sat  watching 
the  clock,  and  waiting  for  tidings.  The  lord  chancellor 
had  promised  the  hostess  of  one  of  these  parties  that  no 
one  should  be  earlier  served  with  the  news  than  she ;  and 
anxiously  she  sat,  at  the  head  of  her  table,  till  the  packet 
was  brought  in  which  the  lord  chancellor  had  despatched, 
the  moment  he  found  that  Lord  John  Eussell  had  begun 
his  speech.  As^he  read  aloud,  exclamations  of  surprise  at 
the  scope  of  the  scheme  burst  forth.  And  so  it  was,  all 
over  the  kingdom.  During  the  recess,  some  of  the  liberal 
papers  had  conjured  the  people  to  receive  thankfully  what- 
ever measure  the  ministers  might  offer,  and  be  assured 
that,  however  inadequate,  they  could  not  have  more.  Other 
papers  had  been  more  tme  to  their  duty,  exhorting  the 
people  to  take  nothing  less  than  the  whole  of  what  they 
demanded.  If  they  understood  their  principle,  and  were 
earnest  in  their  demand,  they  ought  not  to  yield  an  inch 
of  their  ground.  It  now  appeared  that  there  wa«  no  fal- 
tering on  the  part  of  the  ministers;  no  desire  that  the 
people  should  surrender  an  inch  of  their  ground.  They 
knew  that  there  could  be  no  half-and-half  dealing  with 
boroughmongery.  It  was  a  vice  which  must  be  extin- 
guished, and  not  an  indulgence  which  might  be  gradually 
weakened.  By  this  bill,  the  practice  of  boroughmongery 
was  cut  up  by  the  roots.  This  was  the  essential  feature 
of  the  measure.  Whether  the  further  reforms  advocated 
were  complete  or  inadequate,  this  opened  the  way  to  all 
else.  '  Like  Sinbad,'  as  was  said  at  the  time,  *  we  have 
first  to  dash  from  our  shoulders  the  "  Old  Man  of  the  Sea,'* 
and  afterwards  to  complete  our  deliverance.*  It  will  after- 
wards appear  how  partial  was  the  representation  proposed 
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to  be  given,  and  how  inadequate  and  faulty  were  the  oon« 
structive  arrangements.  But  there  were  not  two  opinions 
at  the  time  as  to  the  ministers  having  gone  further  than 
anybody  expected,  and  proposed  a  measure  which  coiild 
never  be  withdrawn  without  a  deadly  struggle,  nor  stand 
without  becoming  a  dividing-line  between  the  old  history 
of  England  and  the  new. 

It  was  a  great  night — that  night  of  the  1st  of  March 
1831 — when  for  the  first  time  a  response  was  heard  from 
within  the  vitiated  House  to  the  voice  of  intelligence  with- 
out. This  House  had  long  been  the  property  or  the  tool 
of  powers  and  parties  adverse  to  the  general  weal.  While 
the  world  without  had  been  growing  wiser  and  more  en- 
lightened in  political  principle,  this  assembly  had  made  no 
progress  or  had  deteriorated,  till  the  voice  of  general  in- 
telligence had  given  it  unmistakable  warning  that  it  must 
either  reform  itself  or  succumb.  The  last  and  eflfectual 
warning  was  the  demand  of  an  administration  which 
should  invite  the  House  of  Commons  to  reform  itself ;  and 
here,  at  least,  on  this  memorable  night,  was  the  response — 
the  answering  hail — for  which  the  stretched  ear  of  the 
vigilant  nation  was  listening,  to  the  farthest  boundary  of 
the  empire.  While  the  occasion  appeared  thus  serious  to 
those  who  brought  it  about,  there  were  listeners,  and  not  a 
few,  in  the  House  that  night,  who  could  not  receive  Lord 
John  Bussell's  exposition  otherwise  than  as  an  audacious 
jest.  Others  came  away  at  the  end,  and  said  they  could 
give  no  clear  account  of  it ;  and  that  there  was  no  need, 
as  ministers  could  have  no  other  intention  than  to  render 
office  untenable  for  those  who  must  presently  succeed  them. 
Thus  blind  were  the  anti-reformers,  after  all  the  long  and 
threatening  warnings  they  had  received.  But  a  few  hours 
opened  their  eyes.  The  morning  newspapers  exhibited 
the  scheme,  with  all  its  royal  and  ministerial  sanctions ; 
and  that  which  appeared  a  jest  the  night  before  was  now 
pronounced  a  revolution. 

The  proper  occasion  for  giving  a  specific  account  of  the 
Eeform  Act  will  be  when  its  provisions  were  finally  settled. 
It  may  suffice  now  to.  say,  that,  in  the  words  of  Lord  Grey, 
*  representation,  not  nominatioui  is  the  principle  of  the 
Eeform  Bill ;'  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  principle,  sixty 
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'ratten  boroughs'  were  deprived  of  the  franchise ;  and  168 
borough  seats  were  abolislMd.  A  few  small  boroughs  Trere 
retained — ^to  the  dissatisligustion  of  reformers  generally — 
for  the  purpose  of  admitting  an  order  of  members  not  likely 
to  be  retaxiied  for  lairge  towns  or  connties,  and  providing 
ft)T  some  little  representation  of  the  BmaU-borongn  class  of 
oitizens.  The  reformers  were  also  sorry  that  fifty-jfoar 
members  wei:^  given  to  counties  whi<^  had  hitherto  been 
opposed  to  popular  interests;  and  the  stopping  short  at 
the  re^Kresentation  of  the  middle  classes  was  disapproved 
by  a  multitude  in  the  middle  and  upper  classefs  as  nuieh 
as  by  the  excluded  artisans  themselves.  Wise  statesmen 
and  observers  know  wdl  that  the  strongest  conservative 
power  of  a  oonntry  lilce  ottrs  resides  in  i£&  holders  of  the 
Binallest  properties.  However  much  the  noblenan  may  be 
attached  to  his  broad  knds»  and  his  mansions  and  parks, 
and  the  middle*class  manu&cturer  or  professional  man  to 
the  station  and  pixyvision  he  has  seoined  for  his  family, 
this  attachment  is  weak,  this  stake  is  small,  in  eomparison 
with  those  of  the  artisan  who  tastes  liie  first  sweets  of 
property  in  their  full  rddsh.  He  is  the  man  to  contend  to 
the  last  gasp  for  the  institutions  of  his  country,  and  for  the 
law  Mid  order  which  secure  to  him  what  he  values  so 
dearly.  The  commonest  complaint  of  all,  made  by  tiie 
restless  and  discontented  spirits  of  any  time,  is  that  their 
former  comrades  beoome  '  spoiled '  from  the  moment  they 
rise  into  the  possession  of  any  ease,  property,  or  social 
advantage ;  and  they  do  truly  thus  become  *  spoiled '  for 
any  revolutiionary  or  disordeiiy  purpose.  By  all  to  whom 
this  faot  was  clear  it  was  thought  a  mistake  to  have 
stopped  at  the  proposed  point  in  the  communication  of  the 
franchise;  but  they  knew  Ihat  it  was  an  error  whicsh 
might  and  would  be  corrected  in  a  future  time,  and  were 
oontent  to  wait.  They  saw  how  the  clumsy  ancient 
methods  of  conducting  political  affairs,  in  the  rough,  as  it 
were,  at  the  bidding  of  a  few  individual  wills,  were  giving 
way  to  the  more  comprehensive,  re&ned,and  precise  methods 
of  government  by  representation ;  and  that,  when  this  new 
phQosophical  practice  had  gone  somewhat  further,  the 
value  of  the  artisan  class,  as  the  nicest  of  political  barome- 
ters, would  be  practically  acknowledged.    To  them,  to 
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their  nnion  of  popular  intelligenoe  and  strong  love  of  pro- 
perty, would  mlerB  and  all  propertied  clafises  hereafter 
look  for  the  first  warnings  of  approaching  distnrbanoe,  tlie 
earliest  breathings  of  conservative  cantion ;  and  to  repre- 
sentatives of  this  class  will  a  welcome  assuredly  be  given 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  as  our  political  procedure 
improves  in  elevation  and  refinement.  The  reduction  of 
the  number  of  members  of  the  Commons  was  not  at  first 
objected  to  on  any  hand.  As  Lord  John  Bussell  observed : 
^  It  is  to  be  considered  that  when  this  parliament  is  re- 
formed, there  will  not  be  so  many  members  who  enter  par- 
liament merely  for  the  sake  of  the  name,  and  as  a  matter  of 
style  and  fashion ;'  not  so  many,  he  went  on  to  say,  who 
were  travelling  abroad  during  the  whole  session,  or  who 
regarded  the  House  as  a  pleasant  lounge,  and  not  an 
arduous  field  of  duty.  The  168  displaced  members  were 
not  therefore  to  be  succeeded  by  an  equal  number.  There 
was  to  be  a  decrease  of  62,  making  the  total  number  of 
representatives  596.  The  parishes  and  suburbs  of  London 
were  to  send  eight  new  members,  and  the  large  towns  in 
the  provinces  34  ;  all  these  together  not  equalHog  the  new 
county  representation. 

On  the  whole,  it  was  concluded  by  the  reform  party  that 
the  measure  should  be  received  as  most  meritorious  and 
sufficiently  satisfactory,  on  account  of  its  bold  dealing 
with  corruption — of  its  making  a  complete  clearance  for 
further  action ;  but  that  it  was  not  a  measure  of  radical 
reform.  As  a  contemporary  observed:  *The  ground, 
limited  as  it  is,  which  it  is  proposed  to  dear  and  open  to 
the  popular  influence,  will  suffice  as  the  spot  desirod  by 
Archimedes  for  the  plant  of  the  power  that  must  ulti- 
mately govern  the  whole  system.' 

It  was  thus  that  the  authors  of  the  measure  expected  it 
to  be  received  by  the  reform  party.  In  the  course  of  the 
debates  on  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Sidmouth, 
who  supposed  Lord  Grey  to  have  been  carried  by  circum- 
stances far  beyond  his  original  intentions,  said  to  him :  '  I 
hope  God  will  forgive  you  on  account  of  this  bill — ^I  don't 
think  I  can.'  To  which  Lord  Grey  replied:  'Mark  my 
words;  within  two  years  you  will  fijid  that  we  have 
become  unpopular,  for  having  brought  forward  the  most 
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aristocratic  measure  that  ever  was  proposed  in  parliament.' 
Lord  Althorp  did  not  conceal  his  opinion. — ^he  avowed  it 
— ^that  the  Beform  Bill  was  the  most  aristocratic  act  ever 
offered  to  the  nation ;  and  the  wonder  is  who  conld  doubt 
it,  while  the  new  county  representation  preponderated 
over  the  addition  to  the  towns.  The  inestimable  virtue 
of  the  bill — that  which  made  it  the  horror  of  the  '  borough- 
market  '  men,  as  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  called  them — 
was  the  destruction  of  borough  property  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  election  for  nomination. 

As  for  the  reception  of  the  measure  by  its  enemies — 
we  have  seen  that  when  Lord  John  Bussell  opened  the 
business,  it  was  suppocoed  to  be  a  jest,  or  a  factious 
manoeuvre.  The  staid  Hansard^  usuc^y  so  strictly  ad- 
hering to  bare  reporting,  here  gives  us  a  passing  glimpse 
of  the  aspect  of  the  House  when  Lord  John  Bussell  read 
the  list  of  boroughs  proposed  for  disfranchisement.  In 
the  course  of  his  reading  '  he  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  shouts  of  laughter,  cries  of  *'  Hear,  hear  1 "  from 
members  for  these  boroughs,  and  various  interlocutions 
across  the  table.'  And  what  was  it  that  they  were  about 
to  lose  ?  There  was  a  man  living,  speaking,  and  preach- 
ing in  those  days,  who  could  convey  more  wisdom  in  a 
jest,  more  pathos  in  a  burlesque  sketch,  than  other  men 
could  impress  through  more  ordinary  forms ;  and  he  has 
left  a  picture  of  the  *  borough-market  *  which,  as  the  last 
and  unsurpassed,  ought  to  be  put  on  permanent  record  : 
'  So  far  from  its  being  a  merely  theoretical  improvement, 
I  put  it  to  any  man,  who  is  himself  embarked  in  a  pro- 
fession, or  has  sons  in  the  same  situation,  if  the  unfair  in- 
fluence of  boroughmongers  has  not  perpetually  thwarted 
him  in  his  lawful  career  of  ambition  and  professional  emolu- 
ment? "I  have  been  in  three  general  engagements  at 
sea,"  said  an  old  sailor — "  I  have  been  twice  wounded ;  I 
commanded  the  boats  when  the  French  frigate,  the 
Astrolabe,  was  cut  out  so  gallantly."  "  Then  you  are  made 
a  post-captain  ?  "  "  No ;  I  was  very  near  it ;  but  Lieu- 
tenant Thompson  cut  me  out,  as  I  cut  out  the  French 
frigate ;  his  father  is  town-clerk  of  the  borough  for  which 

Lord    F is    member;    and    there    my  chance  was 

finished."    In  the  same  manner,  all  over  England,  you 
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Mrill  find  great  Bcholars  rotting  on  cnracies — brave  captains 
starving  in  garrets— profonnd  lawyers  decayed  and  moul- 
dering in  the  Inns  o^  Court,  becanse  the  parsons,  warriors, 
and  advocates  of  boronghmongers  must  be  crammed  to 
saturation,  before  there  is-  a  morsel  of  bread  for  the  man 
who  does  not  sell  his  votes,  and  put  his  country  up  to 
auction ;  and  though  this  is  of  everyday  occurrence,  the 
boix>ugh-8y8t6m,  vre  are  told,  is  no  practical  evil.  .  .  . 
But  the  thing  I  cannot,  and  will  not  bear,  is  this:  what 
right  has  this  lord,  or  that  marquis,  to  buy  ten  seats  in 
parliament,  ixi  the  shape  of  boroughs,  and  then  to  make 
laws  to  govern  me  ?  And  how  are  these  masses  of  power 
redistriburted?  The  eldest  son  of  my  lord  has  just  come 
from  Eton — he  knows  a  good  deal  about  JSneas  and  Dido, 
Apollo  and  Dcqphne,  and  that  is  all ;  and  to  this  boy  his 
father  gives  a  six-hundredth  part  of  the  power  of  making 
laws,  as  he  would  give  him  a  horse,  or  a  double-barrelled 
gun.  Then  Yellum,  the  steward,  is  put  in — an  admirable 
man ;  he  has  raised  the  estates — watched  the  progress  of 
the  family  Bead  and  Canal  Bills — and  Yellum  shall  help 
to  rule  over  the  people  of  Israel.  A  neighbouring  countiy 
g«[itleman,  Mr.  Humpkin,  hunts^  with  my  lord— opens 
him  a  gate  or  two,  while  the  hounds  are  running — dines 
with  my  lord — agrees  with  my  lord — wishes  he  oould 
rival  the  Southdown  sheep  of  my  lord— and  upon 
Plumpkin  is  conferred  a  portion  of  the  government. 
Then  there  is  a  distant  relation  of  the  same  name,  in.  the 
county  militia,  with  white  teeth,  who  calls  up  the  carriage 
at  the  opera,  and  is  always  wishing  O'Connell  was  hang^ 
drawn,  and  quartered ;  then  a  barrister,  who  has  written 
an  article  in  the  Quarterly,  and  is  very  likely  to  speak^  and 
refute  M*Cullooh  :  and  these  five  people,  in  whose  nomina- 
tion I  have  no  more  agency  than  I  have  in  the  nomination 
of  the  toll-keepers  of  the  Bosphorus,  are  to  make  laws  for 
me  and  my  family — ^to  put  their  hands  in  my  purse,  and 
to  sway  the  fature  destinies  of  this  country ;  and  when 
the  neighbours  step  in,  and  beg  permission  to  say  a  few 
words  before  these  persons  are  chosen,  there  is  a  universal 
cry  of  ruin,  confusion,  and  destruction ;  we  have  become 
a  great  people  under  Vellum  and  Plumpkin — ^under 
Vellum  and  Plumpkin  our  ships  have  covered  the  ocean — 
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luxdear  Yellum  and  Flumpkixi  our  armies  hiiTe  secured  the 
strength  of  the  Hills — ^to  turn  out  Yellum  and  Plumpkin 
is  not  reform,  but  revolution.' 

In.  recognising  the  truth  of  this  picture,  and  deelarisg 
that  such  a  state  of  things  could  not  have  endured  much 
long^,  we  must  remember  the- cost  of  the  breaking  up  to 
those  who  nobly  volunteered  to  do  it.  The  framers  of 
the  Beform  Bill  were  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  high 
family,  who  were  laying  down  hereditary  possessions  of 
their  own,  while  requiring  the  same  sacrifice  from  others; 
The  borough'Wealth  of  the  Eussell  fiBunily  was  known  to 
be  enormous ;  yet  the  Duka  of  Bedford  cheered  on  Lord 
John  Eussell  In  his  task.  If  we  read  with  tandar  ad« 
miration  of  loyal  noblemen  and  gentry  who  brought  theiy 
wealth  to  the  feet  of  an  unpioeperous  sovereign,  and  made 
ihi^mselves  landless  for  tho  sake  of  thfiir  king»  what  mnst 
we  feel  at  this  great  new  spectacle  of  thi»  privileged 
classes  divesting  themadlves  of  privilege  for  the  sake,  of 
the  people — ^for  the  honour  and  integrity  of  the  country  ? 
It  was  a  great  deed ;  and  posterity  will  ever  dfidare  it  so^ 
It  is  objected  by  some  that  these  peers  and  gentlemen 
were  well  aware,  and  indeed  openly  avowed,  thi^  they 
coxdd  not  retain  this  kind  of  wealth,,  nor,  perhaps^,  aoy 
other,  if  reform  of  parliament  were  not  granted;  they  appse* 
hended  a  convulsion,  and  said  so;  declaring  also  that  thia 
was  the  reason  why  their  reforms  were  made  so  prompt 
and  sweeping.  This  is  quite  true ;  but  it  is  precisely  iSbh 
which  shows  how  superior  these  men  were  to  the  selfish 
greed  which  blinded  liie  eyes  of  their  opponents.  They 
had  open  minds,  clear  ^es,  calm  conscienoea,  and  handa 
at  the  service  of  their  country ;  and  they  therefore  saw 
things  in  their  true  light,  and  turned  the  pressure  of  aa 
irresistible  necessity  into  a  noble  occasion  of  self-sacrifibe, 
and  disinterested  care  for  the  public  weal;  while  the 
opposite  order  of  borough-holders  saw  nothing,  believed 
nothing,  knew  nothing,  and  declared  nothing,  but  that 
they  would  not  part  with  their  hereditary  property  and 
infiuence^  When  they  protested  that  to  take  away  their 
borough  property  was  '  to  destroy  the  aristocracy,'  th^ 
passed  a  severer  satire  upon  their  order  than  could  have 
been  inv^ited  by  any  enemy.      If   the  aristooraoy^  of 
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England  could  not  subsist  but  upon  a  rotten-borougb  foun- 
dation, it  was  indeed  a  different  order  from  tbat  which 
the  world  had,  for  many  centuries,  supposed ;  but  no  one 
could  look  upon  the  dignified  head  of  the  prime-minister, 
or  the  countenances  of  his  self-sacrificing  comrades  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  without  feeling  that  the  world  was 
right,  and  that  those  who  said  anything  so  derogatory  to 
the  aristocratic  tenure  in  England  were  basely  and  sordidly 
wrong.  Lord  Eldon  was  one  of  these ;  and  in  his  speech 
at  the  Pitt  Club,  supposing  that  point  granted,  he  went  on 
to  his  view  of  the  consequences ;  in  the  course  of  which 
we  find  him,  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  falling 
into  the  vulgar  error  of  the  aristocracy,  of  supposing  only 
one  class  of  society  to  exist  below  that  wealthy  one  with 
which  they  are  compelled  by  their  affairs  to  have  business, 
liord  Eldon,  like  others  who  must  know  better,  included 
under  one  head  ('  the  lower  classes  *)  everybody  below  the 
wealthiest  bankers — ^manufacturers,  tradesmen,  artisans, 
labourers,  and  paupers;  as  we  now  and  then  hear  fine 
people  confusing  the  claims  of  great  capitalists  and 
humble  cottagers,  announcements  in  town-liall  meetings 
and  gossip  in  servants'  halls.  Lord  Eldon  must  have 
known,  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that  there  is  a 
large  proportion  of  society  composed  of  the  ignorant  and 
hopeless  classes,  lying  below  the  rank  from  which  he 
rose ;  yet  this  is  the  representation  he  gives  of  the  happy 
state  of  the  English  people  which  was  to  be  broken  up  by 
the  Beform  Bill,  through  its  destruction  of  the  aristocracy. 
*The  aristocracy  once  destroyed,'  he  declared  to  hia 
brother  Pittites,  *  the  best  supporters  of  the  lower  classes 
would  be  swept  away.  In  using  the  term  "lower 
classes"  he  meant  nothing  offensive.  How  could  he  do 
so  ?  He  himself  had  been  one  of  the  lower  classes.  He 
gloried  in  the  fact;  and  it  was  noble  and  delightful  to 
know  that  the  humblest  in  the  realm  might,  by  a  life  of 
industry,  propriety,  and  good  moral  and  religious  conduct, 
rise  to  emmence.  All  could  not  become  eminent  in  public 
life — that  was  impossible;  but  every  man  might  arrive 
at  honour,  independence,  and  competence.' 

What? — every  man? — he  whose  early  years  are  spent 
in  opening  and  shutting  a  door  in  a  coal-pit,  who  does  not 
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know  his  own  name,  and  never  beard  of  God  ?— or  any 
one  of  thousands  of  hand-loom  weavers,  who  swallow 
opium  on  Saturday  nights,  to  deaden  the  pains  of  hunger 
on  Sundays? — or  the  Dorsetshire  labourer,  whose  only 
prospect  is  that  his  eight  shillings  a  week  may  be  reduced 
to  seven,  and  tbe  seven  to  six,  but  never  that  his  wages 
may  rise  ?  May  *  every  man '  of  these  arrive  at  honour,  in- 
dependence, and  competence?  Truly,  Lord  Eldon  did 
Ms  best  to  prove  how  sorely  these  *  lower  classes '  needed 
some  kind  of  representation  in  parliament,  or  at  least  the 
admission  of  some  who  might  make  known  their  existence 
and  their  claims. 

The  debate  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the 
Heform  Bill  extended  over  seven  nights,  between  seventy 
and  eighty  members  delivering  their  views  in  the  course 
of  that  time.  The  adversaries  of  the  measure  argued  on 
grounds  more  contradictory  than  are  often  exhibited,  even 
on  great  occasions  like  the  present.  Some  cried  out  that 
democracy  was  henceforth  in  the  ascendant,  while  others 
were  full  of  indignation  that  the  qualification  was  raised^ 
and  so  many  poor  freemen  disfranchised.  Some  com- 
plained of  the  qualification  as  too  low,  and  others  as  too 
high.  Some  insinuated  pity  for  the  sovereign,  as  over- 
borne by  factious  ministers ;  others  were  disgusted  at  tho 
parade  of  the  king's  sanction,  and  intimated  that  it  waa 
nothing  to  them  what  the  king  thought.  Of  all  the  ob- 
jections uttered,  none  rose  higher  in  matter  or  tone  than 
a  deprecation  of  change  in  a  country  which  had  been  so 
great  under  the  old  laws;  and  a  remonstrance  against 
lessening  the  proportionate  power  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

On  the  side  of  the  measure,  there  was  a  brief  statement 
of  objections  on  the  score  of  deficiency ;  but  an  agreement 
to  work  cordially  for  the  bill  as  it  was  offered,  in  the  hope 
of  supplying  its  deficiencies  afterwards.  Many  would 
have  desired  an  extension  of  the  franchise  downwards,  as 
well  as  upwards  and  laterally,  as  was  now  provided  by  the 
removal  of  many  restrictions.  Yet  more  had  hoped  for 
the  ballot,  to  purify  the  elections,  and  for  a  shortening  of 
the  duration  of  parliaments.  But  all  agreed  to  relinquish 
their  minor  objects  for  the  time,  to  secure  the  overthrow 
of  borough  corruption;  and  the  great  cry  was  agreed 
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upon  whioh  from  that  boor  rang  tbrongh  the  land  for 
above  a  year :  '  Tbe  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but 
the  InU/ 

There  was  to  be  no  divMon  on  the  first  reading. 
Neither  party  seemed  disposed  to  bring  the  matter  to  any 
test  so  soon ;  the  mmisters  apprehending  being  left  in  a 
minority,  and  their  opponents  not  being  yet  combined  for 
an  organised  resistance.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time  on 
the  14th  of  March. 

And  now  began  the  great  stir  among  the  middle  classes 
which  kept  the  country  for  nearly  two  years  in  a  state 
which  was  called  revolutionary,  and  with  justice;  but 
which  showed  with  how  little  disturbance  of  the  public 
peace  that  prodigious  growth  of  political  sentiment  can 
take  place  which  is  the  resulting  benefit  of  a  principled 
revolution.  At  each  stage  of  the  business  there  was 
some  disorder,  and  much  noble  manifestation  of  intelli« 
gence  and  will.  Illuminations  were  called  for  foolishly 
at  times,  and  windows  broken — especially  at  Edinburgh 
in  the  course  of  this  spring.  Lists  of  placemen  and 
pensioners,  containing  incorrect  items  and  invidious  state- 
ments, were  handed  about  at  a  season  when  it  was 
dangerous  to  inflame  the  popular  mind  against  an  aristo^ 
oracy  already  too  much  vituperated.  Many  of  the  news- 
papers were  not  only  violent  on  their  own  side,  but 
overbore  all  rights  of  opinion  on  the  other,  as  insuffer*- 
ably  as  the  rankest  of  the  Tory  journals ;  and,  naturally 
enough,  a  multitude  of  the  ignorant  believed  that  all  the 
taxes  would  be  taken  off,  and  that  every  man  would  have 
the  independence  and  competence  that  Lord  Eldon  talked 
about,  if  the  Beform  Bill  passed,  and  regarded  accordingly 
those  who  stood  between  them  and  the  bill.  These  were 
the  sins  and  follies  of  the  time ;  and  it  is  marvellous  that 
they  were  no  worse. 

Some  will  ask  even  now,  and  many  would  have  asked  at 
the  time,  whether  the  determination  of  the  political  unions 
to  march  on  London  in  case  of  need,  was  not  the  chief  sin 
and  folly  of  the  time.  We  think  not,  while  feeling  strong 
sympathy  with  those  who  come  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
In  judging  of  the  right  and  wrong  of  a  case  so  critical, 
everything  depends  on  the  evidence  that  exists  as  to  what 
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the  principles  and  powers  of  the  opposing  parties  really 
were.  TMs  evidence  we  shall  find  disclosed  in  the  history 
of  the  next  year.  Meantime,  in  the  March  and  April  of 
1831,  the  great  middle  class,  by  whose  intelligence  and 
detetnnination  the  bill  must  be  carried,  believed  that  occa- 
sion might  arise  for  their  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  and  for 
their  marching  upon  London,  to  support  the  king,  the 
administration,  and  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  against  a  small 
4olass  of  unyielding  and  interested  persons.  The  political 
unions  made  known  the  numbers  they  could  muster ;  the 
chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Union  declaring  that  they 
could  send  forth  two  armies,  each  fully  worth  that  which 
had  won  Waterloo.  On  the  coast  of  Sussex,  ten  thousand 
men  declared  themselves  ready  to  march  at  any  moment ; 
Northumberland  was  prepared  in  like  manner;  Yorkshire 
was  up  and  awake ;  and,  in  short,  it  might  be  said  that  the 
nation  was  ready  to  go  up  to  London,  if  wanted.  When 
table  mighty  processions  of  the  unions  mardbed  to  their 
meeting-grounds,  the  anti- reformers  observed  with  a 
shudder  that  the  towns  were  at  the  mercy  of  these  mobs. 
The  towns  were  at  their  mercrjr ;  but  they  were  not  mobs; 
and  never  were  the  good  citizens  more  safe.  The  cry  was 
vehememt  that  the  measure  was  to  be  carried  by  intimida- 
tion ;  and  this  was  true.  The  question  was  whether,  in 
this  sii^ular  case,  the  intimidation  was  wrong.  The 
ministers  were  vehemently  accused  of  resorting  to  popular 
aid,  and  making  use  of  all  possible  supports  for  the  carry- 
ing their  measure,  in  violation  of  all  established  etiquette. 
Lord  JBUdon  thought  them  extremely  vulgar,  it  is  evident. 
The  truth  was  that  the  popular  aid  resorted  to  them ;  and 
that  they  did  consider  the  times  too  grave  for  etiquette, 
and  the  matter  in  hand  far  too  serious  to  be  let  drop,  when 
a  momentary  vacillation  on  their  part  would  bring  on 
immediate  popular  convulsion.  So,  they  did  declare  in 
publie,  at  the*  lord  mayors  Easter  dinner — what  Lord 
Eldon  thought  *  perfectly  unconstitutionar — ^that  they  had 
the  king's  confidence  and  good  wishes :  they  did  wait  in 
silenee  to  see  whether  it  would  become  necessary  for  the 
political  unions  to  act ;  and  they  did  not  retire  from  office 
when  left  with  a  majority  of  only  one,  but  bore  with  all 
taunts  and  sneers,  and  preferred  a  neglect  of  propriety  and 
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precedent  to  a  desertion  of  the  cause  to  wMch  they  had 
pledged  their  fidelity.  We  cannot  reckon  any  of  these 
things,  though  irregular  and  portentous,  among  the  sins 
and  follies  of  the  time,  hut  rather  among  its  noblest 
features.  Among  these  we  should  reckon  also  a  public 
declaration  against  the  bill,  put  forth  by  several  hundreds 
of  merchants,  bankers,  and  eminent  citizens  of  London; 
a  declaration  which,  though  proved  mistaken  in  its  view, 
was  in  its  diction  and  manner,  calm,  loyal,  and  courageous. 
If  the  opposition  of  the  anti-reformers  generally  had  been 
more  of  this  character,  there  would  have  been  less  mar- 
shalling of  political  unions. 

Some  of  the  experienced  old  Conservatives  thought  it 
one  of  the  sins  and  follies  of  the  time,  that  their  own 
>arty  made  no  preparation  for  combined  action  against  the 
»ill.  It  was  on  the  second  reading  that  the  ministers  had 
been  left  with  a  majority  of  one,  in  the  fullest  House  ever 
known  to  have  divided — ^the  numbers  being,  besides  the 
speaker  and  the  four  tellers,  302  to  301,  making  a  House 
of  608.  The  ministers  did  not  resign  on  this;  and  the 
people  illuminated  because  they  did  not.  The  Easter  holi- 
days were  at  hand ;  and  immediately  after,  the  bill  was  to 
be  considered  in  committee.  These  Easter  holidays  were 
the  time  when,  as  the  experienced  old  Conservatives 
thought,  their  party  should  have  been  organising  for  oppo- 
sition ;  but  the  party  were  very  confident  that  it  was  quite 
unnecessary  to  take  such  trouble.  The  late  vote  had 
shown  that  the  Whigs  could  not  carry  their  measure. 
They  were,  their  opponents  declared,  a  factious  set,  who 
vulgarly  stayed  in  office  as  long  as  possible,  and  were  pre- 
paring all  possible  trouble  for  their  successors ;  but  they 
were  now  proved  too  weak  in  the  Commons  to  be  formid- 
able to  the  Lords.  '  All  will  be  lost,'  Lord  Eldon  wrote  in 
this  interval,  *by  the  confidence  with  which  people  act, 
and  with  which  they  persuade  themselves  that  all  will  be 
safe.  Lord  Sidmouth,  on  the  day  in  which  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  carried,  spoke  to  me  of  the  majority 
by  which  it  would  undoubtedly  be  lost  and  negatived. 
And  now  the  few,  very  few  individuals  here  whom  I  see, 
speak  of  the  rejection  of  the  bill,  as  if  it  was  certainly  to  be 
rejected,  though  no  two  persons  agree  as  to  what  shall  be 
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the  course  of  the  measures  by  which  its  rejection  can 
be  accomplished.' 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  Commons  went  into  committee 
on  the  Beform  Bill ;  and  on  the  19th,  ministers  were  de- 
feated on  the  point  of  reducing  the  number  of  members  in 
the  House.  General  Qascojne  moved  that  the  numbers 
should  not  be  reduced ;  and  he  obtained  a  majority  of  eight 
over  ministers. 

On  the  2l8t,  or  rather  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  there 
was  another  defeat,  which  brought  matters  to  a  crisis. 
The  opposition,  after  losing  much  time  in  talking  about 
anything  but  the  question  before  the  House,  refosed  to 
go  into  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  supply.  They 
moved  and  carried  an  adjournment  against  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer,  leaving  ministers  in  a  minority  of  22.  This 
act  of  the  opposition  was  looked  upon,  by  some  stretch  of 
oonsti-uction,  as  a  refasal  of  the  supplies.  In  the  morning, 
the  ministers  offered  their  resignations  to  the  king ;  but 
he  would  not  accept  them.  He  desired  that  they  should 
go  on  with  the  Beform  Bill,  and  get  it  carried  as  well  as 
they  could ;  but,  unfortunately,  though  very  naturally,  he 
objected  to  the  first  measure  which  they  considered  essential 
— the  dissolution  of  the  new  parliament,  now  in  the  midst 
of  its  first  session. 

Though  other  parts  of  that  mighty  struggle  might 
appear  more  imposing,  more  dangerous,  more  awlfol,  in  the 
eyes  of  common  observers,  the  real  crisis  lay  within  the 
compass  of  this  day — the  22nd  of  ApriL  The  ministers 
themselves  said  so  afterwards.  When,  in  a  subsequent 
season,  the  very  ground  shook  with  the  tread  of  multitudes, 
and  the  broad  heaven  echoed  with  their  shouts,  and  the 
Peers  quaked  in  their  House,  and  the  world  seemed  to  the 
timid  to  be  turned  upside  down,  the  ministers  were  calm 
and  secure ;  they  knew  the  event  to  be  determined,  and 
could  calctdate  its  very  date ;  whereas  now,  on  this  22nd 
of  April,  they  found  themselves  standing  on  a  fearful 
Mohammedan  bridge — on  the  sharp  edge  of  chance,  with 
abysses  of  revolution  on  either  hand.  The  people  were 
not  aware  of  the  exigency ;  and  the  ministers  were  not, 
for  the  moment,  aided  by  pressure  from  without.    Tho 
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doubt— the  oritioal  doubt — was  whether  the  king  cauld  be 
persoaded  to  dissolve  the  parliament. 

The  probable  neeessity  of  this  oonrse,  and  the  king's 
repognanoe  to  it,  had  beien  disenssed  throughout  Londcm 
for  some  days,  and  e^eoially  on  the  preceding  day.  The 
administration  and  the  cause  were  injured  by  the  understood 
difficulty  with  the  sovereign  ;  and  it  was  in  a  manner  per- 
fectly unprecedented  that  Lord  Whamclifife,  on  the  night 
of  the  21st,  had  asked  Lord  Qrey  in  the  House  whether 
ministers  had  advised  the  king  to  dissolve  parliament. 
On  Lord  Grey  declining  to  answer  the  question,  Lord 
Whamcliffe  gave  notice  that  he  should  move  to-morrow  an 
address  to  the  king,  remonstrating  against  such  a  proposed 
exertion  of  the  royal  prerogative.  After  what  happened 
in  the  other  House  at  a  later  hdur,  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done  but  to  enforce  upon  the  king  the  fdtemative  of 
losing  his  ministenB  or  dissolving  parliament;  and  the 
next  morning  Lord  Grey  went  to  the  palace  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  a  decision  of  the  matter.  He  and  a  colleague 
or  two  walked  quietly  and  separately  across  the  Park,  to 
avoid  exciting  notice.  For  some  hours  there  appeared 
little  chance  of  a  decision ;  but  at  length  the  perplexed 
sovereign  began  to  see  his  way.  He  was  yielding — had 
yielded— rbut  with  strong  expressions  of  reluctance,  when 
that  reluctance  was  suddenly  changed  into  alacrity  by  the 
news  which  was  brought  him  of  the  tone  used  in  the  House 
of  Lords  about  the  impossibility  that  he  would  actually 
dissolve  parliament,  ui^ubted  as  was  his  eonstitutionsd 
power  to  do  so.  What  1  did  they  dare  to  meddle  with  his 
prerogative?  the  king  exclaimed;  he  would  presently 
show  them  what  he  could  and  would  do.  He  had  given 
his  promise,  and  now  he  would  lose  no  time ;  he  would  go 
instantly — ^that  very  moment — and  dissolve  parliament  by 
his  own  voice.  '  As  soon  as  the  royal  carriages  could  be 
got  ready,'  his  ministers  agreed.  *  Never  mind  the 
carriages;  send  for  a  hackney-coach,'  replied  the  king — 
a  saying  which  spread  over  the  kingdom,  and  much  en- 
hanced his  popularity  for  the  moment. 

Lord  Durham  ran  down  to  the  gate,  and  found  but  ono 
carriage  waiting — the  lord  chancellor's.  He  gave  orders 
to  drive  fast  to  Lord  Albemarle's,  the  master  of  the  horse. 
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Lord  Albemarle  w«s  at  Ida  late  break&fit,  but  started  up  on 
the  entrance  of  Lord  Durham,  aakiiag  what  was  the  matter. 
*You  must  have  the  king's  oarriages  ready  instantly.' 
*  The  king's  carriages !  Very  well :  I  will  just  finish  my 
breakfast.'  '  Finish  your  breakfast !  Not  you  I  You  must 
not  lose  a  moment.  The  king  ought  to  be  at  the  House.' 
*'  Lord  bless  me !  is  there  a  revolution  ?'  '  Not  at  this  mo- 
ment ;  but  there  will  be  if  you  stay  to  finish  your  breakfast.* 
So  the  tea  and  roll  were  left,  and  the  royal  carriages  drove 
up  to  the  palace  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  The  king 
was  ready  and  impatient,  and  walked  with  an  unosoally 
brisk  step.  And  so  did  the  royal  hoxses,  in  their  passage 
through  the  streets,  as  was  observed  by  the  eurious  and 
anxious  gaizers. 

Meaaitime,  the  scenes  which  were  1;aking  place  in  the 
two  Houses  were  such  as  could  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  witnessed,  or  who  afterwards  heard  any  authentic 
account  of  them. 

The  peers  asBembled  in  unusual  numbers  at  two  o'olock  to 
hear  Lord  Whamclife's  motion  for  an  address  to  his 
ix^josty,  praying  that  his  majesty  would  be  graciously 
pleased  not  to  exercise  his  undoubted  prerogative  of 
dissolving  parliament;  every  one  of  them  being  in  more 
or  less  expectation  that  his  lordship's  speech  might  be 
rendered  unavailing  by  some  notificatic^  from  the  throne, 
though  few  or  none  probably  anticipated  such  a  scene  as 
took  place. 

Almost  immediately,  the  lord  chancellor  left  the  wool- 
sack. Coidd  he  be  gone  to  meet  the  king  ?  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Lord  Whamcliffe  rose^ 
As  soon  as  he  had  opened  his  lips,  the  Duke  of  Bichmond» 
a  member  of  the  administration,  called  some  of  their  lord* 
ships  to  order,  requesting  that,  as  bound  by  the  rules,  they 
would  be  seated  in  their  proper  places.  This  loolced  as  if 
the  king  was  coming.  Their  lordships  were  angry;  several 
rose  to  order  at  the  same  time,  and  said  some  sharp  things 
as  to  who  or  what  was  most  disorderly ;  so  that  the  Duke 
of  Bichmond  moved  for  the  standing  order  to  be  read,  that 
no  offensive  language  should  be  used  in  that  House.  Li 
the  midst  of  this  lordly  wrangling,  and  of  a  confusion  of 
voices  rising  into  cries,  boom  I  cMue  the  sound  of  cannon. 
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wbicli  announced  that  the  king  was  on  the  way !  Some  of 
the  peeresses  had  by  this  time  entered,  to  witness  the 
spectacle  of  the  prorogation.  For  a  few  minntes,  something 
like  order  was  restored,  and  Lord  Whamoliffe  read  his 
proposed  address,  which  was  as  strong  a  remonstrance,  as 
near  an  approach  to  interference  with  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, as  might  be  expected  from  the  occasion.  The  lord 
chancellor  re-entered  the  House,  and,  without  waiting  for 
a  pause,  said,  with  strong  emphasis :  '  I  never  yet  heard 
that  the  crown  ought  not  to  dissolve  parliament  whenever 
it  thought  fit,  particularly  at  a  moment  when  the  House 
of  Commons  had  thought  fit  to  take  the  extreme  and  un- 
precedented step  of  refusing  the  supplies.'  Before  he  could 
be  further  heard  for  the  cries  of '  Hear,  hear  !*  shouts  were 
intermingled  of  'The  king!  the  king!'  and  the  lord 
chancellor  again  rushed  out  of  the  House,  rendering  it 
necessary  for  Lord  Shaftesbury  to  resume  the  chair.  Every 
moment  now  added  to  the  confusion.  The  hubbub,  heard 
beyond  the  House,  reached  the  ear  of  the  king — reached 
his  heart,  and  roused  in  him  the  strong  spirit  of  regality. 
The  peers  grew  violent,  and  the  peeresses  sdarmed.  Several 
of  these  high-bom  ladies,  who  had  probably  never  seen 
exhibitions  of  vulgar  wrath  before,  rose  together,  and  looked 
about  them,  when  they  beheld  their  lordships  below  pushing 
and  hustling,  and  shaking  their  hands  in  each  others'  faces. 
Lord  Mansfield  at  length  made  himself  heard ;  and  he 
spoke  strongly  of  the  *  most  awful  predicament '  of  the 
king  and  the  country,  and  on  the  conduct  of  ministers  in 
'  conspiring  together  against  the  safety  of  the  state,  and  of 
making  the  sovereign  the  instrument  of  his  own  destruc- 
tion ;'  words  which  naturally  caused  great  confusion.  He 
was  proceeding  when  the  shout  again  arose  :  *  The  king  I 
the  king ! '  and  a  commanding  voice  was  heard  over  all, 
solemnly  uttering :  '  God  save  the  king  I'  Lord  Mansfield 
proceeded,  however.  The  great  doors  on  the  right  side  of 
the  throne  flew  open :  still  his  lordship  proceeded.  Lord 
Durham,  the  first  in  the  procession,  appeared  on  the  thres- 
hold, carrying  the  crown  on  its  cushion :  still  his  lordship 
proceeded.  The  king  appeared  on  the  threshold;  and  his 
lordship  was  still  proceeding,  when  the  peers  on  either, 
side  and  behind  laid  hands  on  him,  and  compelled  him 
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to  silence,  while  his  countenance  was  convulsed  with 
agitation. 

The  king  had  a  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  an  unusual 
brightness  in  his  eye.  He  walked  rapidly  and  firmly,  and 
ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne  with  a  kind  of  eagerness. 
He  bowed  right  and  left,  and  desired  their  lordships  to  be 
seated  while  the  Commons  were  summoned.  For  a  little 
time  it  appeared  doubtful  whether  even  the  oil  of  anointing 
would  calm  the  tossing  waves  of  strife ;  but,  after  all,  the 
Peers  were  quiet  sooner  than  the  Commons. 

That  House,  too,  was  crowded,  expectant,  eager,  and 
passionate.  Sir  Eichard  Vy  vyan  was  the  spokesman  of  the 
opposition ;  and  a  very  strong  one.  A  question  of  order 
arose,  as  to  whether  Sir  Eichard  Vy  vyan  was  or  was  not 
keeping  within  the  fair  bounds  of  his  subject — ^which  was 
a  reform  petition ;  whereas  he  was  speaking  on  '  dissolution 
or  no  dissolution.'  The  speaker  appears  to  have  been 
agitated  from  the  beginning;  and  there  were  several 
members  who  were  not  collected  enough  to  receive  his 
decisions  with  the  usual  deference.  Honourable  members 
turned  upon  each  other,  growing  contradictious,  sharp, 
angry — even  abusive.  LoiS  John  Eussell  attempted  to 
make  himself  heard,  but  in  vain :  his  was  no  voice  to 
pierce  through  such  a  tumult.  The  speaker  was  in  a  state 
of  visible  emotion.  Sir  Eichard  Vyvyan,  however,  re- 
gained a  hearing ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  was  once  more  in 
full  flow,  boom  1  came  the  cannon  which  told  that  the  king 
was  on  his  w^y ;  and  the  roar  drowned  the  conclusion  of 
the  sentence.  Not  a  word  more  was  heard  for  the  cheers, 
the  cries — and  even  shouts  of  laughter;  all  put  down 
together,  at  regular  intervals,  by  the  discharges  of 
artillery.  At  one  moment.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  Lord  Althorp, 
and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  were  all  using  the  most  vehe- 
ment action  of  command  and  supplication  in  dumb  show, 
and  their  friends  were  labouring  in  vain  to  procure  a  hear- 
ing for  them.  The  speaker  himself  stood  silenced  by  the 
tumult,  till  the  cries  took  more  and  more  the  sound  of 
*  Shame !  shame !'  and  more  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him  till 
he  could  have  made  himself  heard,  if  he  had  not  been  too 
much  moved  to  speak.  When  he  recovered  voice,  he  de- 
cided that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  was  entitled  to  address  the 
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Honse.  With  occasional  uproar,  this  was  permitted  ;  and 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  was  still  speaking  when  tne  usher  of  the 
black  rod  appeared  at  the  bar,  to  sununon  the  Commons  to 
his  majesty's  presence.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  continued  to 
speak,  loudly  and  vehemently,  after  the  appearance  of  the 
usher  of  the  black  rod ;  and  it  was  only  by  main  force,  by 
pulling  him  down  by  iiie  skirts  of  his  coat,  that  those  nesir 
him  could  compel  him  to  take  his  seat. 

The  hundred  members  who  accompanied  the  speaker  to 
the  presence  of  the  king  rushed  in  Wery  tumultuouslj. 
There  is  an  interest  in  the  mutual  addresses  of  sovereign 
and  people  in  a  crisis  like  this  which  is  not  felt  in  ordinary 
times ;  and  the  words  of  the  speaker  first,  and  then  of  the 
king,  were  listened  to  with  extreme  eagerness." 

The  speaker  said:  *  May  it  please  your  majesty,  we  your 
majesty's  most  faithful  Commons  approach  your  majesty 
with  profound  respect;  and,  sire,  in  no  period  of  our 
history,  have  the  Commons  House  of  parliament  more 
faithfully  responded  to  the  real  feelings  and  interests  of 
your  majesty's  loyal,  dutiful,  and  aSeotionate  people; 
while  it  has  been  their  earnest  desire  to  support  the 
dignity  and  honour  of  the  erown,  upon  which  depend 
the  greatness,  the  happiness,  and  the  prosperity  of  this 
country.* 

The  king  spoke  in  a  £rm,  cheerful,  and  dignified  tone 
and  manner.  The  speech^  which  besides  referred  only 
to  money-matters  and  economy,  and  to  pur  state  of  peace 
with  foreign  poweis,  began  and  ended  thus :  '  I  have  come 
to  meet  you  for  the  purpose  of  proroguing  this  parliament, 
with  a  view  to  its  immediate  dissolution.  I  have  been 
induced  to  resort  to  this  measure,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  sense  of  my  people,  in  the  way  in  which  it  can 
be  most  constitutionally  and  most  authentically  expressed, 
on  the  expediency  of  making  such  changes  in  the  repre- 
sentation as  circumstances  may  appear  to  require,  and 
which,  founded  upon  the  acknowledged  principles  of  the 
constitution,,  may  tend  at  once  to  uphold  the  just  rights 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,,  and  to  give  security  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people.  ...  In  resolving  to  recur  to  the 
sense  of  my  pecple,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  the 
country,  I  have  been  influenced  only  by  a  paternal  anxiety 
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for  the  oonientment  and  happiness  of  my  subjects,  to  pro- 
mote which,  I  rely  with  confidence  on  your  continued  and 
zealous  assistance.' 

'  It  is  over !'  said  those  to  each  other  who  understood  the 
crisis  better  than  it  was  apprehended  by  the  nation  at 
large.  '  All  is  over !'  whispered  the  anti-reformers  to  ea«h 
other.  The  members  of  both  Houses  went  home  that 
April  afternoon,  hoarse,  heated,  exhausted — conscious  that 
such  a  scene  had  never  been  witnessed  within  the  walls  of 
parliament  since  Cromweirs  days.  The  ministers  went 
home,  to  take  some  rest,  knowing  that  all  was  safe ;  that 
is,  that  to  the  people  was  now  fairly  committed  the  people's 
cause. 

A  prooliBonation,  declaring  the  dissolution  of  the  parlia- 
ment, appeared  next  day ;  and  the  new  writs  were  made 
returnable  on  the  14th  of  June. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


General  EleoHdn^^Popslar  Actaom— 'Kioto •^ New  HooBe-*- Second 
Befana  BiU-r-Gommittee^BiJl  pasaes  the  Oommona — Jhist  Beading' 
in  the  Lords^Debate—Lord  Grey^The  Bishops — The  Bill  loat--^ 
Prorogation — ^Vote  of  Confidence— Biots  at  PeAy  and  Nottingham 
— ^At  Bristol—PreYalence  of  Order. 

Ths  people  thoroughly  umderstood  that  their  catme  was 
now  unsigned  to  their  own  hands.  In  all  preceding  *  re-> 
volutions-  '—to  adopt  the  term  used  by  the  anti-reformers 
— ^they  had  aeted,  when  they  acted  at  all,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  a.  eanall  upper  class  who  thought  and  understood 
for  them,  and  used  them  as  instruments.  Now,  the 
thinkers  and  leaders  were  of  every  class,  and  the  multi* 
tude  acted,  not  only  under  orders,  but  in  concert.  If 
for  every  nobleman  and  legislator  who  desired  parlia^ 
mentasy  reform  for  distinct  political  reasons  there  were 
hiindreds  of  middle-class  men,  for  every  hundred  middle^ 
class  men  there  were  tens. of  thousands  of  the  working- 
classes  who  had  an  interest,  an  opinion  and  a  will  in  the 
matter,  which  made  them,  instead  of  mere  instrumenti&, 
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political  agents.  The  whole  oonntless  mtiltitnde  of  re- 
fonners  had  laid  hold  of  the  principle  that  the  most  secnre 
and  the  shortest  way  of  obtaining  what  they  wanted  was 
to  obtain  representation.  This  was  a  broad,  clear  truth 
which  every  man  could  understand,  and  on  which  every 
earnest  man  was  disposed  to  act  as  men  are  wont  to  act 
on  clear  and  broad  truths ;  and  the  non-electors  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  put  forth  such  power  as  they  had, 
as  a  means  to  obtaining  the  power  which  they  claimed. 
The  elections  were,  to  a  wonderful  extent,  carried  by  the 
non-electors,  by  means  of  their  irresistible  power  over 
those  who  had  the  sufirage.  Times  were  indeed  changed 
since  the  century  when  Leeds  and  Manchester  had,  for  a 
short  time,  been  allowed  to  send  members  to  parliament  in 
Cromwell's  days,  and  had  then  again  been  quietly  dis- 
franchised, almost  without  a  murmur  on  any  hand.  In 
those  old  days,  these  populous  towns  had  been  admitted 
to  the  representation,  because  legislators,  looking  abroad 
from  their  point  of  survey,  saw  that  in  reason  they  ought 
to  be.  They  were  to  be  represented  now  because  the 
inhabitants  themselves  demanded  it,  for  reasons  which 
it  was  their  turn  to  propound.  For  some  time  they  had 
been  preparing  to  enforce  their  demand;  and  the  first 
obvious  occasion  for  action  was  now,  when  a  House  of 
Commons  was  to  be  returned  whose  special  business  it 
was  to  reform  itself. 

The  great  unrepresented  towns  were  co-operated  with 
all  over  the  country-— even  in  rural  hamlets,  and  scattered 
fEtrmsteads.  In  such  places,  half-a-dozen  labourers  would 
dub  their  earnings  to  buy  a  weekly  newspaper — these 
costing  sevenpence,  at  first  price — on  the  second  day ;  and 
the  one  who  could  read  best  read  aloud  the  whole  of  the 
debates  after  the  memorable  Ist  of  March,  to  his  com- 
panions, as  they  crowded  round  him  in  a  shed,  by  the 
light  of  a  single  tallow  candle.  Eural  artisans  walked 
nules  after  working-hours  to  the  nearest  towns,  to  learn 
what  was  posted  up  on  the  walls,  and  said  in  public- 
houses.  By  the  time  the  elections  were  to  take  place, 
tens  of  thousands  of  working-men  knew  something  more 
than  the  mere  names  of  Eussell,  Grey,  and  Brougham, 
and  their  leading  opponents :  they  knew  their  ways  of 
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tbinklDg  and  speaking,  their  aims  and  their  plans;  and 
this  was  an  inestimable  help  in  showing  snch  political 
students  what  to  do.  It  is  true,  few  of  these  novices  were 
very  wise  on  their  great  subject,  and  a  multitude  were 
ignorant  and  prejudiced:  some  wished  for  foreign  war, 
and  some  for  civil  war,  as  a  vent  for  their  own  pugnacity; 
some  were  for  persecuting  their  neighbours  who  differed 
from  them;  and  others  drew  glorious  pictures  of  the 
wealth  they  should  all  enjoy  when  every  man  had  a  vote, 
and  had  voted  away  all  the  taxes;  but  even  the  most 
ignorant  and  unreasonable  were  in  a  better  condition  than 
before — more  able  to  understand  reason — ^more  fit  to  bo 
influenced  by  their  wiser  neighbours — ^better  qualified  to 
trust  ^e  authors  and  influential  promoters  of  the  great 
measure.  As  for  the  higher  orders  of  non-electors,  the 
intelligent  men  of  the  towns — ^by  combining  their  lights, 
they  easily  saw  what  to  do.  They  combined  their  will, 
their  knowledge,  and  their  manifest  force,  in  political 
unions,  whence  they  sent  forth  will,  knowledge,  and 
influence,  over  wide  districts  of  the  land.  And  the 
electors,  seeing  the  importance  of  the  crisis — the  unspeak- 
able importance  that  it  should  be  well  conducted — joined 
these  unions,  and  by  their  weight  of  character,  intelligence, 
and  station,  preserved  them  from  much  folly  and  aimless 
effort,  kept  up  the  seK-respect  and  sobriety  of  the  best  of 
the  non-electors,  and  curbed  the  violence  of  the  worst. 
Wealthy  capitalists,  eminent  bankers,  members  of  the  late 
parliament,  and  country  gentlemen,  agreed  over  their  wine 
that  they  ought  to  join  the  political  union  of  the  district, 
and  went  the  next  morning  to  enrol  themselves.  "When 
face  to  face  in  their  meetings  with  their  neighbours  of 
lower  degree,  they  taught  and  learned  much :  new  open- 
ings for  action  appeared;  daily  opportunities  offered  for 
spreading  knowledge,  proposing  sound  views,  and  discoun- 
tenancing violence.  They  were  startled  by  sudden  appa- 
ritions of  men  of  minds  superior  to  their  own — ^men  of 
genius  and  heroism — arising  up  from  the  most  depressed 
ranks  of  non-electors ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  were  found 
to  be  imbued  with  that  respect  for  men  as  men  which  is 
the  result  of  superior  education,  but  which  the  poor  and 
depressed  too  often  conceive  not  to  exist  among  the  idle 
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independent,  whom  they  are  apt  to  call  the  protad.  Such 
was  the  preparation  going  forward  thronghoat  the  country 
while  the  ministerB  were  at  their  woik  in  Looadon;  tlie 
rapid  social  education  of  all  ranks,  which  may  be  r^arded 
as  another  of  the  evernspringing  blessings  of  the  peace, 
and  by  which  the  great  transition  froia  the  old  to  the  new 
parliamentary  system  was  rendered  safe.  ThaEt  the  amount 
of  yiolence  was  no  greater  that  it  was,  remained,  a;&d  still 
remans,  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  the  anti-reform  party, 
and  was  a  blessing  scarcely  hoped  for  on  the  other  side* 
After  the  three  days  in  Paris,  in  the  preceding  July, 
thoughtful  Englismuen  asked  «aoh  other  with  anxiety^ 
whether  it  was  oonceiyable  that  their  own  countrymen 
would  behave,  in  a  similar  crisis,  with  such  chivalrous 
honour  and  such  enlightened  moderation  as  the  French 
populace.  The  question  was  not  now  preoisely  answerod, 
because  the  crisis  was  not  similar — ^the  British  king  and 
his  ministers  being  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  the 
conflict  being  only  with  a  portion  of  the  aristocraGy  of 
birth  and  wealth ;  but  there  was  enough  of  intelligeace 
and  moral  nobleness  in  the  march  of  the  Ex^iish  move- 
ment, to  inspire  Englishmen  with  a  stronger  mutual 
respect  and  a  brighter  political  hope  than  they  had  ever 
entertained  before. 

Such  evidence  as  there  was  at  present,  was  window- 
breaking  on  illumination  nights,  and  bustlings  and 
threatenings  in  tlie  streets,  at  the  election  time,  which 
compelled  some  anti-reform  candidates  and  their  events 
to  hide  themselves.  A  few  scattered  instances  of  this  kind 
of  disturbance  occurred  in  England ;  and  in  Scotland  the 
riots  were  really  formidable.  The  anti-refonners  th«i» 
carried  all  before  them,  from  their  possessiotg  afanoBt  « 
monopoly  of  jpolitical  power.  These  election  days  awl 
illumination  nights  are  the  occasions  when  brawleirs  ^md 
thieves  come  forth  to  indulge  their  passions  laaid  reap  ihBVt 
harvest;  and  in  Edinburgh  and  Imdon  they  mafebe  «»  of 
their  opportunity,  to  the  disoredit  of  thiO  popular  oanse. 
On  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  the  )orA  mayor  msao- 
tioned  the  illumination  of  London ;  and  the  windows  ^ 
the  Duke  of  WelUagton,  Mr.  Baring,  and  other  leadfaBg 
anti-reformers,  were  broken.    After  the  Edinbutgli  eko^ 
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titm,  tbe  lord  provost  "was  attacked  on  tbe  North  Bridge, 
and  with  difficulty  rescued  by  the  military.  We  happen 
to  know  what  waa  thought  on  the  occasion  by  a  reformer 
noted  for  his  Badvcalism :  *  As  dash  went  the  stones,'  he 
says,  *  ismash  fell  the  glass,  and  crash  came  liie  window- 
fi-ames,  from  nine  o'clock  to  near  midnight,  reflection 
arose  atid  asked  seriously  and  severely  what  this  meant: 
was  it  reform  ?  was  it  popular  liberty  ?  Many  'diousands 
of  others  who  were  there  must  have  asked  themselves  the 

same  questions The  reform  newspapers  were 

content  to  soy  that  the  riots  reflected  no  discredit  on 
jeformers;  the  rioters  were  only  **  the  hIadkgtBards  of  the 
town.".  ...  I  believe  that  there  is  now  one  problem 
solved  by  experience,  which  was  hidden  in  futurity  then— 
namely,  that  the  greater  tbe  number  of  men  enfranchised, 
the  smaller  is  the  number  of  blackpiards.** ' 

The  election  cry  was:  'The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and 
nothing  but  the  bill;^  and  the  result  was  that  such  an 
assemblage  of  reformers  was  returned  Haat  their  opponents 
styled  them  a  company  of  pledged  delegates,  and  no  true 
House  of  Commons.  And  it  was  certain 'liiat  such  a  thing 
as  they  called  a  true  House  of  Commons  *fliey  would  never 
more  see.  Out  of  eighty-two  county  members  only  six  were 
opposed  to  the  bill.  Yorkshire  sent  four  refbnfflers;  and 
so  did  London.  General  Qascoyne  wws  driven  from 
Ijiverpool,  Sir  Eichard'Vyvyanfrom  Cortrwall,  Sir  Edward 
Knatchbull  from  Kent,  and  Mr.  Bankes  from  Dorsetshire. 
The  Duke  of  Newcastle  could,  this  time,  do  nothing  with  his 
*  own.'  The  most  remarkable  defeat  of  the  ministerial  party, 
but  one  which  was  sure  to  happen,  was  at  Cambridge 
University,  where  Lord  Palmerston  and  Mr.  Cavendish 
were  driven  out  by  Mr.  Goulbum  and  Mr.  W.  Peel. 

After  re-electing  the  speaker,  and  hearing  from  the 
king's  own  lips  a  recommendation  to  undertake  the  reform 
ot*  their  House,  the  Commons  went  -to  work  again.  The 
bill  was  introduced  on  the  24th  of  June  ;  but  the  second 
reading  stood  over  till  the  4th  of  July,  that  the  Scotch  and 
Irish  Eeform  Bills  might  be  brought  in.  The  debate 
lasted  three  nights,  when  a  division  was  taken  on  the 
second  reading,  which  gave  the  ministers  a  majority  of 
136  in  a  House  of  698  members. 
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It  was  clear  that  the  ministers  were  so  strong  that  they 
were  sure  of  their  own  way  in  this  House ;  but  the^straia 
upon  the  temper  and  patience  of  the  large  majority  was 
greater  than  they  v^ould  have  supported  in  a  meaner  cause. 
When  we  remember  that  the  minority  sincerely  believed 
that  they  were  now  witnessing  the  last  days  of  the  con- 
stitution, we  cannot  wonder  at  their  determination  to  avail 
themselves  of  all  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  of  every 
passing  incident,  to  delay  the  destruction  of  the  country* 
They  avowed  their  purpose,  and  they  adhered  to  it  with 
unflinching  obstinacy.    The  House  went  into  committee 
on  the  12th  of  July ;  and  it  was  at  once  evident  that  every 
borough  was  to  be  contended  for,  every  population  return 
questioned,  every  point  debated  on  wmch  an  argument 
could  be  hung ;  and  this,  not  on  account  of  the  merits  of 
the  case,  but  merely  to  protract  the  time,  and  leave  room 
for  *  fate,  or  Providence,  or  something,'  to  interfere.    If 
at  midnight,  in  the  hot  glare  of  the  lamps,  any  member 
dropped  asleep,  a  piqued  orator  would  make  that  a  cause 
of  delay,  that  he  might  be  properly  attended  to  to-morrow ; 
and  another  time,  the  House  would  sit  till  the  summer 
simshine  was  glittering  on  the  breakfast-tables  of  the 
citizens,  the  opposition  hoping  to  wear  out  the  vigilance  of 
the  proposers  of  the  bill.     The  people  grew  angry,  and 
the  newspapers  spoke  their  wrath.    It  was  all  very  well, 
they  said,  to  insist  on  the  fullest  discussion  of  every 
principle ;  but  to    wrangle    for    every    item,    after    the 
principle  had  been  settled — ^to  do  this  with  the  avowed 
object  of  awaiting  accidents,  and  in  defiance  of  the  declared 
wUl  of  the  nation  at  large,  was  an  insolence  and  obstruc- 
tion not  to  be  borne.      When,  towards  the  end  of  the 
month,  people  began  to  ask  when  and  how  this  was  to 
end,  the  ministers  moved  that  the  reform  business  should 
take  precedence  of  all  other ;  and  it  was  arranged  that  the 
discussion  should  proceed  from  five  o'clock  every  day. 
Before  August  came  in,  however,  signs  appeared  of  an 
unappeased  discontent  on  the  part  of  the  non-electors, 
who  dreaded  lest  the  heats  of  August  in  town,  and  the 
attractions  of  that  month  in  the  Scotch  moors,  ^ould 
draw  off  their  champions  from  their  duty ;  and  it  became 
known  in  the  House  that  a  conference  had  taken  place 
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between  tlie  political  unions  of  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow,  in  order  to  agree  how  long  they  wonld  wait. 
The  majority  in  the  House  thought  it  right  to  intimate 
8uch  facts,   to  proTe  the    danger    of   the    times.      The 
minority  called  it  stifling  discussion  by  threats,  and  con- 
sidered whether  they  could  not  be  a  little  slower  still,  in 
assertion  of  their  constitutional  right  of  debate.     Weeks 
p€issed  on;  the  summer  heats  rose  to  their  height,  and 
declined ;  the  days  shortened ;  honourable  members,  hag- 
gard and  nervous,  worn  with  eight  hours  per  night  of 
skirmishing  and  wrangling,  pined  for  fresh  air  and  country 
qxdetness ;  and  still  every  borough  and  every  population 
statement  was  contested.    It  was  the  7th  of  September 
before  the  committee  reported.    On  the  13th  and  two 
following  days  the  report  was  considered,  when  only  a 
few  verbal  amendments  were  proposed.    The  final  debate 
occupied  the  evenings  of  the   19th,  20th,  and  21st  of 
September ;  and  at  its  close,  the  bill  passed  the  Commons 
by  a  majority  of  109 ;  the  numbers  for  and  against  being 
345   to  236.     Both  London  and  the  country  had  grown 
tired  of  waiting,  and  had  somewhat  relaxed  their  atten- 
tion when  they  found  that  the  members  might  be  relied 
on  for  remaining  at  their  posts;  but  on  this  occasion,  all 
were  as  eager  as  ever.    The  House  was  surrounded  by 
crowds,  who  caught  up  the  cheers  within  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  majority;  cheers  which  were  renewed  so 
perseveringly  that  it  seemed  as  if  the  members  had  no 
thoughts  of  going  home.     There  was  little  sleep  in  London 
that  night.    The  cheering  ran  along  the  streets,  and  was 
caught  up  again  and  again  till  morning.     Such  of  the 
peers  as  were  in  town,  awaiting  their  share  of  the  business, 
which  was  now  immediately  to  begin^  must  have  heard 
the  shouting  the  whole  night  through.     It  is  certain  that 
it  was  the  deliberate  intention  of  the  greater  number  of 
them  to  throw  out  the  bill  very  speedily.    If  the  acclama- 
tions of  that  night  did  not  raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  duty 
and  safety  of  their  course,  they  must  have  been  in  a  mood 
unlike  that  of  ordinary  men,  meditating  in  the  watches  of 
the  night. 

Before  daylight,  the  news  was  on  its  way  into  the 
country;  and  wherever  it  spread,  it  floated  the  flags,  and 
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woke  up  the  bells,  and  filled  the  uir  with  diouts  and  muaic. 
In  the  midst  of  this,  however,  the  older  and  .graver  men 
turned  to  each  other  with  the  question :  '  What  will  the 
Lords  do  ?'     Lord  Grey's  speech,  in  openii^  the  debate  in 
the  House  of  Peers,  shows  to  those  who  read  it  now  that 
he  had  a  precise  foresight  of  what  the  Lords  would  4o, 
and  particularly  the  bishops.     Lord  Althorp,  attended  by 
a  hundred  of  the  Commons,  oarried  up  ike  bill  to  the  Peers, 
the  day  after  it  had  passed  the  Lower  House;  but  the 
debate  took  place  on  the  question  of  the  second  leadings- 
extending  over  five  nights,  from  the  3rd  to  the  7th  of 
October.     It  was  an  exceedingly  fine  debate,  as  might 
liave  been  expected  from  its  nalture.    Not  only  did  the 
accomplishments  of  the  noble  speakei-s  come  into  play,  but 
tliey  had  never  before  spoken  on  a  subject  which  concerned 
them  so  nearly,  which  they  at  ooioe  so  thorough]^  under- 
stood and  so  deeply  felt ;  and  their  minds  were  roused  and 
exercised  accordingly.  No  position  could  be  move  dignified 
than  that  of  Lord  Grey.    He  was  safe  from  the  tauirt 
under  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  bad  winced,  and 
under  which  many  a  minister  has  since  winced — ^that  be 
was  the  slave  of  popular  clamour;  for  he  could  point  bad: 
to  the  year  1786,  when  he  voted  with  Mr.  Pitt  for  shoarten- 
ing  the  duration  of  parliaments ;  and  to  a  time  before  the 
old  French  Eevolution,  when  he  voted  for  Mr.  Floed's 
measure  of  parliamentary  ref<»nn.    Standing  on  this  high 
ground  of  principled  oonMstency,  the  veneraMe  fltateemisn 
was  at  liberty  from  all  self-regards  to  be  as  great  in  his 
bearing  as  his  measure  was  in  its  import.     And   ianlj 
great  he  was.     From  this  day,  for  many  months  he  was 
subject  to  a  series  of  provocations  which  must  often  have 
worn  his  frame  and  sickened  his  spirit;  but  he  never 
stooped  to  anger  or  impatience.     His  conscience  cabn  and 
clear,  his  judgment  settled,  his  knowledge  and  his  powens 
concentrated  in  his  measure,  he  could  maintain  his  stand 
above  the  passions  which  were  agitating  other  men.     And 
he  did  maintain  it,  through  all  the  personal  fatigue  and 
mental  weariness  of  months.     Through  the  vacillations  of 
the  king  above  him,  and  the  raging  and  malice  of  tbe 
peers  around  him,  and  the  surging  of  the  mob  £Eur  below 
him,  for  whioh  he  was  made  responsible,  he  preserved  an 
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unbroken  yet  genial  calmness,  which  made  observers  feel 
and  say  that,  among  the  various  causes  of  emotion  of  that 
time,  tney  knew  nothing  so  moving  as  the  greatness  of 
Lord  Grey.  On  this  opening  night  of  the  debate — ^the 
3rd  of  October — ^he  stood,  by  virtue  of  his  experience  and 
the  meditation  of  half  a  century,  like  a  seer,  showing  the 
issues  of  such  procedure,  on  the  one  hand  or  the  other,  as 
their  lordships  might  adopt.  Among  his  other  warnings, 
that  to  the  bishops  stands  out  conspicuously  and  propheti- 
cally. '  Let  me  respectfully  entreat  those  right  reverend 
prelates,'  he  said,  after  an  acknowledgment  of  their  deserts 
and  dignities,  *  to  consider,  that  if  this  bill  should  be  re- 
jected by  a  narrow  majority  of  the  lay  peers — ^which  I 
have  reason  to  hope  will  not  be  the  case ;  but  if  it  should, 
and  that  its  fate  should  thus,  within  a  few  votes,  be  de- 
cided by  the  votes  of  the  heads  of  the  Church,  what  will 
then  be  their  situation  vnth  the  country.  Those  right 
reverend  prelates  have  shown  that  they  were  not  indif- 
ferent or  inattentive  to  the  signs  of  the  times.  .  .  .  •  They 
appear  to  have  felt  that  the  eyes  of  the  country  are  upon 
them ;  that  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  set  their  house  in 

order,  and  prepare  to  meet  the  coming  storm They 

are  the  ministers  of  peace ;  earnestly  do  I  hope  that  the 
result  of  their  votes  will  be  such  as  may  tend  to  the  tran- 
quillity, to  the  peace,  and  happiness  of  the  country.*  If 
the  bishops  were  aware  that  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
upon  them,  they  seem  to  have  been  ignorant  or  thought- 
less of  one  of  the  reasons  why.  The  people,  down  to  the 
very  lowest  of  the  populace,  were  willing  to  bear  more  on 
this  question  from  the  most  ansteoratic  of  the  lay  peers 
than  from  any  of  the  spiritual  peers.  These  was  no  man 
anywhere  «o  ignorant  as  not  to  see  that  much  allowance 
was  to  be  made  for  noblemen  of  ancient  lineage,  ealled  en 
to  part  with  hereditary  borough  property,  and  with  politi- 
cal influence  which  became  more  valuable  from  one  session 
of  parliament  to  another.  The  bishops  had  no  plea  for 
such  allowance — commoners  by  birth  as  they  were,  having 
no  interest  in  borough  property,  and  no  hereditary  associa- 
tions making  war  against  present  exigencies.  If  th§y 
leally  approved  of  our  representative  i^stem,  they  shoidd 
natm-ally  desire  its  puriEoation;  and  the  whole  people 
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looked  to  see  whether  they  did  or  not.  If  they  did,  they 
would  show  themselves  indeed  shepherds  of  the  flock; 
if  not,  they  must  be  regarded  as  the  humble  servants 
of  the  hereditary  aristocracy ;  and  their  Church  would 
be  distrusted  in  proportion  to  the  worldliness  of  her 
prelates.  They  did  their  utmost  to  ruin  themselves  and 
their  Church.  One  bishop  alone — the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
— voted  in  favour  of  the  bill.  Twenty-one — exactly  enough 
to  turn  the  scale — ^voted  against  the  bill;  the  majority 
by  which  it  was  thrown  out  being  forty- one.  It  was 
proclaimed  over  the  whole  kingdom,  and  it  will  never 
be  forgotten,  that  it  was  the  bidbops  who  threw  out  the 
Beform  Bill.  Newspapers  in  mourning  edges  told  this, 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  to  every  listener  in  the 
land.  Every  school-boy  knew  it ;  every  beggar  could  cast 
it  in  the  teeth  of  footmen  in  purple  liveries  on  the  steps  of 
great  houses.  For  many  months — till  some  time  after  the 
Beform  Bill  became  the  law  of  the  land — it  was  not  safe 
for  a  bi^op  to  appear  in  public  in  any  article  of  sacerdotal 
dress.  Insults  followed  if  apron  or  hat  showed  it&elf  in 
the  streets.  And  the  bench  gained  nothing  by  yielding  at 
last,  because  everybody  knew  they  could  not  help  it. 
While  they  imputed  their  yielding  to  a  love  of  peace,  they 
could  not  complain  if  the  people  assigned  it  to  a  lack  of 
courage.  Whether  the  deficiency  was  of  sagacity,  or 
knowledge,  or  independence,  or  principle,  it  did  more  to 
injure  the  Church  throughout  the  empire  than  all  hostility 
of  Catholics  and  Dissenters  together.  Among  the  twenty- 
two  anti-reform  voters  in  the  Lords,  on  the  final  reading, 
a  few  months  after  this,  there  is  no  bishop's  name.  Not 
the  less  for  this  was  it  everywhere  still  repeated  that  it 
was  the  bishops  that  threw  out  the  Eeform  Bill,  till  no 
child  old  enough  to  understand  the  words  could  ever 
forget  them. 

The  peers  were  not  tempting  fate  in  blindness.  They 
knew  what  was  said  and  thought  of  them,  and  what  was 
threatened  in  case  of  their  refusal  to  surrender  their 
borough  interests.  They  were  aware,  if  they  read  the 
newspapers,  that  there  was  a  change  in  the  form  of  the 
popular  question  which  every  man  had  been  asking  his 
neighbour.     Instead  of  the  question,  *  What  will  the  Lords 
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do  ?•  men  were  now  asking,  •  What  mngt  be  done  with  the 
Xiords?'  and  the  journals,  having  taken  for  granted  that 
four  hundred  peers  were  not  to  stand  in  the  way  of  an 
essential  improvement  desired  by  king  and  people,  were 
l>eginning  to  discuss  whether  the  king  or  the  people 
should  take  the  peers  in  hand ;  whether,  as  this  was  un- 
derstood to  mean,  the  king  should  oreate  so  many  new  peers 
as  to  obtain  a  majority  for  the  bill,  or  the  people  should 
xefuse  to  pay  taxes  till  they  had  obtained  a  better  repre- 
sentation.   If  the  Lords  did  not  read  the  newspapers — and 
XiOrd  Grey  gave  great  and  general  offenoe,  in  the  midst  of 
Ms  popularity,  by  declaring  that  he  did  not — ^they  had 
other  means  of  information.     On  the  day  of  the  loss  of  the 
"bill.  Lord  Eldon  wrote,  before  going  to  the  work  of  mis- 
chief:  '  Making  new  peers  to  pass  it  has  been  much  talked 
of;  but,  unless  our  calculation  of  numbers  is  erroneous, 
and  most  grossly  so,  audacity  itself  could  not  venture  to 
attempt  a  sufficient  supply  of  new  peers.'    Again,  on  the 
5th  of  October,  a  remarkable  scene  had  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  before  entering  on  the  topic  of  the  night. 
During'  the  debate,  more  and  more  peeresses  attended  every 
evening,  bringing  their  daughters  and  relations,  for  whom 
seats  were  placed  below  the  bar.     Instead  of  two  or  three 
ladies,  quietly  listening  behind  a  curtain,  there  was  now 
an  assemblage  on  rows  of  chairs,  smiling,  frowning,  fidget- 
ing— vindicating   their   agitation  in  every  way  short  of 
clapping  and  groaning.     The  space  about  the  throne  was 
thronged  with  listening  foreigners  and  members  of  the  other 
House ;  and  on  this  evening,  the  conspicuous  figure  of  the 
intelligent  Hindoo,  Eammohim-Eoy,  was  in  the  midst  of 
the  group,  his  spreading  turban  attracting  many  eyes,  and 
his  mobile  countenance  varying  with  every  turn  of  the 
discussion.    All  these,  and  a  very  full  House  of  Peers, 
were  present  when  evidence  was  brought  forward  of  what 
the  people  were  thinking  of  doing  with  the  peers,  in  case 
of  too  obstinate  a  stand  for  the  rotten  boroughs.    On  occa- 
sion of  the  presentation  of  petitions,  information  was  given 
of  something  ominous  which  had  taken  place  at  a  meeting 
of  100,000  people  at  Birmingham.    After  one  orator  there 
had,  quite  unconstitutionally,  asked  repeatedly  and  signifi- 
cantly the  question,  whether  the  Lords  would  *  dare '  to  reject 
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the  bill,  another  liad  declared  his  intention  to  pajno  taxes 
till  the  bill  should  have  passed ;  and  his  dedaratiou  bad 
been  received  with  lond  cheers.  On  his  desiring  those 
who  agreed  with  him  to  hold  np  their  hands,  a  oonntless 
mnltitude  of  hands  was  held  up ;  and  on  his  asking  for  a 
sign  of  dissent,  not  a  singlo  hand  was  held  up.  While  all 
the  peers  who  spoke  upon  this  news,  from  Lord  Chancellor 
Brougham  to  his  predecessor,  Lord  Eldon,  denounced  such 
proceedings  as  unconstitutional,  no  peer  could,  from  that 
hour,  be  supposed  ignorant  of  what  he  was  doing  in 
driving  the  people  and  the  sovereign  to  one  or  the  other 
of  these  methods  of  procuring  a  law  which  all  but  a  small 
fraction  of  society  desired  and  chose  to  obtain.  Yet,  on 
the  7th,  they  threw  out  the  bill,  by  a  majority  in  wldch 
they  gloried,  as  being  much  larger  than  the  ministers  had 
anticipated.  Their  expectation  was  that  all  would  now 
go  well.  Lord  Grey  had  declared,  that  by  this  zneasure 
the  administration  would  stand  or  fall.  The  measure 
having  been  lost,  the  administration  must  fall.  After 
relating  how  the  final  debate  lasted  till  between  six  and 
seven  in  the  morning.  Lord  Eldon  wrote :  '  The  &te  of 

the  bill,  therefore,  is  decided The  night  was  made 

interesting  by  the  anxieties  of  all  present.  Perhaps 
fortunately  the  mob  would  not  on  the  outside  wait  so  long 
as  it  was  before  Lords  left  the  inside  of  the  House*'  Th^ 
lordships  got  home  unmolested  that  autumn  morning,  and 
awaited  joyfully  the  tidings  of  the  fall  of  the  administration. 
But  they  had  far  other  news  to  hear.  The  king  meant  to 
pror(^ue  parliament  immediately,  in  order  to  a  speedy  le^ 
assembling,  and  going  over  of  the  whole  matter  again. 

This  was  a  prospect  full  of  weariness  and  anxiety  ta 
everybody.  As  for  the  king,  he  came  down  to  the  House 
on  the  20th  of  October,  in  temper  and  spirits  as  yet 
apparently  unchanged;  and  his  speech  manifested  the 
unrelaxed  resolution  of  his  ministers.  It  earnestly  recom- 
mended the  careful  preservation  of  tranquillity  throughout 
the  country,  during  the  suspense  in  which  the  great 
question  was  held.  As  for  the  peers,  some  believed,  and 
with  too  much  excuse,  that  the  hour  of  revolution  was 
really  come.  *  Our  day  here  yesterday  was  tremendously 
alarming,'  Lord  Eldon  had  written  a  week  before  this 
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time.  Many  windows  had  been  broken,  several  peers  in- 
sulted in  the  streets,  and  Lord  LondoDderry  struck  insen* 
sible  from  his  horse,  by  the  blow  of  a  stone.  Lord  Eldon, 
while  writing  of  '  the  immense  mob  of  reformers,'  admits 
that  there  was  *  hardly  a  deoent^looking  man  among 
them ;'  and  it  was  indeed  the  case  that  the  excitement  of 
the  time  had  called  out  all  the  disorderly  part  of  society 
into  view  and  action.  Not  only  the  ignorant  and  violent 
desirers  of  parliamentary  reform,  bnt  thieves  and  vaga- 
bonds, made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  stir  up  the  passions 
under  whose  cover  they  might  pursue  their  aims  of 
plnnder.  This  was  made  clear  by  the  presence  of  well- 
know  London  faces,  not  only  at  the  window-breaking  at 
the  west  end,  but  in  the  mobs  at  D^by  and  Bristol,  where 
the  most  serious  damage  was  done  to  the  reform  cause. 

*  Everywhere,'  Lord  Eldon  said,  *  the  mischief  is  occasioned 
by  strangers  from  other  parts  coming  to  do  mischief.'  The 
&ct  was  clear ;  only — ^Lord  Eldon  called  these  strangers 

*  reformers,'  while  the  police  called  them  '  the  swell-mob.* 
Disastrous,  indeed,  was  the  injury  they  did. 

The  great  body  of  reformers  stood  firm  and  calm,  because 
the  government  did  so.  The  House  of  Commons  had  im- 
mediately followed  up  the  rejection  of  the  bill  by  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  ministers,  which  removed  all  fear  of  their 
resigning;  and  calm  patience  was  certain  to  carry  the  great 
objects  of  the  time.  But  then  came  these  incendiaries, 
stirring  up  riots  in  Derby  and  Nottingham  first,  and  after- 
wards at  Bristol — ^not  only  discrediting  the  refonn  cause, 
but  doing  a  yet  more  terrible  mischief  by  perplexing  and 
alarming  the  king.  The  king  remained  to  all  appearance 
firm  till  after  the  prorogation  of  parliament,  the  Derby 
and  Nottingham  riots  having  meantime  occurred ;  bjut  the 
more  fearful  affair  at  Bristol  shook  his  decision  and  his 
courage ;  and  it  is  understood  that,  from  that  date,  the 
work  of  his  ministers  was  more  arduous  than  before. 

At  Derby,  some  rioters  were  consigned  to  jail  for 
window-breaking;  and  the  jail  was  carried  by  the  mob, 
the  prisoners  released,  and  several  lives  lost  after  the 
arrival  of  the  military.  At  Nottingham,  the  castle  was 
burnt — avowedly  because  it  was  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle.     To  all  to  whom  the  name  and  fame  of  the 
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devoted  Lucy  HntchinBon  and  her  spouse  are  dear,  this 
event  was  a  mournful  one ;  but  the  walls  remain,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  site  cannot  be  impaired  while  any  part  of 
ike  building  meets  the  eye.  The  duke  recovered  £21,000 
from  the  county,  as  damages,  and  certainly  appeared  to 
suffer  much  less  under  the  event  than  his  respectable 
neighbours  of  the  reform  party.  He  evidently  enjoyed  his 
martyrdom. 

The  Bristol  mobs  have  always  been  noted  for  their  bru- 
tality ;  and  the  outbreak  now  was  such  as  to  amaze  and 
confound  the  whole  kingdom.  It  will  ever  remain  a 
national  disgrace  that  such  materials  existed  in  such 
quantity  for  London  rogues  to  operate  upon.  Nothing 
Uke  these  Bristol  riots  had  happened  since  the  Birmingham 
riots  in  1791. 

London  roraes  could  have  had  no  such  power  as  in 
this  case  if  tixe  political  and  moral  state  of  Bristol  had 
not  been  bad.  Its  political  state  was  disgraceful.  The 
venality  of  its  elections  was  notorious.  It  had  a  close 
corporation,  between  whom  and  the  citizens  there  was  no 
community  of  feeling  on  mimicipal  subjects.  The  lower 
parts  of  the  city  were  the  harbourage  of  probably  a  worse 
seaport  populace  than  any  other  place  in  England,  while 
the  police  was  ineffective  and  demoralised.  There  was  no 
city  in  which  a  greater  amount  of  savagery  lay  beneath  a 
society  proud,  exclusive,  and  mutually  repellent,  rather 
than  enlightened  and  accustomed  to  social  co-operation. 
These  are  circumstances  which  go  far  to  account  for  the 
Bristol  riots  being  so  fearfully  bad  as  they  were.  Of  this 
cit3%  Sir  Charles  WethereU — then  at  the  height  of  his  un- 
popularity as  a  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Reform  Bill — ^was 
recorder;  and  there  he  nad  to  go,  in  the  last  days  of 
October,  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Strenuous  efforts  had 
been  made  to  exhibit  before  the  eyes  of  the  Bristol  people 
the  difference  between  the  political  and  judicial  functions 
of  their  recorder,  and  to  show  them  that  to  receive  the 
judge  with  respect  was  not  to  countenance  his  political 
course ;  yet  the  symptoms  of  discontent  were  such  as  to 
induce  the  mayor,  Mr.  Pinney,  to  apply  to  the  home-office 
for  military  aid.  Lord  Melbourne  sent  down  some  troops 
of  horse,  which  were  quartered  within  reach,  in  the  neigh- 
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bourhood  of  the  city.  It  was  an  "anfoiitinate  circum- 
stance that,  owing  to  the  want  of  a  common  interest 
between  the  citizens  and  the  corporation,  scarcely  any 
gentlemen  offered  their  services  as  special  constables  bnt 
such  as  were  accustomed  to  consider  the  lower  classes  with 
contempt  as  a  troublesome  rabble,  and  rather  relished  an 
occasion  for  defying  and  humbling  them.  Such  was  the 
preparation  made  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  could  not  be  induced  to  relinquish  his  public 
entry,  though  warned  of  danger  by  the  magistrates  them- 
selves ;  and  of  the  other  important  fact  that  the  London 
rogues,  driven  from  the  metropolis  by  the  new  police,  were 
known  to  be  infesting  every  place  where  there  was  hope 
of  confusion  and  spoil. 

On  Saturday,  October  29,  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  entered 
Bristol  in  pomp;  and  before  he  reached  the  Mansion 
House  at  noon,  he  must  have  been  pretty  well  con- 
vinced, by  the  hootings  •  and  throwing  of  stones,  that 
be  had  better  have  foregone  the  procession.  For  some 
hours  the  special  constables  and  the  noisy  mob  in  front 
of  the  Mansion  House  exchanged  discourtesies  of  an  em- 
phatic character,  but  there  was  no  actual  violence  till 
night.  At  night,  the  Mansion  House  was  attacked,  and 
the  Eiot  Act  was  read ;  but  the  military  were  not  brought 
down,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  to  clear  the  streets. 
The  mayor  had  *  religious  scruples,'  and  was  'humane;' 
and  his  indecision  was  not  overborne  by  any  aid  from  his 
brother-magistrates.  When  the  military  were  brought  in, 
it  was  after  violence  had  been  committed,  and  when  the 
passions  of  the  mob  were  much  excited.  Sir  Charles 
Wetherell  escaped  from  the  city  that  night.  During  the 
dark  hours,  sounds  were  heard  provocative  of  further  riot ; 
shouts  in  the  streets,  and  the  hammering  of  workmen  who 
were  boarding  up  the  lower  windows  of  the  Mansion  House 
and  the  neighboring  dwellings.  On  the  Sunday  morning, 
the  rioters  broke  into  the  Mansion  House  without  opposi- 
tion ;  and  from  the  time  they  got  into  the  cellars,  all  went 
wrong.  Hungry  wretches  and  boys  broke  the  necks  of  the 
bottles,  and  Queen  Square  was  strewed  with  the  bodies  of 
the  d^-drunk.  The  soldiers  were  left  without  orders, 
and  their  officers  without  that  sanction  of  the  magistracy 
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in  the  absence  of  whieli  they  could  not  act,  but  only 
parade ;  and  in  this  parading,  some  of  the  soldiers  natu- 
rally lost  their  tempers,  and  spoke  and  made  gestures  on 
their  own  account,  which  did  not  tend  to  the  soothing  of 
the  mob.  This  mob  never  consisted  of  more  than  five  or 
six  hundred;  and  twenty  thousand  orderly  persons  at- 
tended the  churches  and  chapels  that  day,  to  whom  no 
appeal  on  behalf  of  peace  and  the  law  was  made.  At  a 
word  through  the  pastors  from  the  magistrates,  indicating 
how  they  should  act,  the  heads  of  these  families  could 
easily  have  co-operated  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  city. 
The  mob  declared  openly  what  they  were  going  to  do; 
and  they  went  to  work  unchecked — armed  with  staves 
and  bludgeons  from  the  quays,  and  with  iron  palisades 
from  the  Mansion  House — to  break  open  and  bum  the 
bridewell,  the  jail,  the  bishop's  palace,  the  custom-house, 
and  Queen  Square.  They  gave  half  an  hour's  notice  to 
the  inhabitants  of  each  house  in  the  square,  which  they 
then  set  fire  to  in  regular  succession,  till  two  sides,  each 
measuring  650  feet,  lay  in  smoking  ruins.  The  bodies 
of  the  drunken  were  seen  roasting  in  the  fire.  The  greater 
number  of  the  rioters  were  believed  to  be  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  and  some  were  mere  children ;  some  Sunday 
scholars,  hitherto  well  conducted,  and  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  one  in  ten  knew  anything  of  the  Reform  Bill,  or 
the  offences  of  Sir  Charles  Wetherell.  On  the  Monday 
morning,  after  all  actual  riot  seemed  to  be  over,  the  soldiery 
at  last  made  two  slaughterous  charges.  More  horse  arrived, 
and  a  considerable  body  of  foot  soldiers;  and  the  constaba- 
lary  became  active ;  and  from  that  time  the  city  was  in  a 
more  orderly  state  than  the  residents  were  accustomed  to 
see  it. 

The  inhabitants  at  large  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce 
quietly  in  the  disgrace  of  their  city.  Public  meetings 
were  held  to  petition  the  government  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  causes  and  circumistances  of  the  disturbances,  the 
petitioners  emphatically  declaring  their  opinion,  *that 
Bristol  owed  all  the  calamities  they  deplored  to  the  system 
under  the  predominance  of  which  they  had  taken  place.* 
The  magistrates  were  brought  to  trial,  and  so  was  Colonel 
Brereton,  who  was  xmderstood  to  be  in  command  of  the 
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whole  of  the  military.  The  result  of  that  court-martial 
caused  more  emotion  throughout  the  kingdom  than  all 
the  slaughtering  and  burning,  and  the  subsequent  execu- 
tions which  marked  that  fearful  season. 

It  was  a  year  before  the  trial  of  the  magistrates  was 
entered  upon.  The  result  was  the  acquittal  of  the  mayor, 
and  the  consequent  relinquishment  of  the  prosecution  of 
his  brother-magistrates.  While  every  one  saw  that  great 
blame  rested  somewhere,  no  one  was  disposed  to  make  a 
victim  of  a  citizen  who  found  himself,  at  a  time  of  extreme 
emergency,  in  the  midst  of  a  system  which  rendered  a 
proper  discharge  of  his  duty  impossible.  All  agreed  that 
Bristol  must  no  longer  be  misgoverned;  but  no  one  desired 
to  punish  the  one  man,  or  the  three  or  five  men,  in  whose 
term  of  office  the  existing  corruption  and  inefficiency  were 
made  manifest  by  a  sort  of  accident.  Instead  of  complain- 
ing that  Mr.  Pinney  and  the  other  aldermen  escaped,  men 
mourned  that  Colonel  Brereton  had  not  lain  under  the 
same  conditions  of  impunity. 

The  magistrates  believed  that  they  had  done  their  part 
in  desiring  that  the  commanders  of  the  military  would  act 
according  to  their  discretion.  Colonel  Brereton  believed 
that,  before  he  could  act,  he  must  have  a  more  express 
sanction  f^om  the  magistracy  than  he  could  obtain » 
Between  them,  nothing  was  done.  The  mayor  was  not 
the  only  *  humane*  man.  Colonel  Brereton  also  was 
'humane.'  He  saw  a  crowd  of  boys  and  women,  with 
a  smaller  proportion  of  men,  collected  without  apparent 
aim,  and  in  a  mood  to  be  diverted,  as  he  thought,  from 
serious  mischief.  While  inwardly  chafing  at  being  left 
without  authority — ^not  empowered  to  do  anything  but 
ride  about — he  rode  in  among  them,  made  use  of  his  popu- 
larity, spoke  to  them,  and  let  them  shake  hands  with  him. 
This  would  have  been  well,  if  all  had  ended  well.  But 
the  event  decided  the  case  against  him.  He  knew  how 
unfavourably  these  acts  would  tell  on  his  trial.  Full  of 
keen  sensibilities,  nothing  in  him  was  more  keen  than  his 
sense  of  professional  honour.  He  sank  under  the  conflict 
between  his  civil  and  professional  conscience.  He  was 
crushed  in  the  collision  between  the  natural  and  the 
conventional  systems  of  social  and  military  duty  in  which 
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he  found  himself  entangled.  He  had  been  too  much  of 
the  man  to  make  war,  without  overruling  authorisation, 
on  the  misguided  and  defenceless;  and  he  found  himself 
too  much  of  the  soldier  to  endure  conventional  dishonour. 
His  trial  began  on  the  9th  of  the  next  January.  For  four 
days,  he  struggled  on  in  increasing  agony  of  mind.  On 
the  night  of  the  12th,  he,  for  the  first  time,  omitted  his 
visit  at  bedtime  to  the  chamber  of  his  children — ^his  two 
young  motherless  daughters:  he  was  heard  walking  for 
hours  about  his  room ;  and  when  the  court  assembled  in 
the  morning,  it  was  to  hear  that  the  prisoner  had  shot 
himself  through  the  heart.  The  whole  series  of  events  at 
Bristol  became  more  and  more  disconnected  in  the  general 
mind  with  the  subject  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  as  facts  came 
out  which  showed  that  other  proximate  causes  of  disturb- 
ance would  have,  no  doubt,  wrought  the  same  effects,  sooner 
or  later,  as  well  as  the  one  which  chanced  to  occur.  The 
question  which  did,  from  that  time,  lie  deep  down  in 
thoughtful  minds  was,  how  long  our  Christian  profession 
and  our  heathen  practice — our  social  and  military  combi- 
nations— were  to  be  supposed  compatible,  after  a  man  who 
united  in  himself  the  virtues  of  both  had  been  driven  to 
suicide  by  their  contrariety. 

It  is  necessary  to  note  the  social  disturbances  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  rejection  of  the  second  Beform  Bill ;  but 
it  is  no  less  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  turbulence  of 
this,  as  of  all  seasons,  is  easy  to  observe,  while  no  account 
can  be  given  which  can  represent  to  the  imagination  the 
prevailing  calmness  and  order  of  the  time.  Calmness  and 
order  present  no  salient  point  for  narrative  and  description ; 
but  their  existence  must  not  therefore  be  overlooked.  A 
truly  heroic  state  of  self-discipline  and  obedience  to  law 
prevailed  over  the  land,  while  in  particular  spots  the 
turbulent  were  able  to  excite  the  giddy  and  the  ignorant 
to  riot.  The  nation  was  steadily  rising  to  its  most  heroic 
mood;  that  mood  in  which,  the  next  year,  it  carried 
through  the  sublime  enterprise  which  no  man,  in  the 
darkest  moment,  had  any  thought  of  surrendering. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

National  Political  Union — ^Metropolitan  Union — Question  of  a  Creation 
of  Peers  —  The  Waverers  —  Gravity  of  the  Time  —  I^oclamation 
against  Political  Unions— The  Cholera — The  Unlmown  Tongues — 
Opening  of  the  Session— Third  Beform  Bill— Final  Passage  through 
the  Commons — First  Beading  in  the  Lords— Debate  and  Division — 
Pressure  from  Without — ^Meetings  and  Petitions — ^Newhall  Hill 
Meeting— Defeat  of  Ministers — Besignation  of  Ministers— Address 
of  the  Commons— Attempt  to  form  a  Cabinet — Failure — ^Agitation 
throughout  the  Country — The  Unions— London  Municipality — 
Soldiery  and  Police — Lord  Grey  recalled— King's  Appeal  to  the 
Peers— Progress  of  the  Bill— Its  Passage  into  Law— Position  of  the 
House  of  Lordft— Substance  of  the  Beform  Bill— What  the  BiU  is 
and  is  not — State  of  Public  Interests — The  King- The  Adnunis- 
tration — ^Aspects  of  the  Time. 

The  preparations  for  the  renewal  of  the  struggle  for  parlia- 
mentary reform  began  immediately  after  the  prorogation, 
and  were  of  a  very  serious  character  on  every  hand.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  protraction  of  the  quarrel, 
each  party  went  further  in  its  own  direction;  and  the 
king,  whose  station  was  in  the  middle,  became  occasionally 
irresolute,  through  anxiety;  an  anxiety  which  plainly 
affected  his  heall£. 

On  the  31st  of  October,  the  London  Political  tJnion 
held  an  important  meeting,  which  was  so  fully  attended 
that  the  multitude  adjourned  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  The 
object  of  the  day  was  to  decree  and  organise  a  National 
Union,  the  provincial  associations  to  be  connected  with  it 
as  branches,  sending  delegates  to. the  central  board.  Thus 
far,  all  had  gone  well,  as  regarded  these  unions.  The 
administration  had  not  been  obliged  to  recognise  their 
existence,  while  undoubtedly  very  glad  of  the  fact. 
Whether  their  existence  was  constitutional,  was  one  of  the 
two  great  questions  of  the  day.  Hitherto,  the  government 
were  not  obliged  to  discuss  it,  in  public  or  private,  or  to 
give  any  opinion;  for,  till  now,  the  unions  had  done 
nothing    objectionable.      Now,    however,    the    diflSculty 
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began.  The  less  informed  and  more  violent  members  of 
the  London  Union  insisted  npon  demanding  nniversal 
suffrage,  and  other  matters  not  included  in  the  bill,  while 
the  wiser  majority  chose  to  adhere  to  their  watchword ; 
*  The  bill,  the  whole  bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill.'  The 
minority  seceded,  and  constituted  a  metropolitan  union  of 
their  own,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  defeat  the  ministerial 
measure,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  thorough  opening  of  the 
representation.  In  their  advertisements,  they  declared  all 
hereditary  privileges  and  all  distinction  of  ranks  to  be 
unnatural  and  vicious;  and  invited  the  working-men 
throughout  the  country  to  come  up  to  their  grand  meeting 
at  White  Conduit  House,  on  the  7th  of  November,  de- 
claring that  such  a  display  of  strength  must  carry  all 
before  it.  The  government  brought  soldiery  round  the 
metropolis,  had  an  army  of  special  constables  sworn  in — 
all  in  a  quiet  way — ^and  as  quietly  communicated  with 
the  union  leaders.  On  the  5th,  the  Hatton  Garden 
magistrates  informed  these  leaders  that  their  proposed  pro- 
ceedings were  illegal.  A  deputation  begged  admission  to 
the  presence  of  the  home  secretary.  Lord  Melbourne  saw 
them,  and  quietly  pointed  out  to  them  which  passages  of 
their  address  were  seditious,  if  not  treasonable,  involving 
in  the  guilt  of  treason  all  persons  who  attended  their 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  objects  proposed. 
The  leaders  at  once  abandoned  their  design.  The  minis- 
ters were  blamed  for  letting  them  go,  and  taking  no  notice 
of  the  seditious  advertisement;  but  no  one  who,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  compares  the  Melbourne  and  the  Sid- 
mouth  days,  can  doubt  that  the  forbearance  was  as  wise  as 
it  was  kind.  What  the  offenders  needed  was  better  know- 
ledge, not  penal  restraint,  as  their  conduct  in  disbanding 
plainly  showed.  The  peace  of  society  lost  nothing,  and 
the  influence  of  the  government  gained  much,  by  the 
ministers  showing  themselves  willing  to  enlighten  rather 
than  to  punish  ignorance,  and  to  reserve  their  penalties, 
where  circumstances  allowed  it,  for  wilful  and  obstinate 
violations  of  the  law.  The  affair,  however,  alarmed  the 
sovereign  and  the  more  timid  of  the  aristocracy  who  had 
hitherto  supported  the  reform  measure. 
At  the  same  time,  Lord  Grey  was  beset  by  deputations 
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from  all  ranks  and  classes,  urging  the  shortening  of  the 
recess  to  the  utmost,  and  the  expediting  the  measure  by 
all  possible  means ;  and  especially  by  inducing  the  king 
to  create  peers  in  sufficient  numbers  to  secure  the 
immediate  passage  of  the  bill  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
All  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  were  suffering  under 
suspense  and  disappointment,  and  the  popular  indignation, 
against  the  obstructive  peers  was  growing  dangerous. 
This  proposition  of  a  creation  of  peers  was  ihe  other  great 
question  of  the  day. 

And  seldom  or  never  has  there  been  a  question  more 
serious.  Men  saw  now  that  the  word  'revolution,*  so' 
often  in  the  mouths  of  the  anti-reformers,  might  prove  to 
be  not  so  inapplicable  as  had  been  supposed ;  that,  if  the 
peers  should  not  come  immediately  and  voluntarily,  and 
by  the  light  of  their  own  convictions,  into  harmony  with 
the  other  two  powers  of  the  government,  it  would  prove 
true  that,  as  they  were  themselves  saying,  *  the  balance  of 
the  constitution  was  destroyed.*  Was  it  not  already  so  ? 
it  was  asked.  Unless  a  miraculous  enlightenment  was  to  be 
looked  for  between  October  and  December,  was  there  any 
alternative  but  civil  war,  and,  in  some  way  or  another, 
overbearing  the  Lords  ?  Civil  war  was  out  of  the  question 
for  such  a  handful  of  obstructives.  The  king,  commons, 
and  people  could  not  be  kept  waiting  much  longer  for  the 
few  who  showed  no  sign  of  yielding ;  and  it  would  be  the 
best  kindness  to  all  parties  to  get  the  obstructives  out- 
voted, by  an  exertion  of  that  kingly  power  whose  existence 
nobody  disputed,  however  undesirable  might  be  its  fre- 
quent exercise.  From  day  to  day  was  this  consideration 
xirged  upon  the  premier,  who  never  made  any  reply  to  it. 
It  was  not  a  time  when  men  saw  the  full  import  of  what 
they  asked;  nor  was  this  a  subject  on  which  the  prime- 
minister  could  open  his  lips  to  deputations.  IJe  must 
have  felt,  like  every  responsible  and  every  thoughtful 
man,  that  no  more  serious  and  mournful  enterprise  could 
be  proposed  to  any  minister  than  to  destroy  the  essential 
character  of  any  one  of  the  three  component  parts  of  the 
government ;  and  that,  if  such  a  destruction  should  prove 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  of  the  requisite  purification  of 
another,  it  was  the  very  hardest  and  most  fearful  of  condi- 
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tions.  Men  were  talking  lightly,  all  over  the  kingdom,  of 
the  necessity  of  swamping  the  opposition  of  the  peers ; 
they  were  angry,  and  with  reason,  with  the  living  men 
who  made  the  difficulty;  and  nobody  contradicted  them 
when  they  said  that  the  extinction  of  the  wisdom  of  these 
particular  men  in  the  national  counsels  would  be  no  great 
loss;  but  they  did  not  consider  that  the  existing  Koden 
and  Newcastle,  and  Eldon  and  Bolle,  were  not  the  great 
iustitution  of  the  British  House  of  Lords,  whose  function 
shone  back  through  the  history  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
might  shine  onwards  through  a  thousand  years  more,  if 
the  ignorance  and  selfishness  of  its  existing  majority  could 
be  overcome  on  the  present  occasion  by  a  long  patience 
and  a  large  forbearance.  Lord  Grey  was  the  last  man  to 
degrade  his  '  order,'  if  the  necessity  could  by  any  means 
be  avoided.  It  was  his  first  object  to  carry  the  reform  of 
the  Commons;  but  it  would  well-nigh  have  broken  his 
heart  to  be  compelled  to  do  it  through  the  degradation  of 
the  Lords.  At  this  time,  while,  from  his  silence,  multitudes 
believed  what  they  wished,  and  confidently  expected  a 
large  creation  of  peers,  it  is  now  known  that  he  had  not 
yet  proposed  any  such  measure  to  the  king. 

One  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  an  expectation  of  a 
batch  of  new  peers,  was  the  parting  off  from  the  ob- 
structive Lords  of  a  large  number  who  were  called  the 
Waverers.  There  is  always  such  a  set  of  people  in  such 
times;  and  greatly  do  they  always  embarrass  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  best  informed.  These  kept  the  issue  in 
uncertainty  up  to  the  last  moment.  On  the  one  part  were 
the  honest  and  enlightened  peers  who  saw  that  the  end  of 
borough  corruption  was  come.  On  the  other  part  were 
the  honest  and  unenlightened,  or  the  selfish,  who  would 
not  have  our  institutions  touched  on  any  pretence  what- 
ever; and  between  them  now  stood  the  Waverers,  hoping 
to  keep  things  as  they  were,  but  disposed  to  yield 
voluntarily,  if  they  could  not  conquer,  rather  than  be  put 
down  by  an  incursion  of  numbers. 

There  was  something  unusually  solemn  in  the  meeting 
of  parliament  on  the  6th  of  December.  It  may  surprise 
men  now,  and  it  will  surprise  men  more  hereafter,  to 
remark  tlie  tone  of  awe-struck  expectation  in  which  men 
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of  sober  miud,  of  cheerful  temper,  and  even  of  historical 
learning — ^that  powerful  antidote  to  temporary  alarms — 
spoke  and  wrote  of  the  winter  of  1831-2.  A  government 
proclamation,  issued  on  the  22nd  of  November,  with  the 
aim  of  putting  down  political  unions,  was  found  to  be  as 
ineffectual  as  such  proclamations  always  are  i^ainst  asso- 
ciations which  can  change  their  rules  and  forms  at 
pleasure.  It  appeared  strange  that  the  ministers  should 
now  begin  to  make  war  upon  the  unions,  when  their 
policy  hitherto  had  been  to  let  them  alone ;  a  policy 
befitting  men  able  to  learn  by  the  experience  of  their 
predecessors  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  Association. 
There  was  a  general  feeling  of  disappointment,  as  at  an 
inconsistency,  when  the  proclamation  appeared.  It  has 
since  become  known  that  the  administration  acted  under 
another  will  than  their  own  in  this  matter.  In  December, 
Lord  Eldon  had  an  intei-view  with  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, of  which  he  wrote :  *  I  sat  with  him  near  an  hour, 
in  deep  conversation  and  most  interesting.  Letters  that  he 
wrote  to  a  great  personage  produced  the  proclamation  against 
the  unions.  But  if  parliament  will  not  interfere  further, 
the  proclamation  will  be  of  little  use — ^I  think,  of  no  use.* 
It  was  certainly,  at  present,  of  no  use.  The  National 
Union  immediately  put  out  its  assei-tion  that  the  proclama- 
tion did  not  apply  to  it,  nor  to  the  great  ma jority  of  unions 
then  in  existence.  So  there  sat  the  monstrous  offspring  of 
this  strange  time,  vigilant,  far-spreading,  intelligent,  and 
of  incalculable  force — a  power  believed  in  its  season  to  bo 
greater  than  that  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  there  it 
eat,  watching  them  all,  and  ready  to  take  up  any  duty  which 
any  one  of  them  let  drop,  and  force  it  back  into  the  most 
reluctant  hands.  A  dark  demon  was,  at  the  same  time, 
brooding  over  the  land.  It  chills  one's  heart  now  to  read 
the  cholera  proclamations  and  orders  of  that  year,  and  the 
suggestions  of  boards  of  health,  to  which  men  looked  for 
comfort,  but  from  which  they  received  much  alarm.  Men 
were  not  then  able  to  conceive  of  a  mild  plague ;  and  Tvhat 
they  had  heard  of  the  cholera,  carried  back  their  imagina- 
tions to  the  plagues  of  the  middle  ages.  Among  many 
dismal  recommendations  from  authority,  therefore,  we  find 
one  which  it  almgst  made  the  public  ill  to  read  of — that, 
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when  the  sick  could  not  be  carried  to  cholera  hospitals, 
their  abodes  should  be  watched  and  guarded,  to  prevent 
communication;  that  the  word  *sick'  should  be  con- 
spicuously painted  on  the  front  of  the  dwelling,  while  there 
were  patients  there,  and  the  word  'cautiox'  for  some 
.weeks  afterwards.  Men  began  to  think  of  the  nightly 
bell  and  dead-cart,  and  of  grass  growing  in  the  streets, 
and  received  with  panic  the  news  of  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  disease  in  various  parts  of  the  island  at  the  same 
time.  In  the  truthful  spirit  of  history,  it  must  be  told 
that  a  large  and  thoughtful  class  of  society  were  deeply 
moved  and  impressed  at  this  time  by  what  was  taking 
place  in  Edward  Irving*s  chapel  and  sect.  Men  and 
women  were  declared  to  have  the  gift  of  unknown  tongues ; 
and  the  manifestations  of  the  power — ^whatever  in  the  vast 
range  of  the  nervous  powers  of  man  it  might  be — ^were 
truly  awe-striking.  Some  laughed  then,  as  many  laugh 
now;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any  thoughtM 
person  could  laugh  in  face  of  the  facts.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  a  man  who  could  never  be  listened  to  without 
respect — of  a  man  whose  heart  and  mind  were  not  only 
naturally  cheerful  but  anchored  on  a  cheerful  faith — as  to 
what  was  the  aspect  of  that  season  to  such  men  as  himself. 
In  reply  to  some  question  about  the  Irvingite  gift,  Dr. 
Arnold  writes :  *  If  the  thing  be  real,  I  should  take  it  merely 
as  a  sign  of  the  coming  of  the  day  of  the  Lord — ^the  only  use, 
as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  that  ever  was  derived  from  the 
gift  of  tongues.  I  do  not  see  that  it  was  ever  made  a 
vehicle  of  instruction,  or  ever  superseded  the  study  of 
tongues,  but  that  it  was  merely  a  sign  of  the  power  of  God ; 
a  man  being  for  the  time  transformed  into  a  mere  instru- 
ment to  utter  sounds  which  he  himself  understood  not 

However,  whether  this  be  a  real  sign  or  no,  I 

believe  that  "  the  day  of  the  Lord "  is  coming — that  is, 
the  termination  of  one  of  the  great  dtcovc?  [ages]  of  the 
human  race,  whether  the  final  one  of  all  or  not :  that,  I 
believe,  no  created  being  knows  or  can  know.  The  ter- 
mination of  the  Jewish  dubv  in  the  first  century,  and  of 
the  Boman  auov  in  the  fifth  and  sixth,  were  each  marked 
by  the  same  concurrence  of  calamities,  wars,  tumults, 
pestilences,  earthquakes,  &c.,  all  marking  the  time  of  one 
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of  God's  peculiar  seasons  of  visitation My  sense  of 

the  evil  of  the  "times,  and  to  what  prospects  I  am  bringing 
up  my  children,  is  overwhelmingly  bitter.  All  the  moral 
and  physical  world  appears  so  exactly  to  announce  the 
coming  of  the  "  great  day  of  the  Lord  " — ^that  is,  a  period 
of  fearfhl  visitation,  to  terminate  the  existing  state  of 
things — whether  to  terminate  the  whole  existence  of  the 
human  race,  neither  man  nor  angel  knows — that  no  en- 
tireness  of  private  happiness  can  possibly  close  my  mind 
against  the  sense  of  it.'  Thus  could  the  thoughtful — 
active  in  the  duties  of  life — ^feel  at  this  time ;  and  when 
men  of  business  proposed  to  each  other  any  of  the  ordinary 
enterprises  of  their  calling,  they  were  sure  to  encounter 
looks  of  surprise,  and  be  asked  how  anything  could  be 
done  while  the  cholera  and  the  Keform  Bill  engrossed 
men's  minds.  At  the  same  time,  London  was  overhung 
with  heavy  fogs;  and  that  sense  of  indisposition  was 
prevalenl^that  vague  restlessness  and  depression — which 
are  observable  in  the  seasons  when  cholera  manifests 
itself.  When  the  king  went  down  to  the  House,  to  open 
the  session  on  the  6th  of  December,  it  was  observed  that 
he  did  not  look  well ;  and  the  topics  of  the  speech — tho 
disputed  bill,  the  pestilence,  the  distress,  the  riots — were 
not  the  most  cheerful.  It  was  imder  such  influences  as  these 
that  parties  came  together  in  parliament,  for  what  all  knew 
to  be  the  final  strupjgle  on  the  controversy  of  the  time. 

On  the  12th  of  December,  Lord  John  Eussell  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  new  Reform  Bill.  It  was  to  be  not 
less  eflScient  than  the  last,  and  the  few  alterations  made 
tended  to  render  it  more  so.  There  was  now  also  a  new 
census — ^that  of  the  year  then  closing ;  so  that  the  census 
of  1821,  with  all  the  difficulties  which  hung  about  it, 
might  be  dismissed.  The  bill  was  read  a  first  time.  The 
debate  on  the  second  reading  began  on  Friday  the  16th, 
and  "was  continued  the  next  evening,  concluding  early  in 
the  morning  of  Sunday  the  18th,  when  the  majority  was 
162  in  a  House  of  486.  The  majority  was  a  very  large 
one ;  and  ministers  might  rest  on  that  during  the  Christ- 
mas recess;  but  the  spirit  of  opposition  to  reform  in 
teneral,  and  to  this  bill  in  particular,  was  growing  more 
erce  from  day  to  day. 
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The  House  met  again  on  the  17  th  of  January,  and  on 
the  20th  went  into  committee  on  the  bill.  It  is  amusing 
to  read  the  complaints  of  the  anti-reformers  about  being 
hurried  in  committee — as  if  the  provisions  of  the  biU 
were  perfectly  new  to  them.  Some  changes  had  been 
introduced  since  the  long  summer  nights,  of  which  so 
many  had  been  spent  in  the  discussion  of  the  measure, 
and  these — due  mainly  to  the  use  of  the  new  census — 
were  considered  with  all  possible  dilatoriness.  By  no 
arts  of  delay,  however,  could  the  minority  of  the  com- 
mittee protract  its  sittings  beyond  the  9th  of  March. 
The  report  was  considered  on  the  14th.  When,  on  the 
19th,  the  third  reading  was  moved  for.  Lord  Mahon, 
seconded  by  8ir  John  Malcolm,  made  the  last  effort  em- 
ployed in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  bill.  He 
moved  that  it  should  be  read  that  day  six  months ;  and  a 
debate  of  three  nights  ensued — worn  out  as  all  now  felt 
the  subject  to  be.  Worn  out  as  all  felt  the  subject  to  be, 
there  was  a  freshness  given  to  it  by  the  thought  that 
must  have  been  in  every  considerate  mind,  that  here  the 
people's  representatives  were  ending  their  preparations  for 
a  great  new  period ;  that  they  had  done  their  share,  and 
must  now  await  the  doubtful  event — the  one  party  ex- 
pecting revolution  if  the  bill  did  become  law,  and  the 
other  if  it  did  not.  All  felt  assured  that  they  f*hould  not 
have  to  discuss  a  fourth  bill,  and  that  the  issue  now  rested 
finally  with  the  Lords.  At  such  a  moment,  the  words  of 
the  leaders  are  weighed  with  a  strong  interest.  *  At  this, 
the  last  stage  of  the  Eeform  Bill,*  said  Lord  Mahon,  *  on 
the  brink  of  the  most  momentous  decision  to  which,  not 
only  this  House,  but,  I  believe,  any  legislative  assembly 
in  any  country,  ever  came — when  the  real  alternative  at 
issue  is  no  longer  between  reform  or  no  reform,  but 
between  a  moderate  reform  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  re- 
volutionary reform  on  the  other — at  such  a  moment,  it  is 
with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  difficulty  that  I  venture  to 
address  you.'  Lord  John  EusselFs  closing  declaration, 
when  the  last  division  had  yielded  a  majority  of  116,  in  a 
House  of  594,  was  this :  *  With  respect  to  the  expectations 
of  the  government,  he  would  say  that  in  proposing  this 
measure  they  had  not  acted  lightly,  but  after  much  con- 
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sideration,  which  had  induced  them  to  think,  a  year  ago, 
that  a  measure  of  this  kind  was  necessary,  if  they  meant 
to  stand  between  the  abuses  which  they  wished  to  correct, 
and  the  convulsions  which  they  desired  to  avoid.  He  was 
convinced  that  if  parliament  should  refuse  to  entertain  a 
measure  of  this  nature,  they  would  place  in  collision  that 
party  which,  on  the  one  hand,  opposed  all  reform  in  the 
Commons  House  of  parliament,  and  that  which,  on  the 
other,  desired  a  reform  extending  to  universal  suffrage. 
The  consequence  of  this  would  be,  that  much  blood  woidd 
be  shed  in  the  struggle  between  the  contending  parties, 
and  he  was  perfectly  persuaded  that  the  British  constitu- 
tion would  perish  in  the  conflict.  I  move,  sir,  that  this 
bill  do  pass.'  It  passed;  and  then  'the  next  question, 
"That  this  be  the  title  of  the  bill— A  Bill  to  amend  tho 
Eepresentation  of  the  People  of  England  and  Wales,"  was 
carried  by  acclamation.  Lord  John  Russell  and  Lord 
Althorp  were  ordered  to  carry  the  bill  to  the  Lords,  and  to 
request  the  concurrence  of  their  lordships  to  the  same.' 

When  they  discharged  their  errand,  three  days  after- 
wards— on  Monday,  March  26 — ^they  were  attended  by  a 
large  number  of  members  of  their  own  House.  The  first 
reading  in  the  Lords  took  place  immediately;  and  the 
second,  which  wfts  to  be  a  period  of  critical  debate,  was 
fixed  for  the  5th  of  April,  but,  for  reasons  of  convenience, 
did  not  begin  till  the  9th.  Already,  on  this  first  night, 
there  was  a  defection  of  waverers  from  the  late  majority — 
several  peers  intimating  their  intention  of  voting  the  bill 
into  committee ;  some  in  hopes  that  it  might  be  improved 
there  into  something  good,  and  others  because  there  was  now 
less  danger  in  passing  the  bill  than  in  refusing  it.  This 
conduct,  after  tne  anti-reformers  had  strained  every  nerve 
to  bring  up  before  the  king's  face  all  the  opposition  that 
could  be  aroused  throughout  the  British  islands — Lord 
Roden  having  presented  at  the  lev^  on  the  28th  of 
February  a  petition  against  reform,  signed  by  230,000 
Irish  Protestants  —  discouraged  some  members  of  their 
lordships'  House,  and  exasperated  others ;  so  that  the  con- 
flict of  passions  within  the  House  was  almost  as  fierce  as 
between  their  House  and  the  unions.  The  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham did  what  he  could  to  accommodate  matters  all 
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round,  by  promising  that,  if  their  lordships  wonld  throw 
out  the  bill  on  the  second  reading,  he  would  himself  im- 
mediately bring  in  a  Eeform  Bill,  by  which  representa- 
tives should  be  given  to  all  the  large  towns,  and  some  con- 
solidation of  boroughs  be  effected.  Absurd  as  was  tho 
supposition  that  the  country  would  give  up  its  own  bill 
for  one  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  incident  is 
worth  noting  as  a  proof  that  the  high  Conservatives  were 
giving  way — were  surrendering  their  main  arguments  of 
antiquarian  analogy,  and  becoming  eager  to  avow  them- 
selves reformers. 

The  deepest  anxiety  that  had  yet  been  felt  was  about 
the  division  on  the  question  of  the  second  reading  in  the 
Lords.  The  stanch  Tories  saw  that  it  was  '  too  clear,'  as 
Lord  Eldon  said,  that  their  own  party  would  split  on  this 
question,  and  that  then  it  was  to  be  feared  the  bill  would 
pass.  The  reform  lords  saw  that  another  triumph  of  their 
opponents  wotdd  be  the  doom  of  their  House ;  while  they 
were  by  no  means  sure  that  the  bill  would  pass  even  in 
case  of  victory  now ;  for  the  event  would  be  determined 
by  the  waverers,  who  could  not  be  depended  on  at  the  last 
moment.  The  debate  extended  over  the  nights  from  the 
9th  to  the  13th  of  April.  It  was  bright  morning  on  the 
14th  when  the  votes  were  taken.  The  lights  had  grown 
yellower  and  dimmer  in  the  fresh  daylight,  the  faces  of 
the  wearied  legislators  had  appeared  more  and  more  hag- 
gard and  heated;  and  at  last,  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
morning  sun  shone  full  in  upon  the  woolsack,  as  the  keen 
eyes  of  the  chancellor  shot  their  glances,  as  wakeful  as 
ever,  from  under  the  great  wig.  The  attendance  of 
strangers  was  as  full  as  it  had  been  twelve  hours  before ; 
for  it  was  not  a  scene  which  men  would  miss  for  the  sake 
of  food  and  sleep.  It  was  a  quarter  past  seven  on  Friday 
morning,  when  the  House  adjourned,  after  yielding  a 
majority  of  nine  to  the  administration. 

In  a  few  hours,  lists  were  handed  about  which  showed 
how  the  minority  of  forty-one  of  six  months  before  had 
been  changed  into  a  majority  of  nine.  Seventeen  peers 
had  turned  round.  Twelve  who  had  been  absent  before, 
now  voted  for  the  bill ;  and  ten  who  had  voted  against  it 
before,  now  absented  themselves.  Among  the  twelve  were 
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the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  tho  Bishops  of  London,  St. 
David's,  Worcester,  and  Chester.  Among  the  ten  was  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough.  It  was  the  bishops  who  saved 
the  bill  this  time ;  but  their  deed  did  not  restore  the  credit 
their  order  had  lost  in  October. 

The  Easter  recess,  which  postponed  the  meeting  of  tho 
Houses  till  the  7th  of  May,  now  afforded  time  for  the 
people  to  apply  that '  pressure  from  without '  which  might 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  waverers  from  spoiling  the  bill 
in  committee.  This  '  pressure  from  without '  was  spoken 
of  by  the  peers  with  an  abhorrence  and  contempt  in  which 
it  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  appreciates  their  function 
not  to  sympathise.  But  "they  had  brought  it  upon  them- 
selves ;  and  now  they  must  bear  it.  The  Birmingham 
Political  Union  met  on  the  27th  of  April,  and  invited  all 
the  unions  of  the  counties  of  Warwick,  Worcester,  and 
Stafford,  to  congregate  at  Newhall  Hill  in  Birmingham,  on 
the  day  of  the  re-assembling  of  parliament.  Monster 
meetings  were  held  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  monster 
petitions  sent  to  the  king  to  yield  to  the  necessity  for 
creating  more  peers.  The  Edinburgh  meeting,  60,000 
strong,  was  held  before  the  windows  of  Charles  X.  at 
Holyrood;  and  there  he  saw  the  spectacle  of  an  orderly 
assemblage  met  to  express  their  concord  with  their  sove- 
reign, and  their  determination  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  for 
them  the  rights  to  which  he  was  able  to  see  that  time  had 
given  birth.  The  cheering  of  that  multitude  for  *King 
William,  the  father  of  his  country,'  must  have  gone  to  the 
exile's  heart.  The  petitions  to  the  king  and  the  Lords 
from  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Edinburgh,  Glas- 
gow, Paisley,  Dundee,  and  indeed  from  every  populous 
place  in  the  land,  were  in  exactly  the  same  strain,  and 
nearly  in  the  same  words.  That  from  Birmingham  im- 
plored the  peers  '  not  to  drive  to  despair  a  high-minded, 
generous,  and  fearless  people,  or  to  urge  them  on,  by  a 
rejection  of  their  claims,  to  demands  of  a  much  more  ex- 
tensive nature,  but  i-ather  to  pass  the  Eeform  Bill  into  a 
law,  unimpaired  in  any  of  its  great  parts  and  provisions.' 
The  National  Union,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  spoke  out  plainly 
enough.  Its  petition  informed  the  Lords,  that  if  they 
deni^  or  impaired  the  bill,  *  there  was  reason  to  expect 
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that  the  payment  of  faxes  would  cease,  that  other  obliga- 
tions of  society  would  be  disregarded,  and  that  the  ulti- 
mate consequence  might  be  the  utter  extinction  of  the 
privileged  orders.'  Among  the  serious  and  solemn  peti- 
tions which  it  is  a  duty  to  place  upon  record,  there  was  a 
fable  put  fortti  which  should  stand  beside  them,  as  having 
done  as  much  for  the  great  cause  as  any  or  all  of  them.  It 
has  passed  into  a  proverb ;  but  its  original  delivery  should 
be  registered,  for  the  benefit  of  a  far  future.  At  a  meeting 
at  Taunton,  a  clergyman,  who  felt  himself  equally  at  home 
and  free  to  speak  the  truth  among  peers  and  cottagers, 
after  declaring  in  regard  to  the  bishops  that  he  '  could  not 
but  blush  to  have  seen  so  many  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
arrayed  against  the  wishes  and  happiness  of  the  people,' 
went  on  to  say  :  *  As  for  the  possibility  of  the  House  of 
Lords  preventing  ere  long  a  reform  of  parliament,  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  most  absurd  notion  that  ever  entered  into 
human  imagination.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  disrespectful, 
but  the  attempt  of  the  Lords  to  stop  the  progress  of  reform 
reminds  me  very  forcibly  of  the  great  storm  of  Sidmouth, 
and  of  the  conduct  of  the  excellent  Mrs.  Partington  on  that 
occasion.  In  the  vdnter  of  1824,  there  set  in  a  great  flood 
upon  that  town;  the  tide  rose  to  an  incredible  height; 
the  waves  rushed  in  upon  the  houses,  and  everything  was 
threatened  with  destruction.  In  the  midst  of  tnis  sublime 
and  terrible  storm.  Dame  Partington,  who  lived  upon  the 
beach,  was  seen  at  the  door  of  her  house  vnth  mop  and 
pattens,  trundling  her  mop,  squeezing  out  the  sea-water, 
and  vigorously  pushing  away  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Atlantic  was  roused.  Mrs.  Partington's  spirit  was  up ; 
but  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  contest  was  unequal.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  beat  Mrs.  Partington.  She  was  excellent 
at  a  slop  or  a  puddle,  but  she  should  not  have  meddled 
with  a  tempest.  Gentlemen,  be  at  your  ease;  be  quiet 
and  steady.     You  will  beat  Mrs.  Partington.* 

The  congregation  of  the  unions  at  Birmingham  on  the 
7th  of  May  composed  the  largest  meeting  believed  to  have 
been  ever  held  in  Great  Britain.  The  numbers  did  not 
fall  short  of  150,000.  The  hustings  were  erected  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slope  of  Newhall  Hill,  in  a  position  so 
favourable  that  the  voices  of  most  of  the  speakers  reached 
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to  the  outskirts  of  the  great  assemblage,  and  to  the  throngs 
on  the  roofs  of  the  surrounding  houses.  The  unions  poured 
in  upon  the  ground  in  one  wide  unbroken  stream,  till  the 
gazers  were  almost  ready  to  ask  one  another  whether  this 
was  not  a  convention  of  the  nation  itself.  At  the  sound  of 
the  bugle  from  the  bastings,  silence  was  instantly  pro- 
duced; and  Mr.  Attwood,  the  chairman,  announced  to 
the  assemblage  the  object  of  the  meeting — ^to  avow  the 
unabated  interest  and  resolute  will  of  the  people  in  the 
cause  of  reform,  and  their  determination  to  support  their 
excellent  king  and  his  patriotic  ministers  in  carrying  for- 
ward their  great  measure  into  law.  While  the  chairman 
was  speaking,  the  Bromsgrove  Union,  which  arrived  late, 
was  seen  approaching  {r6m  afar.  Their  assembled  brethren 
greeted  them  with  the  union  hymn — deserving  of  record 
from  being  then  familiar  to  every  child  in  the  land.  It 
never  was  so  sung  before,  nor  after;  for  now,  a  hundred 
thousand  voices  pealed  it  forth  in  music  which  has  never 
died  away  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  heard  it.  Seventy- 
four  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends — men  of  education, 
who  had  just  joined  the  union  on  principle — might  now 
know  something  of  the  power  of  music.  A  different  order 
of  men,  who  could  not  be  on  the  ground — some  soldiers  of 
the  Scots  Greys  who  had  quietly  joined  the  union — ^must 
have  listened  from  within  their  barracks  with  a  longing  to 
be  on  the  hill.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  reckoning 
on  their  services  to  finish  the  business,  after  all ;  but  the 
hymn  seems  to  tell  that  the  warlike  intentions  were 
wholly  on  one  side. 

UNION  HYMN. 

'  Lo  I  we  answer !  see,  we  oome, 

Quick  at  Freedom's  holy  call. 
We  come !  we  come  I  we  come  I  we  come  I 

To  do  the  glorious  work  of  all ; 
And  hark !  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea 
The  sacred  watchword,  Liberty  I 

Ood  is  our  guide!  from  field,  from  wave. 
From  plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom. 

We  oome,  our  country's  rights  to  save. 
And  speak  a  tyrant  faction's  doom. 

And  hark !  we  raise  from  sea  to  sea 

The  sacred  watchword,  Liberty  I 
VOL.  IL  2  H 
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Ood  is  our  guide  1  no  swords  we  draw, 

We  kindle  not  war's  battle  fires ; 
By  union,  justice,  reason,  law. 

We  claim  the  birthright  of  our  sires. 
We  raise  the  watchwora,  liberty ! 
We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free  I ' 

Spirit-stirring  as  this  was,  a  more  solemn  manifestation 
followed:  the  plighting  of  their  faith  by  these  hundred 
thousand  earnest  men.  *  Here/  said  one  of  the  speakers, 
Mr.  Salt,  '  I  call  upon  you  to  repeat,  with  head  uncovered, 
and  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  the  God  of  justice  and 
mercy,  the  following  words  after  me.'  Every  man  bared 
his  head,  and,  with  the  true  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  swelling 
at  his  heart,  uttered  slowly,  one  by  one,  as  they  were 
given  forth,  these  words :  '  With  unbroken  faith,  through 
every  peril  and  privation,  we  here  devote  ourselves  and 
our  children  to  our  country's  cause.' 

On  this  same  7th  of  May,  tbe  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
beginning  to  see  how  the  hope  of  such  multitudes  as  this 
was  likely  to  be  foiled,  and  relying  confidently  on  the 
Soots  Greys  in  their  barracks  for  putting  down  this  par- 
ticular multitude,  if  it  should  prove  troublesome.  Mrs. 
Partington  was  going  to  her  cupboard,  to  bring  out  her 
mop.  On  this  same  7th  of  May,  tbe  Lords,  on  reassem- 
bling after  Easter,  went  immediately  into  committee  on 
the  bill ;  and,  as  their  first  act,  overthrew  the  administra- 
tion. Before  the  echoes  of  the  hymn  had  well  died  away 
at  Birmingham,  before  the  tears  were  well  dried  which 
the  plighting  of  the  faith  had  brought  upon  many  cheeks, 
the  Lords  in  London  had  decided,  by  a  majority  of  thirty- 
five  against  ministers,  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  to  postpone  the  disfranchising  clauses,  going  first  to 
the  consideration  of  the  new  franchises.  When  Lord  Grey 
moved  to  have  the  business  stand  over  till  the  10th,  he 
was  taunted  with  a  desire  to  delay  the  bilL  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  *  could  assure  the  noble  earl  and  their  lordships 
that,  from  the  side  of  the  House  on  which  he  sat,  there 
was  no  wish  whatever  to  interpose  any  delay  to  the  ad- 
justment of  the  measure.'  He  went  on  to  intimate  that 
he  was  ready  to  proceed  with  a  very  large  measure  of 
reform.    As,  however,  he  had  given  no  notice  of  any  re- 
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forming  mentions,  and  as  the  ministers  found  themselves 
in  a  minority  of  thirty-five  on  the  very  first  clause,  Lord 
Grey  persisted  in  asking  for  and  obtaining  an  interval  of 
three  days. 

Within  those  three  days  it  became  know  that  the  divi- 
sion on  the  Monday  night,  the  7th,  was  the  result  of  an 
intrigue  which  had  been  going  on  for  many  months.  The 
king's  personal  intercourses  had  been  throughout  with 
some  of  the  highest  Conservatives  in  the  country,  rather 
than  with  his  ministers  and  their  connections.  He  was 
old,  and  very  dependent  on  the  ladies  of  his  family ;  he 
was  no  statesman ;  and  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  mind 
and  condition  of  the  people,  except  through  those  who  sur- 
rounded him.  His  wife,  some  of  his  daughters  (the 
children  of  Mrs.  Jordan),  and  his  sisters,  were  opposed  to 
the  new  measure,  and  were  kept  in  constant  alarm  by 
their  Conservative  friends  ;  and  they  fed  the  kin^s  mind 
with  apprehensions  which  unfitted  him  for  the  discharge 
of  his  duty  towards  his  ministers  and  his  people.  Lord 
Whamcliffe,  as  representative  of  the  anti-reforming  lords, 
had  engaged  to  Lord  Grey,  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter, 
that  the  bill  should  be  carried  through  the  second  reading 
if  no  new  peers  were  made ;  and  accordingly  the  king  was 
not  asked  to  create  peers.  That  the  whole  business  was 
to  be  overthrown  in  committee,  and  when,  was  certainly 
known  in  Edinburgh  beforehand,  when  the  ministers  them- 
selves were  in  the  dark  as  to  what  was  likely  to  happen. 
Orders  had  also  been  issued  from  the  Horse  Guards  for  all 
the  officers  on  furlough  to  join  their  regiments  before  this 
critical  week ;  and  every  preparation  that  could  be  made 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  for  putting  down  risings  of  the 
people  was  made.  During  this  week,  orders  were  sent 
down  to  the  barracks  at  Birmingham  that  the  Scots  Greys 
should  be  daily  and  nightly  booted  and  saddled,  with  ball- 
cartridge  ready  for  use  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  Con- 
servatives were  determined  that  there  should  be  a  revolu- 
tion rather  than  that  the  Eeform  Bill  should  pass. 

The  people  were,  however,  too  strong  and  too  deter- 
mined to  render  a  revolution  necessary.  They  were  in- 
dignant on  behalf  of  the  ill-used  ministers ;  indignant  at 
the  weakness  of  the  king ;  indignant  at  the  meddling  of 
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the  rojal  ladies ;  and  in  the  last  degree  indigpant  at  the 
intrigues  of  the  Tory  leaders:  but  they  knew  their 
strength  to  be  so  great  that  they  had  only  to  put  it  forth 
peaceably  to  subdue  the  adverse  faction  by  a  manifestation 
of  will,  instead  of  by  force  of  arms.  A  nobler  scene  was 
never  enacted  by  any  nation  than  that  of  the  nine  days' 
waiting  while  the  country  was  without  a  government. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  8th,  a  cabinet  council 
was  held,  when  it  was  determined  to  request  from  tho 
king  a  creation  of  peers  sufiBcient  to  carry  the  bill.  The 
two  highest  officers  of  the  realm,  the  prime-minister  and 
the  lord  chancellor,  went  to  Windsor,  to  make  this  re- 
quest. As  none  of  the  three  persons  present  were  likely 
to  report  what  passed  in  this  interview,  it  cannot  be 
spoken  of  with  any  certainty ;  but  a  morning  paper  which 
professed  to  have  information,  declared  that  the  king  wept, 
and  lamented  that  he  must  sacrifice  his  ministers  to  his 
wife,  his  sisters,  and  his  children.  The  ministers  tendered 
their  resignations.  On  Wednesday  morning,  a  special 
messenger  brought  a  letter  from  the  king,  accepting  the 
resignations  of  the  cabinet.  The  king  came  to  town  the 
same  morning,  to  hold  a  levee ;  and  he  then  formally  re- 
ceived the  resignations  of  the  whole  administration,  with 
those  of  their  friends  in  the  royal  household.  The  Whigs 
made  a  complete  clearance,  leaving  not  a  single  official,  of 
any  rank,  about  the  king.  They  had  done  wilh  the  busi- 
ness; and  they  left  a  clear  field  for  the  anti-reformers. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  afterwards  spoke  of  his  fruitless 
enterprise  of  the  next  nine  days  as  an  act  of  gallant  de- 
votedness,  in  which  he  was  willing  to  sacrifice  himself 
rather  than  desert  his  sovereign  in  an  hour  of  perplexity 
and  distress.  It  might  be  so ;  and  the  duke  might  easily  be 
too  much  feared,  and  too  much  respected,  by  the  intriguers, 
to  be  invited  to  their  counsels ;  but  the  blame  of  the  royal 
perplexity  and  distress  should  rest  where  it  is  due.  It  was 
not  the  ki]}g  who  was  deceived  and  deserted,  but  his 
ministers.  The  honour  and  fidelity  were  all  on  their  side ; 
and  if  the  Duke  of  Wellington  went  in  to  the  rescue,  it 
was  on  the  appeal  of  a  sovereign  who  had  weakly  deserted 
his  faithful  advisers  and  servants,  and  given  himself  into 
the  hands  of  persons  no  less  weak,  who  had  brought  bim 
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into  a  difficulty  from  which  they  could  not  rescue  him.  If 
he  had  refused  to    aid  his  sovereign,  the  dnke  said  he 

*  should  have  been  ashamed  to  show  his  face  in  the  streets/ 
He  endeavoured  rather  '  to  assist  the  king  in  the  distress- 
ing circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed;'  meaning, 
however,  by  these  '  distressing  circumstances,'  the  advice 
of  Lord  Grey  to  create  peers,  and  not  the  position  of 
humiliation,  in  regard  to  Lord  Grey,  in  which  a  clique  of 
helpless  advisers  had  placed  the  sovereign.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday evening,  the  ministers  announced  to  the  two 
Houses  their  relinquishment  of  the  government  of  the 
country;  and  on  the  Thursday,  the  Commons,  on  the 
motion  of  Lord  Ebrington,  addressed  the  king,  deploring 
the  retirement  of  the  late  administration,  and  imploring  his 
majesty  to  take  none  for  his  advisers  who  would  not  carry 
the  reform  measure  unimpaired,  and  without  delay.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Baring  declared  himself 

*  entirely  ignorant  of  the  cause  which  had  led  to  the  extra- 
ordinary resignation  ; '  a  statement  which  first  occasioned 
lond  laughter,  and  then  called  up  Lord  Althorp  to  make 
an  explanation,  which  was  listened  to  in  breathless  silence, 
as  he  spoke  with  the  calmest  deliberation  and  the  strongest 
emphasis.  The  moment  he  had  uttered  the  words,  there 
was  'a  burst  of  cheering,  by  far  the  most  enthusiastic, 
universal,  and  long  continued,  ever  witnessed  within  the 
walls  of  parliament.'  Lord  Althorp's  words  were,  '  I  have 
no  objection  to  state — ^that  the  advice  which  we  thought 
it  onr  duty  to  offer  to  his  majesty  was,  that  he  should 
create  a  number  of  peers  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  carry 
the  Beform  Bill  through  the  other  House  of  parliament  in 
an  efficient  form.'  The  same  advice  was  now  tendered  to 
the  king  by  the  Commons  in  the  address  passed  this 
night ;  and  he  did  not  feel  himself  at  liberty  to  neglect  it, 
even  while  placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  anti-reformers. 

*  His  majesty  insisted,'  declared  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
a  week  later,  *  that  some  extensive  measure  of  reform — I 
use  his  majesty's  own  words — should  be  carried.'  But  the 
duke  was  opposed  to  all  parliamentary  reform.  What  was 
to  be  done  ?  The  duke  proposed  a  compromise.  He  pro- 
posed to  set  aside  the  question  of  an  *  unconstitutional  * 
creation  of  peers  by  granting  a  measure  of  reform  *  mode- 
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rate'  enoagli  to  be  j^assed  by  tbe  Lords.  He  could  not 
bimself  take  office  in  any  administration  which  wonld 
undertake  even  this ;  but  be  would  rescue  the  sovereign 
from  his  difficulties  by  making  up  a  cabinet  for  him — 
taking  measures  meantime  for  the  safety  of  the  country. 
Sach  was  the  extraordinary  task  which  the  great  soldier 
undertook  with  the  idea  of  serving  his  king  and  country ; 
and  very  hard  he  worked  to  fulfil  his  duty.  For  five  days 
he  went  about  from  door  to  door  among  his  Tory  friends ; 
but  from  first  to  last,  in  vain.  He  had  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
the  active  spirit  of  tbe  whole  transaction,  to  help  him; 
but  there  was  no  anti-reformer  except  Lord  Lyndhurst 
who  could  be  found  to  undertake  to  carry '  a  large  measure 
of  reform ; '  and  on  the  15th,  the  duke  was  compelled  to 
announce  to  the  king  that  all  his  attempted  negotiations 
had  failed. 

During  this  interval,  the  nation  was  as  busy  as  the 
duke.  As  the  news  of  the  division  on  the  night  of  the  7th 
spread  through  the  country,  men  found  themselves  unable 
to  give  their  minds  to  their  affairs  till  the  suspense  should 
be  relieved.  The  mail  roads  were  sprinkled  over  for  miles 
with  people  who  were  on  the  watch  for  news  from  London; 
and  the  passengers  on  the  tops  of  the  coaches  shouted  the 
tidings,  or  threw  down  handbills  to  tell  that  the  ministry 
had  resigned.  Then  was  there  such  mourning  throughout 
England  as  had  not  been  known  for  many  years.  Men 
forsook  their  business  to  meet  and  consult  what  they 
should  do.  Li  some  places,  the  bells  tolled;  in  others, 
they  were  muffled.  In  many  towns,  black  crape*  was 
hung  over  the  signs  of  the  king's  head;  and  there  was 
talk  of  busts  of  Queen  Adelaide  being  seen  with  a  halter 
round  the  neck.  These  vain  shows,  however,  did  not  suit 
the  temper  of  earnest  and  efficient  reformers,  who  did 
something  better  than  mourn  and  threaten.  While  they 
went  to  their  serious  work,  there  was  much  for  the  mere 
observer  to  note  and  remember:  the  full  streets^ for 
everybody  was  abroad,  from  a  desire  for  news,  and  because 
it  was  difficult  to  sit  still  at  home ;  the  wistful  faces  ot 
little  children,  who  saw  that  something  fearful  was  going 
on,  but  could  not  understand  what;  and,  above  all,  the 
close  watching  of  the  soldiery,  wherever  there  were  bar- 
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racks;  for  the  prevalent  expectation  now  was,  from  the 
intimacy  between  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  king, 
that  a  military  control  was  to  be  attempted.  It  has  since 
become  certain  that  there  were  just  grounds  for  this  appre- 
hension. 

The  political  unions  met  early  and  continually.     The 
National  Union  declared  itself  in  permanent  session ;  1500 
new  members — all  men  of  substance — entered  it  in  one 
day.      Its  watchword  was:  'Peace,  Order,  Obedience  to 
the  Law.'     It  passed  a  resolution  '  That  whoever  advises 
a  dissolution  of  parliament  is  a  public  enemy.'     As  soon 
as  the  news  reached  Manchester,  a  petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  was  prepared,  praying  the  House  to  grant  no 
supply  till  the  bill  was  passed  unimpaired :  and  this  petition 
had  received  in  four  hours  the  signatures  of  26,000  persons, 
and  was  despatched  to  London  in  the  hands  of  three 
eminent  citizens.     This  petition  was  the  first  of  a  large 
number  which,  within  a  few  days,  urged  the  same  demand 
upon  the  House.     The  Bolton  petition  was   signed   by 
20,300  within  two  or  three  hours.     After  reading  the 
Manchester  petition  to  the  House,  Mr.  John  Wood,  who 
presented  it,  declared :  '  The  whole  of  the  north  of  England, 
the  deputation  from  Manchester  informed  him,  was  in  a 
state  which  it  was  impossible  to  describe.     Dismay,  and, 
above  all,  indignation,  prevailed  eveiywhere.    He  believed, 
however,  if  the  House  did  its  duty,  that  the  country  might 
yet  be  saved ;  if  it  would  not,  he  believed  the  people  knew 
their  duty ;  and  if  the  House  would  not  stop  the  supplies, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  whoever  he  might  be, 
would  very  soon  find  that  his  coffers  were  unreplenished. 
Whether  such  a  line  of  conduct  might  be  right  or  wrong 
it  was  not  for  him  to  argue  then ;  but  it  was  his  duty  as 
a  reformer  to  state  his  firm  conviction,  that  if  a  borough- 
mongering  faction  should  prevail,  the  people  would  take 
the  most  effectual  mode  of  stopping  the  supplies,  by  telling 
the  tax-collector  to  call  upon  them  when  the  Reform  Bill 
bad  passed  into  a  law.'    So  much  of  this  kind  of  statement 
was  offered  in  the  House,  the  petitions  against  votes  of 
supply  were  presented  and  received  with  such  hearty  con- 
currence, that  it  became  a  question  everywhere  what  tlie 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  could  possibly 
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propose  to  do  with  tlie  House  of  Commons.  The  present 
House  would  certainly  never  yield  up  the  reform  measure ; 
and  if,  as  was  reported  and  believed,  the  present  parlia- 
ment was  to  be  immediately  dissolved,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  people  would  return  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  reform  members  in  the  new  elections. 

The  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  London  were  among 
the  petitioners  to  parliament  to  refuse  the  supplies :  they 
declared  that  all  concerned  in  stopping  the  passage  of  the 
Beform  Bill  were  enemies  to  their  country;  and  they 
appointed  a  permanent  committee,  to  sit  from  day  to  day, 
tul  the  measure  should  be  secured.  The  Livery  of  London, 
assembled  in  Common  Hall,  adopted  exactly  the  same 
course.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  both  bodies  held 
themselves  ready  to  communicate  and  co-operate  with 
the  political  unions  which  were  expected  to  march  up 
to  London,  in  case  of  a  prolongation  of  the  struggle. 
Some  of  the  smaller  unions  discussed  plans  of  marching 
peaceably  to  the  metropolis,  and  bivouacking  in  the 
squares — there  to  wait  till  the  Keform  Bill  should  become 
law.  The  great  Birmingham  Union,  now  200,000  strong, 
was  to  encamp  on  Hampstead  Heath,  or  perhaps  Fenenden 
Heath,  in  order  to  incorporate  with  it  bodies  coming  from 
the  south.  On  the  movements  of  this  Birmingham  Union, 
which  had  so  lately  uttered  its  sublime  vow  under  the 
open  sky,  all  eyes  were  now  turned ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that,  what  passed  at  Birmingham  immediately 
determined  the  issue  of  this  mighty  contention. 

Declarations  began  to  appear  in  the  Tory  newspapers 
that  all  reports  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Soots  Greys  at 
Birmingham  were  mere  fabrications  of  the  reformers ;  and 
that  it  was  a  gross  and  scandalous  falsehood  that  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  could  not  rely  upon  the  soldiery.  These 
declarations  immediately  showed  men  that  such  things 
had  been  said,  and  that  the  reports  were  considered  of 
importance;  and  most  people  believed  that  they  were 
true.  Bevelations  have  since  been  made  which  show 
that  there  was  much  truth  in  them.  There  had  been  talk 
of  •  Qold  iron '  on  the  Tory  side,  for  some  days ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  been  understood  to  stand  pledged, 
since  the  9th,  'to  quiet  the  country  in  ten  days;'  and  an 
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attempt  at  military  government  for  the  time  was  almost 
universally  looked  for.  What  the  duke's  intentions  were 
precisely  is  not  known,  and  perhaps  it  will  never  be 
known ;  but  circtim stances  have  been  revealed  which 
show  that  his  reliance  at  first  was  more  or  less  on  the 
soldiery ;  and  that  lie  was  informed  of  the  vain  natnre  of 
his  reliance  immediately  before  he  gave  up  his  enterprise. 
The  earliest  hours  of  his  negotiation  were  employed  in 
sending  out  feelers  of  the  disposition  of  the  new  police ; 
and  Colonel  Kowan's  report  was  unsatisfactory.  From 
two  of  the  divisions  the  answer  was,  that  if  it  was  intended 
for  the  police  to  act  against  the  people,  they  could  not  be 
relied  on.  There  were  some  among  the  soldiery  who  re- 
ported of  themselves  to  the  same  effect  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  not  even  waiting  to  be  questioned;  and 
from  a  passage  in  a  speech  of  a  relative  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  on  the  16th,  it  appears  that  the  disinclination 
to  oppose  the  people  was  concluded  to  be  prevalent  in  the 
army.  In  the  last  preceding  struggle,  in  October,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  had  said  to  Mr.  Potter  of  Manchester, 
who  represented  the  determination  of  the  working-classes 
to  have  reform  :  '  The  people  of  England  are  very  quiet  if 
they  are  left  alone ;  and  if  they  won't,  there  is  a  way  to 
make  them.'  In  the  opinion  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Wellesley, 
member  for  Essex,  he  was  now,  on  the  16th  of  May,  finding 
himself  mistaken.  Mr.  Wellesley  *  was  sorry  he  had  shown 
so  much  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  British  people, 
in  supposing  that  they  were  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  those 
liberties  to  which  we,  as  reformers,  say  they  are  worthily 
entitled.  He  had  told  him  so  often ;  and  he  was  astonished 
that  a  man  of  such  intelligent  mind — a  man  who  had  led 
them  on  through  blood  and  battle,  through  danger  to 
victory — should  have  so  mistaken  the  character  of  the 
British  people,  as  to  suppose  that  the  red  coat  could  change 
the  character  of  the  man,  or  to  imagine  that  the  soldier 
was  not  a  citizen.'  Some  of  the  yeomanry  corps  resigned 
during  the  critical  interval ;  that  of  Ware  being  in  such 
haste  to  declare  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  people,  that 
they  assembled  immediately  on  hearing  of  the  retirement 
of  the  Whig  ministry,  and  informed  the  Marquis  of  Salis- 
bury of  their  resignations  by  sending  them  at  midnight 
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to  Hatfield  House.  Of  all  the  forces  in  the  kingdom,  the 
soldiery  at  Birmingham  fixed  the  most  attention,  becanse 
Birmingham  was  the  foremost  place  in  pnblio  observation ; 
because  the  duke  must  be  able  to  rely  on  the  soldiery 
stationed  there  at  such  a  time,  if  on  any;  and  because 
of  the  reports  afloat  that  the  Scots  Greys  would  refuse 
to  act  against  the  people,  if  called  upon. 

The  officers  of  the  Birmingham  Union  knew  that 
certain  of  the  Scots  Greys  were  on  the  union  books. 
Letters  were  found  in  the  streets  of  the  town,  which 
declared  in  temperate  language  that  the  Greys  would  do 
their  duty  if  called  on  to  repress  riot,  or  any  kind  of  out- 
rage, but  that  they  would  not  act  if  called  on  to  put  down 
a  peaceable  public  meeting,  or  to  hinder  the  conveyance  to 
London  of  any  petition,  by  any  number  of  peaceable 
persons.  Some  of  these  letters  contained  the  strongest 
entreaties  to  the  people  of  Birmingham  to  keep  the  peace, 
that  they  might  not  compel  their  sympathising  friends 
among  the  Greys  to  act  against  them.  Letters  containing 
similar  ayowals  were  sent  to  the  king,  to  the  Dnke  of 
Wellington,  and  to  Lord  Hill  at  the  war-office.  We  know 
this  on  the  testimony  of  a  private  of  the  regiment,  who 
avows  himself  a  party  in  these  proceedings,  and  who  gives 
us  the  following  clear  and  impressive  account  of  his  own 
view  of  the  position  in  which  he  and  his  comrades  stood ; 
a  view  which  he  knew  to  be  shared  by  many  of  his 
comrades,  and  which  he  took  care  should  be  weU  under- 
stood by  the  Duke  of  Wellington :  *  The  duty  of  soldiers 
to  protect  property  and  suppress  riots  expressed  then  were 
the  opinions  which  I  have  since  expressed.  To  write,  or 
say,  or  think,  that  in  any  case  we  were  not  to  do  what  we 
were  ordered  was  a  grave  offence,  nothing  short  of  mutiny. 
I  was  aware  of  that  grave  &ct.  I  remonstrated  with  the 
soldiers  who  had  joined  the  political  union,  and  succeeded 
in  persuading  them  to  recall  their  adhesion  to  it.  With 
the  same  regard  to  my  own  safety,  I  never  went  near  the 
political  union.  Had  the  time  and  the  circumstances  come 
for  us  to  act  according  to  our  design  and  judgment,  and 
not  according  to  orders,  it  would  have  been  an  occasion 
great  enough  to  risk  all  that  we  were  risking.  It  would 
have  been  a  national  necessity.     We  would  have  either 
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1)6611  shot  dead,  or  triumphant  with  a  nation's  thanks  npon 
onr  heads.  For  either  alternative  we  were  prepared.* 
This  state  of  preparation  being  made  known  at  head- 
quarters on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  whole  people  of 
Birmingham  and  the  midland  counties  through  the  news- 
papers on  the  other,  all  plans  of  military  coercion  in  that 
neighbourhood  were  clearly  frustrated. 

The  first  probation  of  these  soldiers  was  on  the  Sunday 
after  the  Newhall  Hill  meeting.  At  all  times  hitherto, 
the  barrack-yard  had  been  the  resort  of  people  who  liked 
•  to  see  the  Greys ;'  and  on  the  preceding  Sunday,  '  there 
were  upwards  of  6000  people  within  the  gates,  most  of 
them  well-dressed  artisans,  all  wearing  ribbons  of  light 
blue  dotted  in  their  breasts,  indicating  that  they  were 
members  of  the  political  union.'  On  the  next  Sunday,  the 
scene  was  different  indeed.  The  gates  were  closed;  the 
soldiers  were  marched  to  prayers  in  the  forenoon,  and  their 
occupation  for  the  rest  of  the  day  was  rough-sharpening 
their  swords  on  the  grindstone.  This  was  at  the  time 
that  they  were  kept  supplied  with  ball-cartridge,  and 
booted  and  saddled  day  and  night.-  They  were  kept  so 
close  within  their  walls  at  present,  that  they  did  not 
know  with  any  precision  what  was  going  forward;  but 
their  impression  was — and  the  impression  soon  became  a 
rumour — ^that  the  Birmingham  Union  was  to  march  for 
London  that  night,  and  that  the  Greys  were  to  bar  its 
progress.  The  doubt  and  dread  were  not  lessened  by  the 
nature  of  their  work.  The  purpose  of  rough-sharpening 
the  swords  'was  to  make  them  inflict  a  ragged  wound. 
Not  since  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  the  swords  of 
the  Greys  undergone  the  same  process.  Old  soldiers 
spoke  of  it  and  told  the  young  ones.  Few  words  were 
spoken.  We  had  made  more  noise,  and  probably  looked 
less  solemn,  at  prayers  in  the  morning,  than  we  did  now 
grinding  our  swords.  It  was  the  Lord's  day,  and  we 
were  working.^ 

The  union  did  not  start  for  London  that  night.  It  had 
to  hold  a  meeting  the  next  day.  There  were  then  200,000 
persons  present.  They  resolved  to  pay  no  taxes  till  the 
bill  was  passed;  and  they  carried  a  declaration  of  un- 
appeasable opposition  to  the  faction  which  had  misled  the 
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king,  and  of  reasons  why  the  nation  should  demand  the 
removal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  from  the  royal  counsels. 
This  declaration  was  to  have  been  signed,  after  l^al 
revision,  by  all  the  unionists  in  the  kingdom ;  but  it  was 
not  wanted,  any  more  than  the  jagged  swords  of  the 
Greys.  The  Birmingham  Union  met  again  on  the  Wed- 
nesday for  purposes  of  thanksgiving. 

The  debating  of  the  newspapers,  and  of  all  assemblages 
of  people,  in  public  and  private,  as  to  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  true  that  the  army  was  not  to  be  relied  on,  was  &tal  to 
all  reliance  on  the  army,  and  would  have  been,  if  every 
soldier  in  the  kingdom  had  been  precisely  of  the  duke's 
way  of  thinking.  It  must  have  been  an  extreme  surprise 
to  the  great  Captain  to  find  already  that  if  the  people 
would  not  be  quiet,  there  was  not  a  way  to  make  them  so 
against  their  will.  So  it  proved,  however;  and  the  end  of 
it  was  that  if  the  duke  would  not  be  quiet,  the  people  had 
found  a  way  to  make  him  so.  On  the  second  day  after 
the  grinding  of  swords — on  Tuesday,  the  15th — Lords 
Grey  and  Althorp  intimated  to  the  two  Houses  the  joyful 
news  that  communications  were  renewed  between  the 
sovereign  and  themselves  which  rendered  it  expedient  to 
adjourn  till  ITiursday.  The  words  were  scarcely  uttered, 
before  there  was  a  rush  from  the  Houses,  to  spread  the 
tidings.  There  was  no  electric  telegraph  then ;  but  the 
news  flew  as  by  electric  agency.  By  breakfast-time  the 
next  morning,  placards  were  up  in  the  streets  of  Bir- 
mingham ;  and  presently  the  people  thronged  to  Newhall 
Hill,  after  bringing  Mr.  Attwood  into  the  town.  As  by 
an  impulse  of  the  moment,  a  minister  present  was  asked 
to  offer  thanksgiving;  and  that  prayer,  that  devout  ex- 
pression of  gratitude  for  their  bloodless  victory,  and  their 
privileges  as  exulting  freemen,  was  felt  by  the  throng  to 
be  a  fitting  sequel  to  their  last  week's  solemn  vow. 

It  must  be  some  days  before  the  facts  could  become 
perfectly  known,  or  the  future  certainly  anticipated ;  but 
men  felt  secure  enough  of  the  result  to  begin  to  return  to 
their  business.  There  had  been  a  run  on  the  Bank  of 
England  to  the  extent  of  above  £1,000,000  in  small  sums, 
l^ow,  this  began  to  flow  back  again ;  the  weaver  stepped 
into  his  loom;  the  blacksmith  blew  up  the  fire  of  his 
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forge ;  the  bnsbandmen  parted  off  into  the  fields ;  and  the 
merchants  of  London  ceased  to  crowd  the  footways  of 
Lombard  Street  all  day  long. 

In  forty- eight  hours  more  there  was  a  rumour  in  London 
that  by  some  means  unknown  the  peers  had  been  induced 
to  yield.  What  the  conjuration  was  which  brought  about 
such  a  marvel  was  not  understood  at  present ;  except  that 
some  unusual  exertion  of  his  personal  influence  had  been 
made  by  the  king.  That  the  good-behaviour  of  the  peers 
was  not  absolutely  assured,  seemed  to  be  shoMoi  by  the 
care  with  which  Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  evaded  the 
question  whether  they  had  received  any  pledge  about  a 
creation  of  peers.  By  acute  observers  it  was  supposed 
that  some  method  of  warning  or  persuasion  had  been  used 
by  the  king ;  and  that  he  held  himself  ready,  in  case  of  its 
failure,  to  create  peers  to  the  extent  necessary  for  carrying 
the  bill.  This  proved  to  be  the  truth.  The  first  ex- 
pedient was  successful ;  and  it  is  entertaining  now  to  see, 
on  looking  back  to  that  date,  how  credit  is  taken  by  the 
Lords  who  now  yielded  to  this  final  appeal,  for  having 
'  saved  the  peerage,  with  what  else  was  left  of  the  consti- 
tution.' The  final  appeal  to  the  Lords — the  last  practical 
acknowledgment  of  their  free-will — ^was  in  the  form  of  the 
following  circular-letter,  dated  from  St.  James's  Palace, 
May  17,  1832 : 

*My  dear  Lord — I  am  honoured  with  his  majesty's 
commands  to  acquaint  your  lordship  that  all  difficulties  to 
the  arrangements  in  progress  vnll  be  obviated  by  a 
declaration  in  the  House  to-night,  from  a  sufficient  number 
of  peers,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  present  state  of 
affairs,  they  have  come  to  the  resolution  of  dropping  their 
further  opposition  to  the  Eeform  Bill ;  so  that  it  may  pass 
without  delay,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present 
shape.    I  have  the  honour,  &c, 

Herbert  Taylor.' 

This,  which  was  called  the  king's  letter  to  the  waverers, 
removed  all  difficulties.  It  was  dated  on  the  Thiirs- 
day ;  and  on  that  night  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made 
his  explanation  of  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  week. 
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retiring  from  the  Hoiuse  when  he  had  finished,  and  ab- 
eenting  himself  during  all  the  remaining  discussions  of 
the  Reform  Bill.  About  100  peers  went  out  with  him, 
and  absented  themselves  in  like  manner.  On  the  next 
Monday,  the  21st,  the  peers  resumed  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  in  committee,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  protesting 
against  their  assuming  such  an  appearance  of  free-will  as 
this,  and  desiring  that  they  would  read  through  the 
whole  bill  at  once,  and  pass  it  as  quickly  as  possible — as 
men  acting  under  open  compulsion.  The  first  division 
took  place  the  next  night,  on  the  question  of  the  separate 
representation  of  the  Tower  Hamlets,  when  tbe  anti- 
reformers  exhibited  their  largest  minority — 36  to  91. 
But  this  disheartened  them ;  and  on  the  next  night  only 
16  were  present.  On  Thursday,  the  24th,  23  were 
present.  On  Wednesday,  the  30th,  the  disfranchising 
sections  of  the  bill  were  gone  through — ^the  tenderest 
points  where  all  was  painful.  These  sections  were  read 
through  with  little  discussion,  and  no  real  opposition; 
and  on  the  same  night  the  committee  finished  its  business. 
On  the  1st  of  Jime  the  report  was  received,  eighteen  peers 
recording  their  dissent  in  a  protest.  On  the  4th,  Lord 
Grey  was  ill ;  but  he  went  down  to  the  House  to  move  the 
third  reading  of  his  bill.  Unfit  for  exertion  as  he  was,  he 
was  called  up  by  an  attack  on  the  administration  from 
Lord  Harrowby.  When  he  sat  down,  it  was  suddenly, 
from  inability  to  stand  and  speak ;  but  his  last  words  on 
parliamentary  reform,  though  not  designed  to  be  the  last, 
were  a  fitting  close  to  the  testimony  of  his  whole  political 
life :  *  He  trusted  that  those  who  augured  unfavourably  of 
the  bill  would  live  to  see  all  their  ominous  forebodings 
falsified,  and  that,  after  the  angry  feelings  of  the  day  had 
passed  away,  the  measure  would  be  found  to  be,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  conservative  of  the  constitution.' 
The  majority  were  106,  the  minority  22.  The  question, 
•  That  the  bill  do  pass,'  was  put  and  carried ;  and  then  a 
great  number  of  congratulating  peers  gathered  about  tho 
venerable  minister,  who  had  so  majestically  conducted  to 
fruition  a  measure  which  he  had  advocated  before  many  of 
the  existing  generation  of  legislators  were  bom,  and 
through  long  j^ears  of  discouragement,  which  ordinary 
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nion  would  baye  taken  for  hopelessness.  The  Commons 
next  day  agreed  to  the  few  amendments  proposed  by  the 
Lords,  which  left  untouched  the  disfranchising  and  en- 
franchising clauses ;  and  on  Thursday,  June  7,  the  Beform 
Bill  became  law,  the  royal  assent  being  given  by  a 
commission,  consisting  of  the  lord  chancellor,  the  Mar- 
quises of  Lansdowne  and  Wellesley,  and  Lords  Grey, 
Holland,  and  Durham. 

It  is  not  be  supposed  that  when  Lord  Grey  received  the 
congratulations  of  his  friends,  there  was  no  melancholy 
mingled  with  his  satisfaction,  or  that  he  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  stoutest  of  his  opponents.  The  provocation 
caused  by  the  long  resistance  of  the  peers  to  a  necessary 
change,  might  naturally  blind  the  people  at  large  to  a 
portion  of  their  case,  and  might  urge  the  most  lordly  of 
the  ministers  themselves  into  a  state  of  popular  feeling  at 
which  they  might  afterwards  stand  surprised.  But  Lord 
Grey  was  too  much  of  a  man,  too  much  of  a  scholar,  too 
much  of  a  peer,  not  to  feel  and  remember,  that  by  the 
passage  of  this  act,  the  ancient  glory  of  the  House  of  his 
order  was  declared  to  have  departed.  The  change  could 
not  be  prevented.  It  was  rendered  so  imperative  by  time, 
that  the  course  of  wisdom  was  clear — to  acquiesce  in  the 
change,  and  to  obtain  the  utmost  possible  good  out  of  the 
attendant  circumstances.  But,  however  anxious  to  put  an 
end  to  the  abuses  of  borough  corruption,  and  the  inter- 
ference of  peers  with  popular  representation,  such  a  man 
as  Lord  Grey  could  not  but  remember  the  ancient  days 
when  the  lords  of  the  realm  were  the  parliament  of  the 
realm — when  there  was  no  middle  class,  and  the  peers 
were  the  protectors  of  such  popular  interests  as  existed 
then:  he  could  not  but  remember  the  majesty  of  his 
House  during  the  centuries  when  the  popular  element  was 
advancing  and  expanding ;  and  though  that  House  had  of 
late  fallen  from  its  dignity — ^become  adulterated  in  its 
quality,  and  disgraced  by  too  much  of  ignorance  and 
sordidness  in  its  self-will  and  its  claims — it  still  was  the 
British  House  of  Peers  which  was  now  overborne  and 
humbled,  and  made  conscious  that  it  existed  no  longer  as  a 
vital  part  of  the  English  constitution,  but  for  the  sake  of 
decorum  and  expediency.    It  was  natural  for  the  people — 
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the  large  majority  of  whom  contemplate  the  present  and 
the  fature  in  all  their  interests — ^to  enjoy  the  signal  proof 
now  given  of  the  continuous  rise  and  expansion  of  the 
popular  element  in  the  nation;  but  the  most  that  could 
be  expected  from  Lord  Grey  was  to  perceive  and  provide 
for  the  fact  in  the  noblest  and  the  amplest  manner.  His 
associations  were  too  much  concerned  with  the  past  to 
admit  of  his  rejoicing  with  an  unmingled  joy.  Many  of 
us  who  rejoiced  without  drawback  at  the  time,  and  held 
the  strongest  opinions  of  the  folly  and  selfishness  of  the 
Tory  peers,  can  now  see  that  they  really  were  much  to  be 
pitied ;  that  it  was  true  that  *  the  balance  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  destroyed ; '  and  that  the  change  was  something 
audacious  and  unheard  of.  In  as  far  as  these  things  were 
true,  the  Conservative  peers  had  a  claim  to  the  sympathy 
of  all  thoughtful  persons  in  their  regrets.  Their  fault  and 
folly  lay — that  fault  and  folly  which  deprived  them  of 
popular  sympathy — in  supposing  that  the  operations  of 
time  could  be  resisted,  and  their  own  position  maintained, 
by  a  mere  refusal  to  give  way.  They  lost  more  than  they 
need  have  done  by  a  foolish  and  ungracious  resistance, 
which  served  but  to  complete  and  to  proclaim  their 
humiliation.  It  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that,  as  the 
kingly  power  had  before  descended  to  a  seat  lower  than 
that  of  parliament,  the  House  of  Peers  now  took  rank  in 
the  government  below  the  Commons.  It  will  ever  stand  in 
history  that  the  House  of  Commons  became  the  true 
governing  power  in  Great  Britain  in  1832,  and  that  from 
that  date  the  other  powers  existed,  not  by  their  ovm 
strength,  but  by  a  general  agreement  founded  on  considera- 
tions as  well  of  broad  utility,  as  of  decorum  and  ancient 
affection.  In  as  far  as  the  House  of  Peers  was  now  proved 
to  be  destined  henceforward — as  the  royal  function  had 
for  some  time  been — to  exist  only  by  consent  of  the  people 
at  large,  it  might  be  truly  said  that  the  constitution  was 
destroyed;  and  the  prime-minister  who  had  conducted 
the  process  could  not  be  insensible,  even  in  the  moment  of 
his  triumph,  to  the  seriousness  and  antiquarian  melancholy 
of  the  fact,  however  convinced  he  might  be  of  the  historical 
glories  which  were  to  arise  out  of  it. 

By  the  Eeform  Bill,  as  passed,  the  representative  system 
of  the  British  Islands  became  this  • 
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In  England,  the  county  constituencies,  which  had  before 
been  fifty-two,  returning  ninety-four  members,  were  now 
increased  by  the  division  of  counties  to  eighty-two  con- 
stituencies, returning  159  members.  In  Ireland  there  was 
no  change.  In  Scotland,  the  number  of  constituencies 
and  members  remained  as  before,  but  some  shifting  took. 
place  to  secure  a  more  equitable  representation.  The 
great  increase  in  the  county  representation  is  the  chief  of 
those  features  which  would  soon  cause  the  measure  to 
be  called — as  Lords  Grey  and  Althorp  predicted — *the 
most  aristocratic  measure  that  ever  passed  the  House  of 
Commons.' 

All  boroughs  whose  population  was,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831,  under  2000,  were  disfiranchised.  iJ^fty-six 
English  boroughs,  which  before  returned  111  members, 
were  thus  extinguished  as  constituencies.  Such  boroughs 
as  had  a  population  under  4000,  and  had  hitherto  returned 
two  representatives,  were  now  to  have  one.  These  being 
thirty  in  number,  thirty  members  were  thus  reduced.  The 
united  boroughs  of  Weymouth  and  Melcombe  Eegis  were 
now  to  send  two  members  instead  of  four;  and  thus 
was  the  total  reduction  of  143  old  borough  members  pro- 
vided for. 

As  the  total  number  of  representatives  was  not  to  be 
altered,  as  decided  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  143 
were  to  be  distributed  over  new  or  newly  arranged  con- 
stituencies. New  and  large  constituencies  in  England 
and  Wales  received  63.  The  metropolitan  districts  and 
other  boroughs  with  a  population  of  25,000  and  upwards, 
were  now  to  return  two  members  each ;  and  these  took  up 
22  more.  The  remaining  21  were  to  be  returned  by  21 
boroughs  whose  population  amounted  to  12,000  and  up- 
wards. In  Ireland,  the  increase  of  the  representation  was 
only  from  35  to  39  members ;  with  an  additional  member 
given  to  Dublin  University.  In  Scotland,  there  was  much 
redistribution  of  the  franchise,  and  change  in  the  formation 
of  constituencies ;  and  the  number  of  town  representatives 
was  raised  from  15  to  23. 

There  was  much  changing  of  boundaries  where  a  popula- 
tion had  grown  up  outside  the  old  limits,  and  fixing  of 
limits  to  the  boroughs  which  had  a  large  new  population* 

VOL.  n.  2  I 
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ImproTementB  were  made  in  the  praotioe  of  wning 
-vrnts  for  new  eleotionB,  and  in  the  oondaot  of  elections,  by 
the  ordaining  of  conTenient  polling  districts,  and  the 
shortening  of  the  time  of  polling  in  contested  elections. 
The  term  of  fifteen  polling  days  in  county  elections  was 
shortened  to  two  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  and 
five  in  Ireland  ;  and  instead  of  the  old  process  of  scrutiny, 
which  occasioned  endless  delays  and  vexations,  there  was 
to  be  henceforward  only  a  comparison  of  the  voter's  state- 
ment as  to  name  and  qualification  with  his  description  in 
the  register. 

In  the  great  matter  of  the  qualification  of  voters,  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  avoid  compromise;  and  some  pro- 
visions therefore  exist  which  everybody  understands  must 
be  got  rid  of  sooner  or  later.  The  old  •  freemen '  were 
permitted  to  remain  among  the  qualified,  the  condition  of 
residence  being  imposed,  and  all  being  excluded  who  had 
been  made  freemen  since  March  1831 ;  the  fact  being 
notorious  that  a  multitude  of  such  voters  had  been  created 
by  the  corporations,  for  the  sake  of  defeating  the  reform 
measure.  The  new  borough  franchise  rested  on  the  basis 
of  inhabitancy.  Inhabittmts  of  abodes — ^whose  various 
kinds  are  specified — of  the  yearly  value  of  £10,  become 
electors,  provided  they  comply  with  all  conditions  of  re- 
gistration, payment  of  rates  and  taxes,  and  length  of  resi- 
dence. The  privileges  of  out-voters  were  abolished 
entirely,  the  elector  being  able  to  vote  only  in  the  plaoe 
where  he  resides,  or  where  he  has  property  in  land  or 
houses  of  the  required  amount.  In  Ireland,  great  changes 
were  occasioned  by  this  fixing  of  the  franchise,  as  the  cor- 
porations there  had  been  excessively  corrupt  in  the  use 
of  the  large  powers,  of  which  they  were  now  deprived. 
In  Scotland,  the  franchise  was  at  once,  and  for  the  fii^st 
time,  put  itito  the  hands  of  the  true  constituency,  while 
the  town-councils  were  deprived  of  the  powers  whidi  they 
had  grossly  abused. 

As  for  the  county  franchise,  it  was  extended  by  ad- 
mitting copyholders  and  leaseholders,  and  even,  under 
some  circumstances,  occopiers,  to  the  franchise  which  was 
before  confined  to  freeholders,  to  the  value  of  40a. ;  while 
freeholders  were  prevented  from  voting  in  both  county 
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and  Tx)TougIi  elections.  The  most  unfortunate  part  of  the 
bill  was  that  clause  proposed  by  the  Marquis  of  Chandos, 
by  which  tenants-at-will  in  the  counties,  occupying  at  a 
yearly  value  of  £50,  have  the  franchise.  By  this  provision, 
the  power  of  the  great  landed  proprietors  over  their 
tenantry  is  perpetuated ;  and  hence  arises  a  greater  frus- 
tration of  the  purposes  of  the  act  than  from  all  other  errors 
and  faults  together.  The  county  franchise  in  Ireland  was 
so  resettled  in  1829  as  to  be  little  affected  by  the  present 
act,  such  alteration  as  there  was  being  the  admission  of 
certain  copyholders,  leaseholders,  and  occupiers.  By  the 
new  arrangements,  the  county  constituency  in  Scotland 
was  much  enlarged. 

As  for  the  qualification  of  the  representative,  disabilities 
on  account  of  profession — as  the  clerical — and  the  holding 
of  modem  offices  under  the  crown,  and  of  situations  of 
government  emolument,  remained  much  as  before.  Dis- 
abilities on  account  of  religious  opinion  had  been  already 
almo6t  entirely  abrogated.  The  qualification  for  an  Eng- 
lish, Welsh,  and  Irish  member  remained  as  before  in 
regard  to  property — namely,  a  clear  estate  of  £600  a  year 
for  a  county  seat,  and  of  £300  a  year  for  a  city  or  borough 
seat.  '  The  property  qualifications  were  not  extended  to 
Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  union ;  nor  were  they  by  the 
new  act.  A  qualification  was  formerly  required  for  a 
Scottish  elector  which  is  not  necessary  for  a  Scottish  re- 
presentative now. 

Such  was  the  Eeform  Act  of  1832,  by  which  the  landed 
interests  were  brought  down  some  little  way  from  a  supre- 
macy which  had  once  been  natural  and  just,  but  which 
had  now  become  insufferably  tyrannical  and  corrupt.  As 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  classes  had  long  been 
rising  in  numbers,  property,  and  enlightenment,  it  was 
time  for  them  to  be  obtaining  a  proportionate  influence  in 
the  government  By  this  act  they  did  not  obtain  their 
due  influence ;  but  they  gained  much,  and  the  way  was 
cleared  for  more.  Great  as  was  the  gain  thus  far,  there 
was  a  yet  mightier  benefit  in  the  proof  that  the  will  of 
the  people,  when  sufficiently  intelligent  and  united,  could 
avail  to  modify  the  government  through  the  forces  of 
reason    and    tesoltition,    without   violence.      This  point 
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ascertained,  and  the  benefit  secured,  all  sulisided  into 
quiet.  Trade  and  manufactures  began  immediately  to 
prosper ;  credit  was  firm,  and  the  majority  of  the  nation 
were  in  high  hope  of  what  might  be  expected  from  a 
government  which  had  begun  its  reforms  so  nobly,  and 
promised  many  more.  There  were  some,  and  not  a  very 
few,  who  declared  that  the  sun  of  England  had  set  for 
ever ;  but  yet  nobody  could  see  that  it  was  growing  dark. 
Men  in  general  thought  that  if  i^hey  had  ever  walked  in 
broad  daylight,  it  was  now. 

The  king  was  presently  pitied  and  pardoned  as  an  old 
man,  called  late  to  the  tlione — ^more  amiable  than  en- 
lightened, and  entangled  between  public  duty  and  private 
affections  which  had  been  brought  by  the  fault  of  others 
into  contrariety ;  but,  as  was  fitting,  he  never  recovered 
his  original  popularity.  When  the  Eeform  Bill  was  once 
secure,  men  no  more  carried  a  black  flag,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, *  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes ; '  nor  a  crown  stuffed 
with  straw,  with  the  inscription,  *  Ichabod ; '  but  neither 
did  they  rend  the  clouds  again  with  cheers  for  their 
*  King  William,  the  father  of  his  country.'  There  was  no 
longer  anything  to  fear  from  him;  but  men  saw  that 
neither  was  there  anything  to  hope  from  him ;  and  he  was 
henceforth  treated  with  a  mere  decorum,  which  had  in  it 
full  as  much  of  compassion  as  of  respect. 

As  for  his  ministers,  they  were  idols,  aloft  in  a  shrine. 
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While  the  Reform  Bill  was  in  progress  and  in  jeopardy, 
little  else  was  thought  of ;  except,  indeed,  the  new  plague 
which  had  come  to  overcloud  aU  hearts,  and  to  attract  to 
itself  some  of  the  terror  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
given  entire  to  the  apprehension  of  coming  revolution. 
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There  were  many  in  those  days  who  would  have  been 
intensely  grateful  to  know,  first,  that  the  cholera  would 
have  departed  by  a  certain  day,  leaving  them  and  their 
families  in  safety ;  and  next,  that  revolution — ^by  which 
they  understood  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  social  fabric 
— would  not  happen  in  their  lifetime.  If  they  could  have 
been  assured  of  these  two  immunities,  they  would  have 
been  quite  happy,  would  have  believed  their  way  was 
clear  for  life,  and  that  alBfairs  would  remain  in  their  exist- 
ing state  as  long  as  their  own  generation  had  any  concern 
with  them.  Very  diflFerent  from  this  view  was  that  taken 
by  braver  spirits,  with  that  truer  vision  given  by  courage 
and  enlightenment.  '  The  truth  is,'  wrote  Dr.  Arnold  in 
April  1831,  *  that  we  are  arrived  at  one  of  those  periods 
in  the  progress  of  society  when  the  constitution  naturally 
undergoes  a  change,  just  as  it  did  two  centuries  ago.  It 
was  impossible  then  for  the  king  to  keep  down  the  higher 
part  of  the  middle  classes ;  it  is  impossible  now  to  keep 

down  the  middle  and  lower  parts  of  them Ono 

would  think  that  people  who  talk  against  change  were 
literally  as  well  as  metaphorically  blind,  and  really  did 
not  see  that  everything  in  themselves  and  around  them 
is  changing  every  hour  by  the  necessary  laws  of  its  being. '^ 
'  There  is  nothing  so  revolutionary,  because  there  is  nothing 
so  unnatural  and  so  convulsive  to  society,  as  the  strain  to- 
keep  things  fixed,  when  all  the  world  is  by  the  very  law 
of  its  creation  in  eternal  progress ;  and  the  cause  of  all  the 
evils  of  the  world  may  be  traced  to  that  natural  but  most 
deadly  error  of  human  indolence  and  corruption — ^that  our 
business  is  to  preserve  and  not  to  improve.' 

Such  was  the  view  taken,  and  maintained  at  first  with 
some  consistency,  by  the  ministry  which  came  into  power 
in  November  1830.  They  saw  that  a  new  period  had 
arrived,  from  which  great  changes  must  take  their  date. 
They  saw  what  opposition  would  be  raised  by  those  who 
feared  change ;  and  wliat  difficulties  by  a  host  of  sufferers 
from  existing  evils,  or  unreasonable  expectants  of  impos- 
sible good.  They  could  laugh  when  Sj'dney  Smith  said, 
in  a  speech  on  the  Eeform  Bill :  *  All  young  ladies  will 
imagine,  as  soon  as  this  bill  is  carried,  that  they  will  be 
instantly  married.    School-boys  believe  that  gerunds  and 
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flupines  will  be  aboHsbed,  and  that  oarrant-tarta  must 
ultimately  come  dowa:  in  price ;  tbe  corporal  and  sergeant 
are  sure  of  double  pay ;  bad  poets  will  expeojb  a  demand  for 
their  epics ;  fools  will  be  disappointed,  as  they  always  are.' 
Ministers  might  laugh  at  the  expectationa  of  the  fool^  and 
school-children ;;  'but  they  were  aware  that  a  multitude  of 
evils  which  miist  be  redressed  now  and  obviated  far  the 
future,  must  'be  dealt  with  in  another  manner  than  the 
sufferers  themselves  had  any  idea  of,  or  were  at  ftU  likely  to 
approve.  Not  only  had  they  to  carry  through  some  arduous 
work  in  which  they  were  supported  by  the  demand  and 
the  sympathy  of  a  majority  of  the  nation;  they  had  also 
much  to  do  which  was  not  less  imperatively  demanded, 
but  in  doing  which  they  must  adc^t  methods  which  their 
supporters  had  to  be  taught  to  understand.  To  appreciate 
their  position,  irrespective  of  the  EefoEm  Bill,  let  us  briefly 
survey  tbe  state  and  prospects  of  the  country  when  Lord 
Grey  and  his  friends  came  into  power. 

The  much-dreaded  cholera  proved  the  sipallest  of  the 
prominent  evils  of  the  time*  Its  first  assault  was  the 
most  violent ;  and  then  it  attacked  few  but  the  vicious^  the 
diseased,  and  the  feeble ;  and  it  carried  off,  in  the  whole, 
fewer  victims  than  many  an  epidemic,  before  and  since, 
which  has  run  its  course  very  quietly.  Before  its  disap- 
pearance from  the  United  Kingdom,  in:  fifteen  months,  the 
average  of  deaths  was  one  in  3^  of  those  attacked ;  and  the 
total  number  of  deaths  in  and  near  London  was  declared  to 
be  5276*  No  return  was  obtained  of  the  number  ii^  the  kiipig- 
dom.  When  it  is  remembered  how  many  deaths  happened 
in  the  noisome  places  of  our  towns,  and  in  damp  nooks  of 
wretohed  country  villages  and*  in  the  pauper  ha^^ts  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  and  among  the  hungering  Irish, 
it  is  clear  that  the  disease  could  hardly  work  any  appreci- 
able effect  in  the  open  places,  and  among  the  comfortable 
classes  of  the  kingdom.  If  a  person  of  rank  or. substance, 
or  in  healthy  middle  age,  was  attacked  here  and  there,  it 
was  spoken  of  as  a  remarkable  circumstance ;  and  the 
cholera  soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  a  visitatioi^  on  the 
vicious  and  the  poor.  Happily  the  prepar^itions  which 
depended  on  the  apprehensions  or  the  benevolence  of  the 
ridi  were  made  before  that  change,  in  the  aspect  of  the 
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new  plagne — ^the  cleansing  and  white-waahing — the  gifts 
of  clothing  and  food ;  and  the  impression  was  made  on  all 
thoTightfal  minds  that  improved  knowledge  and  care  on 
the  subject  of  health  were  the  cause  of  onr  comparative 
impunity  under  the  visitation  of  this  plague,  and  that  a 
still  improved  knowledge  and  oare  were  the  requisites  to 
a  complete  impunity  hereafter.  Though  our  progress  from 
that  day  to  this  has  been  slower  than  it  ought  to  have 
been,  the  awakening  of  society  in  England  to  the  duty 
of  care  of  the  public  health  must  date  from  the  visitation 
of  the  cholera  in  1831-2. 

The  state  of  the  rural  districts  was  fearftd  at  the  time 
of  l^e  accession  of  the  Grey  administration.  Everybody 
knew  about  the  rick-burning  and  machine-breaking ;  and 
the  thoughtless  and  narrow-minded  called  for  soldiery  and 
police,  stringent  laws  and  severe  punishments.  More 
thoughtful  persons,  however,  looked  also  at  the  condition 
of  the  agricultural  interest  generally — the  complaints  of 
distress,  renewed  from  year  to  year,  the  increase  of  pauper- 
ism and  poor-rates,,  and  the  growth  of  crime,  as  well  as 
of  misery;  and  they  saw  that  the  eyil  was  one  which 
stringent  laws  and  severe  punishments  could  not  cure,  nor 
even  reach.  They  saw  that  the  real  mischief  lay  in  the 
antiquated  and  corrupted  poor-law,  which  they  knew  to 
be  what  it  was  declared  to  be  by  a  French  commission 
sent  over  to  inquire  into  its  operation — *  the  great  political 
gangrene  of  England,  which  it  was  equally  dangerous  to 
meddle  with  and  to  let  alone.'  Under  this  system,  in  its 
union  with  the  corn-laws,  the  condition  and  prospects  of 
the  country  were  truly  such  as  to  make  sagacious  statesmen 
tremble.  No  previous  administration  had  understood  the 
mischief  in  all  its  extent  and  its  bearings ;  but  the  facts 
were,  that  while  rents  were  nominally  very  high,  no 
landowner  was  sure  of  his  income ;  that  the  farmers  were 
subject  to  fluctuations  in  their  receipts,  which  discouraged 
all  prudence  and  self-education  for  their  business;  that 
land  was  badly  tilled,  or  actually  going  out  of  cultivation ; 
that  the  quality  of  labour  was  deteriorating  incessantly, 
from  the  practice  of  paying  wages  more  and  more  out  of 
'  the  rates ;  that  the  labourers  were  becoming  more  and  more 
reckless  and  demoralised,  as  they  came  to  form  a  huge 
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pauper  class ;  that  the  honest  and  independent  of  their  order 
were  drawn  down  faster  and  faster  into  pauperism ;  that 
the  class  of  small  shopkeepers  were  becoming,  in  increasing 
nnmbers,  nnable  to  pay  rates,  and  compelled,  instead,  to 
apply  for  relief;  that  country  parishes  were  exhibiting 
themselves,  with  less  and  less  shame,  as  scenes  of  un- 
principled jobbing  and  scandalous  vice,  where  every  one 
who  could,  thrnst  his  hand  into  the  public  purse,  where 
the  honest  and  independent  became  the  victims  of  the 
knavish  and  reckless,  where  the  unchaste  might  prosper 
while  the  chaste  must  starve,  where  the  capitalists  of  the 
parish  must  sink  under  the  coalition  between  the  magis- 
tracy and  the  paupers,  and  where  ruin  impended  over  all. 
The  amount  of  money  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor 
in  England  and  Wales  had  risen  in  half  a  century  from 
under  two  millions  to  above  seven  millions  per  annum; 
and  this  vast  expenditure  went  to  increase  instead  of  to 
relieve  the  pauperism  of  the  country.  Here  was  this 
enormous  tax,  becoming  ruinous  by  annual  increase,  less 
production  from  the  land,  less  industry  among  the  labourers, 
more  vice,  more  misery,  a  great  race  of  illegitimate  children 
growing  np,  riots  by  day,  fires  by  night,  the  stout  heart  of 
England  sinking,  and  likely  to  be  soon  broken;  and  all 
from  the  existence  of  a  poor-law  system  for  whose  repeal 
or  alteration  there  was  no  popular  demand,  while  it  was 
certain  that  every  item  of  it  would  be  clutched  fast  to  the 
last  moment  by  parties  and  persons  the  most  difficult  to 
deal  with,  from  their  lack  of  either  enlightenment  or 
public  principle.  Next  to  the  reform  question,  the  gravest 
which  presented  itself  to  the  handling  of  the  new  ministry 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  the  poor-law. 

If  it  was  proposed  to  lighten  the  pressure  upon  the  poor- 
rate  by  the  resource  of  emigration,  the  question  was,  how  was 
it  to  be  done? — where  wore  the  people  to  go?  The  true 
principles  of  colonisation  were  on  the  eve  of  being  an- 
nounced, but  they  were  not  yet  understood;  and  there 
was  the  story  of  the  Swan  Kiver  settlement,  new  and  dis- 
heartening, within  every  man's  knowledge.  The  Swan 
River  settlement  dates  from  1829  as  a  Biitish  colony. 
The  accounts  given  of  the  district,  on  the  western  coast  of 
New  Holland,  by  Captain  Stirling,  who  became  its  first 
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governor,  caused  tlie  grandest  expectations.  And  the  f&vlt 
of  the  failure  did  not  lie  in  anj  deception  about  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  place.  The  fault  was  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  first  principles  of  colonisation.  Vast  tracts  of 
land  were  sold  or  granted  to  individuals.  The  colony 
was  to  be  exempted,  as  a  favour,  from  any  importation  of 
convicts.  The  settlers  were  to  be  allowed  200  acres  of 
land  for  every  labouring  man,  woman,  or  child  above  ten 
years  of  age,  that  they  should  import  into  the  colony ; 
and  forty  acres  of  land  were  given,  up  to  the  end  of  1830, 
for  every  amount  of  £3  imported  into  the  settlement  in 
any  shape.  Thus  land  snperabounded  in  proportion  to 
capital;  and  the  capital  brought  in,  though  so  scanty 
in  proportion  to  the  land,  abounded  in  proportion  to  the 
lalx)ur.  The  richest  of  the  colonists  could  obtain  no 
labourers;  and  they  sat  down  upon  their  lands,  surrounded 
by  their  rotting  goods,  their  useless  tools,  and  the  frames 
of  houses  which  there  were  no  hands  to  erect ;  without 
shelter,  and  certain  soon  to  be  without  food,  if  more  labour 
could  not  be  obtained.  Instead  of  more,  there  was  daily 
less,  as  the  few  labourers  ,who  were  on  the  spot  made  use 
of  their  first  exorbitant  earnings  to  possess  themselves  of 
enough  of  the  cheap  land  to  make  them  their  own  masters. 
Now  it  appeared  that  the  secret  of  the  success  of  other 
settlements,  pitied  for  their  liability  to  convict  immigration, 
was  in  their  convict  labour ;  and  the  Swan  Biver  colonists 
petitioned  the  government  at  home  to  send  them  convicts 
to  save  them  from  destruction.  Some  of  the  settlers 
wandered  away,  as  they  could  find  opportunity,  to  other 
colonies,  stript  of  everything,  or  carrying  the  mere  wrecks 
of  their  expensive  outfit,  and  declaring  of  the  famous 
Swan  Eiver  district,  *  It  is  a  country  to  break  one's  heart  ;* 
and,  people  at  home  heard  such  tales  of  perplexity  and 
disaster  as  shook  the  popular  confidence  in  emigration  as^  a 
resource,  and  might  well  make  the  government  hesitate  in 
regarding  it  as  a  remedy,  in  any  degree,  for  the  intolerable 
pressure  upon  the  poor-rate. 

And  what  was  the  state  of  older  colonies?  The  moral 
sense  of  the  nation  must  be  met  in  regard  to  the  abolition 
of  slavery.  From  the  time  of  the  issue  of  the  famous 
circular  in  Canning's  da^' — from  the  time  that  the  cause  of 
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the  negro  had  been  taken  up  by  the  powera  at  h<»ne — it 
was  certain  lihat  a  radical  change  must  take  place  in  the 
relation  between  the  proprietors  of  meil  and  their  legal 
human  property ;  and  none  who  saw  what  a  vast  universe 
of  morals  lies  above  and  beyond  the  range  of  the  law, 
could  for  a  moment  doubt  what  that  change*  lilrbiild  be. 
But  there  were  enough  of  men,  as  there  are  in  eveiy  oom^ 
munity,  who  isee  nothing  above  and  beyond  the  existing 
law,  to  make  the  process  of  change  appeM:  in  anticipation 
very  dif&cult  and  hazardous.  Those  interested  in  human 
proprietorship  would  perhaps  no  longer  try  to  pucih  Clark- 
son  into  the  dock  at  Liverpool,  or  even  dare  to  murder 
missionaries  at  such  a  distance  as  Demerara ;  bat  they  had 
to  be  reminded  that  laws  could  be  altered  or  abolished, 
aud  taught  that  eternal  principles  exist  which  compel  the 
destruction  of  bad  laws :  and  unwilling  pupils  like  these 
are  very  slow  at  learning  their  lesson.  This  mighty  work, 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  lay  clear  before  the  eyes  of  the 
ministers,  needing  to  be  done,  and  soon.  Another  colony 
in  the  west — Canada — was  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  but 
the  call  for  reform  there  appeared  to  be  less  pressing  than 
it  really  was,  and  no  adequate  attention  was  given  to  it  for 
yet  a  few  years.  As  for  our  great  Indian  dependencies, 
there  was  no  option  about  attending  to  them  and  their 
needs,  for  the  Company's  charter  was  about  to  expire ;  but 
it  was  a  question  oi  mighty  importance  to  fdture  ages,  as 
well  as  of  vital  consequence  to  many  millions  of  living 
men,  what  the  terms  of  the  great  East  India  proprietor- 
ship or  administration  should  be  from  this  time  forward : 
whether  the  new  doctrine  of  commercial  freedom  should 
spread  to  the  nations  of  the  east,  by  our  practice  of  it 
there;  or  whether  any  of  the  time-hallowed  monopolies 
of  the  most  majestic  of  merchant  companies  should  be 
contended  for  against  the  rising  popular  will. 

Nearer  home,  there  was  that  difficulty,  without  limit  as 
to  depth  and  extent — ^the  state  of  Ireland.  The  form  in 
which  the  spirit  of  outrage  now  showed  itself  was  opposi- 
tion to  the  Church.  It  had  become  impossible  to  collect 
tithe  in  Ireland;  and  men  saw  that  .to  collect  tithe  in 
Ireland  would  never  be  possible  again.  Here  was  the 
insulted  Church  to  be  vindicated — for  there  was  as  yet  no 
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debate  whetlier  tO'  maintaiQ  it-^-^dnd,  ^at  all  events,   the 
starving  Irish  clergy  to  be  succonred;   manj  of  whom 
bad  pawned  or  sold  their  famiture  and  clothes,  and  were 
working  like  labourers  to  raise  potatoes  to  feed  their 
children,  or  were  thankful  for  the  gift  of  a  meal  of  porridge 
for  their  fiE«nilies  from  a  neighbour.    In  England,  too,  in 
places  where  the  clei^ymen  were  strict  about  their  dues, 
an  imitation  of  Irish  methods  of  dealing  with  tithe  col- 
lectors began  to  be  heard  of ;  and  the  affair  was  becoming 
urgent.    Chancery  reform,  and  many  improvements  in  our 
judicial  system  besides,  were  needed  and  demanded.     The 
severity  of  our  criminal  law  had  been  for  many  years 
condemned;  and  one  relaxation  after  another  had  been 
procured ;  but  much  more  remained  to  be  done  than  had 
yet  been  effected.    The  infliction  of  punishment  was  still 
perniciously  uncertain,   from  the  law  ordaining  severer 
penalties  than  the  tribunals  chose  to  inflict ;  and  a  com- 
plete revision  of  the  criminal  law,  in  order  to  bring  it  into 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  a  new  age,  was  a  great  work 
pressing  to  be  done.     There  was  another  noble  task — ^new, 
beneficent,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  urgently 
necessary — ^for  which  the  nation  looked  confidently  to  the 
new  administration,  and  especially  to  the  Henry  Brougham 
who  was  so  deeply  pledged  to  the  cause :  the  work  of  pre- 
paring a  national  system  of  education  lay  before  the  new 
rulers.  •  The  struggle  and  success  of  the  people  in  the 
reform  question  was  a  plea  for  it;  the  growing  evils  of 
the  poor-law  system  were  a  plea  for  it ;  the  hope  of  the 
operative  classes,  and  the    despair  of  the  rick-burners 
and  the  machine-breakers  were  pleas  for  it.     But  these 
pleas,  and  all  others,   were  in   vain.     It  was  not  that 
Henry  Brougham,  during  his  four  years  of  power,  made 
efforts  which  were  defeated,  as  efforts  on  behalf  of  educa- 
tion have  been  since,  by  sectarian  or  other  differences :  it 
was  not  bere  that  the  disappointment  lay ;  but  in  Henry 
Brougham  never  approaching  the  subject  at  all,  during  his 
four  years  of  power.     This  affair  lay  before  the  new  ad- 
ministration, when  they  came  into  office,  with  the  others 
jufirt  enumerated ;  and  it  was  the  greatest  of  them  all.     It 
alone  was  left  untouched,  and  must  be  omitted  in  the 
narrative  of  what  was  done  between  1830  and  1884. 
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There  was,  besides,  the  currency  question,  sure  to  turn 
up,  under  all  administrations,  with  every  vicissitude  of 
the  national  fortunes;  and  now  more  sure  than  usual, 
from  the  approaching  expiration  of  the  bank  charter. 
There  was  tiie  usual  eagerness  eveiywhere  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  taxation;  and  more  than  the  usual  expectation, 
from  the  confidence  felt  that  a  reforming  ministry  would 
deal  freely  with  sinecure  offices  and  pensions  which  a  Tory- 
government  could  not  be  expected  to  touch. 

The  opportunity  must  be  taken,  while  the  spirit  of 
reform  pervaded  the  nation,  and  the  enlightened  will  of 
the  middle  classes  was  in  its  completest  union  and  rigour, 
to  reform  the  municipal  institutions  of  the  country.  A 
liberal  cabinet,  anxious  to  raise  the  national  mind  and 
character  by  an  extension  of  self-government,  could  not 
but  know  that  it  was  as  desirable  to  purify  and  enlarge 
municipal  administration  and  powers  as  to  amend  the 
parliamentary  representation.  And  this  work,  which  would 
have  been  necessary  if  they  had  had  nothing  else  to  do 
than  to  carry  parliamentary  and  corporation  reform,  was 
made  yet  more  indispensable  in  their  eyes  by  the  neces- 
sity which  they  foresaw  of  introducing  a  principle  and 
Eractice  of  centralisation,  new  to  administration  in  Eng- 
ind,  and  requiring,  not  only  a  careful  watch  over  itself, 
but  a  set-off  of  enlarged  local  powers  in  some  other  direc- 
tion. They  foresaw  that  the  perplexing  and  overwhelm- 
ing task  of  poor-law  reform  could  be  accomplished  no 
otherwise  than  by  taking  out  of  the  hands  of  local  ad- 
ministrators the  powers  which  had  been  so  long  and  sa 
grossly  abused,  that  the  wisest  and  best  individuals  could 
not  be  the  reformers  of  the  system  in  their  own  neighbour- 
hoods, but  only  its  victims.  These  powers  must  now  be 
confided  to  some  central  body,  and  by  them  locally  ad- 
ministered. Whether  this  necessity  was  a  good  or  an  evil 
one,  might  be  and  was  debated  by  the  two  orders  of  poli- 
ticians by  whom  the  great  question  of  centralisation  and 
local  administration  is  for  ever  debated ;  but,  while  some 
insisted  that  business  was  much  better  done  when  done 
lor  the  people  by  well-trained  officials,  sending  out  their 
functionaries  from  a  central  office,  and  others  contended 
that  no  such  advantages  could  compensate  for  the  loss  to 
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the  people  of  the  habit  and  the  privilege  of  managing  their 
local  affairs  for  themselves,  the  new  government  felt  that 
a  municipal  reform,  which  should  enlarge  the  local  powers 
and  public  interests  of  the  people,  would  be  the  best  safe- 
guard they  could  give  against  the  possible  evils  of  such 
centralisation  as  they  must  establish  in  the  prosecution  of 
some  other  indispensable  reforms. 

Such  was  the  series  of  works  which  lay  before  the  new 
ministry,  when  they  should  have  accomplished  their  dis- 
tinguishing achievement  of  parliamentary  reform.  The 
mere  list  is  an  indication  that  we  have  arrived  at  a  new 
period  of  history,  and  that  our  method  of  narration  must 
change  accordingly.  Hitherto,  while  governments  went 
on  from  year  to  year,  legislating  for  the  time — adding, 
amending,  abrogating,  from  session  to  session,  as  natural 
occasion  arose— our  history  could  not  but  take  something 
of  the  form  of  the  chronicle,  as  it  will  again  before  its 
close.  But  at  the  incoming  of  a  new  period,  so  marked  by 
a  great  act  of  regeneration  or  revolution — ^whichever  it 
may  be  called — ^the  chronicle  method  can  do  no  justice  to 
the  matter  to  be  conveyed.  The  story  of  the  Beform  Bill 
conld  not  be  fitly  told  but  in  regular  sequence ;  neither  can 
the  story  of  the  other  reforms  which  it  held  in  intimate 
relation.  We  have  catalogued  the  ordinary  stars  as  they 
set ;  but  now  that  a  magnificent  new  constellation  appears 
in  our  political  firmament,  we  must  do  something  more 
than  name  the  stars,  and  let  them  go  down  in  the  list. 
They  must  be  signalised,  so  that  all  may  know  what 
has  arisen.  The  story  of  these  enterprises  will  therefore 
be  given  in  sequence,  after  a  glance  at  the  condition  of 
the  new  administration  in  regard  to  its  powers  and  its 
impediments. 

Lord  Grey's  administration  was  strong  in  political  cha- 
racter. All  its  members  had  been  not  only  liberal  while 
in  opposition,  but  consistent  for  a  long  course  of  years  in 
contending  for  the  precise  objects  which  they  now  came 
into  power  for  the  purpose  of  achieving.  They  were 
strong  in  the  popular  support  from  the  beginning ;  this 
strength  went  on  increasing  during  the  two  years  occupied 
by  the  reform  struggle,  and  the  meeting  of  the  first  re- 
formed parliament ;  but  it  must,  as  every  member  of  the 
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government  oonid  not  but  know,  end  in  weakness.  Tbe 
entlinsiaBm  with  which  ministers  were  regarded  in  1832 
oonld  not  last.  From  the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  it 
must  subside ;  and,  when  idolatry  has  once  begun  to 
decline,  it  is  certain  that  the  idol  will  soon  be  found  to  be 
clay.  Lord  Brougham  was  ridiculed  for  sayinpr,  after  the 
meeting  of  the  first  reformed  parliament,  that  the  govern- 
ment was  too  strong.  Whatever  was  the  sense  in  which 
he  meant  this,  the  event  proved  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  the  government  not  to  have  had  so  overwhelming 
a  majority  as  they  could  number.  A  patriotic  minister 
wishes  to  have  as  strong  i^  opposition  as  is  consistent 
with  the  stability  of  his  government,  that  his  measures 
may  be  well  sifted,  and  all  objections  considered  before  it 
is  too  late ;  and  that  he  may  thus  share  the  responsibility 
of  his  acts  with  his  sharp-sighted  opponents.  This  kind 
of  aid  and  support  from  ihe  foe,  was  especially  needed  by 
the  Whigs,  from  their  inexperience  in  office,  and  their 
absolute  lack  of  training  for  power.  Thus  was  Lord 
Brougham  justified  in  saying  that  they  were  too  strong  in 
the  new  parliament ;  and  five  years  afterwards,  there  was 
nobody  who  would  not  have  agreed  with  him.  At  the 
moment,  however,  this  popular  support  was  a  vast  power 
for  good.  It  fixed  the  kind-hearted  but  feeble  king ;  it 
saved  time  when  the  presstire  of  work  was  extreme;  and 
it  saved  the  country  from  reflex  agitation  from  the  poli- 
tical storms  on  the  continent. 

Here,  perhaps,  ends  the  list  of  the  powers  of  the  new 
ministry.  They  were  representatives  of  liberal  principles 
of  policy ;  they  stood  high  in  political  character,  and  were 
sustained  by  unequalled  popular  support.  Some  would 
have  said  beforehand  that  they  must  be  strong  in  the 
ability  of  the  respective  members ;  but  it  did  not  prove 
80.  While  there  was  not  a  man  among  them  who  might 
not  have  been  called  able  in  his  way,  there  was  no  one  of 
them  of  commanding  ability  in  office— no  one  great  states- 
man. Lord  Brougham  was  the  man  whose  splendid  talents 
were  looked  to  for  magnificent  results ;  but  he  proved  him- 
self no  statesman ;  and  it  was  only  because  his  supposed 
statesmanship  was  wanted  that  he  was  raised  to  the  wool- 
sack while  known  to  be  no  equity  lawyer.    Borne  of  his 
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colleagues  have  since,  after  considerable  training,  shown 
high  ability  in  office — of  which  Sir  James  Graham  is  an 
eminent  example;  bnt  this  training  was  exactly  that  in 
which  they  were  unavoidably  deficient,  while  it  was 
essential  to  enable  them  to  work  together,  and  to  render 
their  respectable  amount  of  individual  ability  compensate 
for  the  absence  of  commanding  power.  This  want  of 
training  and  of  business  habits  is  particularly  incapaci- 
tating in  the  case  of  men  of  aristocratic  station,  who,  if 
they  have  not  the  discipline  of  official  life,  can  hardly 
have  any  business  habits  or  talents  at  all ;  and  again,  the 
evil  was  here  aggravated  by  the  new  ministers  having,  for 
the  most  part,  spent  their  lives  in  opposition.  Men  in 
opposition  inevitably  ibrm  and  utter  rash  judgments,  from 
having  only  partial  information  on  subjects  of  which  they 
are  called  to  judge.  They  inevitably  commit  themselves, 
so  as  to  stand  virtually  pledged  to  courses  of  which  they 
may  think  veijr  differently  amidst  the  lights  of  office. 
Thus  hampered  as  to  even  the  principles  of  much  oi  the 
work  to  be  done,  they  are  in  still  greater  difficulties  as  to 
the  procedure. 

Untrained  as  they  were,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  Whigs  to  retain  the  services  of  the  underlings  of  former 
administrations.  It  was  a  bitter,  a  well-nigh  fatal  neces- 
sity ;  but  a  necessity  it  was.  That  men  as  new  as  their 
masters,  clerks :  as  inexperienced  in  official  routine  as  the 
ministers,  could  not  have  carried  on  the  business  of  the 
departments,  needs  no  showing.  The  men  who  were  at 
the  desks  must  be  continued,  in  order  to  get  through  the 
work  of  every  day.  These  men  were  of  like  politics  with  the 
late  administration ;  or  rather,  they  were  as  much  stronger 
in  political  opinion  than  their  late  chefs  as  underlings 
are  wont  to  be  in  proportion  to  their  superiors :  they 
were  very  confident  that  their  late  masters  would  soon 
come  back  again ;  and  they  regarded  the  new  Whig  rule 
as  an  irksome  and  vexatious  interval  between  two  organic 
periods  of  strong  government.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  the  perplexed  new  ministers  and  their  friends,  the  dis- 
asters from  this  cause  were  innumerable  and  very  serious. 
They  were  misled,  quizzed,  kept  in  the  dark,  lefb  unaided 
at  critical  momenta;  in  short,  served  faithlessly  or  not  at 
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all.  It  may  be  said,  and  it  was  said,  that  a  gieat  part  of 
the  capacity  for  govemment  consists  in  securing  good 
service.  The  Whig  ministers  pleaded  that  a  man  mnst 
himself  understand  the  business  he  wants  to  have  done 
before  he  can  secure  good  service  from  fresh  hands.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  fact  was  that\  they  were  incessantly 
complaining  of  hardship  and  misadventure  from  this  cause. 
It  is  certain  also  that  their  power,  popularity,  and  useful- 
ness, were  seriously  impaired  by  the  imperfection  of  the 
work  they  produced,  and  the  flaws  in  the  schemes  they 
proposed.  Ferfection  of  detail  might  have  sufficed  in  the 
absence  of  commanding  ability  of  statesmanship,  and  com- 
manding statesmanship  might  have  overborne  the  impedi- 
ment of  imperfect  routine  execution ;  but  here,  where  both 
the  compensating  powers  were  absent,  it  is  a  strong  proof 
how  enthusiastic  was  the  national  trust  that  the  Whig 
ministers  were  enabled  to  carry  the  noble  series  of  reforms 
for  which  they  have  a  claim  to  the  acknowledgments  of  &j^ 
future  generations. 


CHAPTER  VIL 


Civil  List  —  PenaionB — Begal  Income — Pauperism  —  Oonfosion  of 
Poverty  with  Pauperism  —  New  Poor-law — ^Its  Principles  —  Its 
Machinery— Reception  of  the  Measnre— Its  Passage  and  Operation 
—Factory  Children. 

Before  the  Wellington  administration  went  out,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  resolved  that  a  select  committee 
should  examine  the  civil  list,  in  order  to  separate  the 
proper  expenditure  of  the  crown  from  a  large  and  various 
expenditure  of  another  kind  which  ought  to  be  under  the 
control  of  parliament,  but  was  not  so,  from  its  coming 
arbitrarily  under  the  head  of  civil-list  expenditure.  Hie 
Mng  and  his  new  ministers  went  heartily  to  work  to 
carry  out  the  pleasure  of  the  Commons  and  correct  the 
abuses  of  the  old  system.  The  conduct  of  the  sovereign 
on  this  occasion  was  very  honourable  to  him.  As  an 
honest,  plain-minded  man,  it  was  probably  more  satis- 
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factory  to  him  to  have  a  certain  defined  income,  paid 
and  accounted  for  quarterly,  than  to  be  troubled  wifii  a 
dozen  kinds  of  revenue,  necessitating  a  vast  complication 
of  accounts,  and  causing  him  to  be  continually  vexed  with 
applications  and  complaints  about  pensions  and  fanciful 
claims,  and  harassed  by  periodical  inquiries  and  censures 
in  parliament  about  the  pension  list.  He  might  see  how 
much  ease  and  relief  he  would  gain  by  turning  over  the 
whole  business  to  parliament  for  re-arrangement ;  but  that 
he  did  see  this  from  the  station  of  the  throne  was  such 
a  proof  of  good  sense,  and  the  grace  with  which  he 
surrendered  everything  to  the  judgment  of  his  ministers 
and  parliament  was  so  entire,  that  his  popularity  was  as 
much  strengthened  as  it  could  be  by  any  one  act.  He  and 
the  queen  relinquished  all  their  annuities ;  and  he  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  his  faijibfal  Commons  his  whole  interest 
for  life  in  all  hereditary  revenues,  droits  of  the  crown,  and 
casual  income  from  any  source  whatever,  trusting  to  their 
judgment  and  affection  to  make  sufficient  provision  for  the 
dignity  of  the  royal  fiinction,  and  for  the  comfort  of 
himself  and  his  consort. 

Now  was  the  time  for  the  reformers  and  economists  of 
the  House  to  speak  their  minds  about  the  pension  list, 
and  to  learn  all  that  could  be  told  about  it.  From  this, 
time  forward  there  was  to  be  no  more  mystery  about  the 
granting  of  pensions.  The  yearly  amount  was  to  be  fixed  ; 
and  all  secrecy  was  to  be  put  an  end  to.  There  are  many 
at  this  day  who  think  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
occasion  was  not  used  for  establishing  an  honourable 
system  of  rewards  for  public  service,  not  official,  such  as- 
might  befit  a  people  now  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the 
value  and  dignity  of  science,  literature,  and  art.  For  the 
best  benefactors  of  society — its  sages,  philosophers,  authors, 
and  artists,  men  whose  pursuits  are  the  least  likely  to 
obtain  pecuniary  recompense — there  is  in  England  no 
appropriation  worthy  of  government  to  offer,  or  of  them 
to  receive.  The  amount  left  at  the  disposal  of  the 
sovereign  is  destined  for  any  kind  or  degree  of  real  or 
imagined  service,  and  is  fer  too  trifling  to  be  of  use  in  the 
encouragement  of  lofty  pursuit,  or  the  reward  of  exalted 
service.    It  has  to  be  offered  with  an  apology,  and  received 
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with  shame ;  and  there  are  few  of  those  whose  claims  are 
strongest,  that  would  choose  to  receive  as  an  act  of  favour 
or  favonritism  from  the  minister  that  which  they  would 
regard  as  an  honour  and  unmixed  blessing  if  conferred  by 
parliament,  out  of  a  liberal  appropriate  fund.  Here  and 
there,  at  present,  a  great  natural  philosopher  receives  a 
pension  which  does  not  pay  for  his  apparatus ;  and  a  poor 
author  has  a  pittance  which  hardly  provides  him  bread,  fire, 
and  oandle,  while  he  is  penning  his  thoughts — rendering 
services  to  the  world  which  no  money  can  ever  pay  ;  and 
such  pensioners  know  that  their  names  stand  among  some 
so  unconnected  with  all  proper  purposes  qf  a  pensionL  list, 
that  the  wonder  is  how  they  ever  got  there.  It  is  not  to 
the  credit  of  England,  and  was  not  in  1831  an  honourable 
result  of  sixteen  years  of  peace,  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  pounds  should  be  annually  appropriated  for  military  and 
naval  purposes,  while  only  a  pittance  of  a  few  hundreds  was 
really  disposable  for  honour  and  encouragement  to  the 
wisdom,  knowledge,  and  ennobling  arts  by  which  the 
human  i:ace  is,  if  at  all,  to  be  exalted  above  ^  the  liability 
to  war.  This  was  the  proper  opportunity  for  establishing 
a  National  Reward  Fund;  but  it  was  missed,  and  the 
occasion  has  never  been  even  looked  for  since. 

The  pensions  charged  on  the  civil  list  for  England 
amounted  at  this  time  to  £74,200 ;  tho^e  for  Scotland,  to 
£31,222;  those  for  Ireland,  to  £53,795'-total,. £159,21 7. 
All  these  were  legally  void  by  the  death  of  the  sovereign 
who  had  granted  them ;  but  there  was  i^o  one  who  wished 
that  they  should  not  be  renewed  t^  tlie.  individual 
recipients,  if  the  system  of  granting  cQuld  be  amended. 
It  was  now  proposed  to  reduce  the  amount  charged  on  the 
civil  list  to  £75,000  for  the  three  countries,  together — the 
amount  to  be  made  up  by  the  oldest  pensions  on  the  list, 
in  order  that  the  king  might  have  some  power  of  bestow- 
ing grants  before  the  end  of  his  reign  by  the  dying  off  of 
the  oldest  pensioners.  Parliament  was  tp  de^l  with  the 
rest  as  it  thought  fit,  after  they  had  been  transferred  to 
the  consolidate  fund.  This. chief  point,  and  some,  less 
disputed  matters,  being  agreed  upon,  their  majesties* 
finaneial  affairs  stood  thus:  In  return  foi:  all  that  they 
had  surrendered,  they  were  to  receive,  in  quarterly  pay- 
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mente,  during  the  life  of  both,  the  finin  of  £510,000,  under 
the  five  following  heads : 

First  Olafis,'  ]^r  their  majeaties' privy  piine £110,000 

•:  Seoomd  „       SalarieB  of  Mb  majesty's  hoiwehold    ,     .       130,300' 
Third    „,.      Expenaes  of  his  majesty's  household  .     .       171,500 


Fourth,,        Special  and  secret  service — , — 

Fiftt    ^*     'PenaionB 75,000 

"•     ■'•'"         ■'>  r  

£510,000 

K  the  queen  survived  tor  consort,  she  was  to  have  an 
income  of  £100,000,  and  Marlborough  House  and  Bushy 
Park  jfor  residences.  Thife  opening  of  a  system  of  rationid 
management  of  royal  inconie  and  expenditure  is  worthy  of 
riecord.  The  country  had  suffered  much  in  purse  and 
patience  from,  the  extravagance  and  debts  of  royal 
personages ;  and  it  is  suffering  even  n6w ;  for  there  are 
tracts  lying  waste  in  our'-Btttish  American  Colonies;' not 
only  useless  in  thems6lv6s,  but  a  positive  impediment  to 
cultivation — tracts  made  over  by  the  Duke  of  York  to 
certain  jewellers  and  others,  hiii  creditors.  Since  the 
arrangement  fiere  chronicled,  there  have  been  no  com- 
plaints of  royal  extravagance,  no  instances  of  royal  debt; 
and,  though  we  English  do  not  admit  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  ^hppkeepers,  it  is  certain  that  we  have  so  muoh  irespeot  for 
high  prpbitj-  in  money-matters  as  to  feel  that  the  honour  of 
tliQ^^  c^owii  18  eminently  enhanced  by  the  faultl^sness  of 
jthe  Ifjsf  and  the  present  sovereign- in  living  within  their 
incomes, 

.,  ,Th^  alarming  increase  of  pauperism  throtighout  the 
kingdom  has  been  noticed.  This  increase  Wad  cOiilplained 
of,  and  adverted  to  in  terms  of  apprehension,  year  after 
year,  .in  parliament  and  elsewhere ;  and  When  the  atmual 
poor-i^ate  exceeded  seven  millicrlis,  with  a  clear  prospect  of 
augmentation,  men  began 'to ^' ask,  in*  thbir  clubs  and  by 
their  firesides,  .where  this'wA's  U6  end,  and  who  could  be 
.si^re  of  not  sinking  dowii  ^frcnh '  being  a  rate-payer  to 
becoming  a  rate-recdi^ef.  Pitrliamentjiry  committees  were 
found  to  be  useless.  A'mbi'^  stringent  search  was  needed 
than  such,  a  body  6ould  institute.  In ,  1832,  the  crown 
appointed  .a  commission  of'*  inquiry,  consisting  of  nine 
persons,  among  'whom  were  the  Bishops'  of  London  and 
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Chester,  under  whose  direction  the  condition  of  every 
parish  in  England  and  Wales  was  investigated  and 
reported.  These  reports,  in  their  mass,  and  in  the  nature 
of  their  details,  were  enongh  to  overwhelm  anj  faculties, 
and  to  extinguish  hope.  Those  whose  business  it  was  to 
receive  the  documents  and  consider  them,  as  they  came  in, 
week  after  week,  for  two  years,  could  scarcely  help 
regarding  the  nation  as  a  group  of  people,  some  busy  and 
some  gay,  on  an  island  destined  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
deep,  and  round  whose  whole  circuit  the  waves  were 
advancing,  inch  by  inch,  while  only  those  who  were 
immediately  disturbed  were  fully  conscious  of  the  danger. 
There  was  one  solid  ground  of  hope,  however— one  fixed 
point  presented — ^from  which  improvement  might  proceed. 
There  were  two  or  three  parishes  in  England  blessed  with 
the  presence  of  a  sensible  man,  sagacious  enough  to  see 
into  the  causes  of  parochial  evils,  and  powerful  enough  to 
obviate  them.  To  half-a-dozen  quiet  country  residents 
like  these,  men  aiming  only  to  do  the  duty  which  lay 
before  their  doors,  our  country  mainly  owes  its  rescue  from 
the  most  appalling  danger  which  has  ever  threatened  its 
social  condition,  and  its  comparative  purification  from  the 
worst  complication  of  vice,  perhaps,  ever  caused  by  any 
institution,  except  that  of  slavery,  for  which  she  has  in 
any  age  been  answerable.  The  amount  of  rate  was  a 
broad  fact  which  every  man  could  understand,  and  which 
any  one  might  know  from,  the  newspaper ;  but,  fearful  as 
it  was,  it  was  that  which  pressed  least  upon  the  minds  of 
the  commissioners  and  of  those  whom  they  admitted  to  a 
sight  of  the  reports.  Amons  a  multitude  of  painful  facts, 
the  most  mournful  was  the  pervading  and  unceasing 
oppression  of  virtue  and  encouragement  of  vice.  The 
poor-rate  had  become  public  spoil.  The  ignorant  believed 
it  an  inexhaustible  fund  which  belonged  to  theuL  To 
obtain  their  share,  the  brutal  bullied  the  administrators, 
the  profligate  exhibited  their  bastards  which  must  be  fed, 
the  idle  folded  their  arms  and  waited  till  they  got  it; 
ignorant  boys  and  girls  married  upon  it;  poachers, 
thieves,  and  prostitutes  extorted  it  by  intimidation; 
country  justices  lavished  it  for  popularity,  and  guardians 
for  convenience.    This  was  the  way  the  fund  went.    As 
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for  whence  it  arose — it  came,  more  and  more  every  year, 
out  of  the  capital  of  the  shopkeeper  and  the  farmer,  and  the 
diminishing  resources  of  the  country  gentleman.  The 
shopkeeper's  stock  and  returns  dwindled,  as  the  farmer's 
land  deteriorated,  and  the  gentleman's  expenditure  con* 
tracted.  The  farmer's  sons,  waiting,  at  the  age  of  five- 
and-thirty,  for  ability  to  marry  in  comfort,  saw,  in  every 
ditch,  and  field  on  the  estate,  lads  under  twenty  whose 
children  were  maintained  by  the  rates  which  were  ruining 
their  employer.  Instead  of  the  proper  number  of  labourers 
to  till  his  lands — ^labourers  paid  by  himself — the  farmer 
was  compelled  to  take  double  the  number,  whose  wages 
were  paid  partly  out  of  the  rates ;  and  these  men,  being 
employed  by  compulsion  on  him,  were  beyond  his  control 
— worked  or  not  as  they  chose — let  down  the  quality  of 
his  land,  and  disabled  him  from  employing  the  better  men 
who  would  have  toiled  hard  for  independence.  These 
better  men  sank  down  among  the  worse ;  the  rate-paying 
cjottager,  after  a  vain  struggle,  went  to  the  pay-table  to 
seek  relief;  the  modest  girl  might  starve,  while  her  bolder 
neighbour  received  1«.  6d.  per  week  for  every  illegitimate 
child.  Industry,  probity,  purity,  prudence — all  heart  and 
spirit — the  whole  soul  of  goodness — were  molting  down 
into  depravity  and  social  ruin,  like  snow  under  the  foul 
internal  fires  which  precede  the  earthquake.  There  were 
clergymen  in  the  commission,  as  well  as  politicians  and 
economists ;  and  they  took  these  things  to  heart,  and 
laboured  diligently  to  frame  suggestions  for  a  measure 
which  should  heal  and  recreate  the  moral  spirit  as  well  as 
the  economical  condition  of  society  in  England. 

To  thoughtful  observers  it  is  clear  that  the  same  grave 
aristocratic  error  which  has  before  been  adverted  to — that 
of  confounding  in  one  all  ranks  below  a  certain  level  of 
wealth — was  at  the  bottom  of  much  poor-law  abuse,  as  it 
has  been  of  the  opposition  to  its  amendment.  Gentlemen 
in  parliament  who  talk  over  poor-law  matters,  and 
gentlemen  in  the  country  who  discuss  and  administer  the 
law,  and  gentlemen  of  the  newspaper  press  who  desire, 
with  real  benevolence,  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  poor, 
have  been  too  apt  to  confound  under  this  name  classes 
more  widely  distinguishable,  in  fact  and  in  principle,  than 
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any  other  ranks  in  c«ar  society— except  only  that  of 
sovereign  and  subject.  Except  the  distinction  between 
sovereign  and  subject,  there  is  no  social  dififerenoe  ia 
England  so  wide  as  that  between  the  independent  labourer 
and  the  pauper ;  and  it  is  equally  ignorant,  immoral,  and 
impolitic  to  confound  the  two.  This  truth  was  so  apparent 
to  the  commissioners,  and  they  conyeyed  it  so  folly  to  the 
framers  of  the  new  poor-law,  that  it  forms  the  very 
foundation  of  the  measure ;  and  all  effectual  opposition  to 
the  working  of  the  system  since  it  became  law,  has 
proceeded  from  blindness  to  this  great  fact  and  fonda- 
mental  principle.  Here  are  two  classes  to  be  dealt  with 
— the  indigent,  and  the  independent  labourer,  who,  how- 
ever oppressed  by  poverty,  is  a  noble  member  of  the  state, 
and  can  lift  up  his  head  in  the  consciousness  that  he  fulfils 
the  part  of  a  citizen,  and  is  beholden  to  no  man  for  a 
degrading  charity.  In  the  pauper  class  are  many  whom 
the  state  is  willing  to  maintain,  because  they  cannot 
maintain  themselves — ^the  sufferers  under  helplessness, 
from  whatever  cause  ;  and  it  included  also,  at  the  time  of 
the  reform  of  the  poor-law,  a  much  larger  number  who 
were  not  suffering  under  any  natural  or  accidental  help- 
lessness at  all.  These  were  the  people  whom  a  hasty  and 
ignorant  humanity  call  '  the  poor,'  and  for  whose  support 
and  comfort  they  pleaded ;  pleaded  as  if  that  support  and 
comfort  were  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich  alone. 
Now,  the  very  first  aim  of  the  commissioners  was  to 
consider  the  poor — the  independent  and  virtuous  and  most 
suffering  poor.  While  magistrates  were  giving  to  pauper 
applicants  at  their  own  houses  an  additional  loaf  for 
every  child,  that  loaf  was  provided  by  the  more  high- 
minded  labourer,  who  toiled  to  raise  the  rate  demanded  of 
him,  while  he  and  his  children  were  hungering  together. 
Both  the  poor  man  and  the  pauper  were  to  be  cared  for ; 
but  neither  of  them  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  law 
ordered,  and  it  still  orders,  that  every  man  shall  be  fed ; 
but  every  law  should  provide,  as  all  moral  principle  does, 
that  the  pauper,  while  supported  by  public  charity,  should 
be  placed  in  a  lower  condition — if  only  that  were  possible 
— than  the  man  who  abstains  from  putting  out  his  hand 
to  the  public  purse.    Clear  as  this  principle  is,  and  much 
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as  it  has  been  preaclied  since  1832,  fhere  is  still  existing 
a  surprising  blindness  to  it.  Appeals  on  behalf  of  the 
pauper  are  incessantly  made,  in  forgetfalness  of  that 
class  of  the  poor  which  should  be  considered  and  cherished 
with  all  possible  honour  and  care ;  and  those  who  arc 
engaged  in  thus  considering  and  cherishing  an  all-important 
class  in  our  state,  are  reproached  with  hardness  of  heart 
towards  the  poor,  on  account  of  restrictions  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  as  safeguards  of  the  integrity  of  the 
people  and  the  capital  of  the  country.  In  the  very  few 
parishes  where  such  restrictions  had  already  been  en- 
forced, it  was  clear  that  justice  and  mercy  were,  as  they 
must  ever  be,  coincident.  In  those  parishes,  while  all 
necessitous  persons  were  relieved,  idleness,  and  not 
industry,  was  discouraged ;  prudent  marriage  was  not 
rendered  impossible  by  a  premium  on  profligacy  ;  the  land 
was  not  deteriorating,  nor  the  capital  of  the  district 
wasting  away;  farmers  employed  such  labour  as  they 
wanted,  and  could  choose  it  of  a  good  quality;  and  the 
independent  labourer  was  respected,  while  the  pauper  was 
pitied  and  fed. 

Under  the  guidance  of  these  few  examples,  and  en- 
lightened by  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  evidence,  the 
commissioners  oflfered  their  suggestions  to  government; 
and  a  bill  to  amend  the  poor-law  was  prepared  and 
proposed  to  the  consideratipn  of  parliament  early  in  1834. 

The  first  principle  of  the  new  law  was  that  of  the  old 
— that  every  necessitous  person  had  a  claim  to  relief. 
The  matter  was  to  be  much  simplified  now  by  the  repeal 
of  the  worst  restrictions  of  settlement.  If  one  main 
object  of  the  reform  was  to  encourage  industry,  it  was 
clearly  desirable  to  remove  the  impediments  to  the  circu- 
lation of  labour.  Settlement  by  hiring  and  service  was  to 
exist  no  longer ;  labour  could  freely  enter  any  parish 
where  it  was  wanted,  and  leave  it  for  another  parish 
which  might,  in  its  turn,  want  hands. 

In  observance  of  the  great  principle  that  the  indepen- 
dent labourer  was  not  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  pauper,  all 
administration  of  relief  to  the  able-bodied  at  their  own 
homes  was  to  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  possible;  and 
the  allowance  system  was  put  an  end  to  entirely.    The 
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shameless  petitioner  was  no  longer  to  carry  home  so  many 
shillings  or  loaves  for  so  many  children,  while  his  more 
honourable  neighbour  not  only  went  without,  but  bore 
part  of  the  cost.  Henceforth,  the  indigent  must  come 
into  the  workhouse  for  relief,  if  he  must  have  it.  There 
stood  the  great  house — with  shelter,  clothing,  and  food  for 
the  destitute  who  chose  to  claim  it ;  but,  in  justice  to  the 
independent  poor,  and  to  society  at  large,  there  were 
conditions  belonging  to  this  relief  which  ought  never  to 
have  been  objected  to  by  reasonable  persons,  however 
irksome  they  might  and  must  be  to  the  idle,  dissolute,  and 
extremely  ignorant,  who  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
pauper  class.  One  condition  was,  that  the  able-bodied 
should  work — should  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  for 
every  meal.  They  might  go  out  after  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours;  but  while  in  the  house  they  must 
work.  The  men,  women,  and  children  must  be  separated ; 
and  the  able-bodied  and  infirm.  The  separation  of  the 
men  and  women — husbands  and  wives  among  others — 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  common  decency,  in  an 
establishment  like  a  workhouse;  and  that  of  husbands 
and  wives  was  required  by  every  consideration  of  justice 
to  the  state,  which  could  not  rear  a  race  of  paupers  within 
the  workhouse,  to  the  prevention  of  virtuous  marriage 
without.  That  the  aged  and  infirm  should  be  separated 
from  the  able-bodied  was  necessary  to  their  own  quiet  and 
oomfort.  Their  diet  included  indulgences  which  others 
could  not  have;  and  the  turbulence  of  sturdy  paupers 
was  no  fit  spectacle  for  them.  That  the  children  should 
be  segregated  was  necessary  to  their  moral  safety  and 
educational  training.  No  part  of  the  new  law  has 
occasioned  more  complaint  and  opposition  than  this  work- 
house classification ;  and  no  part  is  more  clearly  defensible 
from  every  point  of  view,  or  more  evidently  necessary. 
Because  the  workhouses  could  not  be  permitted  to  be 
rookeries  for  pauper  families  to  roost  in,  they  were  called 
prisons ;  though  every  man  could  go  out  with  his  family 
any  day,  and  was  kept  in  only  by  the  inducement  of  a 
maintenance.  As  for  the  efiects  of  the  separation  and 
training  of  the  children,  a  curious  light  is  thrown  upon 
the  subject  by  a  discussion  which  took  place  a  few  years 
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after  ^  the  reform  was  instituted — a  discussion  among 
certain  barristers  on  circuit,  a  large  number  of  whom 
•were  dining  together,  when  some  circumstance  led  them 
to  compare  their  observations  on  workhouse  schools. 
From  the  encouragement  given  to  dissoluteness  by  the  old 
poor-law,  the  first  series  of  children  in  the  workhouses  of 
some  of  the  rural  districts  were  almost  all  illegitimate. 
The  question  discussed  by  these  barristers  was,  what  the 
effect  on  the  disrepute  of  illegitimacy  was  likely  to  be, 
in  the  course  of  another  generation,  of  the  manifest 
superiority  of  the  children  educated  in  the  workhouses 
over  those  of  the  neighbouring  peasantry  bom  in  wedlock. 
The  practical  conclusion  was,  that  the  children  of  the 
independent  labourers  must  be  educated  up  to  the  work 
house  schooling  point,  and  as  much  beyond  it  as  possible. 

In  order  to  a  complete  and  economical  classification  in 
the  workhouses,  and  for  other  obvious  reasons,  the  new 
act  provided  for  unions  of  parishes — the  rating  and  ex- 
penditure of  the  rates  remaining  a  separate  concern.  Thus, 
instead  of  half-a-dozen  small,  expensive,  and  ill-arranged 
establishments  in  as  many  different  paiishes,  one  central 
house,  properly  prepared  for  its  purposes,  would  answer 
all  objects,  and  be  under  a  completely  conspicuous  manage- 
ment. To  afford  the  necessary  control  over  such  a  system 
—a  system  so  new  and  unwelcome  to  a  host  of  local 
authorities  and  managers — a  central  board  was  indispens- 
able, by  whose  orders,  and  through  whose  assistant-com- 
missioners, everything  was  to  be  arranged,  and  to  whom  all 
appeals  were  to  be  directed.  The  central  board  was  to 
consist  of  three  commissioners  ;  and  the  assistant-commis- 
sioners were  at  first  twenty-one,  diminishing  to  nine  as 
the  new  organisation  was  completed.  No  change  was 
proposed  in  regard  to  the  rateability  of  property,  or  the 
mode  of  collecting  the  rate.  The  business  of  the  new  act 
was  with  the  application  of  the  rate  when  collected.  The 
distribution  was  left  to  guardians  and  select  vestries;  and, 
in  the  absence  of  these  authorities,  to  overseers.  The 
discretionary  power  of  magistrates  was  much  contracted, 
none  being  left  which  could  interfere  with  the  main  aim 
of  the  reform— the  subordinating  the  condition  of  the 
pauper  to  that  of  the  independent  labourer. 
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Of  the  changes  proposed  by  the  new  law,  none  was  moiB 
important  to  morals  than  that  which  i^rew  the  charge  of 
the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  npon  the  mother. 
Hitherto  the  father  had  heen  made  chargeable  upon  the 
oath  of  the  mother  as  to  his  paternity.  It  was  now  proposed 
that  the  law  should  take  no  cognizance  of  the  father  at  all. 
The  Lords,  however,  modified  this  arrangement  by  giving 
an  appeal  to  the  qnarter-sessions  against  the  father.  This 
appeal  was  rendered  sufficiently  difficult  to  leave  the  prac- 
tical operation  of  the  law  pretty  much  what  it  was  intended 
to  be,  till  a  change  was  made  in  1839,  by  which  it  was 
rendered  more  easy  to  reach  the  father.  This  change  -was 
occasioned  by  feelings  of  humanity,  which  many  wise 
persons  still  think  misguided.  When  the  law  was  framed, 
there  was  much  wonder  abroad  that  the  Bishop  of  London, 
and  many  moral  and  humane  persons  about  him,  and  not 
a  few  thoughtful  women,  were  in  favour  of  an  arrangement 
which  left  the  father  of  an  illegitimate  child  'unpunished,' 
and  threw  the  whole  burden  upon  the  mother.  The  Bishop 
of  London  and  his  coadjutors  were  presently  proved  to  be 
right  by  the  demonstration  of  facts.  The  decrease  of  il- 
legitimate births  was  what  many  called  wonderful,  but 
only  what  the  fmmers  of  the  law  had  anticipated  from 
the  removal  of  direct  pecuniary  inducement  to  profligacy, 
and  from  the  awakening  of  proper  care  in  parents  ot 
daughters,  and  of  reflection  in  the  women  themselves. 
The  first  case  or  two  occasioned  a  shock  of  surprise  and 
dismay  among  those  who  had  not  understood  the  change 
in  the  law;  and  after  that,  the  oflFence  seemed  almost  to 
disappear  in  some  districts  where  before  it  had  abounded. 
As  for  the  thoughtful  women  who  did  not  object  to  the 
new  arrangement,  their  feeling  has  been  nobly  expressed 
by  one  of  them — Mrs.  Jameson — in  a  passage  which  will 
not  be  forgotten ;  a  few  sentences  in  which  she  indicates  the 
benefit  to  the  whole  sex,  when  woman  is  made,  even  through 
apparent  hardship,  mistress  of  herself— the  guardian  o£ 
her  own  mind  and  morals,  instead  of  the  ward  of  man. 

Extracts  from  the  reports  had  been  given  to  the  public 
from  time  to  time,  and  all  reasonable  means  used  to  prepare 
the  mind  of  the  nation  for  the  new  measure.  Up  to  the 
last  moment,  it  was  impossible  to  conjecture  how  it  would 
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be  received,  and,  therefore,  how  it  woTild  work ;  for  there 
never  was  a  measure  which  more  absolutely  required,  for 
its  snccessfal  working,  the  countenance  and  co-operation 
of  the  intelligent  portion  of  society.  One  certain  thing 
was,  that  the  measure  itself  supposed  and  necessitated  a 
repeal  of  the  corn-laws — by  its  alterations  in  the  provisions 
of  settlements,  its  general  release  of  labour  from  thraldom, 
and  its  reliance  on  general  laws;  while  there  was  too  much 
reason  to  apprehend  that,  carefully  as  this  was  explained 
and  proved  to  the  ministers,  they  would  not  admit  it  in 
parliament,  if  they  did  in  their  own  minds.  The  appre- 
hension was  but  too  well  founded.  Lord  John  Eussell  and 
Lord  Althorp,  wbo  brought  forward  the  measure  in  the 
Commons,  presently  after  refused  even  to  receive  evidence 
regarding  the  operation  of  the  corn-laws ;  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, premier  of  the  administration  which  set  the  bill 
to  work,  made  a  declaration  in  the  Lords — only  less  mem- 
orable than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  against  reform 
of  parliament,  because  Lord  Melbourne  was  the  lesser  man 
— that  he  had  heard  many  mad  things  said  in  his  life ;  but 
that  the  corn-laws  could  be  repealed  was,  before  God,  the 
very  maddest  thing  he  had  ever  heard.  Yet  the  f lamers 
of  the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act  knew,  and  always  avowed 
to  the  Whig  ministers,  that  the  measure  could  never  have 
a  fair  chance  of  working  till  the  corn-laws  were  repealed  ; 
and  ivL  the  interval  they  must  pray  for  a  succession  of  good 
harvests.  On  the  occurrence  of  the  first  deficient  harvest, 
it  would  probably  be  necessary — as  they  said  in  the  freedom 
of  conversation — to  march  soldiers  to  superintend  the  en- 
forcement of  the  law.  Nor  did  any  condemnation  of  the 
measure  lie  in  this  assertion  ;  for  the  state  of  things  under 
the  old  law  was  so  desperate  that  any  determination  short 
of  desperation  in  the  enforcement  of  the  Amendment  Act 
might  be  a  mere  matter  of  prudence.  Except  for  the 
complication  of  the  corn-laws  with  this  measure,  there 
was  nothing  to  make  it  a  party  affair.  Everybody  was 
suffering  under  the  existing  system ;  and  while  the  pro- 
posed rSbrm  was  brought  forward  by  a  liberal  ministry, 
men  were  more  eager  for  it  than  the  landed  interest,  in 
and  out  of  the  House.  If  it  was  probable  that  the  country 
justices  would  resent  the  restriction  of  their  powers  in 
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tbeir  own  province,  it  was  certain  that  their  neighbonxs 
the  formerB-— of  the  same  politics — were  sinking  nnder 
the  burden  of  the  rates,  and  wonld  welcome  any  prospect 
of  relief.  As  it  was  not  a  party  matter,  it  was  impossible 
to  divine  how  the  newspapers  wonld  go.  The  only  thing 
considered  certain  nnder  this  head  was,  that  the  Times — 
the  great  paper  of  all — was  wholly  in  favour  of  the  reform. 
One  of  the  editors  had,  a  few  days  previously,  sent  a 
message  declaratory  of  intended  support,  to  some  of  the 
managers  of  the  measure.  Up  to  the  last  moment,  though 
the  prospect  was  wholly  uncertain,  everything  looked  well. 
And  at  midnight  of  the  17th  of  April,  everything  looked 
better  still.  The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  Lord  Althorp, 
had  obtained  leave  from  the  Commons  to  bring  in  the  bill. 
His  speech,  plain,  earnest,  and  impressive,  had  produced  a 
strong  eflFect  upon  the  House,  and  his  proposal  had  been 
respectfully  greeted  and  warmly  supported.  The  members 
went  home,  feeling  convinced  that  the  evils  of  the  poor- 
law  system  were  virtually  abolished,  and  that  this  *  great 
political  gangrene  of  England  *  was  successfully  dealt  Ynth 
at  last.  When  each  of  them  took  up  the  Times  from  the 
breakfast-table,  the  next  morning,  to  gratify  himself  with 
the  study  of  its  advocacy  of  the  measure — an  advocacy 
sui^e  to  be  more  finely  expressed  than  any  that  could  be 
heard  elsewhere — what  was  the  amazement  to  find  a 
thundering  article  against  the  measure !  It  became  known 
afterwards  that  the  change  in  the  mind  of  the  Times  had 
taken  place  at  the  very  last  moment.  It  was  naturally 
declared  and  believed  to  be  owing  to  evidence  received 
of  the  hostility  of  the  country  justices  to  the  measure; 
and  the  country  justices  were  not  only  the  great  provincial 
support  of  the  Times  newspaper,  but  composed  an  influence 
too  important  to  bo  lightly  regarded.  Whatever  might  be 
the  reason,  the  Times  newspaper  certainly  did,  at  the  last 
moment,  change  its  mind  about  supporting  the  new  poor- 
law.  The  fact — of  the  suddenness  of  the  change — ^in 
connection  with  the  temper  of  the  new  opposition,  is 
worth  noting,  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of  newspaper 
support  or  opposition  in  our  day.  The  side  which  the 
Times  would  take  was  a  chance  pregnant  with  good  and 
evil  consequences  which  will  influence  the  fiite  of  whole 
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generations.  The  hostility  has  been  so  venomous,  so  un- 
scrupulous, so  mischievotis  in  one  direction,  and  so  beneficial 
in  others,  so  pertinacious,  so  vigilant,  and  so  remarkably 
based  upon  the  aristocratic  error  before  alluded  to — of 
confusing  all  ranks  below  a  certain  level — ^that  it  could 
not  be  passed  over  in  the  history  of  a  time  when  the  press 
is  admitted  to  be  our  fourth  estate. 

Before  London  had  breakfasted,  a  wealthy  member  of 
the  Commons  was  in  the  city,  with  a  friend,  and  had 
bought  the  Morning  Chronicle  ;  and  comrades  were  beating 
about  for  writers  of  the  leading  articles — writers  well 
familiarised  with  the  new  measure.  The  consternation 
of  the  ministers  was  not  small.  There  was  to  be  a  cabinet 
council  that  day ;  and  the  lord  chancellor  wrote  a  note  to 
Lord  Althorp,  to  insure  his  attendance,  as  it  was  to  be 
considered  whether  the  Times  e^ould  be  propitiated  or 
defied.  Some  expressions  were  added,  not  very  compli- 
mentary to  the  editor  who  had  lately  offered  support. 
Some  tidings  having  arrived  from  Lord  Althorp  -which 
rendered  the  note  unnecessary,  it  was  torn  up,  and  the 
scraps  thrown  among  waste  papers  under  the  table.  Some 
mischievous  person  picked  them  up,  pasted  them  in  order, 
and  sent  them  to  the  person  remarked  on,  who  was  not 
propitiated  by  what  he  read.  From  that  hour,  the  viru- 
lence with  which  the  leading  paper  pursued  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  new  poor-law,  and  the  parties  concerned 
in  its  preparation,  exceeded  any  hostility  encountered  by 
the  Whig  government  from  any  other  quarter,  and  cer- 
tainly h£^  no  small  effect  in  impairing  their  much-weak- 
ened influence  and  popularity,  and  in  impeding  the  working 
of  poor-law  reform.  The  mischief  done  was  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  the  paper  in  constantly  misrepresenting  the 
enactments  and  operation  of  the  new  law;  in  imputing 
to  it  the  feidts  of  the  old  system  which  it  was  actually  in 
course  of  remedying ;  in  fostering  the  prejudices,  and  per- 
petuating the  mischievous  powers,  of  the  least  enlightened 
of  the  country  justices ;  in  upholding  the  cause  of  the  un- 
worthy among  the  indigent,  by  confounding  them  with 
the  worthy  among  the  poor ;  in  short,  by  a  partial  and 
unscruptdous  and  unintermitting  hostility  to  a  measure 
which  had  its  fatdts,  but  which  was  not  only  necessary  in 
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its  time,  bnt  an  eminent  glory  of  its  time,  and  whicfar  it 
would  have  been  a  moral  benefit  to  Englishmen  to  appre- 
ciate better  than  they  have  done.  The  good  effected  by 
this  •  hostility  has,  on  the  other  hand,  been  very  great. 
Bad  as  has  been  its  temper  and  principle,  it  has  acted  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  and  it  has  done  some  of  the  best 
work  of  humanity.  Nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  abuser  a 
hardship,  or  a  levity  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor,  has  it 
ever  let  pass.  It  has  incessantly  been  unjust,  and  more 
cruel  than  the  persons  and  usages  it  denounced ;  bnt  it 
has  induced  a  spirit  of  watchfulness  and  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibilitv  in  official  men;  it  has  evoked  a  spirit  of 
humanity  m  society,  for  which  the  whole  class  of  sufferers 
may  be  grateful,  and  for  the  sake  of  which  the  most  feeling 
moralists  may  subdue  their  natural  and  well-grounded 
resentment,  and  cheerfully,  acquiesce  in  the  results  which 
will  remain  when  the  war&re  and  all  its  disgraoeB,  on 
every  hand,  are  forgotten. 

On  the  14th  of  August  1834,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to 
the  Poor-law  Amendment  Act,  amidst  prognostications  of 
utter  fetilure  from  the  timid,  and  some  misgivings  among 
those  who  were  most  confident  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
the  measure.  These  last  knew  that  it  was  either  now  or 
never.  When  a  member  in  the  Commons  complained  of 
the  short  time  allowed  for  the  consideration  of  the  Lords* 
amendments.  Lord  Althorp  declared  that  he  would  be  a 
bold  man  who  should  bring  forward  the  bill  in  another 
session,  after  it  had  once  been  dropped.  It  is  true — ^and 
the  fact  was  repeatedly  brought  forward  in  the  cotorse  of 
the  debate — the  abuses  of  the  poor-law  were  almost  all 
under  forty  years  old ;  and  the  present  object  was  rather 
to  restore  the  principle  and  revert  to  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  Elizabeth  than  to  establish  a  new  system;  bnt 
stiU,  there  was  the  great  and  fearful  fact  before  all  men's 
eyes  of  the  demoralisation  of  the  peasantry^*  of  their 
moral  and  social  state  being  so  bad,  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  that  it  was  a  grave  question  whether  they  could 
be  retrieved.  It  must  be  now  or  never.  It  appeared  from 
the  reports  that  a  renmant  still  existed; of  the  peasant 
order  as  it  was  before  the  corruption  of  /the  poor-law;  a 
few  hearty  old  men  between  sixty  and  eighty,  sprinkled 
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through  the  country  parishes,  who  had*  for  the  forty  years 
of  misrule,  talked  of  the  good  old  times,  and  turned  away 
from  the  pay-table  with  a  disgust  which  would  operate 
well  now,  while  the  new  purification  was  going  forward. 
Of  theise,  there  would  be  fewer  every  year;  and  the  advan- 
tage of  their  presence  was  certainly  an.  additional  reason 
why  the  reform  should  not  be  delayed.  The  bill  became 
law;  the  law  came  into  speedy  operation;  for  a  time,  long 
enough  to  secure  the  reform,  the  seasons  were  kind,  and 
eventf^  were  fovourable.  Everybody  was  not  convinced — 
and  everybody  is  not  convinced  yet— of  the  blessedness  of 
the  retrieval  we  have  enjoyed.  There  are  many  who 
charge  upon  the  new  law  the  abuses  of  the  old,  and  the 
difficulties  which  attend  upon  the  veiy  institution  of  a 
poor-law ;  tbere  are  many  who  charge  upon  the  law  itself 
some  gifoss  faults  in  parts  of  its  administration ;  there  are 
many  who  will  never  be  satisfied  till  every  poor  person  is 
thoroughly  comfortable  in  his  own  home — ^a  virtuous  as- 
piration, but  one  not  to  be  fulfilled  by  a  poor-law  of  any 
nature ;  but  there  are  also  many  who  think  with  a  kind  of 
shudder  what  our  condition  would  have  been  by  this  time 
under  the  old  law,  or  a  less  stringent  relbrm.  The  facts 
which  all  men  might  know,  if  they  would,  are,  that  before 
two  years  were  out,  wages  were  rising  and  rates  were 
falling  in  the  whole  series  of  country  parishes ;  farmers 
were  employing  more  labourers ;  surplus  labour  was  ab- 
sorbed; bullying  paupers  were  transformed  into  steady 
working-men ;  the  decrease  of  illegitimate  births,  charge- 
able to  the  parish,  throughout  England,  was  nearly  10^000, 
or  nearly  13  per  cent. ;  clergymen  testified  that  they  wei'e 
relieved  from  much  of  the  pain  and  shame  of  having  to 
celebrate  marriages  where  the  bride  was  on  the  point  of 
becoming  a  mother,  or  where  the  parties  were  mere 
children,  with  no  other  prospect  than  the  parish  pay-table ; 
and,  finally,  the  rates,  which  had  risen  nearly  a  million  in 
their  annual  amount  during  the  five  years  before  the  poor- 
law  commission  was  issued,  sank  down,  in  the  course  of  the 
five  years  after  it,  from  being  upwards  of  seven  millions 
to  very  little  above  four.  After  that  time,  when  a  long 
period  of  severe  distress  ensued,  the  new.  law  was  found 
insufficient — pending  the  maintenance  of  the  oorn^laws^  it 
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muBt  be  remembered — to  deal  with  the  needs  of  otir  large 
manufacturing  towns,  as  any  other  poor-law  would  have 
been.  Of  ibis  we  shall  have  to  speak  under  its  own  date, 
as  also  of  the  changes  found  to  be  necessary  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Amendment  Act ;  but,  from  first  to  last,  its 
operation  in  the  rural  districts  has  been  not  only  salutary, 
but  nothing  short  of  salvation.  This  reform  must  ever  be 
regarded  as  in  the  first  rank  of  the  honours  of  the  Whig 
administration,  and  of  the  pregnant  victories  of  the  peace. 
The  poor-law  inquiry  was  not  the  only  one  whicn  dis- 
closed facts  of  guilt  and  misery  in  our  social  state  which 
might  have  lain  concealed  under  the  excitements  of  war, 
but  which  beccmie  gradually  revealed  amidst  the  quietude 
of  peace.  The  poor-law  commissioners  had  discovered 
how  brutal  and  wretched  was  the  condition  of  the  children 
of  rural  labourers  in  too  many  districts  of  the  country ;  of 
children  who  struggled  with  the  pigs  for  food  during  the 
day — doing  nothing  useful,  learning  nothing  which  raised 
them  above  the  beaiBts  of  the  field  ;  and  at  night  huddled 
down  on  damp  straw,  under  a  roof  of  rotten  thatch ;  or 
went  out  to  carry  poached  game,  or  fire  the  farmers' 
stacks.  Another  picture,  equally  mournful,  was  presented 
from  the  factory  districts.  Throughout  the  manu£ekcturing 
districts,  in  ordinary  years,  there  ought  to  be  a  sufficient 
provision  for  all  who  are  not  behind  their  times ;  like  the 
poor  handloom  weavers,  who  would  have  power-looms  put 
down,  to  give  them  work.  Such  cannot  be  eflfectually 
aided ;  but  among  other  classes,  if  there  were  jsense,  know- 
ledge, and  goodness,  there  need  have  been  no  poverty  at 
the  time  we  speak  of.  This  knowledge  and  goodness, 
however,  are  what  the  nation  has  taken  no  pains  to  culti- 
vate in  the  mass,  and  to  diffuse  among  the  classes  which 
are  least  able  to  desire  them  for  themselves ;  and  hence 
has  arisen  the  misery,  the  unspeakable  disgrace,  of  the 
corruption  of  the  parental  relation  among  large  numbers 
of  our  people.  At  the  time  now  under  review,  it  became 
known  that  parents  sold  their  children  to  excessive 
labour ;  and  it  has  since  become  known  that  a  considerable 
number  have  sold  them  to  death  through  the  burial-clubs 
— actually  poisoned  them  for  the  sake  of  the  burial-money, 
after  entering  the  clubs  for  the  very  purpose.     When  Mr. 
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Sadler  and  Lord  Aahley  brought  forward  the  subject  of 
the  oppression  of  the  factory  children  in  1833,  the  question 
of  legal  protection  to  these  children  was  as  difficult  a  one 
as  could  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  any  ministry  and 
parliament.  It  is  admitted  by  the  most  sagacious  to  be 
an  insoluble  difficulty.  By  guilty  neglect  we  had  brought 
ourselves  into  an  inextricable  embarrassment,  which  has 
become  only  more  apparent,  and  not  less  perplexing  to 
deal  with,  during  all  the  discussion  which  has  taken  place 
from  that  day  to  this.  Amidst  much  legislation  which 
has  been  ventured  upon,  the  question  is  apparently  as  far 
as  ever  from  being  settled — the  great  qnestion,  whether 
effectual  legislation  is  possible  between  parents  and 
children,  and  in  defiance  of  the  great  natural  laws  which 
regtdate  the  operation  of  labour  and  capital.  By  our 
guilty  neglect  we  had  placed  in  abeyance  the  still  greater 
natural  laws  of  the  human  heart,  which  alone  can  overrule 
economical  laws;  and  now  we  were  reduced  to  try  the 
fearful  experiment  whether,  by  interposing  thus  late  with 
feeble  arbitrary  decrees  and  arrangements,  we  were  likely 
to  mitigate  or  aggravate  the  existing  evil. 

Here  were  children — little  creatures  whose  life  should 
have  been  spent  in  growing,  in  body  and  mind — employed 
all  day  and  far  into  the  night,  in  the  monotonous  and 
stupefying  work  of  spinning  in  the  mills.  Most  of  the 
mills  were  found  to  be  fairly  wholesome ;  the  owners  were 
not  oppressors ;  the  pay  was  good ;  the  work  was  not  in 
itself  severe,  or  otherwise  objectionable;  and  all  repre- 
sentations of  the  case  as,  generally  speaking,  worse  than 
this,  were  found  to  be  untrue.  But  it  was  too  true  that  the 
parents  let  out  their  children  to  that  class  of  middlemen, 
the  spinners,  from  whom  neither  the  care  of  parents  nor 
the  consideration  of  educated  masters  was  to  be  looked 
for ;  and  the  children  were  kept  too  long  standing — too 
long  awake — too  long  on  the  stretch  over  work  which  was 
not  in  itself  of  a  hurtful  nature.  People  who  thought 
only  of  the  children's  instant  welfare,  and  not  of  the  con- 
siderations of  justice  and  of  actual  practicability  with 
which  the  case  was  complicated,  clamoured  for  a  law 
which  should  restrict  the  nours  of  labour,  and  determine 
the  ages  of  the  persons  who  should  be  employed  in  the 
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cotton  and  silk  milk.  Economists  showed  how  vain  had 
always  been,  and  must  ever  be,  laws  to  regnlate  labonr 
and  wages.  Statesmen  knew  how  vain  it  was  to  interfere 
by  law  with  private  relations ;  and  the  iniU-owners  com- 
plained of  the  injustice  of  arbitrarily  raising  wages ;  while 
this  was  exactly  the  prospect  which  delighted  the  open^ 
tives.  They  began  to  see  before  them  a  long  perspective 
of  legal  protection  and  privilege,  by  which  they  as  well 
as  their  children  shoidd  obtain  the  same  wages  for  less 
and  less  work,  while  too  few  of  them  perceived  that  any 
law  which  should  deprive  them  of  the  free  disposal  of  their 
own  labour  would  steal  from  them  their  only  possession, 
and  be  in  fact  a  more  flagrant  oppression  than  any  law 
had  inflicted  on  their  order  for  centuries.  Such  was  the 
diversity  of  opinion  in  society  in  1833,  when  a  demand 
was  made  in  parliament  for  an  act  which  should  regulate 
the  labour  of  children  in  factories.  The  ministers  were 
fully  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  which  they  stood,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  satisfy  all  parties,  at  the  expense  of  the 
smallest  amount  of  mischief.  They  sent  out  a  commission 
to  obtain  evidence  and  report. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  commissioners  to  report 
and  suggest,  it  was  clear  that  their  convictions  were  just 
what  might  have  been  expected.  The  evil  of  overworking 
children  was  clear.  Though  there  were  fewer  swollen 
joints,  shrunken  limbs,  and  distorted  spines,  than  had 
been  represented,  there  was  far  too  much  of  stunted  growth, 
and  far  too  little  of  the  character  of  natural  childhood, 
'among  those  who  were  called  '  the  victims  of  the  factory 
system,'  but  who  were,  in  fact,  the  victims  of  their  parents' 
poverty  or  heartlessness.  But  could  a  cure  be  found  in  a 
mere  law  ?  The  commissioners  thought  not.  They  fore- 
saw that  there  would  be  false  swearing  about  the  children's 
ages,  and  deception  in  many  ways  that  no  law  could 
obviate  or  detect ;  the  parents  from  whom  children  needed 
protection  being  exactly  those  who  would  have  least  scruple 
about  deception  and  perjury.  But  the  commissioners  had 
not  to  decide  whether  there  should  be  a  law  or  not.  It 
was  evidently  settled  that  there  should  be  one ;  and  what 
the  commissioners  had  to  do  therefore  was,  first,  to  suggest 
the  best  kind  of  law  under  the  circumstances,  and  next,  to 
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introduce  and  promote  by  it  the  measures  in  which  they 
believed  the  remedy  retily  to  lie.  About  one  of  the 
remedies  they  could  do  nothing — ^that  free  importation  of 
food  which  ought  naturally  at  once  to  accompany  a  free 
circulation  of  labour,  and  to  obviate  all  restrictions  on  it. 
The  next  most  important,  the  education  of  the  children, 
they  thought  they  could  introduce  under  the  head  of 
factory  arrangements.  The  measure  of  education  would 
be  but  small,  and  its  quality  but  poor,  if  instituted  in  a 
way  so  indirect  as  this,  and  as  an  ostensibly  subordinate 
object ;  but  the  commissioners  thought  that  any  educational 
training  was  better  than  none,  and  that  they  could  but  try 
for  this  collateral  success,  convinced  as  they  were  that  the 
measure  must  fail  in  its  professed  object.  They  therefore 
proposed  that  the  children  should  be  secured  from  working 
for  more  than  half  the  day  by  being  placed  at  school,  and 
certified  to  be  there  during  some  hours  of  the  other  half. 

The  Factory  Bill  of  1833  has  received  so  many  altera- 
tions since,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  give  a  minute 
account  of  its  provisions.  It  is  enough  to  say  that,  except 
in  silk-mills,  no  child  under  nine  years  of  age  was  to  be 
employed  at  all;  children  under  eleven  were  not  to  be 
employed  more  than  nine  hours  in  any  one  day,  nor  more 
thaji  forty-eight  hours  in  one  week;  and  after  a  time,  this 
provision  extended  to  children  under  thirteen  years  of  age. 
School  attendance  was  provided  for,  the  cost — ^not  to 
exceed  Id.  in  the  la. — ^to  be  paid  out  of  the  child's  wages, 
if  the  mill-owner  desired  it.  Medical  supervision  was 
ordered ;  and  four  factory  inspectors  were  appointed,  to 
watch  over  the  operation  of  the  act.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  that  legislation  protective  of  factory  labour  which 
has  gone  on  to  this  day ;  the  opening  of  a  great  contro- 
versy which  is  far  from  being  concluded,  and  whose  con- 
sequences lie  deep  in  a  future  which  no  man  now  living 
shall  see. 
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*'  His  laborioos  comparison  of  twenty  langnages,  though  never  pnb- 
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America  and  England,  is  of  an  altogether  higher  order  than  tEese  last 
[The  London  Imperial  and  Studenrs].  It  bears  on  its  title-page  the 
names  of  Drs.  GcHxIrich  and  Portei;  but  Inasmuch  as  its  especial  im- 
provement is  in  the  etymological  department,  the  care  of  which  was 
committed  to  Dr.  Mahn,  of  Berlin,  we  prefer  to  describe  it  in  idiort  as 
the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary.  Miftny  other  literary  men,  among  them 
Professors  Whitney  and  Dana,  aided  in  the  task  of  compilation  «nd 
revision.  On  consideration  it  seems  that  the  editors  and  contributors 
have  gone  &r  toward  improving  Webster  to  the  utmost  that  he-will 
bear  impK/ement.  The  vocabulary  has  become  aJmcst  comMCy  as_ 
regards  usiud  words,  while  ihe  definitions  keep  throughout  to  Webtl^s 
simple  earful  Btyle,  and  the  derivations  are  assigned  with  the  aid  Df 
l^ood  modem  authorities." 

**  On  the  whole,  the  Webster-Mahn  Dictionary  as  it  stands,  is  most 
respectable,  and  CEBTAINIiT  THZ  BEST  PBACTICAL  VXBJJSR 
KOnOVAUT  XSTAHT." 
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SPECIAL    DICTIONARIES   AND   WORKS 
OF    REFERENCE. 

I  

J>r.    Richardson's    Philological    Didtionary    of    the 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  Combining  Explanation  with  Etymology, 
and  copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  Best  Auth<M-ities. 
New  Edition,  with  a  Supplement  containing  additional  Word*  and 
ftixtber  UlnstrationB.  In  2  vols.  4to.  £4  14«.  6d.  Half-bound  in 
Bussia,  £5  158.^(2.    Russia,  £6  12«. 

The  Words,  with  those  of  the  same  family,  are  traced  to  their 
origin.    The  JExplanaUons  are  deduced  from  the  primitive  meaning 
through  the  various  usages.    The  Quotations  are  arranged  ohrouo- 
logictdiy,  from  the  ecurliest  period  to  the  present  time. 
The  Supplement  separately.    4to.     12«. 

An  8vo.  edition,  without  the  Quotations,  I5s.     Half-russia,  20f. 
'    BuBsia,  24«. 

Synonyms  and  Antonyms  of  the  English  Language. 

Collected  and  Contrasted.  By  the  late  Yen.  C.  J.  Shitb,  M.A. 
Post8vo.  6«. 
Synonyms  Discriminated.  A  Oatalogne  of  Synonymous 
Words  in  the  English  Language,  with  tlieir  various  Shades  of  Mean- 
ing, &e.  Illustrated  by  Quotations  from  Standard  Writers.  By  the 
*    late  Ven.  O.  J.  Smith,  M.A.    Demy  8vo.    16«. 

A  New  Biographical  Dictionary.    By  Thompson  Goopbb, 

F.S.A.,  Editor  of ''  Men  of  the  Time,"  and  Joint  Editor  of  *<  At^enio 
Oiantabrigienses."    1  vol.    8vo.    12«. 

ThiB  volume  is  not  a  mere  repetition  of  the  contents  of  previous  works, 
but  embodies  the  results  of  many  years'  laborious  research  m  rare  publica< 
tioDS  and  unpublished  documentsL  Any  note  of  omission  which  msLj  be 
sent  to  the  Publishers  will  be  duly  considered. 

**  It  tt  AD  important  •rlginal  o(mtribati<xi  to  the  literature  of  its  class  by  a  painstaking 
scholar.  ....  it  seems  in  every  way  admirable,  and  ftiUy  to  JasUiy  the  oluma  on  its 
behalf  pnt  forth  by  its  tAiim^—Jfritisk  Quatrterly  Beview. 

**  The  maas  of  Information  which  it  contains,  especially  as  regards  a  nmuber  of  authors 
man  or  less  obscure,  is  simply  astonishing.**  ~^S;pec<a^. 

•*  Comprises  in  1210  pages,  printed  very  closely  in  double  colunns,  an  enormous  amount 
of  Iillotmstion.**'— Awminer. 

"Mr.  Oooper  takes  credit  to  himself,  and  is,  we  think,  justified  in  doing  so,  for  the  great 
care  bestowed  upon  the  woric  to  insure  accuracy  as  to  facts  and  dates;  and  he  is  right 
perhaps  In  saying  that  his  dicUonary  is  tha  most  comprehensive  work  of  Its  kind  in  the 
^igUsh  language."— i'ott  MaU  Gatette, 

A  Biographical  and  Criticab  Dictionary  of  Painters 
and  Engravers.  With  a  list  of  Ciphers,  Monograms,  and  Harks. 
By  Michael  Bbyan.  Enlarged  Edition,  toUh  numerom  <iddUi(ms,  by 
GhDOBafl  Stanley.    Imperial  8vo.    £2  28, 

A  Supplement  of  Recent  and  Living  Painters.    By 

H^HY  Ottley.     128. 

The  Cottage  Gardener's  Dictionary.    With  a  Supple- 

,    ment,  containing  all  the  new  plants  and  varieties  to  the  year  1869. ^ 
Edited  by  George  TV.  Johnson.    Post  8vo.    Cloth.    6s,  6d, 
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STAND AED'  WORKS  PUBLISHEB  B7 


THE  ALDINE  SERIES  OF  THrBRtTISH  POETS, 

CHEAP  EMTION. 

In  Pifky-two  Volumes,  Bound  in  Oloth,  at  EighteeBp.Qace  eacL 
Volume. 


Ak«udd«,  vitk  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
A.  Dyob,  and  additional  Lettcra.    is.  Gd, 

-Seattle,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
A.  DVOK.    It.  9d, 

Bumf)  with  Memoir  by  Sir  Harrie 
NKQLAfl,  and  additiona!  Copyright  Pieces. 
!    8  vols.    4#,«d. 

Butler,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bey.  J. 
MmrOKD.    2  ToL^    3«. 

Chameer,  edited  by  B-  Morris,  with 
Memoir  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas.    €  v»l& 

OharchUl,  Tooke's  Sditioa,  revised, 
^  with  Mem«ir,  by  Jambs  Hasnat.   2yols. 

Ctflliu,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by  W. 
Mot  Thomas.   1«.  6<i 

Cewper,  inolnding  his  TranslatiLont. 
Edited*^  ytiih  Memoir,  and  Additionid 
OopjTlgfa«  PieoeSi  by -John  Bbuob,  F.S.A.. 
8y*l8<    4M.m. 

.  Bryden,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
R.  Hoopssi,  F&A.-  GarefuUy  reviBed, 
STolB.    U.6d, 

Taloener,  with  Mem^r  by  thO>Bev, 

J.  MlTVORD.     l«.6<i. 

Goldsmith,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev. 
J;  MitroB»4    Revised.    It.  ed. 

0ra7,  with,  Notes  and  Memoir  by  the 
Be7.  John  Mitfobd.    it.  6d. 


Eirke  White)  with  Memoir  by  4Sir  H> 

Nicolas,  and  addlUoDalKoteK  CareftUI? 
revised.    U.  6dL 

Milton,  with  M^inoir  by  the  Bev.  J. 
Mitfobd.    3  veto,    4*.  Wi 

Pamell,  with  fMemoir  by  th«;Bev. 
J.  MiTFORn.   It.  OA, 

Pope,  with  Memoir  by4he  Sdv.  A. 

DrCB.    8  vols.    UiBd^  ' 

Prior,  with  Memoir  by  tho  Bev.  J. 

'  MitFOBB.     2  vols.     3S. 

Shakespeare,  with  JCemoir  by  the 

Rev.  A.  Dtob.    1«.  6(2. 

Spenser,  edited,  with  Mw^it^  by 
J.  Pa¥»«  GocuBft.    S  voto."  rfcc6d*- 

Surrey,  edited,  with  Memoir,  by 
Jambs  Ybowbu,.    it.  es. 

swift,  with  Memoir  by  the  Bev;  J.-- 
MiiFOBO.    3  vols.    it.ed.' 

Thomson,  with  Metooir  by  Sir,  K 
Nicolas.  Annotated  by  Pbtkb  CfeWHse- 
bam,  FJSLA.,  and  additional  Foettvcaie- 
folly  revised.    2  vols.    3«. 

Wyatt,  edited,  with.  lE9mbir»'  by 
Jambs  Tbo-wtbll.    U.  6cL 

Y^nng,.  with^  Memoir  by  the  <B«v.  J. 
MixFOBD,  and  a^dkional  ^ovm.  2rVoU. 
3s. 


C  iinplete  sets  may  be  obtained,  bound  In  half-morocoo.    iCO  9s. 

N.B.—Coples  of  the  Fine  Papef  Edition,  with  Portraits,  may  still  be  l»d,^  price  St.  po 
raixame  (c>z«apt  Collins.  31/  6d.). 
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TttE  kimi'  EDfflON  OF  THE  BfiHISH-  POETS. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SERIES. 

Tas'^&tlf-t^o  volumee  whioli  hft.¥a  hittiexto  formed  .th^v  w€jyUkQO«ua 
Aldine  Series,  embody  the  works  of  nearly  all  the  more  popnlar  English 
poetical  writerEr,  whethei  lyaale,  epic,  ox  sttblrlc,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  oentiiry.  But  since  that  time  the  wonderful  fertility  of  ikiglish 
literature  has  produced  many  writers  equ§l,  and  in  some^sases  far.sup^c^,  - 
ta  the  majority  of  their  predecessors  IL  and  the  widely  augmented  roll  ot 
acknowledged  English  poets  now  contains  m:\ny  names  not  represented 
in  the  serieB  of  ''•Aldine  Poets.*V 

'With  .a  TOWvof  pToyidifl^.ff>r,tlu9  yrskX^U.  atid  of  mfi,king  a  .series  whi^ 
haaJojjg  held  fi^high  p]iv^  hx  puhliff.  e9.Umiitiqn  a  more,  adequate  represen- 
.tation.oi  th^wUcJe^  bodj!  of .Eng}iiih:,p9etry,  the  Publishers  have  deterf- 
nwedto  is^if^  ai3QCQ^d  s^ri^  wh^uh  wiJJL  coi^tain  son^  of  the  ol4er  P9^t4^ 
and  the  worksi.p^  r^9At,.W4iter8,.SQ.far  a^, may  be  practi<;ablci  by  .arrang&< 
ment  with  the  representatives  of  the  poets  whose  works  aj  e  stil]  oupyright. 

One  Yolume,  or  more,  at  a  tiine  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals ;  they 
will  be  uniform  in  binding  and  stylo  with  the  last  fine-paper  edition  of  the 
Aldine  Poets,  in  fcap.  .8yo.  sizct.printed^  attthe  Chiswiok  Press.  Pri^e 
6».  per  volume. 

Elafth^ volume  will  b^^t^d  mtk.  notfy^  where  uj^ce^js^ry  for  eluoidation  of 
the  text;  a  ^m^mi^u^wiU  b^«p);i$$2^ei(jli>.a»(l.i^.p|)i't^^Jk  where^an  authentic 
one  is  accessible. 

The  following  are  already  pablkhed  :-*. 

Thb  Poibib  OF-WOLiAtf-  BjjjkXM,  Wfth  Memoir  by  V?i  M.  Rossetti, 
and  portrait  by  J^qoa*i 

Thb  Posifis  or  ^aeriBL  Boons.-  Witi«>M^moir.l)9i^;E4frAfd' Bell,  and 
portrait  by  J^^^3. 

TwPo$s9  OF  ThqwA9  Ohatterto^.  2,  vols,  Ekiit^  by.  the  R^v. 
W.  Skeat,  with  Memoir  by  Edward  Rell. 

Thb  Poems  of  Sib  Walter  KAUSiOBi  Sibv  HuaH  Qoorre^v  aod  Selec- 
lionB  from  other  Cflnrlly  Foet§^  Witi .  I|itrodi»c?tion  by  tl^  R^v*.  Dr. 
Hannah,  And  portrait  of  Sir  W.  Raleigh. 

The  -Poems  of  Thomas  Campbell,  With  Memoir  by  W.  AUingham, 
and  poftsrait  by  Jttens.] 

The  Pobms  of  Geobgb  Hbbbbrip.  (Compile  Edition  )  Witb  Memoir 
byrt^%B^vA«  Q.  Gc-oa^ct^.ftndt  portrait. 

The  Poems  of  John  Keats.  With  Memoir  by  Lord  Houghton,  and 
portraJt.by.Jpens* 
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BTANDABD  W0SK8  FUBLISHm)  BY 


In  Ten  Volume9^ price  2<.  6d.  each;  in  haif-marocco^  £2.  lOt.  ' 

the  8et. 

CHEAP   ALDINE    EDITION    OF 

SHAKESPEAEE'S    DRAMATIC    WORKS. 

Edited  by  S.  W.  SINGEE. 

Unfform  toith  the  Cheap  Edition  of  the  Aldm$  FoeU. 


Tbm  formation  of  numerous  Shftkoflpeare  Reading  Soeietiefi  baa  oveated 
a  demand  for  a  cheap  portable  edition,  with  ugqiblb  ttfb,  that  shall  peo- 
yide  a  sound  text  with  snch  notes  as  may  help  to  elucidate  the  Ttn^-ning 
mi  assist  in  the  better  understanding  of  the  author.  The  PoblishelB 
therefore  determined  to  reprint  Mr.  Sin^s  well-known  Edition,  published 
in  10  vols.,  small  8yo.,  for  some  time  out  of  print,  and  issue  it  in  a  cheap 
form,  uniform  witb  the  well-known  Aldine  Edition  of  British  Toets. 


CONTENTS. 

Vol,  L  The  life  of  Shakespeare.    The  Tempest    The  Two  Gentlemen 
of  Verona.    The  Meny  Wives  of  Windsor.    Measura  £»' 
Measure. 
'  YoVJLL  Cknnedy  of  Errors.    Much  Ado  about  Nothing.    Iioye's  Labour 
Lost    Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream.    Mezchiant  of  Yenioe. 

YdLUL  Ab  Yon  Like  It    Taming  of  the  Shrew.    All's  Well  that 

EndsWeU.    Twelfth  Night,  or  What  Tou  WHL 
Yd.  lY.  Winter's  Tale.    Peridos.    King  John.    King  Biohard  H. 
Yol.  T.  King  Heniy  lY.,  Parts  L  and  U.    King  Henry  Y. 
YoL  YL' King  Henry  YL»  Parts  L II.  and  IIL    King  Bichaid  UL 
YoL  YH.  King  Henry  YIII.    Troilus  and  Gresfflda.    Goriolanus, 

'  YoL  YIIL  Titus  Andronious.    Bomeo  and.  Juliet.    Timcn  of  Athens. 

Julius  Giesar. 
VoL  IX.  Macbeth.    Hamlet    Eing  Lear. 
Yol.  X  Othello.    Antony  and  Cleopatra.    Oymbeline. 

Uniform  wUh  the  above,  price  2$,  6d ;  in  half-morocco,  5«.     ^ 
OBITICAL   ESSAYS  ON  THE  PLAYS  OF   SHAfiESPEARE, 
By  William  Watkiss  Llotp; 
Qiving  a  succinct  account  of  the  origin  and  source  of  each  play,  where 

ascertainable  and  careful  criticisms  on  the  subject-inatter  of  each.  * 
A  few  copies  of  this  Work  haw  been  pHniea  u>  rattle  with  the  fine^paper  Edition  iff  fkt 
Aldine  Poets.    The  price  for  the  Eleven  Voltmes  {not  told  »^airatdy\  it  £1169, 
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GEOBGE  BELLI&  SOA'S. 


POCKET   VOLUMES. 

JL  SsBias  of  Bdect  Works  of  FaTOnrito  AnthorB,  adapted  for  general  reading;  moderate  In 
ptioe,  compact  and  elegant  in  form,  and  execnted  in  a  style  fitting  fbem  to  be  pemia- 
nentiy  preserved.    Imperial  32mo.,  doth. 


Oath's  Parables  from  Nature. 
2vcdj3.    bs,  [Juit  publithed, 

Gaptam  Marzyat's  Masterman. 
Ready,  2s,  6d.  [Juit  puUiihed, 

Lamb*8  ^ia.     Ellaua  and  Last  Essay 

'  with  Memoir,  by  Babrt  Cobhwalu    2 

vols,    5s.  [Juit  publithed. 

Bacon*!  EBsayi.    2«.  od. 

.Biinu*8  Poems.    Bs. 

Songf .    3«. 

Coleridge's  Poems.    Ss, 

0,  XMLbdiXL^s  Sea  Songs  and  Ballads. 
And  otlierg.    Ss. 

KidsMpman,  The.  Autobiographical 
SkotdMfl  of  his  own  early  Gaieer,  by  Cap- 
tain BAsa  EUu..  BJ^.,  F1U3.    S«.6d. 

Lientenant  and  Commander.  By 
Captain  Basil  Hall.  tLN..  F.BJS.    3t.  ed. 

Oeorgo  Herberts  Poems.    2^.  6dL 
2s. 


Works.    3«.  ed. 

The  Sketch  Book.    By^  WASHmQax>N 

Invnro.    3s.  6d. 
Tales  of  a  Traveller.    By  Washinq- 

lOH  Iryikg.    3s,  6d. 
Charles  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shak- 

speare.    3s. 

LongfDllow^s  Eyangeline  and  Voices, 

Sea-side,  and  PoemB  on  Sl^yexy.    3s. 
Milton's  Paradise  Lost.    d«. 

Begained,  ft  other  Poems.  3i, 

Bobin  Hood  Ballads.  Ss. 
Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.    8«. 

Walton's  Complete  Angler,  Por- 
traits and  lUmtnOumt,    3s. 

Lives  of  Bonne,    Wotton, 

Hooker,  &c    3s.  M. 

White's  Natural  BOstory  of  BtU 
bomcL    Ss.  6d. 


Shakiq^art^s  Plays  ft  Poems.  Keightlbt's  Edition.  13  Yok.  in  doih  case,  21s« 


ELZEVIR    SERIES. 

Small  fbap.  Sro. 

Tbibb  Yohunea  are  issued  uider  the  general  title  of  **  BLZBTxa  Sbbos^"  to  < 
them  flrom  other  coUectioDs.  This  general  title  has  been  adopted  to  indicate  the  spirit  in  whi 
they  are  prepared ;  that  Is  to  say,  with  the  greatest  poasiDle  aoouraoyas  legaids  text,  and 
the  highest  degree  of  beauty  that  can  be  attained  in  the  workmanship^ 
'  Th^  are  prhited  at  the  Ghiswick  PreiS,  on  fine  paper,  with  wide  manglns,  and  Issoed  in 
»De«t  doth  binding. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book.  $8,  W?<A 
JPofimit. 

—  Tales  of  a  Traveller.    Sa. 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost  4s,  6d.  With 

Pinirait 
-—  Begained.    4a.  Qd, 

Shakspeare's  Plays  and  Poems. 
OarefoUy  edited  by  Tuokab  Kbghxlbt. 
In  seven  volumes.    6s.  each. 

Sonthey's  Life  of  Nelson.     4s.  6d. 

WUh  Fortmit  cf  Nelson. 

Walton's  Angler.    4».  6<f.     WtM  a 

Lives  of    Donne,   Hooker, 

Herbert,  &C.    fis.    HVtit  iWtnUt. 


Longfbllow's  Evangeline,  Voices, 
Seaside  and  Fii^HBide.  As.  6d.  WSk 
JPortnuit, 

-^^^ —  Hiawatha,  and  The  Ctolden 
Legend.    4s.  (kl. 

— ; — Wayside  Inn,  Miles  Standish, 

"   Spanish  Stodent    4s.  6d. 

Bnms's  Poetical  Works.  4s.  Sd, 
msi  porttua. 

■  Bongs  and  Ballads.  4s,  Sd. 

these  Editions  contain  aU  (he  eopjfrif^ 
pieces  ptOUthed  in  the  Mdine  Edition. 

Cowper's  Poetical  Works.    2  toIb., 

eac^  4s.  6d.    WUh  Portraa. 
Coleridge's  Poems.     48. 6d,     With 

Portrostm 
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HISTORY  AND  TRAVELS, 
Rome   said   the    Gampagna.     A  HiBtorioal  imd  T^por^ 

gra^ical  Dettcription  ot  the  Site,  Bulldiiigs^^aad  Nelgbboai4i09d  of  ^Ddent  Rota^.  .B7 

the  Kev.  Rc»BE»T  Burn,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.    Witt 

eighty  engmvinjift  by  Jrwitt,  ATid  numorou* Mftpaand  Plans,    Dea^  4to*    £^  -a*,- 

AXL  ftddi/ioniJ  'Pl&n  aad  ad  Appeudix.  briuging.  thuL.WorlL  down  to  lST€,.bae.b9QB'  . 

added.' 

Ancient  Atbeais;  its  History,  Typography,  asjtil  ]^ 

MAINS.  By  Thomas  Uevbt  Dtbb,  LL.U.,  Aothor  of  The  History  offEe&^igjigfr^ 
Rome/'    Sapei<-royal  >uvo.    lUuatrated,  doth.    41  60 

The  History  of  the  Kings  of  Rome.     By  lisv  T:  EL 

Dtkr,  Author  of  the  "History  of  ttie  City  of  Rome;**  "Pompeii:  ita  Hatoiy^ 
Anliqnlties,"  &c.,  with  a  Prefatory  Dissertation  on  the  Sonroee  and  Evidence^ of ^E^arly 
Roman  History.     8to.    16». 

Modem  ITarope,  from  thQ  Fall,  of  Constaal^ixLoptor.m; 

•1453.  By  Thomas  Hen»y  Dykb,  LL.D.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Gg«tiQiwd^ 
In  6  vols.    £2  12^.  ed. 

The  Decline  of  the  Roman  Republic:  By  tke  late  Qbor»e 

£oNG,  MA-,  Editor  of  "C8esar*8  Commantaries,''  "Cicero's  Ortttlona,"  &C     8vo. 
Vol.  1.  From  the  I>stroctlon  of  Carthage  to  the  Eli*i>f -  the  Jxigiirthine  WJfri-  l«t. 
Vol.  II.  To  the  Death  of  Sertorlns.    lAs^ 
Vol  Ul.  IncJadiiig  the. third.  MiOmUatic  Wai^sthe  GatlUatiGQixsiifacsr*  azKBheiOav-. 

snlship  of  C.  Jnlmd  Ceesar.    14s. 
VoU  IV.  History  of  Csesar's  Oallic  Cammigns  and  of  contemporaneous  events.  14*. 
Vol.>V.  From,  the  Invasios  of  Italy  byiJnliwC«8ar:ta(hirJ>e»tW.  Ua., 

A  History  of  England  during  the  Early  and  Middle 

AGES.  By  C.  H.  Pbakwmt,  MiA.,  Fellow  slrOriei  ColU-gSi  Oxford,  and  late  Lectcrer 
In  History  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edititm,  revised  and  enlarged.  8vo. 
VoL  I.  to  the  Death  of  Cceur  de  I^m.    l«t*    VoL  II.  to  the  Death  of  Edward  I.    \i». 

Historical .  Maps^ of  England...   By  C.  H«, FsiARsoi^ %J^, 

FV)lio.    Seoond>£dlttoBv:Te«dseA«^.  31a.  ««i^. 
As  Attes  ecmiiiiitea.  Eiv&  Ma]^^  JE^^stead  alijdiiltoent .pei^o4i  istAnfi^lSm'S^^vBA' 
Middle  Agea 

The  Footsteps  of  our  Lord   and    His   Apo9ldee>  iaoL. 

PALESTINE,  SYRIA,  GREECE,  AND  TTALY.    By  W.  H.  Bartlbtt.    SevenOi  . 
Edition,  witta^numarooaiEugr^vliiipu.  In  oociAta,  vatainob^  H«Bds«)mel3rMbMa|4ixtaiL 
wahiut,  18«.    Cloth  gilt,  lOsi^ftl^ 

Forty    Days  in:  the    Desert ,  c«(i  the^Trskek..  of  QS0. 

liiBAELIT^i  or^  a  JcRHney  froniOaiTO  to  Monnt  Sinai  and  Fetra.  Qy  W.  H.  Bast- 
LETT.  4to.  With  25  Steel  Engjfavinga.  Hjiq^m^  waUmiti,bii^ng.aa4....  QMh  gUt, 
10s.  6d».  -  -  - 

Th(KNxl0.  Boat;  ok,  Gli]»|>sea.in  the.lUand.olEi^t^ 

By  W.  HiBwkKTjjrr*. .  New  Edktiftia,  with  33  Steel  Engravings.  4to.,  WaUnuts^iS*. 
Cloth  gil<H03..W. 

The-  Desertr  of  tasite  Exodus.    Joraaaeys^  om  Foot  in  the 

Wilderness  of  the  Forty  Tears*  Wanderings,  imderiakeD  In-  connection -with  the 
Ordnance  Survey  eft  Bteai^Qd  Iha  Palsstine  Exploration  FmidLvB^.  EU  iJUP*T.nsy^.A^ 
Lord  Almoner's  Profesaux  oh  Arabic  and  Fellow  of  St.  Jahn'e  C^U^ge,  CambiiidgB, 
Member  of  tlie  Asiatic  Society,  and  of  the  Socletede  Paris.  Wftb  Maps,  and  numerous. 
IltBstra^iOBa  from  Pholegraphis  and  Drawinfi$B' taken  en  tl»  spotb)*-^  .Su]|i|49Qrper' 
Expedttion.  aod  C.  Fi  TTBWHivri)BiAKS.    2  vols.    8vo.    28«. 
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GBOBGE  BELL  <fe  SONS. 


STANDARD   WORKS. 


Corpus  Poetarum  Latinoram.    Edited  by  E.  Walkbr. 

One  thiok  voL  8vo.    Cloth,  18i. 
/Containing  •.M}attilhi8,  LucreUuff,  Vlrgilins,  Tlbtilltie,    PropertJns^  CMdlns^l  Hdtattu^ 
Fh&edtii8».I.AicaniuietPera{iu,  JavrnHllM,  MAriialiB,  Sulpicia,  Statias,  Si]iiui<ItaUcaB»4 Valerius 
FIafica0».GalpamiQ8  Sicolos,  AnsuDiub,  and  Cl&udlanuB. 

Gruden's  Concordance  to  the  Oldund  Kew  T^stftiaent, 

or  an  Alphabetical  and  ClaMsiiied  Index  to  the  Holy  Bible,  spedaUradaptfri'  for  Snoday 
School  Teachers,  oontaitiing  nearly  64,000  referencee.  Thoxoagnjiy  revised  and  con* 
densed  by^O.  H.  Haknat.    Fcap.-  2t.  .  ' 

Perowne  (Canon);     The    Book  of  P^ahnB.     A"  New 

Translation,  with  Introductions  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory.  By  the  Very  Rev.^ 
J.  J.  &FEWABT  Prrownb,  Duan  of  Peterborough.  8vo.  Vol.  JL,rourtb  EdliiK)i«  ISt.  \' 
YoU  IL,  Fonrtb.  Edition.  Ifts-. 

Adams  (Dr.  E.).    The*  Elements  of  the  English  Lan- 

G<7AG£.    By  KAvwn  Aoam&  Fu.D.    I«^teenth  Edition.-  Post  8vo.-  4«i'eit> 

Whewell  (Dr.).  Elements  of  Morality,  including  J*6Uty, 

By  W.  Wu«\>Ta.L,  D.D..  formerly  Master  of  Trinity  CoUego,  Cambridge.  Fourth 
Edition.    In  1  vol.    Svo.    15?. 

Gilbaxt  (J.   W.).     The   Principles    and   Practice   of 

BASKING.    By  thelate  J.  W.  OitBAKT.    New  iklltion;  roviaed  (1871),    8to.    ,Wi. 


BIOGRAPHIES  BY  THJE  LATE  SIR  ARTHUR  RELPS^  K^CB. 
The  Life  of  Hernando  Oortes,  and  the  Contjuest  of 

JlKXIOa    Dedicatadto  Hbonas  Carlyl«.\  2  vols.    Crown  Svo.    isit/ 

The  Life  of  Christopher  Coiumbus,  the  Diseov^erer  of 

AMfeSUCA^T  Fourth  £dici«n.r  CroRtn  8vo.    6<i 

The. Life. of  PisarrOi     With  Some  Accoimt  of.  Ma  Asso- 

datee  in  the  Conquest  of  Pern.    Seoond  Edition.    Crown  8vo.    6f. 

The  Lifb  of  Las  Casas,  the  Apostle  of  the  Indies. 

Second  EditioB.    Crown  8vo.    6*.  •   , 


The  Lif#  and  BJpistles  of  St;  PteuL    By  Thomas  Lewiw; 

Esq.,  M.A,  F5.A..  Trinity  College,  (hrfbr*.  Barrister-at-Law,  Asthorof  "Fasti 

Sacri;"  •*  Siege  of  Jerusalem,"  '•  Ca^^at's  Invasion,"  -  Treatis*  on  TroatSi"  &*      With 

upwards  of  350  IllnHtrationa  firi»^ly  eugr&ved  on-  Wood,  Maps,'  FIabb,  kOk-   Fourth  ; 

Edition..    In  a  vols.,  demy, 4to^    £2  2^4 

''  *'Thl8  Is  one  of  those  works  which  .demand  from  critics  and  from  the  pQhUa,  before 

attempting  to  estimate  its  merita  in  .detailv  an  onqnalifled  tribate  of  admisatioiki   The  first 

l^nce  tells  ua  that  the  book  is  one  on  which  the  leisure  of  a  busy  lltetime  andthe-whole 

resources  of  an  enthusiastic  author  have  been  lavished  without  stint  ....  This  .work  la  a 

ki&d-'of'  British  Mneeum*  for  this  pei4od  and  subject  in  smaXt  comnaaa.     Itto^t  series  of 

gtdlerteB  of  statues^' gems,  oofns)  doenmeuts,  letters,,  bosloaj  ao&  relkoa,  tfamugh  which  tke 

leader  may  wander  at  leiKuro,  and  wbiuh  he  mayiaaUoate  witth  hisiown  mnsinga  and  refleo- 

tions.    It  must  be  remembered  throughout  that  this  deUght£ui  and  Instructive  collection  is 

'  the  result  of  the  deyotioo  of  a  lifetime,  and  de^«erves  as  mnch  honour  and  recognition  as 

laaxxy  K  mnseimi  or'iflcture-gallery  which  has  preserved  its  donor's  naa«  for  generations." 
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8TANDABD  W0BK8  TUBUBHSD  BY- 


ILLU8TRATED   OB    POPULAR   EDITIONS  OF 
STANDARD  WORKS. 


Dante'8  Divine  Comfedy.    Translated  by  the  Eev.  HiasmT 

l^EtAKOU  G4Jir.   With  aU  the  Author's  Copyright  Emendations.   Post  8vo.    3«.  M. 

Shakespeare.    Shakespeare's  Plays  and  Poems.    With 

Notes  and  LifiB  by  Ghablss  Khiobt,  and  40  engravings  ob  wood  hj  fiABvnr.  Boyal 
8yo.  doth.   lOt.  6<l. 

Fielding.    Works  of  Henry  Fielding,  complete.    WMi 

Memoir  of  the  Anthor  by  Tbokas  Kosook,  and  20  Plates  by  Gbobgs  GitnzKSHAinE. 
V     HedinmSvo.   lU, 

Fielding.    The  Novels  separately.     With  Memoir  by 

T^pXAS  BoB0os»  and  Plates  by  Qsoms  Gkitikshaiiiz.    Medimn  8vo.    7s.  Od. 

Swift.     Works  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.D.     Oontaining 

i^tereetlng  and  valuable  passages  not  hitherto  pablished.  WlUi  Memoir  of  the  Aothor 
by  TBOKAs  RoeooB.    a  vols.    Mediom  8vo.    24s. 

Smollett    Miscellaneous  Works  of  Tobias  SmdlletL 

Complete  In  1  vol.  With  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  Thoxas  BosOqx.  21  FUites  by 
Obobob  Cbuxxshabx.    Medium  Svo.    14f . 

Lamb.    The  Works  of  Charles  Lamb.    With  a  Memoir 

'  bySlrTHOKAS  NooH  Talfodbo.    Imp.  8vo.    lOf.  M. 

Goldsmith's  Poe^s.    Ulnstrated.    16mo.    2b.  6d 
Wordsworth's  White  Doe  of  Bylstone ;  or,  the  Fate  of 

THB  HOBTONS.    lUvstiated.    l6nM.    8f.  M. 

Longfellow's  Poetical  Works.    With  nearly  250  Ukustra- 

tlpns  by  BoucBX  F08TBB,  TBXimL,  Qoownr,  Thoicab,  te.   In  i  v<d.    2is. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline,    ninstrated.    16mo.    3«.  6d. 
iaongfelldW's  Wayside  Inn.    Ulnstrated.    16mo.    3».  ^d. 
Washington  Irving's  Sketch-Book.    (The  Artifit's  Edi-' 

tion.)  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  of  the  Author  on  Steel,  and  200  Exauisite  Wood- 
Engravings  from  the  Pendls  of  the  most  celebrated  American  Artists.  Cbrown  4to. 
111. 

Adelaide  Anne  Procter's  Legends  and  Lyrics.    The 

Illustrated  Edition.     With  Additional  Poems,  and  an  Introduction  by  Gha&lbs 
Okslenb,  a  Portrait  by  Jbbns,  and  20  Illustrations  by  Eminent  Artiste^  and  a  short 
.  Memoir  by  Mrs.  Ewino.    Fcap.  4ta    Ornamental  doth.    21t. 

Mrs.  Gatty's  Parables  from  Nature.     A  Handsomely 

Illustrated  Edition;  with  Notes  on  the  Natural  History,  and  numerous  Full<^page 
Illustrations  l^  the  most  eminent  Artists  of  the  present  day.    Fcap.  4to.   21s.    Alao 

2  volumes,  lOt.  6(2.  each. 

The  Book   of  Gems.     Selections   from  the   Britisli 

FOETa   Illustrated  with  upwards  of  160  Steel  Engravings.    Edited  by  >S.  C.  Hat.t., 

3  vols.    Handsomely  bound  m  walnut.    211.  each. 

BiBST  Sbbibs— Chaucbs  toDbtdbn. 

Second  Sbbibs— Swift  to  Bubns. 

Thibd  SBBnts— Wqbdswobth  TO  TBinrYBOv. 
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^  ,  OJSOBGE  BELL  A  80N8. 

r  ^  ' 

BOOKS  FOR  THE  YOUNQ. 


CAPTAIN  MARRTATS  BOOKS  FOB  BOTS, 
Poor  Jack.   ^With  Sixteen  niustratioiui  after  DeBigns  by 

CLASxaaa  Staittibld.  R.A.   Twenty-seoond  Edition.    Post  8vo./3t.  6d.  Gilt,  U.  eel. 


.  Cheap  Edition.     1«. 


The  Mission ;  or.  Scenes  in  Africa.    Withlllrustrations^ 

bj  JoBX  Gubbbt.  ^  Post  8vo.,  8i.  6d.    Gil^  4i.  6d. 

The  Settlers  in  Canada.    With  nitustrations  by  Gilbert 

-.  udDALzixL.    Post  8yo.,  St.  M.  Gllt,4f.«i. 

The  Privateers  Man.    Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land 

IN  CiyiL  AND  SAVAGE  LIFE;  ONE  HUNDRED  YEARS  AGO.     Bliutrated 
with  Eight  Steel  EngmyinsB.    Poet  Svo^  8«.  64.    GUt,4«.6d. 

Masterman  Beady ;   or,  the  Wreck  of   the  Pacific. 

Embellished  with  Ninety-three  EngraylngB  on  Wood.    Poet  8to.»  St.  6dL    GU^  4f.  9d. 

Che^p  Edition,     la. 

The  Pirate  and  Three  Cutters.    Illnstrated  with  ^Eight 

Steel  Engrayings  from  Drawings  by  Clabxson  Staztfisld,  RA.    With  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author.    Post  8yo.,  3«.  (kl.    Gilt,  4«.  <k2. 

A  Boy's  Locker.    A  Smaller  Edition  of  the  above  Tales, 


in  42  yoltimes,  enclosed  in  a  compact  cloth  box.    2U. 


Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Tales  for  Children.    With 

Fortr-eight  Fnll-jpage  Illiutrattons  by  Wehnert,  and  Fifty-seven  Small  Ehgravings 
on  Wood  by  W.  THOKAfl.    A  new  Edition.    Very  handsomely  bound.    6*. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales  and  Sketches. 

Translated  by  C.  a  Pxaobst,  H.  Wakd,  A.  Plbshxb,  &a  With  104  lUnatratioDB  by 
Ono  Specktkb  and  others.    6*. 

This  volume  contains  several  tales  that  are  in  no  other  Edition  pnbll^hed  in  ttus 
ooontiy,  and  with  the  above  volume  it  forms  the  most  complete  English  Edition. 

Mrs.   Alfred    Gatty's    Presentation    Box  for   Young 

PEOPLE.  Containing  '*  Parables  from  Nature,"  "  Aunt  Judy's  Talea,**  and  other 
Popular  Books,  9  volumes  In  all,  beautiftdly  printed,  neatly  bound,  and  enclosed  in 
a  cloth  box.    81s.  6d.    Any  single  volume  at  3f .  6<i. 

Anecdotes  of  Dogs.     By  Edward  Jesse.    With  Qlnstra' 

tlons.  Post  8vo.  Cloth.  Bi.  With  Thirty-fi>nr  Steel  Engravings  after  Ooopxa, 
Lavdsbbb,  &c.    Y«.  6d. 

The  Natural  History  of  Selbome.     By  Gilbert  White. 

Edited  b7  JKflBB.  lUnstrated  with  Forty  £k)gravingB.  P08t8va  Ss.;  or  with  the 
Plates  Coloured,  U,  6d. 

A  Poetry  Book  for  Schools.     lUnstrated  with  Thirty- 

.    seven  highly-finished  Engravings  by  C.  W.  Copb,  R.A.,  Helhslbt,  Palkxx,  Skzu, 
Thomas,  and  H.  WsB.    CxownSvo.   is. 

Select  Parables  from  Nature.     By  Mrs.  Gatty.     For 

the  Use  of  Schools.    Fcap.  is. 
"^          Besides  being  reprinted  In  America,  selections  finom  Mrs.  Gatty's  Pwabiek  have 
been  translated  and  published  in  the  German,  French,  Italian,  Russian,  Danish,  and 
Swedish  languages. - 
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8TANDAED  WOBKB  FV/BLISBSD  BY 


SOWERBY'S  ErtGLISH  SOT^HY: 

Containing  a  Description  and  Life-size  coloured  Drawiagof  every 
Britibh  Plant.  Edited  and  brought  up  to  tiie  FresBUt  Standard  of 
Scientific  Knowledge  by  T.  Boswsll  (formerly  Sykb),  LL.D.  F.L^S^ 
&o.  With  Popular  Descriptions  of  the  Uses,  History,  and  Traditions 
of  each  Plant,  by  Mrs.  Lai^kbsteb,  Author  of  "  Wild  Mow^  Worfh^ 
Notice,*'  '*The  British  Ferns,*'  &c  The  Figures  by  J..B.  Sowekby, 
Jambs:  .SovasBBT,  F.L.S.,  J.  Da^a^WBaBX,  F.L.S.,  and- J.  W. 
Saltbb,  AIi.S.  In  Eleven  Voliimes,  super-rojful  8vo. ;  or  ifi'83' Parts, 
55.  «ach. 

**  Under  the  editorship  of  T.  BoswelT  Syme,  F.IUS.,«MliCed  ijy  Mrs.  Lanfeester;  'SowarbT's 
English  Botany,^  when  finished,  wiU  be  ezhaustiye  of  (he  sal^ect*  voA  worthy  of  ttie 
bFAsch  of  science  it  illiutrates.  ,  •  .  In  turning  orer  tiie  chahajfaQf^-^execiitcd  hand- 
colowed  plates  of  Britiab  plants  jwhlch  encumber  these  TQtumes  wltib  dchee,  Uiq  reader 
cannot  help  being  struck  with  tbe  beauiiy  of  mmy  of  the  teteiblett  flowering  titaSm  we  tread 
on.  with,  otreless  step.  We  cannot  dwell  open  many  of  the  ua^ridnals  grouped  in  the 
spl^Aaid'botJqtietof  flowers  presented  in  these  pages,  and  it  ^111  be  sufltelent  to-state  tiurt 
the  wcrk  Is  pledged  to  contain  a  figure  of  ereiy  wild  flowstr  taidtgeao«B  t&tiiMe'islefl."— 
Timet, 

"  Will  be  the  most  complete  Flora  of  Great  Britain  ever  bnmght  out.  This  great  work 
rriU  ftid  a  piaca  wherever  botanical  «deiioa  is  caMt9»ted»*  and  tiM  stvijFf  tS  oar  Q«flTe 
plants,  with  all  their  fascinating  associations,  held  dear."->AtftencBum. 

"  A  clear,  bold,  distinctive  type  enables  the  reader  to  take.in  at  a  glance  the  acomgeme^ 
and  divislonB  of  every  page.  And  Krs.  Lankester  has  added  to  the  techolcal  description  by 
theceditor.anesitremely  hiteresting  populaa  i^eteh,  whksh  foUewB  in  smalier  type.  Tbe 
Engliah,  French,  and  German  popular  names  are,giyen,  and,  wherever  .thai  delicate  and 
difficult  step  is  at  all  practicable,  their  derivation  alsa  Medical  propertiee,  snperstitioQS,  ' 
and  fancies,  and  poetic  tribntes  and  iUuelons,  follow.  In  short  there  is  nothiuig  nuro  left  to 
be  4|e6ired.'?-^€tfianii(sn. 

"  Wittiout  question,  this  Is  the  standard  work  on  Bot«Qy»and  IndispeoBabla  to  every 
botanist.  .  .  .  Ine  platen  are  most  accurate  and  be^utifol,  and  the  entlravrotkoannot  be 
too  strongly  recommended  to  all  who  are  interested  In  botany.**- -/Otic^ratod  Newi, 

Sold  separately, 


YoL  L  (Seven  Parts)  .  ^ 
11.         ditto 
ra.  (Hght  Parts)    .. 
IV.  <Nine  Parts)      .. 
V.  (Eight  Parte)    .. 
VI.  (Seven  Parts)    .. 
VII.         ditto 
VIII.  (Ten  Parts)       ,. 
IX.  <Seven  Parts)     .. 
X.  ditto 

XL '(Six  Parts) 

Or,  the  Eleven  VoIudigs,  222.  80.  in.cloth;  ^L  12«.^&i49iili^uMai«9Co;  and 
282.  8«.  6d»  .whohs  DiA«9coo. 

A  Svtppkrmitcfry  Volumey  containing  fe'. , is  andbthef  ^ptijg<sn(iiy  Hhpf?^aratim 
,  by  Professor  3os«JBU»(A)]fBiwly,SY3^]e). 


prices  as  follows  ;— 

Bound  cloth. 

.  Hatf  moTotmv  Moieooo  elegsai. 

£  s,    d. 

£  ».    A 

£  «.  a. 

1  18    0 

2    2    0 

2    8    6 

1  18    0 

2.2    0 

"2    8    6 

2    8    0 

2    7    0 

2  13    6 

2    8    0 

212    0 

2  18    6 

2    8    0 

2    7    0 

^-f8-6 

1  18    0 

2    2    0 

2    B    6 

1  18    0 

2    2    0 

2   ,8    6 

2  13  '  0 

»2*17    0^ 

i.3    3    6 

1  18    0 

t2"2  -0 

■2   ^ .  6 

1  18    0 

2    2    0 

2    8    6 

K13-0 

1  17    0 

2  '3'  6' 
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GEORGE  BELL  &  SOXS, 


LIBRARY  OF  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

"Each  volume  is  elegantly  printed  in  royal  8vo.»  and  iQustrated  with  a  very  large 

uuuiber  of  well-executed  engravings,  printed  in  colours They  forai  a  complete 

library  «f  reference  on  the  several  subjects  to  which  they  are  devoted,  and  nothing 
more  complete  in  their  way  has  lately  appeared.**— Z4*  BookstUer. 

BREE'S    BIRDS   OF    EUROPE    AND   THEIR    EGGS,  not  ob- 

served  in  the  British  Isles.  With  352  beautifully  coloured  Plates.  Five  vols.  5/.  5X. 

COUCH'S  HISTORY  OF  THE  FISHES  OF  THE  BRITISH 
1SX<ANDS.    With  353  carefully  coloured  Plates.    Four  vols.    4/.  41. 

GATTY'S  (MRS.^ ALFRED)  BRITISH  SEAWEEDS.  Nun:?' 
Tous  coloured  Illustrations.    Two  vols.    a/,  zof . 

HIBBERD'S  (SHIRLEY)  NEW  AND  RARE  BEAUTIFUL- 
LEAVED  PLANTS.  With  6a  coloured  Full-page  Illustrations.  Executed 
expressly  for  this  woric.    One  voL     x/.  $s. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  AND  EXOTIC 
FERNS.    With  47$  finely  coloured  PUtes,    Eight  vols.    tL  6*. 

LOWE'S  OUR  NATIVE  FERNS.  Illustrated  with  79  coloured 
Plates  and  900  Wood  Engravings.    Two  vols.    a/.  2«. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  NEW  AND  RARE  FERNS. 

Containing  Species  and  Varieties  not  included  in  "  Ferns,  British  and  Exotic.** 
'  73  coloured  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    One  voL    i/.  i*. 

LOWE'S  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  GRASSES.  With 

74  finely  coloured  Plates.    One  voL    i/.  x*. 
LOWE'S   BEAUTIFUL-LEAVED    PLANTS  :  being  a  description 

uf  the  most  beautiful-leaved  Plants  in  cultivation  in  this  country.    With  60 

coloured  Illustrations.    One  voL    1/.  x*. 
MAUNDS'  BOTANIC  GARDEN.    New  Edition.    Edited  by  J.  C.Ni  YEN, 

Curator  of  tte  Botanic  Gardens,  Hull.    With  350  coloured  Plates,  giving  1247 

figures.    Six  vols.     is/.  i2f. 

MORRIS'  HISTORY  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With  360  finely 
coloured  Engravings.    Six  vols.    61, 6s, 

MORRIS'  NESTS  AND  EGGS  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS.  With 
333  beautifully  coloured  Engravhigs.    Three  vols.    3/.  3'* 

MORRIS*  BRITISH  BUTTERFLIES.  With  71  beautifully  co- 
loured Plates.    One  voL    x/.  x*. 

MORRIS'  BRITISH  MOTHS.  With  coloured  Illustrations  of 
nearly  sooo  specimens.    Fdur  vols.    6/.  6*. 

TRIPP'S  BRITISH  MOSSES.  With  39  coloured  Plates,  con- 
taining a  figure  of  each  species.    Two  vols.    a/.  io». 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.  First  Series.  With  54  coloured 
Plates.    35*. 

WOOSTER'S  ALPINE  PLANTS.  Second  Series.  With  54 coloured 
Plates.    95/.  ,  , .^.    ■ 
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BOHN'S     LIBRARIES. 


STANDARD    LIBRARY. 

A    SEBIEd  OF  THE  BEST  ENQLISH  AND    F0BEI6N     AtJTHOBS,  PBIKTED 

IN  POST  SVO. 

265  Volt,  at  St,  9d.  taeh,  eiKepUng  Putte  marML  cikerwitt. 


4ddii(m'a  Worki.  With  the  Notes 
of  Biahop  HuKD,  much  addittonal  matttr, 
Md  appnndt  <a  100  UopobliilMd  Letten. 
Edltad  t>7  H.  Q.  Bohn.  Paiinii  cmd  8 
'    tmstto,   Inevolg. 


AUtori'f  TragediM,  inoluding  t)iose 
pabliflhed  postbnmonsly.  Translated  Into 
English  Vene,  and  edited  with  NotM  and 
Xntrodnction,  by  £d6AB  A,  Bowbivq,  CB. 
2  vols. 

BMon'f  XHflayfl,  Apoplitfaiegmt,  Wii- 

dom  of  the  Ancients,  New  .Attantk,  aad 
Henry  yil.,with  IntFodnction  and  Notes. 
PartraU, 

Ballads  and  Songs  of  the  Peasantry 
of  England.  Edited  by  Bobekt  Bell. 

Beaumont  and  Fletchar,  a  popular 
Selection  frouL    By  Lxioh  Humt. 

Beokmann's  History  of  Inyentions, 
DiBooveries,  «id  OrlglnB.  Revised  and 
edUurged.   PcrtraiU.    In  a  vols. 

Bremer's  dOss)  Works.  TranBtatedby 
BlutT  HowiTT.    Portrait.   In  4  vols. 
VoL  1.  The  Neighbonrs  and  other  Tales. 
VoL  2.  The  President's  Danghter. 
VoL  3.  The  Home,  and  Strife  and  Peace. 
VoL  4.  A  Diary,  the  H FamUy.&c. 

British  PoeU,  from  Hilton  to  Edrke 
WHrnc   Cabinet  Edition.    In  4  vols. 

Browne's  (Sir  Thomas)  Works. 
Edited  by  Simon  Wilkik.    In  3  vols. 

Burke's  Works.    In  6  Volumes. 
VoL  1.  Vindication  of  Natural  Society, 

On  the  Snbllme  and  BeantUol,  sod 

FoUtical  Miscellanies. 
VoL  8.  French  Revolotioil,  te. 
VbL8.'AmieA  ftoin  the  New^  to  tiM 

Old  Whigs ;  the  Catholic  Claims,  ftc. 
VoL  4.  On  the  Aifalrs  of  Ihdta^  sod 

Charge  against  Warren  Hastings. 
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Burke's  Works — continued. 

Vol  6.  OoDolnsion  of  Ghai^pB   against 

HastlBo;  on  a  Begldde  JPeaoe;  te. 
VoL  6.  MlMeUaneoQB     Si>eed»i»  -ftc 

Witb'r€taiBnd  Jbidex. 

Buifti*i  ipeejAei  oa  Wanta.ltat- 
inisj  and  IMtffl».  With  Index.  Jb 
2  vols.  (fbntOlkK  vols.  ?  and  8  ol  tbe  ^ 

' ^Idft.    By  Fbiqb.    Kew  and 

nvlsed  Edition.    PortrtttL 

Btttlei*!  (Bp.)  Analogy  of  Beligioa. 

and  Sermons,  with  Notes.    PcriraiL 

GamoSns'  lusiad,  Mickle's  Transla- 
tion.   Edited  by  £.  &.  Hodqbs. 

Gary's  Translation  of  Dante's  Hea^ 

ven,  HelL  and  Porgatory.  Copyright 
edition,  being  the  only  one  oontalnnig 
Caiy's  last  oorrecttons  and  additions. 

Garafiui  (The)  of  Vtaddaleni:  and 
Naples  nnder  Spanish  Dominion.  Trans- 
latod  from  the  German  of  AUtod  de 
Beamont. 

Carrel's  Counter  Berolution  in  Xng- 

land.  Fox's  Hisioryj  and  Lonsdale's 
Memoir  of  James  XL    PorinsiL' 

Cellini  (Benvenuto),  Xemoixi  «f 
Translated  by  Bosoon.  Portrait. 

Cervantes'  Galatea,  Translated  by 
Gk)BDon  GrUk 

Chaucer's  Works.  Edited  by  Robsrt 
Bell.  New  Edition,  improved.  With 
Introduction  by  W.  W.  Skeai.    4  vq1s» 

t^ileridge's  (8.  T.)  Friend.  A  Series  «f 
aeays  on  Morsto,  Polittos,  and  Rf liglan.  . 

(8.  T.)  Biographia  titer- 

aria,  and  two  Lay  Sermons. 
Commines.  (See  PkHijt  de  (kmmme».) 


BORN" 8  TAEiaUB  LIBBABUS8. 


.  (tadlPi  Bomltticai  of  tin  Ani3m  is 

af§m.    Twuii^Bd  bj  Mn.  FosnB.    Ir 

Cowper*!  eompleto  Worka.  Edited, 
with  Memoir  of  the  Amthor.  \>y  Sfwwitm. 
JttuitratedvrithMSngwoiit§t.  IoStoU 

Voisa  lo  4.  U«noir«»<l  Goraetpeaileace. 
YqIk  5  and  e.  Poetical  Works.    I'iotM 
YoL  f .  HoiQ«r*s  Oiad.    /*ta«M. 
YoL  8.  Homer'B  Odyw^.    PltOa. 

(tae'a    HUmoirf   of  tlto   D«ke  of 

Marlborough,    i'wtiraili.    In  3  Tola. 
%•  An  At;bB  of  the  plankof.  MtfUwroBgh't 
__    campaigns,  4to.  lOf.  64. 

■    mstatj   «f  tlto   Houi    of 

Austria.    Portrotti.    In  4  T(ds. 
Onnnisgham's    Xiives    of   Snunent 
British  Painters.    New  Edition  by  Mrs. 
Heaton.    SvoIs. 

DefoO^f  IToikf.  £dited  ^7  Sir  Walter 

SooR.    In  f.Vols. 
St  LelBtt  on  thoCkmstitatioii  of  Bng« 
-.Jaod.      EdHed.    nm  JicvtM.  rby.JoBK 

MA£»BBG0B. 

Xmersda*8  Works.    ^2  t^s. 
^Fotter's  (7obn)  life  and  eorrospond- 

-enoe.  Edited  by  J.  E.  BTLAm>.  In  2  toIb. 
'■''"'  Lectures  at  fooadmead 
Gbepel  fkttted /hy  J.  &  RnAMo.  U 
avcOa. 
Foster's  (Jolm)  Critieal  EssaTS.  Edited 
hy  J.K.  BxtAim.    In^avols. 

■  Essays— On  Deoxsion  of  Cha^ 

nwter -&c  &c 

,  Essays— On  theEvUs  of  Po- 

polfur  Jgncyrance,  &c, 

^— ^  JTosteriana:  Tlumj^,  Re- 

flrctlonsr  and  Critldsfos  of  the  kte  John 
Fo'TTER,  selected  from  periodical  papers, 
and  Edited  by  Hkhbt  G.  ^qbb  (nearly 
600  pfiges).    6t. 

lixlUMB's  4lknd»Mr)  Bsineipal  Woida. 

.  With  Memoir.    PortraU, 

'^Oiblxm*!  Boman  Empire.    Complete 

>«nd  Unabridged,  with  Notes ;  Inctaiding, 
In  addition  to  the  Author's  own,  those  of 
Qoizot,  Wenck,  Nlebnhr,  Hugo,  Neander, 
and  other  fpr^gn  scholars ;  ,«id  «n  jda- 

>xrBto  Index.     Edited   by  »  SngHiiti 

^Chnxtdunan.    In  Y  vols. 

GtMtiu^^M  WmJUf.Trsnalatied  into  £ii£r. 
lisb.    In«  Y^ 

'  Yols.  Lands.  AntoUlo8Fapiv.ae  Books; 
and  Travels  in   Ital^,  FEanoe,  and 
Switzerland.    Portratt. 
;  '  Yol.  8.    Faust.    Two  Parts.    Bf  Miss  i 

SWAi  WICK.  I 


^foetbe's  WiudsB-'-oontiniuedL 
V^.  4.  Novels  and  Tatas. 
Yol.  6.  Wilbelm  Meister't  Apparsatloe* 

ship. 
YoL  S.  GonTersatloos  with  Eckermann 

and   Soret     .Translated    by    Johm 

OZBNTOED. 

Yol.  1.  Poems  and  Ballads,  Including 
Hermann  and  Dorothea.  Translated 
byE.A.BoWRiii»,aB 

Yol.  8.  Gois  von  Berlichingen,  Tor 
miato  Tasso,  Egmont,  Ipfaig^tnia, 
Clavigo,  Waywa»d  LAV-r.and  Fellow 
Colprits.      By  Sir  WAkxaa  Scott, 

, Miss  SwANwioKi-and  t:.. A.Bowsjno, 
C.B.    With  JEmgruvmg. 

Oenrespondence^tli  aehiUer 

See  SchiOer. 

Greene,  Karlowe,  and  Ben  Jonsoa, 

Poems  ot     Edited    by    Roaxxi    Bell. 
With  Si/»graphies.    In  l  vol. 
allegory's  (Ihr.yEYtdoflEMOsiBoetarines, ' 

and  Unties  of  the  Ghrldtian-EeliKiua. 

0aiiot'sBepres«itati^  Oc  tremment. 

Translated  by  A.  R.  Scoblk. 
"  History  of  the  English  Botoh 

latlon  of  1640.    Tr&nslated  by  Williak 

Hazlitt.    Portrait. 
>•«— <<^1Historyof  CitrtUsatien,  Trans-- 

Urted  by  Wn<LiA»  Hazutt.    In  3  vols. 

Pwtr^ttt. 
Haslitt's  Table  Ti^k.   A  New  €)ditidti 

in  one  volume. 
'  ■    ■■'"    Leetizree   >en   J&uo  eoadc- 

Writers,  aad  on  the  English  Poets. 

«-*<*^  le^ttfes  on  tke  Literature 

of  the  Age  of  Elisabeth,  and  on  Characters 

ofShakespear'seiftyB.     . 

Plain  Speaker. 

Eennd  TaUe;  the  Gonvei«s- 

tions  of  Jambs  NoaVBooTB,  R.A.;  Gha- 

nicteilstlos,  ftc 
Sketches  and  Essays,  an* 

Wlnterslow  (Ess^s  Written  ther^).  New 
Edition. 

HaU's  GEter.  Bobert)  MiscoUaneon* 
Works  and  KemaiBS,  'ft^tlh  Memoir  by 
BTiiAusoKT.'aqd  in  Sony  on  Ms  Cha- 
racter by  John  Fostki.    it^or^o^i. 

SamiSaanufM  Tulei.  •  do/  3  vois. 

YoL  1.  Twice.  Told    TWss,  ^aad  ths 

v^towlknage. 
YotS.aBarMJiMtet.flKi  Ok  Bswe 
with  tbe  sscveur  .Gables. 
Beina'i  Poems,  oomplete,  jfWm  the 

Q«rana,by  &  A,  Bowsmo,  0.6.    St. 
Bangwf :  its  Kistory^  aotd  Beroltt- 

tieos;  wilh  a  Memoir  at  KMsoth  fiwm 
new  and  authentic  sources.    PortrmU. 
Hntchinson  (Colonel),  Xomoirt 
with  the  ftege  of  Latham  House. 
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Iniag's  (Wuhinfton)  Lifi  lad  Ii•^ 
ton.     ^  bit  Neptow,  Pdouu  S.  Ibtto. 

I   Gonplttt  Works.  In  15  voii. 
VoL  1.  ttalnutgandl  aod  Knlokwteainr 

V(A  X  Stotah^k  M&d  Life  of  8old- 


Vol.  8.  BraMbrUc*  HftH  wd  Atboto- 

fbrd  M&d  Newatead. 
YcO.  4.  TalM  of  a  TraYttlkr  md  tta* 


\roL  ft.  OonqiiMt  of  QnuuidA  wid  Oon- 

rBtt  of  Spain. 
<  ud  f .  IJte  of  OotamlNii  •ad 
Oompoiitoiiiof  OolnmlNiik  with  a  new 


Vol  8.  AttorU  •DdTour  in  tlM  Pnlilei. 
VoL  •.  Mahomet  and  Ui  QacoBoaon. 
Vol  10.  OonqaMt  of  Florida  and  Ad- 

rentarat  of  Captain  Bonnevilla. 
Vol  11..  Biographies  and  Bfiaoellaniai. 
Tola,  ia-16.  Life  of  WashiDgion.  JPOr* 

Fbr  cqMToe*  Wbrkt,  M  Cheap  Serin, 
Jamot'o  (0.  P.  B.)  Bichard  Cceiur-de- 
Uon,  King  of  EnsbukL  Porinriit,  2  yola 

IiOniiZIT.  PortraiU,  2  vol?. 

Jameson'B  Shakespeare'f  Heroines: 

CharacterUtics     of  ^  Women.       Moral, 

Poetical,  and  Historical. 
Junios's    Lettors,  with    Notes,  Ad*- 

(Utiona,  and  an  Indas.    In  S  vols.  ^ 
Idunartine's  Histrarj  of  tho  Oirond- 

UH.    Fortrmit».    In  3  Tola. 

■  BoftoraUoa  of  tlto  Xonaroh j, 
with  Index.    Portrailta.    In  4  Tola 

■  ■  Vreneh  BoroluUoa  of  IMS, 
with  a  fine  .FronM^pitec 

Lamb's  (Charles)  Xlia  and  Bliana. 
Complete  Edition. 

Dramatie  Poets  of  the  Time 

of  BUsabeth  j  indnding  hit  Selaotlooa  from 
the  Garridc  Playa. 

Lami's  History  of  Painting.  Trana- 
lated  bj  Roeooa.    Portraiii,    InS^ota. 

Leesiiig's  Dramatio  Works.  Com- 
plete, with  Memoir  by  Hxlsh  Zooubh. 
Portrait.    2  vols. 

Laokoon.  (By  Beaslet)  Ham- 

barg  Dramatic  Notes,  Representation  of 
Death  (by  Miss  Zimmbkr),  Frontispiece. 

Loeke's  Philosophieal  Works,  oon- 
tatning  an  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
atanding,  kc^  with  Notes  and  Index  by 
J.  A.  St.  Jomr.    PortrwIL   In  a  vols. 

— »  life  and  Letters,  with  Xx^ 
tfacts  from  hia  Oonwum-Flaoo  Bookie  by 
LordKnw. 

Luther's  Table  TUk.  Translated  by 
WixjxAK  Hazur.     Portrait, 


Kaehiay^lli's  Sstoir  of  flttroBoe, 

ThsPtinoSb  and  other  Worics.    Por^rmU. 
]Cartineaa*s,    Harriet,   IQstory    of 

England,  from  1800-15. 
— History  of  the  Peaoe,  from 

181S-1846.    4  vols. 

Heniel's  History  of  Qennany.    For- 

fnattt.    In  3  vols. 
Miehelet's  Life  Of  Lather.  Tnoslateci 

t^  WnuAM  HazuTT. 
—  Boman  BepnUie.  -Translated 

by  William  HacLiTT. 

'     nreneh  Berolntion,  with  la-, 

deoL    JVoniiifyisos* 
Kignet's  Vreneh  Bevolntioi  frns 

1789  to  1814.    Portr^ei, 

Milton's  Proso  Works,  with  Index. 
PortruUt,    In  6  vols. 

Mitford'sClEaryB.)  OnrYillagO.  Im- 
proved Ed.,  oompiata.  /ItastrateL  atola. 

Moli^re's  Dramatie  Works.  Trans- 
lated by  a  H  Wall.  In  3  vols.  Portrait, 

Xontesqniea's  Spirit  of  the  Law^. 
A  new  Edition  revised  and  corrected, 
a  vols.    Portrait. 

Veaader's  Chnreh  Histoxy.    Trans- 
lated: with  Qenond  Indsx.    In  10  vols. 
msofCairist    Trsnalatod* 

——First  Planting  of  Christi- 
anity, and  Anti^iostikna.  Tianahited.  In 
avals. 

— —  History  of  Christian  Dogmas. 
Tranalatad.    Inavols. 

Christian  LLCs  in  tho  Xarly 

and  Middle  Ages,  faKdnding  his  *L«^t  in 
DarkPlaoea'    Tmdatad. 

Ookloy's  History  of  the  Saracens 
Beviied  and  oomplaied.    PortrcniL 

Percy's  Beliqnes  of  Andent  Bngllsh 
Poetry.  Reprinted  from  the  Original  £  it- 
Hon,  and  Edited  by  J.  V.  PaiouAan.    in 

Philip  de  Conuninee,  Memoira   of. 

oontainingtha  Histortea  of  LoiUa  XI.  «td 
Charlaa  VIIL,  and  of  Chailes  the  Bold, 
Dnke  of  Botgondy.  To  which  to  added. 
The  Scandalooa  Chrooloia.  or  Saoret 
History  oi  LonU  XL  Por^mttti  In 
3  vols. 

Plutarch's  LIyos.  By  G.  Loi^g  and 
A.  Stewakt.  [/n  ihepra*. 

Poetry  of  America.  Selections  from 
xoo  American  Poets,  from  1776— X876. 
Edited  by  W.  J.  Linton.    Portrait, 

Banke's  History  of  tho  Popoa.  Trans- 
lated by  E.  Fosns.   InSvoa. 

Bankers  Senia  and  the  Serrian  Be- 
volntioa. 
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JU^oldV    (Sir     Joiliiia)     literary 
Works     PortnkL    Inayoli. 

Bickter   (Jean  Paul   Vr.)     Levana 
and  Autobiography.    With  Memoir. 

"    Flotror,  Pmit,  and  Thorn 
,Fieoee.    A  Novel. 

Boieoe's    life  and   Pontificate   of 

Leo  X.,  with  -th»  Copyright  Notes,  and  an 
Index.    PurtndU.    m  2  voli. 

■  Life  of  Iiorenio  de  Xedioi, 

with  the  Copyright  Notes,  fcc.    Fwtraii, 

Xiuiiia,  Hjstory  of,  by  Waltkb  K. 
KsuT.    FortratUt,    In  2  Tola. 

Behiller'a  Works.     Traofllated    into 

IBngl^ati,     In  6  vols. 

YoL  L  Thirty  Tean*  War,  and  Berott 

of  the  Netherlands. 

7oL  X  OMMMMtfon    tf  the    Berolt 

V  df  the   Netherlands;  WaUensteinl 

Gamp :  the  Flooolomini ;  the  Death 

of  Wallenstetai;  and  Vniliam  Tea 

VoL^.  Don  Carlos,  Mary  Stuart,  Maid 

of  Orleans,  and  Bride  of  Messina. 
Vol.  4.  The  Bobbera,  Flesco,  Love  and 
.Intrigae.  and  the  Ghhost'fieer. 
^  Vol.  6.  Poems.    Translated  by  Edoab 
Bowsnr^,  GLB. 
Vol.  e.  Philosophical  Letters  and  JEs* 
the£lcal  Assays. 

Correepondenoe  with  Ooethe, 

'    translated  by  L.  Dora  Sohmitz.    2  vols. 

Behlegel*!  Philosophy  of  lifb  and 

of  Umgoage,  translated  by  A.  J.  W.  Mos- 


—  History  of  Literatnre,  An- 

denland  Modern.    Now  first  completely 
translated,  with  General  Index. 
I    -^        Philosophy     of     History. 
Translated  by  J.  B.BOBBBT80V.  Portrait, 


Sehlegel^s  Dramatie  Literature. 
Translated.    PortmU. 

Xodem  History. 

JBsthetie  and  Miseellaneous 

Works.  _ 

Sheridan's    Braauitie   Works    and 

Life.    Pitrtraiil 
Sismondi's  Literature  of  the  South 
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.    hands.     With  alUis  of  the  Poet,   by 

ThoxasCakpbkll.   WUklZEngnxoingt, 

Pifikering's  History  of  the  Baooi  of 

-   Man,  with  an  Analytical  Synopsis  of  the 
Katorfil  History  of  Man.    By  Dr.  Hall. 
'  /Bitf^atej  by  iMMMroctt  Poriraitf. 

;or,tottA  the  platen  ooloured,78.6d, 
%*  An  excellent  Edition  of  a  work  ort> 
ginally  published  at  81.  8«.  by  the 
American  GoTwnment. 

Pietoxial  Handbook  of  Xodoni  Geo- 
graphy, on  a  Popular  Plan.   Sf .  6d.  iOiM- 
trmted  by  iBOBngravinfftaindbl  Mapg,  6i. 
;  or,  toith  tha  mapi  cokmted^ 
fl.6d. 

Pope'a  Poetieal  Workli.    Edited  by 

R031ZBT    GABK17THKB8.         Numonm    BUr 

g'wingL    2to1s. 


iting.       By 
,  ittvlsed  and 


Pope's  Homer's  Iliad.  With  Intro- 
dQcUon  and  Notes  by  J.  &  Waxbok,  MJk.. 
nkutrated  by  ikt  0iMr€  Seriu  vf  lUm- 
Man's  Duignt,  beauUfkOly  mgnmi  by 
Jros«t(ftiAe/uIl8«o.fise). 

Homer's  Odyssey,  Hymns, 
fco,  by  other  translators,  Including  Chap- 
man, and  Introdoctlon  and  Notes  by  J.  a. 
Waskw,  MJL  ttomnan't  Dttigm  heatt 
HfuOy  mgrami  by  Mom, 

Life.     Including  many  of  his 

Letters.    By  Bonotx  Cabboisbs.    New 

Edltlon,reylsedand  ttilaigtKL  WuatTaHoiu. 

Tht  pnoodUng  B  voJi.  mdkt  a  oomplett 

and  OegtuaedUion  ^  Popft  PoOicdl 

Wbrkt  and  Tranaattant  for  Sfis. 

Pottery  pmd  Poreelain,  and  qthw  Ob- 
jects of  Verta  (a  Qnide  to  the  Knowledge 
of).  To  which  la  added  an  Engraved  List 
of  Marks  and  Monograms,  ^y  Hbtbt 
Q,  BoHN.    JVumerbctt  Mngrtnfn^ 

— ;  or,  coloured,     10s.  QdL 

Pront's  (Father)  Beliqneg.  New 
Edition,  revlsM  and  largely  ^ngmented. 
IViM^-ofM  9piri*ed  BteMnat  by  " 
Two  Tolumes  fai  one.    It,  So. 

Seereations     ja 
"Gbatzh."     New  Edition, 
enlarged.    03  Engraning*  en  Wbod,  i 
Earvey,and9JBf^rfaivin(ftcnl^etl,t' 
ttfUr  A.  Ooopsr,  ILi. 

Bedding's  History  and  Deseriptions 

of  Wines,  Andent  and  Modem.    Tumty 

btamiiful  Wbod^tutt, 
Ronnie's  Inseot  Arehiteotnre.  jv^ 

MdiUon,     Revised  by   the  B«v.  J.  e. 

Wood,  MJL 
Bobinson  Cmsoe.     With  Dlustrations 

by  SioiaABD  and Habvxt.  TwOiiebeauH' 

J^JBngramngtenSua.andHan  Wbod. 
•  ;  or,  without  the  Steel  Uluetra-^ 

(ions.  St.  6cL 

Home  in  the  Hineteenth  Oentnry. 

New  Edition.     Beviaed  by  the  Author. 

nUutnOed    by   34    Stea    Mngranii^t, 

a  Yola. 
Sharpe's  History  of  Egypt,  from  the 

Earliest  limes  till  the  Clonqnest  by  the 

Arabs,  a.d.  640.    By  Samuel  Shabfk. 

With  2  Maps  and  upwards  of  400  lUns- 

trative  Woodcuts.     Sixth  and  Cheaper 

Edition.    2  vols. 
Sonthey's  Lif^  of  Helson.       With 

Additional  Notes.     Hlmtrated  with  64 

Engravingt. 
8i»rling's  (Miss)  Hoble  Deeds    of 

Women ;  or,  Examples  of  Female  Courage, 

Fortitude,  and  Virtue.   Fbwrteen  muOrch 

iiont. 
Stuart  and  Bevett's  Antiquities  oT 

Athens,  and  other  Monuments  of  Qreece. 

lUuttrated  in  71  SteA  Plata,  and  m^ 

■MTOUf  WoodciUt, 
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TiKlM'«ftU»Geiiii;or,tht2MlglLtfifl  > 

LeaMOos  of  Honuxt.    Nvmtervm  WooAaiUt, 
'     owl  fi  m/tA  niatArii^Qi,  tjier  Stcthmrd- 

TasBo't  Janualui  JMiveced.  Trtv^ 

tolAd  toto  EngUflfa  apenaariMi  Vmnn,  wiib 
«  Life  of  the  AaUiar.  B*  J.  H.  WxFriM. 
!P(ffht  Shgravinifi  <m  sUtL  «Md  3i  on 

Walker't  Itanly  SxsrobMi.      Con- 

Ltilnlng  BkAtiag,  Liiding.  DrivlAg,  Hii^itinfj 
Shooting.  Sailing  Kowtog,  SwimmtriA;  kc. 
N«w  Edition,  tKtiae4.  by  "  CHAvrK/' 
VpTt^yfouit  Steel  Flatet,   and  numaroun 

Walton's  Gomnl«ti  Aagliir.    Edited 

2as^  BffhgtWMge. 


▼«lSJagtOii,  LLf^  ot  From  tbe  tn*- 
tenaU  of  Maxw«B.  BUfiilbem  MnsrCtokigt^ 

Westroi^'s  Handliookof  ArtkmoiUt^ 

Ne^  Edition,  revised.     iViMMMrou^iiliM- 
tration*.    ti.  6d. 

Wfait»'4  natural  Hivtoir  of  SM»^ 
bornek  With  Nofeea  by  Sir  Willxax  Jas- 
niNK  and  Edwaju»  J£8SK,  Eaf.  lUuttnikd 
by  40  Ungnmniit, 

J  or,  uTf^A  ^Atf  )2AxtBS  cohta^. 

Young,.  Tho,  Itady**  Book:     A  Mn- 

Dual  of  Elegoat  BecieationB.  Arta^  ti 
and  Ajooumpltohmeiite.    T 
Woodcut  Illtutratimu^  am 
ffraiomifi  on  SUA.    H.  AA. 
;  or,4)jot^9»tf,  gUt  «d{^,  ««»• 


CLASSICAL  LIBRABT. 


JEtchylui.     Literally  Tfangiat4»d   into 
i£t)gU8h  f¥4se  by  ar^  (%u>niaQ.    St.  6<1. 

■  ■■  ■  '■,  Appendix  to.  Containiog 
th«  BeadlngB  given  m  Hermaxm'f  posthn- 
- "r  Qm 


moTia  Edition  of  ^slacbylBai    By 
Busaaa»  MJL    3«.  6<i. 

Aumianui  KarooUinut.  History  of 
liome  fromGonstantiui  to  VMeni.  Trans* 
lAted  bjaa  ¥raex JB JW.  DWe.  To)..7A.dB«L 

Antoninus.     Tho  Thoughts  of  the 

Emperor  MarcaaAnreliofl.  TcanBlutedby 
(}ao.  LoHo,  BLA.    St.  6d. 

Apuloina,  tho  OoUten  Am;  Death  of 

Soeiatts  ;  Florida;  and  Biaodnrse  on  Magic, 
lu  wbi(^  is  added  a  Metrical  Version  of 
C'-(pid  and .  Psycbe ;  and  Mrt.  Ti«;Uo'i 
PsyohK    Frontiqriece, 

Aristo^ianes'  Comedies.      Literallj 

Translated,  with  Notea  and  Extracts  from 
Frere'B  and  .other  MetriCBA  Versiona,  by 
\Y.  J.  HzcHM.    a  volt. 
Vol.  I.   Acharnians,    Xfilghta,    Oloada, 
Woapa,  Peace,  and  Birda. 
1.  2,  LynlBtrata.  Thesmophoriasniate, 
Frogs,  F/xleelaansai,  and  Plut.ti*. 

Arui-otle's  Ethics.  Litftnally  Trvms- 
laVcd  by  Archdeacon  Bbo'vtnk,  late Olase^cal 
Piofeasor  of  KiiiK's  CoUego. 

Politics    and     Economici, 

Triiuaiaied  by  K,  Waliobd,  M.A. 

"•"  Metaphysics.  Literally  Trans- 

laiod,  with  JSotes,  AualyslE,  I.'.xaniinatiOD 
Queations,  arid  Indez,  hy  the  Rev.  Johk 
H.  M'MAnon,  M.A,  and  Gold  MedaUist  in 
ftletaphysleB,  T.C.D. 
2G 


Aristatle's  Histozy  of  Animals.  In  ten 

Boote.  Translated, with  Noteawd Isdes, 
by  Bjciua&i)  CsBaewsLLrM^.- 

^ Orgmson ;  or,  Logieal  Ttooa- 

tisea.^  Witn  NoaM.^u.  By  O.  F.  OxrmMs^ 

a  volfi..  St.  64.  aach. 

Shetoric  juid  Foetiet.  Lite- 
rally Translated,  wkxb  ExamiDatlQaQQflB- 
ilona  and  Notea.  by  aa  Oxonian. 

AthensBUS.  The  Deipnosophists ;  or, 
tbeiBaminet-of  the  Leanwl.  Trnmlatedt' 
by  a  I).  Yonox,  B.A.    3  v«la. 

Caesar.  Complete,  with'  the  Alexan- 
drian. African,  and  SfkaBiab  Wan.  LLto- 
rally  Trf%nslated,  with  Notea. 

Catiaius,  TihuUuSt  and  the  yigll  of 

Venns.  A  Literal  Prose  TntoSIatlon.  To 
which  are  added  Metrical  Venlons  bf 
Lamb,  G&Ama£&,  and   otheis.    ^YofM^ 

Cicero's  Orations,  Literally  Traua* 
lata!  by  C.  D.  Yohgic,  BjI.    In  4  voli. 

Vol.  1.  Cunukini  the  Orationa  agaLart 
Verrea,  &c    Portrait. 

Vol.2.  OatiUne,  Archiaa.  Amrtan 
Law.  Pdibirint,  Mnrana,  Sylla,  Ac; 

Vol  3.  Orationa  for  biseooae,  Plspctni^ 
Sextlnfl,  CcoHuR,  MUo,  Ugariua,  fto. 

Vou  4.  Misceriaueons  OnLtiona,  oad 
RbetoricaJ  Work*  j  with  (Jcneral  In- 
dex to  tbe  fonr  volnmes. 

— ^.—  on  the  Nature  of  the  Oods» 
i>lvlnatton.  Fate,  Lawa,  a  Republic,  ^to. 
Translated  by  C.  D.  Yaaom.  B.A.,  and 

F.  BAi*HiLlt. 


BOUirS  VABWUB  MBEAEIES. 


CioerO'B  Acadtmics,  Be  Finibu*,  «i4' 
Xxtac«i«D  Qnestiona.  B7  a  D.  T(wtox, 
BJL.  With  Sketch  of  the  Gtoeek  PhUo- 
aopher. 

— —  OffloM^eid  Ag«)  fiimdihip, 

tnoalated.  toy  B.  £]>MO>rDe.    3c.  «4> 

•  '  '       OB  Ontorj  Mtd  Oraten*  % 

J.aWAlSOH.M^ 

DeaOBthenet'  Oratloiui.  Translated, 
-v^th  Ntitee,  by  Q.  BAm  KKvenRDT'.  In  fi 
volnnes.    ^ 

Vsl.  I.  llwOlynthlac^  Phmppio,  wA' 
-      other  Pabiie  OraUoat.    U.  6d. 
Vol.  2.  Od  the  Grosm  Md  oa  the  J£il^ 

bOBsy. 
Vol.  .3.  A|(aii»t  Lepltnei.  UldtaMr  An- 

drotdOQ.  and  Aristocratee. 
VbL  4.  Private  and  other  Orations. 
Vol.  f .  Mifloellaneons  OratioBA.. 
DIetioiiftry  ^  Latiii  dMtetioMi    12- 
chidiag  ProTerbs,  Maxime,  M^twes,  La^ 
Terms,  and  Phrases ;  «uid  a  Collection  or 
ftbovefeOGraehQaotatlOBB.    With  tdl  the 
quantities  marked,  &  £Dgliah  Tranalatloni. 
;   ■        ,  with  Index  Verborom.     6i. 

^dez  Verbonun  only.    It. 
Diogenea  XiaertiiLe.    L\»m  and  Opin4 

-iona  of  the  Ancient  Phliosopbera.    Txaaa- 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  C.  D.  ToNas^ 
Epietetus.     Discom-ses,  with  Enchei- 
^    ridkm  and  Frti^aients.    Translated  with 

liotes,  by  GsoitoB  Loiw,  M.A. 
Xarlpidei.  Literally  Translated.- 2  vols, 
V^oL  1.  Hecaba,  Oreitea,  Medea,  Hippo- 
lytos,   Alcestis,  fiaoche,  Ueraclidsc, 
Ipblgenla  in  AoHde,  and  Iphlgenia  in 
Tanrls. 
Vol.  2.  fieroniM  Fureu;  Troades,  Ion 
Andronui^e,      SuppUantSb      HeleP) 
Electra,  Cydope,  JUiesns. 
€^reek  Anthology.      Literally   Trans- 
lated. With  Metxlcal  Verstoms  by  varioce 
An^ors. 
■  I  ^        Boma&eei    of    HeliodOrue, 

LoogQflb  and  AchiUes  Tauui 
Hfltodotftf.        A     New    and    Litersvl 
Translation,  by  Henrt  Cabi,  Si.A.,  of 
Worcester  ColJeKe,  Oxford. 

Hei^df  CftiliBiachut;,  aatd  Tb^ognU 

Literally  Translated,  with  Notes,  by  J. 
Banks,  M.A. 
Pemer's  Uiad.  Literally  Tvanslatpd 
Odyssey,  Hymns,  &&.  Lite- 
rally Translated, 
Hoxace.  Literally  Translated,  by 
-   Smaet.  Care'r.Ily  revised  by  an  Oxonian. 

3*.  ed. 
jtwtkjj  Cornelitifi  l&ft'pohy  and  Sutro- 
plns.     Literally  TranplHted,   wUh  Notes 
and  Index,  by  J.  9.  Wazsom,  MJL 


JimHuU,  Persiw,  Stiapieifij  «»d  Ii«*> 
Gtliaa.     ^  U  Etanb.  M.A.    With  the 
Metrical  VenUm  by  Gifford.  FfwMtpitm 
Livj.     A  netr  and  Literal  TnoialatiMibK 
By  Or.  Spn^LAA  aad  otheni    Ib^  Tokk 
Vol  L  Contains  Booka  l'-^. 
VoLa  Booked— 26. 
V0L3.  Books  2t— 36. 
Vol.  41  Books  37  to  the  end ;  andladait 

Laeaa  >B  £harsa41a.  Tran&Iated,  witli 
Notes,  by  U.  T.  Bujsx. 

La«retiu«.  Liteiaiiy  Translated,  with 
Notes,  bv  Che  iiev.  J.  S.  WATaOR,  MJL 
And  the  Metrical  Version  by  J.  M.  Gkwaj; 

Martiars  Epigrams,  complete.  Lite- 
tally  TraDsl&tcd.  Eac^'aeoMBapaBied  by 
one  or  more  Verse  TraaslatioDfr  eeleetea 
from  the  Works  of  lilDgUsh  Poete,  and 
other  sonrees.  With  a  oopioos  Index. 
Double  volome  (660  pages).    1*-  6d. 

OTid'«  Works,  complete.     LitoaUy 

Translated.    3  voTs. 
Vol.  1.  Fasti.  Trietla,  fiplsUea^Ae. 
Vol.^.  Mfetamorphijses, 
Vol.  3.  Heroldee,  Art  of  Love,  4c. 
Pindar.  Literiilly  Translated,  by  Daw- 
3UN  W.  TuBNKK,  and  the  Metrical  VendoQ 
by  Ajbbahah  Moobe.  ~ 
Plato's  Work».      Translated  by  the 
IVav.  H.  GAsr  and  others.    In  6  vols. 
Vol.  I.  The  Apology  of  Socrates,  CMto., 
Phft^o,  (iorgias,  Protagoras,  Phaedrat , 
Thswtetna,  Kuthyphron,  Lysis. 
Vol.  %  The  Republic,  Tinuens,  ftCriUas. 
VoL  3.   Mono,  £uthydein«i»  The  S^ 
phtst.  Statesman.   Gratylnaf   PKilie> 
nides,  and  the  Banqnet. 
Vol.  i.   Phllebus.  Charmldes.  Laofaei, 
The  IVo  AJdbiades,  and  Ten  other 
Walognes. 
Vol.  5.  The  Laws. 

VoL  e.   The  DoubtlnJ  Works.    With 
Ghnneral  Jad«r. 

Dialogues,  an   Analysis   and 

Index  to.  Witb  References  to  theTrans- 
laUon  in  Bohn'a  aasslcaJ  Library.  By  Dr 
Datt. 
PiautTXs'B  Comedies..  Literally  Trans" 
lated,  with  Notes,  by  H,  T.  Bijjly,  B.A. 
In  2  vols, 
Pliny's  Natural  History.  Translated, 
with  Copione  Notes,  by  the  late  John 
BosTocK,  M.D.,  F,R.S.,  and  H,  T.  Bilbt, 
B.A      In  «  vols.    ' 

Pliny  the  Younger,  The  Letters  of. 
Melmoth's  Translation  revised.    By  the  ~ 
Kev.  F.  C.  T.  B(>SANyuET,  M.A. 

Propartlu*;  Petromus,  a-xitt  Jfohannes 

St'cundns,  and 'Arii-tenaetus  laterally 
Translated,  and  accompanied  by  Poetical 
Versions,  from  various  sonrcti. 
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QnlntUUn's  InttitiitM  of  Oratory. 
laterally  TnntUtod.  wllh  NotM.  te^  bf 
J.  &  WAnoH.  ILA.    In  2  Tola. 

faUiut,  rlomt,  and  VoUeiu  Pator* 

GOlTu.  With  Goptow  NotM.  Biograpbical 
Nottoet,  and  Index,  bj  J.  8.  Watsom. 

iophoolM.  Th«  Oxford  Tnaslatioo 
reviaed. 

Standard  Ubrary  Atlai  of  Clandeal 
Geography.  Tiodnt^'two  large  »Umrei 
Mam  aoeording  to  the  lutett  miOufrttiet. 
With  a  oompleta  Index  (aooentoated), 
Slv^  the  latitude  and  lon9.tade  of  even 

>  plaoe  named  In  the  Mapa.  Imp.8yo.  Tf.M. 

Strabo'i  Geography.  Translated, 
with  Ooploai  Notes,  by  W.  FALOoirsa, 
^A^  and  H.  a  Hamxltok,  Esq.    With 

•Index,  giving  the  Ancient  and  Moden 
Namea.    In  3  vola. 

BaetonlQi'    Utoi   of    tho   TWoIto 

GcBsara,  and  other  Worka.  ThomBon't 
Trandation.  reviBed,  with  Notea,;  by  T. 
FoBBsna. 


Tadtai.     Literally^  TransUtdd,  with 
Notea.    In  2  Tola. 
VoL  1.  The  Amiala. 
I  ToL  %  The  Hlatonr.  Qennanla,  a«ri* 

oohwte.    With  Index.  ^ 

i  Towioo  and  PhaBdma.    By  H.  T. 
I       RiLxr.  B.A. 

I  ThoocritiiB,    BUm,    Koielms,    and 
I       l>^rtflBaa.    9y  J.  Bahu.  MJL    With  the 
I       Metrical  Verri<KD8  of  Oupmaii. 
'   Thn^didei.      Literally  Translated  by 
I       Rev.  M.  Daul    In  3  vola.    St.  (ML  each. 
TirgiL   Literally  Translated  by  David* 
BOB.  NewBditlao.eareflillyrevlaed.  8a.  6d. 
Xonophon'i  Vorka.    in  3  Tola. 

Vol  L  The  Aaabaaia  and  MemoimbQIa. 
Tranalated,  with  Notea,  tjJ.8,  Was- 
K».  ILA.  And  a  Geographlfial  Ontt- 
mentaiy,  by  W.  P.  AnswoBTB,  FJ9LA., 
F  JLgA,  fto. 
Vol.  a.  Cmpaodla  and  Hellenki.  ^ 
J.  a  WAxaoH,  ILA..  and  the  Baft.  H. 
Dau. 
V<d.  3.  The  Minor  Worka.  Bf  J,  8. 
WAxaoB.  M.A. 


SCIENTIFIC  LIBRAE^. 

6?  Vok,  €a  St.  each,  mMptiing  Aoas  marktd  oOurvHit. 


Arasix  and^  Oonld's  Comparativo 

Physiology.     Enlarged  by  Dr.  Wbiobs. 
UpwardM  qf  400  Xngravingt. 

Baeon't  Novnm  Organnm  and  Ad- 
▼anoement  of  LeamiDg.  Complete,  with 
JNotes,  by  J.  Dxvbt,  M  Jk. 

ay's  Kanoal  of  Tedmieal  Analy- 
.  A  Guide  for  the  Testing  of  Natural 
d  ArtiflciAl  Sabstanoetf.  By  B.H.  Paul. 
0  Wood  JBntffxwingt, 

r    JOGEWATEB     TBEATISES.— 

-   •—  Boll  on  tho  Hand.    Its  Mecha- 
mi  and  Vital  Esdowments  as  evincing 
<~  adgn.    Sevenih  Sdition  SevUei. 

— *-  Kirby  on  tiio  History,  Habiti, 

•lid  Instincts  of  Animals.    Edited,  with 
'  Notes,  b^  T.  Rtveb  Joitbs.     Nvmarout 

JBnffraningtt  many  i^f  which  am  additional. 

In  a  vols. 
■'  Kidd  on  tho  Adaptation  of 

External  Nature  to  the  Physical  GondltioD 

of  Man.    3f.  6d. 
■  Wheweira  Astronomy   and 

General  Physics,  oonsidered  with  refer- 
en'se  to  Natoral  Theology.    S«.  6d. 

—  ■  ■  Gfhalmers  on  the  Adaptation 
of  External  Nature  to  the  Moral  and  In- 
(eUectoAl  Constitution  of  Man. 
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BSIDGEWATSR  TBEATISES— oont 

■  ■'<  Front's  Treatise  on  Cho9is- 
liy,  Meteorology,  and  Digestion.  Edited 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Gbiffith. 

Bookland's     Geology    nnd 

Mineralogy.     2  vols.    16t. 

'  Boget's  Animal   and  yoga- 

table  Physiology.  ttUubrtML  In  a  vols. 
St.each. 

Carpenter's  (Br.  W.  B.)  Zoology.    A 

Systematic  '^ew  of  the  Stmctare,  Habita. 
Instincts,  and  Uses,  of  the  principal  J^ami- 
lles  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  and  of  the 
chief  forms  of  Fossil  Remains.  Revised 
by  W.  S.  DAiXAa.  FXJ3.  iZluseratsd  wi£& 
.Many  "hMnOirtd  Wood  Sngnningi,  Is 
2  vols.  6«.  each. 

Keohanioal  Philosophy,  As- 
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